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COMMISSIONER  OF   INDIAN  AFFAIRS, 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Wdshington,  September  14^  1895. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Sixty-fourth  Annual 
Beport  upon  Indian  Affairs. 

The  year's  work  has  been  fruitful  of  good  results,  aud  substantial 
progress  has  been  made.  Employees  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
service  have  been  faithful  and  energetic.  Only  a  few  changes  have 
been  required,  aud  these  were  made  solely  for  the  good  of  the  service, 
and  vacancies  have  been  filled  by  the  promotion  of  tliose  who  have 
rendered  meritorious  service  in  less  important  positions.  As  will  be 
noted  hereafter,  a  large  increase  has  been  made  in  the  number  of  Indian 
employees,  and  in  filling  positions  at  ageucies  and  schools  Indians  have 
been  given  the  preference  for  appointment  when  found  competent  to  do 
the  work  required. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  amount  appropriated  by  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1896  is  less  than  the  amount  appropriated  in  the  Indian  act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1895.  The  grand  total  for  1895  is  $1,986,734.79  in 
excess  of  that  for  1896,  while  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  actual 
expenses  of  the  service  for  1895  is  but  $16,290.94  in  excess  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  same  purposes  for  1896. 

The  following  comparative  table  Avill  show  the  different  objects  of 
appropriation: 

Table  1. — Appropriations  for  the  Indian  service  for  the  fiscal  years  1895  and  1896, 


1895. 


Current  anA  oontingent  expensea. 
Treatv  obUgatioiis  with  Inaiaos.. 
MiaoeUaneotu  support,  gratuities 

Incldeo  tal  e  xpensee 

MiseeUaneoas 

Support  of  sGbools 

Trust  funds,  principal 

Trust  funds,  interest ,.... 

Payment  for  laud 

Total.../. 


$711, 040. 00 

2.936,846.53 

663. 125. 00 

114,000.00 

287, 215. 84 

2, 060, 695. 00 

1,430,916.66 

78.320.00 

2,467.697.00 


10, 750, 486. 03 


1896. 


$727,640.00 

2,982,147.19 

695, 625. 00 

82, 050. 00 

549  903.63 

2.056,515.00 


9,870.42 
1,660,000.00 


8, 763, 761. 24 
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2  REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   QF   INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  1895  included  several  agreements 
with  Indian  tribes  forcessionsof  land  involvingappropriationsaggregat- 
ing  $2,467,697.  It  also  provided  for  payment  of  damages  to  settlers  on 
the  Crow  Creek  and  Winnebago  reservations,  amounting  to  $119,119.19, 
and  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  place  upon  the  books 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  several  Indian  tribes  interested 
therein  the  face  value  of  certain  nonpaying  State  bonds  or  stocks,  to 
draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  said  bonds  to  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States.  Certain  Shawnee  funds  were  also 
capitalized.  Although  taking  no  money  out  of  the  Treasury,  these  two 
latter  things  apparently  involved  an  appropriation  of  $1,430,666.66. 
These  various  items  are  as  follows: 

Payment  of  damages  to  settlers  on  Crow  Creek  and  Win- 
nebago reservations $119, 119. 19 

Payment  to  Yankton  tribe  for  lands 621, 475. 00 

Payment  to  Yakama  tribe  for  lands 20,000.00 

Payment  to  Coeur  d'Alenes  for  lands 15, 000. 00 

Payment  to  Siletz  Indians  for  lands 142,600.00 

Pay  men  t  to  Nez  Perces  for  lands 1, 668, 622. 00 

Capitalization  of  Shawnee  funds 100,  000.00 

Face  value  of  certain  State  bonds  assumed  by  tbe  United 

States 1,330,666.66 

Total 4,017,482.85 

Deducting  this  total  from  the  total  appropriated  by  the  act — 
$10,750,486.03 — and  there  remains  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
fiscal  year  1895,  $6,733,003.18. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1896  the  total  amount  appropriated  is  $8,763,751.24. 
The  act  contains  no  agreements  with  the  Indian  tribes  involving  any 
considerable  expenditure,  but  does  contain  several  items  outside  of  the 
ordinary,  as  follows : 

For  compensating  the  Indians  of  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation 
for  loss  sustained  by  receiving  less  laud  per  capita  than  they 
were  entitled  to $187, 039 

For  payment  of  the  first  installment  due  the  Cherokee  Nation 
for  the  purchase  of  the  "Cherokee  Outlet" 1,660,000 

For  survey  of  the  Indian  Territory  by  the  Geological  Survey.      200, 000 

Totol 2,047,039     . 

Deducting  this  from  the  total  appropriated,  and  there  remains  for  the 
current  expenses  of  1896,  $6,716,712.24. 
Comparing  the  two  years,  we  have: 

Current  expenses  for  1895 $6,733,003.18 

Current  expenses  for  1896 6,716,712.24 

Difference  in  favor  of  1896 16,290.94 

The  estimates  for  the  current  expenses  for  1896,  presented  to  Con- 
gress by  this  office,  amounted  to  $6,723,844.83^  the  amount  appro^ 
priated,  therefore^  is  $7^132.59  less  than  the  estimates. 
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EDUCATION. 

The  education  of  Indian  pupils  during  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  has 
been  conducted  upon  the  same  lines  as  those  laid  down  during  the  past 
few  years — ^through  the  medium  of  nonreservation  boarding  schools, 
reservation  boarding  and  day  schools,  contract  boarding  and  day 
schools,  and  public  schools  carried  on  under  State  supervision. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  enrollment  and  average  attendance  at  the  various  Indian  schools 
fw  1894  and  1895  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 

Table  2. — Enrollment  and  average  attendance  at  Indian  schools,  1894  and  1896, 


Kindof  Mhool. 

Enrollment. 

Average 
attendance. 

IffiM.a 

1896. 

1804.a 

1806. 

GorenuiMiit  schoolB : 

NoiirMwrvatioii  tndDiDS r r ^- ^,,,^,^,..,. 

4,360 
7,©1 
8,256 

4,678 
8,068 
3,848 

3.609 
6,140 
2,082 

8,790 
6,477 
2,928 

DfcT 

Total 

16,287 

16,584 

11,881 

12,804 

Coifrtractschoolt: 

3)oardiDff 

4,147 

608 

1,281 

3,873 

688 

1,319 

8,683 

428 

1.162 

8.460 
407 

I^y 

TUMrdinff'.  UDOciallv  appropriated  for. ,.,-,-  ^ .. .  ____  - . . . . 

1,185 

Total 

6,026 

6,880 

5,168 

4,908 

Pablio  day  schools 

204 
152 

310 
358 

102 
124 

102 

194 

Aggregate 

21,610 

23,036 
1,417 

17,220 

18,188 
968 

TiiLinaim     •  .... 

a  These  fiinu'ee  are  taken  from  table  on  page  510  of  report  for  1894,  made  up  from  later  returns  than 
taUe  on  page  14. 

These  figures  do  not  include  schools  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
nor  those  which  the  State  of  New  York  provides  for  her  Indians. 
Therefore  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  note  the  fact  that  from  the 
remaining  tribes  23,036  Indian  x>tipil8  are  now  gathered  together  under 
the  civilizing  influence  of  schools  and  brought  into  daily  contact  with 
enlightened  ideas  and  customs.  This  is  over  60  per  cent  of  the  entire 
Indian  school  x>opulation  exclusive  of  the  New  York  Indians  and  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes.  Every  agency  and  almost  every  reservation  has 
one  or  more  school  plants,  many  of  them  well  equipped  with  modern 
conveniences  and  fully  adapted  to  their  purpose. 

The  older  Indians  seem  more  favorably  disposed  toward  education 
than  hitherto,  and  agents  alid  superintendents  are  not  now  encounter- 
ing the  unreasoning  opposition  to  schools  so  common  in  the  earlier 
history  of  this  work.  Indians  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  the  old 
order  of  things  has  passed  away  with  the  buffalo,  and  that  only  by 
educating  his  children  can  the  Indian  compete  with  the  white  man  in 
the  struggle  for  life.  .  This  fact  is  disclosed  in  reports,  and  is  demon- 
strated in  the  increased  attendance. 
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This  increase  of  1,417  id  eurollment  and  968  in  average  attendance 
daring  the  past  year  has  been  secured  without  resort  to  coercion  even 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  law.  Oases  have  arisen  where  force 
seemed  necessary  to  induce  parents  to  place  their  children  in  the 
schools  and  to  keep  them  there  when  enrolled,  yet  I  have  retrained 
from  using  such  means,  i)referring  the  better  course  of  moral  suasion 
and  convincing  arguments,  and  finding  them  utimately  effective.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  note  the  success  of  such  methods,  clearly  evi- 
denced in  the  steady  and  healthy  increase  of  attendance,  as  shown  in 
the  following  tabulated  statement  of  the  average  attendance  of  Indian 
pupils  during  a  series  of  years: 

Table  Z.— Number  of  Indian  schools  and  average  attendance  from  1S77  to  1095. 


Year. 


1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882., 
1883.. 

1884  . 

1885  . 
1888. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1801.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 


Boardiug  schools. 


Number     A^'eTage 
^""*"®'^- attendance. 


48 

49 

52 

60 

68  ! 

71 

75  ! 

86  I 
114 
115 
117 
120 
136 
140 
146 
149 
156 
157 
157 


3,888 

2.755 

2,599 

4  358 

6,201 

7.260 

8.020 

8.705 

9.146 

9,865 

11,425 

12.422 

13.635 

14. 457 

15.061 


Day  schools,  a 


Number.    .^'T**^ 
atteudanco. 


83 
119 
107 
109 
106 
54 
64 
76 
86 
99 
110 
107 
103 
106 
110 
126 
119 
M15 
125 


4.221 
1.311 
1,443 
1 .  757 
1,942 
2.370 
2,500 
2,715 
2,406 
2,367 
2.163 
2.745 
2,668 
2,639 
3,127 


Totals. 


Number.    ,^^®r»K® 
attendance. 


131 
168 
159 
169 
174 
125 
139 
162 
200 
214 
227 


246 
256 
275 
275 
272 
282 


3.508 

4.142 

4,488 

4,651 

1,976 

4,066 

4,042 

6,115 

8,143 

9,630 

10,520 

11,420 

ll,5ft3 

12,232 

13,588 

15.167 

16,803 

« 17, 220 

18,188 


aPnblic  schools  attended  by  Indian  children  incladed  in  the  average  attendance  but  not  in  the 
number  of  schools. 

h  This  excludes  four  Eastern  Cherokee  schools  discontinued  during  1894  and  since  reopened. 

c  This  item  is  taken  from  table  on  page  510  of  report  for  1894.  made  up  l^m  later  returns  than  table 
on  page  6. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

As  noted  in  my  former  reports,  I  have  endeavored  to  place  as  many 
Indian  pupils  as  possible  in  the  State  public  schools.  Progress  has 
been  made,  but  to  a  smaller  extent  and  more  slowly  than  was  antici- 
pated. The  mingling  of  the  races  in  schools  is  not  looked  upon  with 
as  much  favor  as  it  should  be,  and  prejudice  exists  upon  the  part  of  the 
whites  as  well  as  the  Indians.  Still  the  number  of  Indian  pupils  cov- 
ered by  contracts  with  public  schools  has  almost  doubled,  being  487  for 
last  year  as  against  259  the  previous  year.  The  system  will  be  further 
urged  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  with  the  probability  that  more 
public  schools  will  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Government 
aid  of  $10  per  capita  per  quarter  for  coeducation  of  Indian  children  in 
white  schools.  The  following  table  shows  the  public  schools  in  which 
Indian  pupils  are  enrolled,  and  the  number  contracted  for: 
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Tablk  A.—Publie  schools  at  which  Indian  pupils  were  placed  under  contract  with  the 
Indian  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  if  ear  ended  June  SO,  1895, 


SUte. 

School  district. 

Coonty. 

Pupils. 

GOifornU 

Bonnd  Valley 

Inyo 

80 

Helm         ..          -.             

Sau  Diego 

Isabella.. 

10 

Miebbnui 

No.  2 

20 

KebnSlui           .  .. 

Plum  Valley,  No.  10 

Knox 

6 

No.  1 

Tbaraton 

20 

No  36    

Knox 

8 

No.  87 

do 

8 

No.  6 

Thurston 

20 

No.  90         

Knox 

8 

No.  W 

do 

10 

No.  M 

do 

2 

No  1                

do 

5 

No.  104        

do 

19 

No.  14 

Thurston 

50 

OkUhmnft                 

No.  29 

Canadian 

8 

No.  82      

Pottawatomie 

do 

8 

No.  77 

13 

Na  83 

Kingfisher 

Pottawatomie  .... 
do 

4 

No  30}    

10 

Minneba.  No.  18 

17 

No.  42 

Blaine 

7 

No.  90         

PotUwatomie  .... 
do 

8 

No.  64 

8 

No.  69 

"G" 

20 

No.  55         

Canadian 

10 

Oranm 

No.  32 

Lane 

4 

rtS 

No.  12 

}U>xelder 

48 

WMhingtffn 

No.  53 

SkRirit 

10 

No.  10.           Pierre 

1 

No.  54 

Lewis 

0 

No.  44 

Stevens 

15 

No.  51     

Lewis 

8 

Na  1 

Stevens 

29 

No.  11 

do 

6 

No.  7 

....  do  

8 

Wtooonain 

Town  of  Ashland 

A«»h^nd   

22 

Total 

487 

1                                                                          1 

NONRBSERVATION  (H)VERNMENT  SCHOOLS. 

The  location,  date  of  oi)ening,  capacity,  number  of  employees,  enroll- 
ment, and  average  attendance  of  the  various  nonreservation  boarding 
schools  and  the  rate  allowed  per  pupil  per  annum  are  shown  in  detail 
in  the  following  table : 

Tablk  5. — Location,  average  attendance,  capacity,  etc,  of  nonreservation  training  schools 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1895, 


Location  of  school. 


Carlisle,  Pa 

ChMnawa,Oreg 

Cliilooco,  OkU 

Qenoa,  Nebr 

Albuquerque,  N.  Hex 

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans . 

Grand  Junction,  Colo 

SanU  Fe,l(.Mex 

Fort  lloiaTe,Aris 

Carson,  Ner 

Pierre,  8.  Dak 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Fort  Lewis,  Colo 

Fort  Shaw,  Mont 

Ferris,  Cal 

Flandreau,  &  Dak 

Pipestone,  Minn 

Meant  Pleasant,  Mich 

Tomah.Wis 


Total. 


Date  of 
opening. 


Nov.  1.  1870 
Feb.  25,  1880 
Jan.  15,  1884 
Feb.  20,  1884 
Aug.—,  1884 
Sepl  1,  1884 

1886 

Oct.  -,*  1800 
Oct.  — ,  1890 
Dec— ,1890 
Feb.  — ,  1891 
Sept.—,  1891 
Mar.  — ,  1892 
Dec.  27, 1892 
Jan.  9,1803 
Mar.  7, 1893 
Feb.  -,  1893 
Jan.  8,1893 
Jan.  19, 1803 


Number  ,  t*.*.  _., 
of  em-  |R»t«P«'' 
-ees.l  »°°°™- 


ploye 


66  , 

28  ; 

52  , 

37 

50  , 

60 

13 

36 

18  I 

24 

12 

32 

31 

33 

19 

23 

U 

14 

13 


$167.00 
167.00 
167.00 
167.00 
167.00 
167.00 
167.00 
167.00 
167.00 
167.00 
167.00 
167.00 


167.00 
167.00 
167.00 
160.00 
167.00 


560 


Capacity. 


a800 
300 
400 
350 
300 
500 
150 
150 
150 
135 
180 
150 
800 
250 
125 
175 
90 
160 
125 


4.790 


Enroll- 
ment. 


769 
250 
352 
282 
380 
585 
182 
179 
156 
127 
120 
204 
195 
208 
163 
184 
79 
178 
121 


4,673 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


668 
214 
830 
192 
269 
499 
117 
133 
151 
119 
104 
157 
161 
194 
107 
112 

58 
135 

80 


3,799 


a  1,500  with  outing  syntem. 
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There  are  19  nonreservation  boarding  schools  now  in  operation,  one 
less  than  last  year.  The  buildings  at  Fort  Stevenson,  S.  Dak.,  having 
been  burned,  the  school  there  has  been  discontinued.  That  school  was 
originally  established  at  Fort  Stevenson,  not  because  of  any  special 
advantage  of  location,  but  because  of  the  abandoned  military  buildings 
there  which  ebuld  be  utilized.  Pupils  were  obtained  mostly  from  the 
Fort  Berthold  Agency,  17  miles  distant,  which  had  no  Government 
boarding  school.  A  new  boarding  school  has  been  established  at  Fort 
Berthold  during  the  past  year,  which  will  practically  supply  the  place 
of  the  school  hitherto  carried  on  at  Fort  Stevenson.  The  number  of 
nonreservation  boarding  schools  now  in  operation  I  consider  sufficient 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  our  educational  system.  At  least  for 
the  present,  no  more  such  schools  will  be  organized,  but  existing  ones 
will  be  fostered,  enlarged,  and  more  fully  prepared  to  accomplish  the 
work  mapped  out  for  them.  There  has  been  an  increase  during  the 
year  of  323  in  the  enrollment  at  these  schools,  making  a  total  of  4,673 
pupils. 

The  majority  of  these  schools  are  equipped  for  thorough  industrial 
work,  and  great  stress  is  laid  upon  this  portion  of  the  educational  cur- 
riculum. While  literary  branches  are  by  no  means  neglected,  and 
Indians  are  found  to  develop  into  apt  students  as  soon  as  they  master 
the  English  language,  the  necessity  of  giving  Indian  youth  an  all-round 
training,  which  shall  equip  them  for  earning  their  own  living,  is  kept 
constantly  in  view.  To  teach  the  Indian  boy  and  girl  to  work  intelli- 
gently, effectively,  and  hence  remuneratively,  is  the  first  consideration; 
but  this  so  involves  discipline  of  mind,  as  well  as  skill  of  handiwork, 
that  neither  can  be  slighted  without  loss  to  the  other. 

The  nonreservation  school  in  its  peculiar  work  is  a  most  valuable 
adjunct  to  Indian  education  and  civilization,  and  should  stand  in  rela- 
tion to  the  regular  Government  school  as  tne  college  to  the  high  school. 
I  have  endeavored  to  give  vitality  to  this  idea  by  a  system  of  transfers 
from  the  reservation  schools.  The  brightest  and  most  efficient  higher- 
grade  pupils  are  recommended  by  school  superintendents  and  agents  for 
transfer  to  nonreservation  schools,  the  same  being  in  the  nature  of  a 
promotion.  It  therefore  stimulates  and  encourages  those  who  desire 
to  further  enlarge  their  minds  and  make  greater  opportunities  for 
themselves,  and  leaves  more  room  for  the  other  pupils  from  the  camps 
or  day  schools.  The  gradual  elaboration  of  this  plan  so  as  to  finally  fill 
the  nonreservation  schools  with  only  graduates  of  the  reservation 
schools  will  add  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  general  system  of 
Indian  education. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Office  to  give  Indian  graduates  every  oppor- 
tunity practicable  to  enter  the  field  of  life  in  good  situations,  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  been  exceedingly  favorable  to  the  em- 
ployment of  Indians  as  teachers.  In  order  to  give  greater  latitude  in 
the  matter,  the  President  amended  the  civil- service  rules  relating  to 
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appoiotments  and  proiuotions  ia  the  Indiau  school  service  by  adding 
the  following  clause : 

Qradnatea  of  IndiaD  normal  schools  and  of  normal  classes  in  Indian  schools  may 
be  employed  in  the  Indian  school  service  af>  assistant  teachers  or  day -school  teachers 
without  further  examinaiion,  provided  that  certificates  of  satisfactory  proficiency, 
of  good  moral  character,  and  of  physical  soundness,  signed  by  the  proper  officials, 
be  transmitted  at  the  time  of  appointment  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission:  And 
prodded  /nriher,  That  until  the  1st  of  July,  1896,  graduates  of  the  senior  classes  of 
Carlisle,  Hampton,  Lincoln  Institute,  Chilocco,  Haskell  Institute,  and  other  Indiau 
schools  of  equal  grade  may  be  included  in  the  provisions  of  this  rule.  Such  teachers 
shall  become  eligible  for  promotion  to^  advanced  positions  on  presentation  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  satisfactory  certificates  of  efficiency  and  fidelity  in  their 
work  and  of  a  progressive  spirit  in  their  professional  interests,  signed  by  their 
immediate  official  superiors  and  by  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  and 
forwarded  with  his  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Commission 
reserving  to  itself  the  right  to  decide  as  to  the  satisfaotoriness  of  such  certificates. 

This  modificatioa  has  enabled  me  to  secure  excellent  teachers,  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  debarred  from  entering  the  service.  The 
corps  of  teachers  now  numbers  many  graduates  of  training  schools 
who  have  proven  themselves  worthy  employees  well  qualified  for  their 
work.  Many  other  positions  in  the  school  service  are  filled  by  Indians, 
and  for  all  unclassified  positions  agents  and  superintendents  are 
instructed  to  give  preference  to  Indians. 

BBSEBVATION   (K>VEBNMENT  BOABDINa  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  75  Government  boarding  schools  situated  on  various  reser- 
vations. The  following  table  shows  their  location,  capacity,  and  date 
of  opening: 


Table  6. — LoeaHon,  oapadty,  and  date  of  opening  of  Government  reservation  hoarding 

schools. 


Location. 


I  Capac- 1 
I    ity.     f 


Date  of 
opening. 


Remarks. 


Ariaona: 

Colorado  River 

Keama  Canyon 

Han^o  Agency , 

Pima , 

San  Carlos 

White  MoiinUin  Apaclie. 
California: 

Fort  Yuma 

Hoopa 

Bonnd  Valley 


Idaho: 

Fort  HaU 

FortLapwai 

Lemhi 

Indian  Territory: 

Qnapaw  

Seneoa,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte. 


Kickapoo 

Pottawatomie. 


Sao  and  Fox  and  Iowa. . 

Minnesota: 

Leech  Lake 

Pine  Point 


A  Also  40  day  pupil 


100 
90 
100 
150 
100 
50 

250 
120 
70 


200 
200 
40 


Mar.  -.,  1879 
1887 


Dec.  — ,  1881  i 
Sept.  — ,  1881  ; 
Oct.  —.1880) 
Feb.  — .  1894  I 

Apr.  — ,  1884 
Jan.  21, 1893 
Sept.  12, 1893 


,    1874 

Sept.— ,re86' 
Sept— ,1885 


School  began  August  15,  1881:  discon- 
tinued in  July,  1883,  by  burning  of 
building. 


110    Sept.— ,1872 

180  j  June—,  1872    Begun  by  Friends  as  orphan  asylum  in 
1867  under  contract  with  tribe. 


a30 
75 


50| 


Oct   — ,  1871  ' 

,    1873) 

,    1871  !  Iowa. 

Sept—,  1875  ;  Sac  and  Fox. 


6  40  '  Nov. —,1867' 
60     Mar.  — ,  1892 


Prior  to  this  date  a  contract  school 
opened  in  November,  1888. 

b  Also  20  day  pupils. 
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Table  6. — Location,  capaoity,  and  date  of  opening  of  Government  reservation  boarding 

schools — Continued. 


Location. 


Date  of 
opening. 


Minnesota— Continned. 
Red  Lake 
White  Earth 
WUd  Kice  River 

Montana : 

Blackfeet 

Crow 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck. 
Nebraska: 

Omaha 

Santee 

Winnebago 
Nevada : 

Pyramid  Lake 

^Western  Shoshone 
New  Mexico: 

Mescalero 
North  Dakota: 

Fort  Borthold,  Browning 

FortTotten 


Remarks. 


1871     Building  bamed  in  February,  1805. 
60  ;  Mar.  — .  1892    Prior  to  this  date  a  contract  school 
opened  in  November,  1888. 


Standing  Rock,  agency 
Standing  Rock,  agricultiiral 
Standing  Rock,  Grand  River 
North  Carolina: 

Eastern  Cherokee. 

Oklahoma: 

Absentee  Shawnee 
Arapaho 
Cheyenne 
Fort  Sill 


Osage. 
Otoe 

Pawnee 

Ponca 

Rainy  Mountain 

Riverside  (Wichito) 

Sac  and  Fox 


Oregon: 

Grande  Ronde. 

Klamath 

Siletz 

Simnasho. 

Umatilla 

Yainax 
South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River 


Crow  Creek 
liOwer  Brul6 
Sisseton 
Yankton 

Utoh: 
Ouray 
Uintah 

Washington 
NeahBay 
Chehalis.. 
Okanagan 
Pnyallup 
Quinaielt 
Skokomisb 
Yakima 

Wisconsin : 
Menomonee 
Oneida. 


Previously  a  semlboarding  school. 


At  agency. 
Fort  Totten. 


Jan.    1,1803    Prior  to  this  date  a  contract  aohool 
opened  in  1885. 


In  Kansas. 

In  Indian  Territory. 


In  Nebraska. 
In  Nebraska. 
In  Indian  Territory. 


In  Kansas. 

In  Indian  Territory. 


At  Fort  Sill.     Transrerre<l   with  the 
agency  to  the  Washita  in  1878. 


At  new  agency.  At  old  ageney  school 
for  girls  opened  in  1874,  under  mls> 
sionary  auspices  in  Govt,  buildings; 
school  for  boys  opened  in  1880. 


oAIso  2U  duy  pupilfl. 


6  Also  :io  day  pupAs^OOQlC 
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The  attendance  upon  these  schools  is  good,  the  increase  during  the 
year  in  enroUment  being  437,  notwithstanding  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  schools.  The  schools  at  Warm  Springs  and  Yainax  have  been 
consolidated.  Fort  Bennet  school  at  the  old  Cheyenne  River  Agency 
has  left  its  dilapidated  buildings  and  been  consolidated  with  the  new 
Cheyenne  River  Agency  school.  The  Pine  Ridge  school  has  not  been 
in  ox>eration  owing  to  the  burning  of  its  buildings. 

The  personnel  of  the  various  schools  has  been  placed  upon  a  higher 
plane  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  efficiency  can  be  noted.  With  few 
exceptions  harmony  has  prevailed  between  the  agents  and  superintend- 
ents, and  in  unison  they  have  endeavored  to  build  up  the  schools  under 
their  charge.  I  note  with  pleasure  the  great  interest  taken  in  their 
schools  by  the  agents  and  their  commendable  pride  in  making  up  by 
excellent  work  for  deficiencies  in  equipment. 

As  teachers  and  officers  become  more  experienced  they  of  course 
become  more  proficient  in  dealing  with  and  instructing  the  Indians. 
It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  a  new  teacher, ^no  matter  how  efficient  in 
white  schools,  to  at  once  become  a  successful  Indian  instructor.  Con- 
ditions are  so  different,  language  is  such  a  barrier,  and  individual  char- 
acteristics are  so  dissimilar  that  it  takes  time  to  become  adjusted  and 
to  learn  how  to  invent  new  methods  or  to  adapt  old  ones  to  new  sur- 
roundings. 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  to  successful  Indian  instruction  is 
the  day  school.  These  schools  are  generally  situated  near  the  camps, 
and  take  the  little  ones  from  the  very  heart  of  barbarism.  Rude, 
uncouth,  and  shy,  the  teacher  has  a  most  difficult  task  in  instilling  the 
first  principles  of  knowledge  into  their  brains;  but  patiently,  step  by 
step,  this  is  gradually  accomplished.  These  schools  perform  serious 
work  in  the  educational  plan.  There  are  now  110  of  them,  all,  with  the 
exception  of  eight,  on  reservations,  and  they  have  a  capacity  for  4,145 
pupils.  This  is  an  increase  during  the  year  of  411  in  capacity  and  10 
in  number.  At  a  large  majority  of  these  schools  a  noonday  lunch  is 
furnished.  This  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  tiieir  efficiency,  and  has 
done  much  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  attendance. 

The  distribution  of  the  day  schools  is  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

Table  7. — Location  and  capacity  of  Government  day  schoola,  June  30,  1895, 

Arizona:  I    Iowa:  Capacity 

Moqni—  Capacity.  Sao  and  Fox 4. 

Hnalapai 40  i 

Orelba 40  ' 


Polacca 50 

Nav^o— 

Little  Water 30 

Snpai 30 

dOffornU: 

BigPinoa 35 

Binhopa 40 

Maochefltera 30 

Mission,  0  8chool8 283 

Potter  Valleya 50 

Ukiaha 40 

Upper  Lakea 45 


Miobigan : 

Baraga 60 

If  iDDoaota : 

Birch  Cooley 36 

White  Earth,  Twin  Lake 25 

Montana: 

Tongue  River 80 

Nebraska: 

Santee,  Ponca 3C 

Nevada : 

Walker  River 30 

Wadsworth 30 


a  Not  on  reservation. 
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Table  7. — Loeation  and  capacity  of  Government  day  sckoohj  June  SO,  1895 — ContiDued, 
New  Mexico : 


Pueblo —  Capacity. 

Cochito 30 

Lafj^una 40 

SantaClara 30 

Zla 35 

North  Carolina. 


South  Dakota:  Capaoitj. 

Cheyenne  River,  3  Bchools vO 

Pine  Bidge,  25  schools 1,000 

Rosebud,  21  schools 098 

Washington : 

Lummi 50 

NeahBay,  Quillehute 60 

Puyallup— 


Eastern  Cherokee.  4  schools 167  1  Jamestowna 30 


North  DakoU: 


PortGamblea 24 


DevilsLake,TurtleMountain,3scho«l8.      150  ,   Wisconsin: 

Standing  Rock.  5  schools 180  G«en  Ba^^^^^^ 240 


Fort  Berthold,  2  schools 


Oregon: 

Hat  Creek 25 

a  Not  on  reservation. 


La  Pointe,  6  schools 246 


Total  capacity 4,145 

Total  number  of  schools 110 


GOVERNMENT  AID  TO  CONTRACT  SCHOOLS. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year  contains  the 
following  provision  in  regard  to  decreasing  and  limiting  the  amount  of 
assistance  to  be  given  by  the  Government  to  the  support  of  schools  for 
Indians  carried  on  under  private  auspices,  and  known  as  contract 
schools : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  contracts,  but  only  with  present  contract 
schools,  for  the  education  of  Indian  pupils  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  eighty  per  centum  of 
the  amount  so  used  for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  the 
Government  shall,  as  early  as  practicable,  make  provision  for  the  education  of  Indian 
children  in  Qovernment  schools. 

The  question  of  making  this  20  per  cent  reduction  in  the  amount  to 
be  allowed  for  contract  schools,  amounting  to  $92,701,  was  a  very  seri- 
ous one,  as  the  mjvjority  of  the  schools  were  doing  good  work,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  decide  where  the  reduction  should  be  made,  I  took  it 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  Department,  as  well  as  of  Congress,  not  to 
deprive  Indian  children  of  schooling,  but  merely  to  provide  that  Indi- 
ans educated  at  Government  expense  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be 
educated  at  Government  schools  in  preference  to  denominational  schools. 
Therefore  it  was  decided  not  to  make  a  uniform  "horizontal"  reduction 
everywhere,  but  instead,  (1)  To  continue  without  modification  contracts 
with  schools  at  points  where  the  Government  had  no  schools  or  had 
very  inadequate  school  facilities;  (2)  to  reduce  the  number  of  pupils 
to  be  contracted  for  at  points  where  the  Government  had  already  pro- 
vided good  school  accommodations;  (3)  to  assume  all  schools  hitherto 
carried  on  under  private  auspices  which  should  be  oifered  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  Indian  school  purposes;  (4)  to  reduce  per  capita  allow- 
ances to  schools  which  had  been  receiving  rates  in  excess  of  those 
allowed  the  m^ority  of  the  contract  schools. 

April  15  last  the  usual  circular  letter  was  sent  out  by  this  office  to 
Indian  school  contractors,  asking  them  to  submit  a  statement -as  to 
what  provision  for  caring  for  Indian  chidren  under  contract  they 
desired  the  Government  to  make  in  their  behalf  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  From  replies  received  and  subsequent  correspondence  it  appeared 
that  the  Government  could  obtain  control  of  the  following  schools  and 
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oondact  them  hereafter  ajs  Government  schools — bnildings  and  appli- 
ances being  sold  or  rented  to  the  Government  for  Indian  school  use : 

Amount  of 
last  yeai  s 
•  oontraot. 

Sehool  «t  Wittenberg,  Wis.  (Lutheran) $15,120 

Ramona  School,  Crow  Reservation,  Mont  (Unitarian) 5, 490 

School  at  Greenville,  Cal.  (Woman's  National  Indian  Associ- 
ation)         4,320 

Hope  School,  Springfield,  S.  Dak.  (Episcopal) 4,860 

Also  the  following  school  desired  no  renewal  of  contract: 

White's  Manual  Labor  Institute,  Wabash,  Ind.  (Fneuds) 10, 020 

In  this  way  $39,810  of  the  required  reduction  was  easily  provided  for 
It  remained,  therefbre,  to  make  the  rest  of  the  reductions,  to  the  extent 
of  over  $50,000,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  contractors  (in  all  cases)  and 
in  such  away  and  at  such  points  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Office  would 
be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians.  To  bring  this  about  contracts 
with  twenty-three  schools  were  reduced  either  in  the  number  of  pupils 
or  the  rate  allowed  per  pupil;  contracts  with  four  schools  were  discon- 
tinued, and  twenty-eight  schools  had  their  contracts  renewed  without 
change. 

The  equipment  of  the  Bamona  School  on  the  Crow  Reservation  has 
been  purchased  and  that  school  will  be  operated  iu  the  future  as  a  Gov- 
ernment school  under  the  Crow  agent.  The  schools  at  Wittenberg,  Wis., 
GreenviUe,  Cal.,  and  Springfield,  S.  Dak.,  have  been  rented  from  their 
owners  and  converted  into  regular  Government  boarding  schools. 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  contract  schools  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  table : 


TABI.B  8. — SehooU  conducted  under  contract,  with  number  of  pupils  contracted  for,  rate 
per  capita,  and  total  amount  of  oontraet  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1895,  and  June 
SO,  1896, 


Location  of  school. 


18d5.  1806. 

l^iU?2ir  Number'  Amount  l^Jf^Pfl.  Nnmber!  Amount 
f7^^    ^^^^^-^  required  \^^l^^  allowed.^  required. 


Bsrmga,  Hich.  (Chippewa  boarding) 

Bernalillo  boardine,  New  Mexico 

California: 

Hoplandday 

St.  Turlbias  boarding 

rklah  day 

Pinole  day 

Ootville  Agency.  Wash. : 

Colvllle  boarding 

Coeard'Al^ne  bmrding 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  8.  Dak. : 

Immaculate  Conception  boarding 

Grace  Howard  Mission  boarding 

Crow  Agency,  Mont. : 

St.  Xavier's  boarding 

Montana  Industrial  Doarding 

Derila  Lake  Agency,  N.  Dak. : 

St  Mary *8  boarding.  Turtle  Mountain 
Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont. : 

St.  Paul's  boarding^. 

Oracerille  boarding  Jainneeota 

Qreen  Bay  Agency,  Wis. : 

SkJo«epn*0  bfNttding 


$108 
125 

30 
108 
30 
30 

108 
108 

108 


108 
108 


108 
108 


108 


50 


136 


I 


$4,8«0 
7,500 

600 
3,240 
600  I 
600  I 


7.020 
7.560 

6.480 
3,000 

9,180 
5.400 


130  I   14,040 


14,580 
5,400 


130  i   14,040 


$10« 
125  , 


108  , 


108  I 


108 


108 
108 


108 


40. 


30 

20  1 

108 

10 

30 

18  ! 

30 

18 

108 

60 

108 

60 

130 


110  I 
50 


105  > 


$4,320 
7,500 

600 

1,080 

540 

540 

6,480 
6,480 

5.400 
V,000 

7,560 


14,040 

11.880 
5,400 

11.340 
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Table  8. — Schools  conducted  under  contract,  etc, — Continiied. 


Location  of  sohodl. 


I^SjJfXV  Number 
Annum. 


Greenville  boarding J[^aUfomi* 

Halstead  boarding,  Kansas 

Harbor  Springs  boarding,  Michigan.. 

La  Pointe  Agency,  Wis. : 

Bayfield  boarding , 

Bayfield  day 

St  Mary's  boarding 


Bad  Biverdar... 

Lac  Coort  d'OreiUes  day . 

Red  Cliff  day. 


Morris  boarding,  Minnesota 

North  Yakima  Doarding, Washington.. 
Osage  Agency,  Okla. : 

Fawhnska  boarding 

St.  John's  boarding.  Hominy  Creek. 
Pine  Kidse  Agency,  K  Dak. : 

Holy  Kosary  boarding 

Plum  Creek  boarding,  Leslie,  S.  Dak... 

Point  Iroquois  day.  Bay  Mills,  Mich 

Pneblo  Agency,  N.  Mex. : 

Acoma  day 

Isletaday 

Laguna  day 

Jemesday 

San  Juan  day 

Santo  Domingo  day 

Taos  day 

Bosebnd  Agency,  S.  Dak. : 

St.  Francis  boarding , 

San  Diego  boarding,  California 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla. : 

Sacred  Heart  boarding 

St.  Peter's  Mission  boardmg,  Montana. . . 
Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo. : 

St.  Stephen's  boarding 

Episcopal  Mission  b<Mrding 

Tongne  River  Agency,  Mont. : 

stLabre's  boarding 

Tnlalip  Agency,  Wash : 

Tmalip  boarding 

White  Karth  Agency,  Minn. : 

St.  Benedict^  boarding  (orphan) 

Red  Lake  boarding. 


Hope  boarding,  Sprin^aeld.  S. Dak. 
Wittenberg  boarmng,  Wisconsin... 


1805. 


$108 
125  I 
106 

125 
»0  , 

108 
80 
30 
30 

108 

108 

125 
125 

108 

108 

30 


30 
.30 
80 

108 
125 

108 
108 

108 
108 

108 

106 

108 
108 
108 
108 


Total. 


SCHOOLS   8PBCIALLT    APPBOPUATBD    FOR 
BT  OOlfOBBSS.  a 


Banning  boarding,  California , 

Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont 

Clontarf  boarding,  Minnesota 

Flathead  Agency,  Mont 

Rensselaer  boaraing,  Indiana 

St.  Benedict's  boaraing,  St.  Joseph,  Minn . 

St.  John's  boarding,  OolleKeville,  Minn . . . 

Kate  Drexel  Industrial  boarding,  Uma- 
tilla Agency,  Oreg 

White's  Manual  Labor  Institute,  Wabash, 
Ind 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia 

Lincoln  Institution,  Phihidelphia,  Pa 


Total. 


125 
125 
150 
150 


150 
150 

100 

167 
167 
167 


40 
30 
05 

80 
30 
50 
15 
40 
30 
80 
35 

50 
40 

140 
15 
20 

25 
30 
25 
35 
22 
25 
20 

05 
95 

40 
180 

65 
20 

40 

100 

00 
40 
45 
140 


100 
100 
100 
300 
60 
50 
50 

60 

60 
120 
200 


Amonnt 
required. 


$4,320 
8,750 
10,260 

3,750 
000 

5,400 
450 

1,200 
000 

8,640 

3,780 

6,250 
5,000 

15,120 

1,620 

600 

750 
000 
750 
1,060 
660 
750 
600 

10,260 
11,875 

4,320 
10,440 

7,020 
2,160 


10,800 

0,720 
4,320 
4.860 
15.120 


1896. 


^Sn^r    allowed, 
annum. 


285,715 


12,500 
12,500 
15,000 
45,000 
8.380 
7,500 
7,600 

6,000 

10,020 
20,040 
33,400 


177,790 


$125 
108 


108 
30 

108 
30 
30 
30 

108 

108 

125 
125 

108 

"30 


30 


108 
126 


108 

108 
108 

108 

108 

108 
1G8 


25 
05 

80 
30 
50 
15 
40 
30 
65 
35 

50 
40 

140 


Amount 
required. 


20 


125 
108 
150 
129 


125 
125 


100 


167 
167 


145 

52 
20 

40 

05 

00 
40 


100 

100 

65 

300 


48 


120  I        20.040 
200  83,400 


a  Of  these  schools  only  Hampton  and  Lincoln  have  especial  appropriations  for  1806. 
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The  amounts  allowed  for  contract  schools,  aggregated  and  compared 
with  former  years,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 

Table  9. — AnumnU  set  apart  for  education  of  Indians  in  tokools  under  private  control  for 
the  fiscal  years  1889  to  1896,  inclusive. 


1890. 


1891. 


iCatbolie 

Prc!sbjt«rian 

Congregatloiial 

Xpifloopal 

Frifflids 

HennoDite 

Umtaxias 

Latberan,  Wittenberg,  Wis. 

Metbodiet 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Daggett 

M«s  Howard 

AppcopriatioD  for  Lincoln 

Institotion 

Appropriation  for  Hampton 

iDstitnte 

Woman's  National  Indian 

Association 

Point  Iroquis,  Mich 

Phim  Creek,  Leslie,  S.  Dak. . 


I  41,825 
29,810 
18,700 
28,383 
3,125 
5,400 
4,050 
2,726 


1892. 


Total. 


J35«,957 

47,650 

28,450 

24,876 

23,383 

4,375 

5,400 

7,560 

9,940 


275 
33,400 
20,040 


1363,349  ,$394,756 
44,850       44,310 


600 
33.400 
20.040 


529,905  I  562,640 


27,271 
29,010 
24,743 
4,375 
5,400 
9,180 
6,700 


29,146 
23,220 
24,743 
4,375 
5.400 
16,200 
13,980 


$375,845 

30,090 

25,786 

4,860 

10,020 

3,750 

5,400 

15,120 


1,000        2.000 


33,400 
20,040 


570.218 


33,400 
20,040 


611,570 


1898. 


$389,745 
36,340 
10,825 
7,020 
10,020 
3,750 
5,400 
15.120 


a6,480 
2,500 

33,400 

20,040 


533,241 


1894. 


$359,215 


3,000 

33,400 

20.040 

2.040 
900 


537,600 


1896. 


$306,471 


7,020 
]0,020 
3.760 
5.400 
15,120 


3,000 

83,400 

20,040 

4,320 

600 

1,620 


1896. 


2,160 
8,125 


3,000 
38,400 
20,040 


463,505     370.796 


a  This  contract  was  made  in  1892  witb  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Cborch.  As  that  organisaUon  did  not  wish  to  make  any  contracts  for  1893  the  contract  was  renewed 
with  Mrs.  Daggett. 

NEW  WOEK. 


In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  not  much  new  work  has  been  under- 
taken in  the  school  field  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  The  attention  of 
the  Office  has  been  mainly  directed  to  improving  the  school  plants 
already  in  existence,  so  as  to  enlarge  their  usefulness  and  better  fit 
tbem  for  their  requirements.  However,  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Eeserva- 
tion  has  been  given  an  excellent  school  plant,  in  which  the  first  board- 
ing school  on  that  reservation  was  opened  September  11, 1895.  The 
new  school  at  Fort  Berthold  has  already  been  referred  to.  Almost  an 
entirely  new  plant  has  been  given  the  Lower  Brul6  school.  The  burned 
buildings  at  Neah  Bay  have  been  replaced.  New  dormitories  have  been 
erected  for  Menomonee,  Crow,  Fort  Peck,  Keam's  Canyon,  Osage,  Kaw 
Phcenix,  Quapaw,  Seger  Colony,  Seneca,  Yakima,  and  Yankton  schools. 
These  dormitories  were  absolutely  necessary  to  relieve  overcrowding 
and  give  to  Indian  pupils  the  amount  of  space  demanded  by  hygienic 
science,  not  to  say  humanity.  The  Phoenix  and  Perris  schools  have 
been  furnished  with  much-needed  hospitals.  The  Uintah  school  has 
been  enlarged^  water  supply  and  sewerage  have  been  looked  after  at 
Fort  Shaw;  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  toward  having  the  two 
wretchedly  provided  for  schools  at  Yainax  and  Warm  Springs  comfort- 
ably housed  in  one  set  of  commodious,  suitable  buildings.  The  ten  new 
day  schools  have  already  been  referred  to.  Several  new  day  school 
buildings  have  been  erected,  and  minor  improvements  have  been  made 
at  too  many  points  to  be  enumerated* 
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Arrangements  are  in  progress  to  erect  additional  buildings  at  Potta- 
watomie and  Great  !Nemaha,  Fort  Lapwai,  Fort  Bertbold,  Pine  Point, 
and  Wild  Rice  River  schools;  also  to  give  five  new  schools  to  the 
Navajoes.  Their  educational  awakening  was  referred  to  in  my  last 
report,  and  attention  called  to  the  importance  of  responding  with 
increased  school  facilities.  For  20,000  nomads  upon  a  large  and  mostly- 
barren  reservation  several  separate  schools  must  be  provided,  and  I 
have  decided  that,  at  present,  instead  of  enlarging  the  one  boarding 
school  now  there,  it  will  be  better  to  establish  at  each  of  five  principal 
points  where  there  is  plenty  of  water  a  school  to  accommodate  and 
care  for  50  pupils.  They  will  be  erected  this  fall,  and  I  am  in  hopes 
will  prove  a  great  blessing  to  the  Navajoes,  who  are  now  clamorous  for 
the  schooling  which  they  formerly  scorned.  One  of  the  new  day 
schools  opened  last  yea^  was  given  these  people. 

A  delegation  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians,  under  the  charge 
of  Captain  Woodson,  acting  United  States  Indian  agent,  who  visited 
Washington  last  spring,  manifested  considerable  interest  in  obtaining 
better  school  facilities  for  their  people.  After  i^lly  considering  the 
matter  with  the  agent,  it  has  been  decided  to  erect  a  new  school  plant 
at  the  Red  Moon  issue  station  which  will  acommodate  about  60  pupils. 

NEEDS. 

The  needs  of  the  Indian  school  service  are  many,  but  I  desire  now 
only  to  call  attention  to  the  most  important  or  the  most  obvious. 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  large  number  of  children  on 
the  Eaowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Indian  Reservation.  About  400  are 
yet  to  be  provided  with  school  accommodations,  although  this  reserva- 
tion has  now  four  boarding  schools,  at  Fort  Sill,  Riverside,  Washita, 
and  Rainy  Mountain,  respectively.  The  Washita  school,  with  a 
capacity  of  150,  must  be  abandoned,  as  the  buildings  are  dangerously 
worn  out,  and  it  will  cost  more  to  repair  them  than  they  are  worth.  It 
is  proposed  to  discontinue  this  school  and  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
remaining  three  so  as  to  accommodate  the  school  population  unpro- 
vided for  now.  To  make  these  changes  properly  will  cost  not  far  from 
$50,000. 

While  the  needs  of  the  La  Pointe  Agency  have  been  partially  sup- 
plied  by  the  new  Lac  du  Flambeau  school,  there  is  great  need  for  board- 
ing schools  upon  other  reservations  under  that  agency.  The  various 
Indian  communities  are  so  widely  separated  that  each  one  needs  its 
own  school. 

Early  this  year  the  school  plants  at  Santee,  Nebr.,  and  White  Earth, 
Minn,,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Temporary  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  continue  these  schools  and  it  is  proposed  to  rebuild  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

The  large  Pine  Ridge  Agency  has  been  without  a  Government  board- 
ing school  since  its  buildings  burned  in  February,  1894,  while  Rosebud 
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Agency  has  never  bad  one.  It  is  hoped  soon  to  replace  one  and  fdlflU 
the  long-delayed  promise  of  tfie  other,  and  to  give  to  the  Sioax  of  Rose- 
bad  and  Pine  Eidge  industrial  schools  of  sach  proportions  as  will  be  a 
credit  to  these  large  reservations. 

The  Southern  Utes  in  Colorado  have  not  yet  been  supplied  with  a 
boarding  school  of  their  own.  Before  attempting  that,  however,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  induce  them  to  patronize  the  school  at  Fort  Lewis,  which  is 
not  far  distant.  The  agent  and  superintendent  have  been  instructed 
that,  so  far  as  the  enrollment  of  the  pupils  is  concerned,  they  will  con- 
sider the  Fort  Lewis  school  as  a  Ute  Eeservation  school.  By  giving  the 
Utes  t^is  privilege  I  hope  to  make  them  feel  a  proprietary  interest  in 
the  school  and  to  overcome  their  prejudices  against  sending  their  chil- 
dren away  from  home. 

As  I  said  last  year,  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  Indian  school 
service  is  better  water  facilities  and  sewerage.  Several  schools  have 
been  located  with  apparently  but  little  regard  to  the  water  supply,  and 
to  meet  that  want  entails  heavy  expense.  A  good  deal  has  been  done 
in  this  direction,  but  still  more  requires  to  be  done.  Comparatively 
few  schools  report  good  hygienic  conditions  so  far  as  the  disposal  of 
sewage  is  concerned,  and  many  d^lore  their  lack  of  water  in  case  of 
fire.  Qood  water  and  plenty  of  it  is  a  desideratum  at  every  school. 
In  fact,  ample  bathing  facilities,  ventilation,  sewerage,  etc.,  together 
with  steam  heat  in  the  ^Northern  climates,  should  be  considered  absolute 
necessities.  Yet  for  lack  of  funds  there  are  many  schools  where  such 
so-called  'improvements"  are  sadly  lacking.  The  matter  of  lighting 
schools  also  needs  attention.  To  light  large  institutions  by  kerosene 
lamps  and  then  give  them  a  scant  water  supply  is  to  invite  fires  more 
coBtly  than  would  be  the  'improvements"  denied. 

SCHOOL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  apiHPopriations  for  school  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1896,  amount  to  $2,056,515,  a  decrease  of  2  per  cent  :b-om  last  year. 
The  greatest  economy  is  practiced  in  every  branch  of  the  Indian  school 
service,  from  the  smallest  salaried  position  to  the  building  of  a  large 
school  plant.  My  school  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  based 
upon  carefiil  consideration  of  the  needs  of  this  branch  of  the  sefvioe, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  decreased  without  materially  affecting 
its  efficiency. 
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Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  table,  showing  the  appro* 
priations  for  a  series  of  years : 

Table  10. — Annual  appropriations  made  by  the  Government  since  the  fiscal  year  1877  for 
the  support  of  Indian  schools. 


Year. 

^SfiZ" 

Per  cent 
increase. 

Year. 

Appropri- 
ation. 

Per  cent 
increase. 

1877 

$20,000 

80,000 

60.000 

75,000 

75,000 

135,000 

487,200 

675,200 

992,800 

1,100,065 

1887 

$1,211,415 
1,179,916 
1,348,015 
1,364,568 
1.842,770 
2,291,650 
2,815,612 
2,243,497 
2,060,005 
2,056,515 

10 

1878         

50 
100 
25 

1888 

a2  0 

Ig79       

1889 

14 

1880 

1800 

1 

1881                   

1891 

35 

1882     

80 
260 
38 
47 
10 

1892   

24  3 

1883 

1893 

9 

1884 

1894 

aZ  5 

1885 

1895 

a8  87 

1886 

1806... 

a     2 

a  Decrease. 

You  will  notice  that  for  three  successive  years  the  appropriations  for 
Indian  education  have  been  reduced. 

There  are  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  Indians  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  unquestioned  policy  of  the  Government  is  their  civilization  and 
final  absorption  into  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  The  most  effective 
means  for  this  end  are  those  exerted  through  a  wise  educational  plan. 
It  is  necessary  to  provide  accommodations  for  that  part  of  the  Indian 
school  population  now  outside  of  the  doors  of  the  schoolroom.  The 
present  plants  will  not  do  so,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct 
others  and  enlarge  those  already,  established.  They  should  have  mod- 
ern appliances  and  be  well  adapted  for  their  purposes,  and  this  will 
require  increasing  and  not  decreasing  current  appropriations.  More- 
over,  existing  schools  must  be  maintained.  While  the  cost  of  main- 
taining a  plant  when  once  established  is  not  so  great  as  to  establish  it, 
yet  the  expense  is  continuous.  It  reaches  on  through  the  years,  and 
though  often  there  is  little  to  show  for  the  yearly  expenditure— on  build- 
ings, for  instance — yet  without  it  the  buildings  would  soon  become 
dilapidated  and  unsafe.  There  are  204  different  school  plants  now 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Government,  ranging  from  one  small  build- 
ing for  a  day  school  to  the  cluster  of  buildings  and  acres  of  ground, 
forming  the  extensive  institutions  of  Carlisle,  Haskell,  Salem,  and 
others.  To  erect  and  equip  them  has  e^ost  a  large  sum,  nor  can  they 
be  kept  in  good  running  order  without  other  large  sums;  but  the 
soundness  of  the  work  they  have  accomplished  and  are  accomplishing 
has  more  than  paid  for  them  all. 

To  establish  such  new  reservation  schools  as  will  be  necessary  to 
care  for  the  unprovided  school  population,  and  to  maintain  the  older 
ones,  and  to  see  that  they  not  only  hold  their  own  but  improve,  will 
require  a  considerable  expenditure,  but  I  am  confident  that  such  expend- 
iture wisely  made  will  redound  to  the  honor  and  benefit  of  the  whole 
people* 
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SUMMER  INSTITUTES. 

The  excellent  inflaence  upon  the  Indian  school  service  of  the  five 
nouiXBier  institutee  held  daring  the  months  of  Jaly  and  Aogust,  1894, 
justified  the  office  in  arranging  for  a  series  of  similar  institutes  during 
the  summer  of  1895.  Three  institutes  were  held  under  the  personal 
direction  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  respectively  at  Sioux 
Olty,  lowa^  July  1  to  6,  inclusive;  Tacoma,  Wash.,  July  21  to  27,  and 
£1  Beno,  Okla.,  August  5  to  10.  More  than  500  employees  of  the  Indian 
sehool  service  and  a  number  of  missionaries  aiQong  Indians,  and  other 
earnest  friends  of  Indian  education,  attended  these  gatherings. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  institute  programmes  the  superintendent 
of  Indian  schools  had  laid  stress  upon  the  paramount  importance  of 
industarial  taraining  in  Indian  schools,  upon  the  necessity  of  gradually 
jH^paring  the  respective  States  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  Indian 
edueation,  and  upon  the  importance  of  consi*ientious  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  every  school  employee  with  tiie  Government  in  its  Indian  policy. 
In  all  these  directions  the  institutes  achieveil  decided  success.  The 
Iiai)er8  presented  throughout,  being  by  persons  of  tried  experience 
and  judgment,  were  instructive  and  inspiring.  The  discussions  were 
extended,  free  from  every  indication  of  acrimony,  and  thoroughly  help- 
frd.  Besolutions  passed  at  the  different  meetings  are  characterized  by  a 
spirit  of  wise  moderation,  coupled  with  great  insight  into  the  needs  of 
the  Indian  school  work,  and  the  comments  of  the  press,  which  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  proceedings,  are  distinguished  by  a  healthful  tone 
of  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the  Government  in  behalf  of  the 
Indians.  Attention  is  invited  to  a  more  extended  account  of  these 
institutes  contained  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
schools,  which  is  herewith,  page  337. 

INDIAN  SCHOOL  EXHIBIT  AT  ATLANTA. 

With  the  limited  fund  allowed  it  has  seemed  best  to  undertake  in  the 
Indian  Office  exhibit  at  the  Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition 
to  present  only  the  educational  side  of  the  work  of  the  Government 
among  the  Indians.  This  was  the  course  also  pursued  at  Ohicago.  It 
was  believed  that  as  to  Indian  history,  ethnology,  sociology,  linguistics, 
etc.,  a  showing  could  much  more  satisfactorily  and  economically  be 
made  by  bureaus  or  institutions  which  give  special  attention  to  such 
matters;  for  the  Indian  Office  finds  its  own  hands  full  in  tcyirxg  to 
improve  the  present  condition  of  the  Indian,  to  protect  him  in  his  rights, 
and  to  look  out,  so  far  as  practicable,  for  his  future. 

Over  fifty  schools  in  eighteen  States  and  territories  were  asked  to 
furnish  specimens  of  schoolroom  and  industrial  work  which  would 
give  a  fair  i|lea  of  the  training  afforded  in  the  schools  and  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  pupils.  Most  of  them  responded  with  most  creditable 
material  for  the  exhibit*    Some  of  the  work  sent  was  of  a  very  high 
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order,  testifying  unmistakably  to  excellent  ability  and  conscientious 
performance  on  the  part  of  both  employees  and  pupils  in  schoolrooms 
and  shops. 

It  was  hardly  practicable  to  attempt  to  show  what  was  also  being  done 
in  the  way  of  training  in  housekeeping  and  farming,  especially  as  space 
for  the  exhibit  was  very  much  restricted.  But  if  these,  too,  could  have 
had  their  fair  share  in  the  exhibit  the  all-round  training  of  head  and 
hand  which  exists  in  the  various  Government  Indian  schools  would 
have  ample  showing.  As  it  is  I  am  satisfied  that  the  exhibit  will  be 
found  to  be  of  great  interest,  and  such  as  to  prove  conclusively  the 
ability  and  readiness  of  Indian  youth  to  adopt  the  language  and 
assimilate  the  ideas  and  ways  of  the  white  man;  also  that  the  Indian 
school  service  has  a  corps  of  competent  and  successftd  instructors. 

Several  schools  sent  exceptionally  good  specimens  of  kindergarten 
work,  and  from  this  up  to  algebra  the  papers  are  just  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  white  children  of  the  same  age  and  the  same  amount  of 
schooling,  making  allowance  for  the  time  consumed  in  mastering  the 
refractory  English  language. 

FIELD   MATEONS  AND  FEMALE  INDUSTEIAL  TEACHERS. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  agents  at  Standing  Bock  and 
Bosebud  agencies  there  have  been  established  among  the  Sioux  the 
positions  of  "female  industrial  teachers  (field  service),'*  payable  from 
the  Sioux  educational  fund.  Their  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
field  matrons — visiting  Indian  homes  and  teaching  the  women  the  art 
of  domestic  economy.  The  importance  of  this  work  is  very  great  and 
will  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  education  of  the  girls  and  make 
brighter  the  home  life  of  the  returne<l  pupils. 

For  strictly  field  matron  work  Congress  gave  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  $5,000  more  than  last  year,  making  the  appropriation  $15,000. 
This  enables  the  office  to  heed  a  few  more  calls  of  agents  and  Indians 
for  field  matrons  to  be  assigned  to  their  fields;  but,  for  want  of  fiindSi 
quite  as  many  requests  have  been  refrised  as  have  been  granted. 

I  trust  that  the  appropriation  for  next  year  will  grant  a  still  further 
increase  in  the  fund.  No  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  service  rendered 
by  field  matrons  toward  ameliorating  and  elevating  Indian  home  life 
has  ever  been  suggested.  As  an  experiment  its  success  was  conceded' 
beforehand,  and  four  years  of  actual  exx>erience  only  strengthens- 
belief  in  the  good  which  is  being  accomplished  by  the  expenditures 
for  such  work.  Reports  from  field  matrons  are  submitted  herewith 
on  pages  120  and  205. 
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ALLOTMENTS  AND  PATENTS. 

The  progress  madeiu  allotment  work  since  the  last  annual  report  is 
as  follows: 

ON  RESERVATIONS. 

Dnring  the  year  patents  have  been  issued  and  delivered  to  the 
following  Indians: 

Yanktons  in  South  Dakota 1,165 

8iletz  in  Oregon 541 

Chippewasof  Lac  da  Flambeaa  Reeervation  in  Wiaconsiu  (under 

treaty  of  1854) 6 

Chippewae  of  L'Anse  and  Vienx  de  Sert  Reservation  in  Mich- 
igan treaty  of  1854) 176 

NezPerc^  in  Idaho 1,576 

Kickapooein  Oklahoma 283 

Chippewas  of  Lac  Conrt  d'Oreilles  Reservation    in  Wisconsin 
(under  treaty  of  1854) 118 

Patents  have  been  issued  but  not  delivered  as  follows: 

Indians  of  the  Round  Valley  Reservation  in  California 601 

Allotments  have  been  approved  by  this  office  and  the  Department 
and  patents  are  now  being  prepared  in  the  General  Land  Office  for  the 
following  Indians: 

Prairie  Band  of  Pottawatomies  in  Kansas 322 

Kickapoosin  Kansas -. 159 

Poncas  in  Oklahoma 627 

Nez  Perc^  in  Idaho 218 

Chippewas  of  Lao  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation  in  Wisconsin 

(under  treaty  of  1854) 16 

Chippewas  of  Bad  River  Reservation  in  Wisconsin  (under  treaty 

of  1854) 84 

Chippewas  of  Lac  dn  Flambeau  Reservation  (under  treaty  of 

1864) 130 

Sioux  Indians  of  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation  in  South  Dakota. . .  829 

Schedules  of  the  following  allotments  have  been  submitted  by  this 
office  for  the  approval  of  the  Department: 

Otoes  and  Missourias  in  Oklahoma 362 

Schedules  or  the  following  allotments  have  been  received  in  this 
office,  but  have  not  been  finally  acted  upon: 

Warm  Springs  in  Oregon 974 

Hoopa  Valley  addition  (Klamath   River  Connecting   Strip)  in 

California 498 

Sioux,  Rosebud  Reservation  in  South  Dakota 469 

The  condition  of  the  work  in  the  field  is  as  follows: 
Hoqpa  Valley  Beservation,  CaL — Special  Agent  Charles  W.  Turpin  is 
now  prosecuting  the  allotment  work  on  this  reservation.  Further  sur- 
veys are  needed,  but  the  state  of  the  appropriations  will  not  justify 
further  contracts  for  surveys.  Unless  an  appropriation  can  be  obtained 
early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  it  is  probable  that  the  work  will 
have  to  be  suspended. 
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Mission  Eeservations,  GaL — Of  the  twenty-eight  reservations  set  apart 
for  the  several  bands  or  villages  of  Mission  Indians  in  southern  Call- 
fomia,  allotments  have  been  made  on  Pala,  Rincon,  Potrero,  Oampo, 
Temecula,  Sycuan,  and  Capitau  Grande,  and  partly  completed  on 
Inaja.  The  Pala  and  Sycuan  allotments  have  been  approved  by  the 
Department^  the  others  have  not  yet  been  oflScially  acted  upon  by  this 
office.  The  remaining  reservations  upon  which  allotments  were  recom- 
mended are  the  San  Manuel,  Eamona,  Gahuilla,  Agna  Galiente,  Loa 
Goyotes,  Torres,  Morongo,  and  Santa  Ysabel. 

Before  allotments  can  be  made  on  any  mission  reservation,  a  patent 
for  the  reservation  in  common  must  first  be  issued  to  the  Indians 
belonging  thereon.  Such  patents  have  not  yet  been  issued  for  Gahuilla, 
Twenty-nine  Palms,  San  Pasqual,  San  Jacinto,  Agua  Galiente,  Los 
Goyotes,  Torros,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Cabezon.  Of  these,  Gahuilla,  Agaa 
Galiente,  Morongo,  Los  Goyotes,  and  Torros  which  have  been  recom- 
mended for  allotment,  are  large  and  imx)ortant  reservations,  and  the 
work  of  allotting  them  should  not  be  iK)stponed;  but  the  issuance  of 
patents  therefor  is  still  delayed  because,  as  I  am  informed,  the  neces- 
sary surveys  have  not  yet  been  made  by  the  General  Land  Office. 

Round  Valley  Reservation,  Cal.— The  allotment  of  the  agricultural  or 
valley  lands  of  this  reservation  has  been  completed,  and  the  patents 
thereibr,  to  the  number  of  601,  as  stated  above,  were  Issued  on  April 
15, 1895.  The  western  portion  of  this  reserve,  composed  of  grazing 
and  timber  lands,  will  ibr  the  present  be  held. in  common  by  the  tribe, 
but  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  be  allotted  in  severalty. 

Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  N.  Dak. — Special  Allotting  Agent  W.  S. 
Grady,  who  was  engaged  in  making  allotments  on  the  Fort  Berthold 
Eeservation,  died  April  7, 1895.  He  had  nearly  completed  the  allot- 
ments to  the  Indians  of  that  reservation,  having  made  about  750  and 
prepared  duplicate  schedules  covering  the  same.  His  work  was  done 
in  a  most  excellent  and  satisfactory  manner. 

Glaude  2^.  Bennett  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  entered  upon 
his  duties,  under  instructions  approved  by  the  Department,'' May  6, 1895. 
He  reported,  July  29  last,  that  he  had  finished  the  work  of  allotments 
in  the  field  on  the  27th  of  that  month,  and  that  938  allotments  had  been 
made.  September  16,  he  submitted  a  complete  schedule  making  the 
total  number  of  allotments  949  which  is  the  whole  number  of  persons 
entitled  to  allotments  on  that  reservation. 

Wichita  Reservation,  Okla. — April  25, 1895,  this  office  made  report  on 
the  agreement  with  the  Wichitas,  ratified  by  the  act  approved  March 
2, 1895  (28  Stats.,  976),  and  suggested  that  the  work  of  making  allot- 
ments to  those  Indians  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  x)ossible. 

Klamath  Reservation  in  Oregon. — Special  Agent  Gharles  E.  Worden  is 
continuing  the  work  on  this  reservation,  and  additional  surveys  have 
been  recommended. 

Lower  Bml^  Reservation,*  S.  Dak. — The  work  of  making  allotments  to 
the  Indians  of  the  Lower  Brul^  Beservatiou,  S.  Dak.,  has  been  about 
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finished  iu  the  field  so  far  as  the  Indians  entitled  have  consented  to 
take  them.  The  unailott'ed  ones  consist  of  a  few  of  the  straggling 
W,hite  Eiver  Indians  who  have  been  reluctant  to  return  to  the  reser- 
vation and  accept  their  allotments.  They  may  come  in  at  some  future 
time  and  ask  for  land  in  severalty.  If  so,  provision  will  be  made  to 
aid  them  iu  taking  allotments. 

Agent  Winter  in  report  of  August  10  last  stated  that  he  had  made  to 
that  date  345  allotments  there.  His  predecessor,  George  W.  McKean, 
made  272,  as  shown  by  schedules  forwarded  to  this  office,  making  a  total 
thus  far  of  G17.  Endeavor  has  been  made  to  give  the  allottees  some 
timber  for  use  in  connection  with  their  agricultural  and  grazing  lands 

Eosebad  Reservation,  S.  Dak. — February  5, 1895,  Special  Agent  George 
C.  Crager  was  directed  to  turn  over  his  work  to  Special  Agent  William 
A.  Winder,  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Since  enteripg 
upon  duty  Sx)ecial  Agent  Winder  has  for  the  most  part  been  engaged 
in  correcting  and  revising  the  work  done  by  Special  Agent  Crager,  but 
is  DOW  engaged  in  making  new  allotments. 

Shoshone  Kesenration,  Wyo. — John  W.  Clark  is  making  allotments  to 
the  Indians  of  Wind  Eiver  or  Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo.  He 
reported  August  16  last  that  he  had  made  up  to  that  date  600  allot- 
ments.   The  work  appears  to  be  progressing  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

NONRESEBVATION  INDIANS. 

AUotmentB. — The  work  of  making  allotments  in  the  field  to  nonreser- 
vation  Indians  has  been  continued  by  Special  Allotting  Agent  Bernard 
Arntzen.  Since  receiving  his  instructions,  July  17, 1893,  he  has  made 
795  allotments  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general  allotment  act  as 
amended  by  act  of  February  28, 1891  (26  Stats.,  794). 

Having  received  information  from  a  reliable  source,  that  many  per- 
sons claiming  to  be  Indians  were  making  applications  in  the  Duluth, 
Minn.,  land  district  for  allotments  to  be  used  not  as  homes,  but  to 
obtain  the  timber  thereon  or  for  other  speculative  purposes,  and  that 
others  were  applying  for  lands  in  violation  of  the  allotment  laws,  it 
became  necessary  to  send  him  to  that  district  to  investigate  the  whole 
matter  and  see  that  only  those  entitled  thereto  receive  allotments.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  that  district  several  months  and  is  likely  to  be 
needed  there  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  believed  that  his  work  in 
that  field  will  prevent  the  perpetration  of  further  frauds  upon  the 
Government. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  the  General  Land  Office  has  forwarded 
to  this  office  for  consideration  and  action  about  the  usual  number  of 
allotment  applications,  and  128  allotments  have  been  approved  by  the 
Department  during  the  year.  There  are  now  ready  for  transmittal 
to  the  Department  for  consideration  and  approval  about  550  allot- 
ments, but  these  are  withheld  pending  certain  decisions  touching  allot- 
ment matters. 
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Delay  in  approving  allotments  and  the  issuance  of  patents  covering 
nonreservation  lands  brings  much  trouble  to  the  Indian  applicants. 
Often  designing  white  men  initiate  contests  against  them.  This  leads  to 
a  recall  of  the  applications  from  this  office,  and  m  many  instances  sus- 
pension of  further  action  thereon.  This  involves  expense  to  the  Indians, 
which  too  often  in  their  poverty  they  are  unable  to  bear,  and  by  reason 
of  the  superior  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  white  man  the  result  is  fre- 
quently disastrous  to  the  Indian.  When  it  happens  that  an  Indian 
allotment  application  is  not  in  proper  form,  or  by  mistake  covers  lands 
to  which  a  white  man  lays  claim,  which  is  often  the  case,  the  white 
claimant  is  quick  to  discover  the  mistake  aoid  to  take  steps  to  defeat 
the  allotment. 

The  whites  in  some  sections  of  the  country  seem  to  have  very  little 
respect  for  the  rights  of  Indians  who  have  segregated  themselves  from 
their  tribes  and  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  Indian 
homestead  and  allotment  laws  enacted  expressly  for  them  by  Congress, 
and  I  apprehend  that  the  opposition  to  them  will  increase  as  the  pub- 
lic domain  grows  less  and  less.  The  Indians  having  been  enex)uraged 
to  separate  themselves  from  their  tribes,  abandon  their  old  habits, 
adopt  the  pursuits  of  civilized  life,  and  invited  to  take  homes  on  the 
public  domain,  this  office  feels  it  its  duty  to  use  every  proper  jneans  to 
protect  them  in  the  use  and  occupancy  of  lands  selected  by  them  for 
homesteads  or  allotments. 

Patents. — Since  submitting  my  last  report  102  patents  for  lands 
allotted  to  nonreservation  Indians  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  gen- 
eral allotment  act,  as  amended,  have  been  issued  by  the  General  Land 
Office  and  transmitted  by  this  office  to  the  registers  and  receivers  of 
the  United  States  land  offices  which  embrace  the  lands  covered  by  the 
respective  patents.  Of  these  patents,  40  were  for  lands  in  the  Ash- 
land, Wis.,  district;  16  in  the  Indei>endence,  Gal.;  14  in  the  Hum- 
boldt, Gal.;  9  in  the  Helena,  Mont.;  8  in  the  Roseburg,  Greg.,  ^nd  7 
in  The  Dalles,  Greg.,  district.  The  remaining  8  were  distributed  in 
various  other  land  districts  in  California,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan. 

From  the  reports  of  some  of  the  registers  and  receivers  it  appears 
that  much  difficulty  is  experienced  by  them  in  effecting  the  delivery  of 
patents.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  the  Independence  and  Redding 
(California)  districts,  wherein  a  large  number  of  the  patents  sent  out 
by  this  office  in  May  and  June,  1894,  still  remain  undelivered.  The 
principal  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  the  Indians  reside  so  far  from 
the  land  office,  frequently  100  miles  or  more,  that,  being  without  means 
of  conveyance,  they  are  practically  unable  to  call  in  i)erson  for  their 
patents  and  receipt  for  the  same,  as  in  most  cases  they  are  now  required 
to  do  by  the  local  land  officers.  Again,  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
getting  notice  to  an  Indian  that  his  patent  is  awaiting  him  at  the  land 
office,  while  occasionally,  no  doubt,  he  is  somewhat  indifferent  about 
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calling,  after  such  notice  has  reached  him.  This  matter  is,  however,  one 
for  the  determination  of  the  proper  local  land  oflScers  according  to  the 
drcamstances  in  any  i>articalar  case,  and  the  prompt  delivery  of  such 
patents,  if  possible,  as  well  as  the  delivery  of  all  of  them  sooner  or 
later,  must  depend  upon  the  efforts  and  diligence  of  those  officers. 

CONTESTS    IKITIATED    AGAINST    INDIAN    HOMESTEADS. 

The  ever-greedy  spirit  of  the  white  man  is  still  abroad  in  the  land, 
and  his  inordinate  desire  to  seize  upon,  occupy,  and  appropriate  to  his 
own  use  and  benefit  the  home  of  the  Indian  is  manifested  by  the  con- 
tests initiated  by  whites  against  the  homestead  entries  of  Indians,  and 
the  many  applications  to  contest  Indian  applications  for  allotments  of 
land  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general  allotment  act  as  amended. 

This  Bureau  has  notice  of  numerous  Indian  homestead  contests  now 
pending  before  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  various  local  land 
offices.  Owing  to  the  remoteness  of  many  of  the  Indians  from  a  United 
States  Indian  agent,  and  the  dispersion  of  these  contests  over  a  vast 
area  of  country  in  the  West,  it  is  difficult  for  this  office  to  attord 
Indian  contestees  the  assistance  which  they  need  and  which  it  desires 
to  furnish.  Communication  with  the  Indians  by  correspondence  is  dif- 
ficult, because  their  iwst-office  addresses  are  not  known  to  the  office, 
and  they  seldom  go  to  a  post-office  for  mail,  and  they  are  often  away 
ftt>ni  their  homes  for  an  '^annual  hunt,"  or  "hop-picking,"  or  other 
employment  which  offers  remuneration.  Indians  trave|r  hundreds  of 
miles  to  engage  in  such  labor. 

Sometimes  a  special  Indian  agent  can  be  spared  to  aid  these  Indian 
homesteaders,  but  too  frequently  he  must  travel  a  long  distance  and  at 
large  expense  to  render  the  needed  assistance.  Indeed,  the  office  is  at 
great  disadvantage  in  its  efforts  to  protect  the  Indians  in  their  homes 
off  reservations  and  to  defend  them  against  the  encroachments  of  their 
white  neighbors.  Moreover,  the  Indian  regards  possession  of  land  and 
assertion  of  right  and  claim  to  it  as  sufficient  to  guarantee  him  peace- 
able occupancy  and  enjoyment  thereof.  The  question  of  title,  accord- 
ing to  our  methods,  usually  does  not  concern  him.  He  is  ignorant  of 
our  public  land  laws  and  our  manner  of  acquiring  title  to  the  public  land, 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  only  after  careful  explanations  and  repeated 
encouragements  that  he  can  be  induced  to  apply  for  lands  or  defend  a 
contest  once  initiated  against  his  entry. 

When  called  uiK)n  for  that  purpose  United  States  district  attorneys 
have  rendered  valuable  aid  to  Indians  whose  lands  are  in  contest. 
This  course  has  been  pursued  in  some  cases  where  the  Indian  lands 
were  valuable  and  not  too  remote  irom  the  home  of  the  attorney,  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  most  successful  method  of  furnishing  uon reservation 
Indians  proper  aid  when  their  homes  are  involved. 
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OPENING  OF  CEDED  LANDS. 

May  16,  1895,  the  Presideut  issued  proclamations  opening  to  settle- 
ment  the  surplus  lands  in  the  following  reservations:  Kickapoo,  Okla., 
Siletz,  Oreg.,  and  Yankton,  S.  Dak.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the 
agreements  with  the  respective  Indians,  ratified,  the  first  by  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  March  3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  557),  and  the  last  two  by 
the  act  approved  August  15,  1894  (28  Stats.,  286).  The  Kickapoo 
Reservation  was  opened  May  23, 1895,  the  Yankton  May  21, 1895^  and 
the  Siletz  July  25, 1895. 

The  checks  for  the  first  payment  to  the  Nez  Percys  (except  in  cases 
where  payment  is  suspended  for  letters  of  guardianship,  etc.)  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  agency  for  delivery  to  the  Indians  entitled 
thereto;  also  1,575  patents  to  be  delivered  to  allottees.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement  ratified  by  the  act  of  August  15, 1894 
(28  Stats.,  286).  It  is  expected  that  all  preliminaiy  requirements  of 
the  agreement  will  be  complied  with  so  as  to  i)ermit  the  opening  of  the 
ceded  lands  by  October  1,  if  the  Department  so  desires. 

IRRIGATION. 

Havajo  Eeservationt  Arizona  and  Hew  Xexieo. — The  work  of  irrigation 
and  the  development  of  a  water  supply  on  the  Navsyo  Reservation  was 
begun  last  year  according  to  the  plans  outlined  in  my  last  annual  report. 

June  22, 1895, 1  received  a  report  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Vincent,  superin- 
tendent of  irrigation  on  that  reservation,  giving  a  summary  of  his 
work  in  the  construction  of  irrigation  ditches,  dams,  flumes,  etc.,  and 
making  statements  as  to  their  utility  and  value  to  the  Indians,  with 
remarks  as  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Indians,  etc.  I  quote 
firom  it  as  follows: 

BRIKr  SUMMARY  OF   WORK. 

Blaok  Creek  —Black  Creek  dam,  160  feet  long,  10  feet  high,  30  feet  wide.  Black 
Creek  ditch  mnning  ftx>En  Black  Creek  into  Re<l  Lake,  one-half  mile  long,  6  feet 
wide,  and  3  deep. 

Bed  Lake.— Red  Lake  dam,  1,060  feet  long,  10  feet  high,  60  feet  wide.  Red  Lake  is 
2  miles  long,  1  mile  wide,  and  is  fast  filling  with  water  the  ditch  leading  from  Red 
Lake  to  Black  Creek.  This  ditch  is  three-fonrths  of  a  mile  long  to  bank  of  Block 
Creek,  6  feet  wide,  2  feet  deep. 

This  is  at  the  head  of  a  valley  2  miles  wide  by  15  miles  long,  giving  an  area  of  30 
square  miles  of  fine  sagebrush  land.     *     *    * 

The  agency  ditch  is  2  miles  long;  flume  2  feet  wide,  1  foot  deep,  400  feet  long, 
hung  to  cleft  with  iron  rods. 

Dam  100  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  5  feet  high ;  water  running  over  30  feet  of  spiUway. 
Head  gate  and  everything  in  order,  hot  ditch  not  entirely  completed.  «  *  * 
This  ditch  will  empty  into  a  long  basin  when  completed.  The  dam  will  make  a 
reservoir  containing  a  good  supply  of  water,  where  the  stream  will  be  eontinaoofl 
the  year  round,  and  the  water  flow  will  be  large.  The  storage  will  give  ample  sap- 
ply  of  water  for  irrigating  2,000  acres  of  fine  sagebrush  land.  I  hope  to  complete 
this  work  at  an  early  date. 
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VewellFftxk. — Two  dams  at  Newell  Park  completed,  30  feet  long,  10  feet  high  and 
ixrigating  about  500  acres  of  land.  This  land  is  damp  and  holds  alfalfa  without 
irrigation;  hence  it  does  not  take  so  much  water  io  irrigate  and  raise  crops  here. 
Ditch  here  one-eighth  mile  long^  1  foot  deep,  4  feet  wide. 

WhaatfleM. — ^Wheat&eld ditch  completed  last  fall .  Only  repaired  this  spring,  where 
ludians  had  been  drowning  out  prairie  dogs. 

Itaa  Lee. — ^Tsa  a  Lee  ditch  repaired  from  injury  done  by  ice  gorge  in  winter  and 
freshet  in  spring. 

Oureso. — Carreso  ditch,  1^  miles  long,  is  a  live  stream  of  water  and  will  irrigate 
between  500  and  1,000  acres  of  land.  There  are  a  number  of  Indian  farms  below 
this  ditch  and  the  Indians  are  using  the  water  all  of  the  time.  Tw  other  ditches 
nnst  be  made  at  Carreso  Creek  before  work  is  finished  up,  later  on. 
*  Oottonwood  Pa«. — The  ditch  at  Cottonwood  Pass  will  accommodate  a  number  of 
£irms  and  will  have  more  land  than  water,  but  the  land  is  already  started  in  a  grass- 
like alfalfa  and  will  grow  without  irrigation,  as  water  is  found  all  over  this  valley 
at  a  few  feet  under  the  surface.  Down  at  a  distance  of  from  3  to  7  feet  water  for 
drinking  purposes  may  be  found  in  abundance.  One  mile  of  4- foot  ditch  is  fa§t 
being  completed  here.  This  valley  contains  several  thousand  acres  of  good  arable 
land.    *     •     * 

The  fiitare  of  the  Havigoes. — I  have  studied  this  reservation,  its  climate,  topogra- 
phy, and  the  needs  of  its  inhabitants  most  carefully.  I  have  traversed  the  territory 
from  center  to  circumference,  in  all  directions,  and  have  traversed  thousands  of  miles 
on  which  a  white  man  had  never  before  set  foot.  The  sagebrush,  scrub  pines  on  the 
border  land,  with  the  limitless  ocean-like  extent  of  sandy  plains  in  the  interior,  make 
it  seem  like  a  desert  waste,  relieved  here  and  there  bj'  patches  of  cactus.     *     *     >* 

The  sandy  Boil  readily  absorbs  wiiter,  and  I  have  made  the  conservation  of  the 
waters  that  go  to  waste  during  the  spring  rains  a  special  study,  and  have  built  dams, 
ditches,  and  reservoirs  to  save  them.  In  addition  to  this  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  discover  an  underground  water  supply  right  through  the  heart  of  the  desert,  some 
160  miles  in  length,  where  I  can  reach  a  never-failing  supply  of  water  in  from  5  to  10 
feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  light  sandy  soil. 

In  the  spring  or  summer  months  the  arable  land  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth 
of  short  grass;  in  winter  this  grass  looks  like  sticks  or  dead  straw.  On  this  grass 
the  flocks  subsist  the  year  round. 

Agiienlture  will  never  assume  great  proportions  on  this  reservation,  for  many 
reasons : — 

(1)  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  often  within  a  very  few  hours  of  each  other, 
are  not  conducive  to  farm  crops.  Com  can  be  raised  where  soil,  water,  shelter,  and 
conditions  are  Just  right/or  it,  but  even  then  it  is  very  light  and  chaffy. 

(2)  The  high  altitude  and  light,  loose  soil  of  this  region  is  far  better  adapted  to 
grasses  than  ihe  more  sturdy  growing  farm  crops ;  consequently  the  urgent  need 
of  extending  the  grass  area  to  its  utmost  limits. 

(3)  An  Indian  takes  no  chances.  He  must  be  assured  beforehand  that  a  crop  will 
yield  him  great  returns  or  he  plants  it  not.  Like  the  proverbial  ''bread  oast  upon 
the  waters''  it  must  return  to  him  as  pie,  or  he  promptly  abandons  the  enterprise 
forever. 

(4)  He  is  not  cut  out  for  a  farmer.  He  inherits  love  of  leisure  from  his  ancestors. 
He  wants  neither  care,  work,  nor  responsibility.  His  easygoing,  shepherd  life  is  far 
more  to  bis  liking  than  farming.  He  continually  wanders  from  valley  to  mesa  in 
■eareh  of  "pastures  new,"  and  heretofore  a  spring  or  lake  of  water  has  been  regarded 
as  common  property.  This  has  caused  much  needless  trouble,  for  here  is  ''the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest''  and  "might  makes  right,"  and  such  nomadic  life  has  not  only 
been  the  cause  of  much  strife  and  dissension,  but  leaves  him  with  no  home  life  and 
DO  permanent  abiding  place.  His  summer  home  is  most  primitive  and  unpreten- 
tious, consisting  of  a  pine-bough  arbor.  His  winter  home  is  an  earth-covered  hut 
wherever  he  chances  to  be  when  winter  sets  in. 
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But  there  will  be  a  new  order  of  things.  I  have  studied  their  needs  carefally,  and 
have  made  a  network  of  ditches,  lakes,  ponds,  canals,  etc.,  all  over  this  reservatioDi 
which,  with  care  and  a  small  outlay  from  time  to  time,  can  be  kept  in  constant  and 
good  repair,  thus  furnishing  them  a  never-failing  source  of  water  and  grass  for  the 
sabsistence  of  their  flocks.  To  the  waterworks  already  established  should  be  added, 
in  the  most  arid  districts,  artesian  wells. 

Thus  will  the  Indians  legally  hold  their  permanent  grazing  grounds,  for  there  will 
be  sufficient  water  and  forage  for  all,  and  being  permanently  located,  they  can  afford 
to  build  themselves  better  hogans,  and  a  better  order  of  living,  will  follow.  With 
increase  of  pasturage  and  water  they  can  increase  their  flocks  and  herds  which  will 
increase  their  prosperity;  and  with  the  extension  of  their  present  grazing  grounds, 
their  tribal  and  clan  relations  will  be  improved  and  trust  among  them  be  estab- 
lished, and  thrift  and  competence  promoted. 

These  Indians  are  quick,  shrewd,  and  intelligent  and  learn  to  copy  civilized 
improvements  rapidly.  Since  the  advent  of  the  trader  they  have  learned  many 
things  new  if  not  always  profitable. 

*The  first  month  I  was  on  the  reservation,  a  very  dignified  delegation  consisting  of 
the  20  most  prominent  chieftains  of  the  tribe  who  called  a  council  to  ask  me  how 
many  years  it  would  be  before  beginning  operations.  They  explained  that  they 
didn't  want  their  lands  drained ;  that  the  Great  Father  at  Washington  would  compel 
them  to  farm  and  they  didn't  want  to  do  it.  Besides,  they  argued,  if  they  did  get 
their  lands  in  good  culturable  condition,  other  Indian  tribes  would  swoop  down  upon 
them  and  take  their  lands,  or  the  ever-advancing,  encroaching  white  man  wonld  come 
in  and  drive  them  farther  on  to  the  westward. 

It  took  time  and  work  to  demonstrate  to  them  the  benefits  to  bo  derived  Arom 
irrigation.  As  a  year  has  passed  away,  and  they  have  received  the  benefits  I  assured 
them  would  accrue,  they  are  well  pleased.  *  *  *  In  accordance  with  my  instruc- 
tions, I  have  employed  Indians  on  this  work  wherever  possible,  and,  to  their  credit, 
they  make  far  better  laborers  than  the  motley  white  help  of  this  border  land.  With 
a  good  system  of  irrigation  in  full  progress  here  there  is  not  a  necessity  for  much 
aid  in  other  directions  for  these  Indians,  for  they  are  fairly  prosperous.  They  excel 
as  silvers  ''hs  and  in  the  arts  of  pottery,  blanket,  and  basket  weaving,  all  of  which 
are  sources  /  *^ue.    There  is  gold  and  silver  on  the  reservation,  but  it  is  care- 

fully guarded  by  them.  They  have  a  revenue  from  wool  and  mutton.  They  are  self- 
sustaining.  They  are  not  fastidious  about  their  food;  they  prefer  superlatively  a 
meat  to  vegetable  diet.  They  eat  everything,  even  to  dead  horse,  except  bear  meat 
and  fish.  They  have  a  snperstition  among  them  that  the  devil  incarnate  dwells  in 
bruin  and  not  one  of  them  could  be  induced  to  kill  a  bear  unless  it  was  a  life-or-death 
conflict. 

The  Indians  keep  fires  burning  on  the  crest  of  the  mountains  all  the  night  to 
keep  the  mountain  lions  and  bears  fh>m  attacking  their  flocks  and  herds  in  the 
valleys.     •    *    • 

Supermtendent  Vincent  has  been  called  upon  for  his  plans  as  to 
'Airther  work  on  the  reservation.  It  is  now  thought  that  it  would  be 
-wise  to  use  a  portion  at  least  of  remaining  funds  available  for  irriga- 
.tion  and  water  supply  on  that  reservation  in  boriug  some  artesian 
swells,  where  they  will  be  most  useful  to  the  Indians  for  stock  and 
(domestic  purposes;  but  that  question  will  not  be  finally  determined 
.until  further  plans  and  full  information  as  to  the  same  shall  have  been 
.submitted. 

Fort  Hall  Beservation,  Idaho. — Under  authority  granted  by  the  Depart- 
ment November  20, 1894,  Superintendent  Graves  was  directed  Novem- 
ber 24, 1894,  to  proceed  to  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  for  the  purx)ose| 
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among  other  things,  of  giving  carefnl  consideration  to  the  matter  of 
famishing  that  reservation  with  a  water  supply,  under  the  legislation 
referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report.  Ill  health  delayed  his  work,  and 
his  report  of  April  27, 1895,  was  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  enable  this 
office  to  decide  intelligently  upon  the  matter.  He  was  therefore  sum- 
moned to  this  city  for  a  consultation,  which  was  also  attended  by  the 
president  of  the  Idaho  Canal  Company,  which  had  previously  been 
granted  a  conditional  right  of  way  through  this  reservation,  and  which 
had  submitted  a  proposition  for  a  water  supply. 

After  an  extended  conference  this  office  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  terms  offered  by  the  Idaho  Canal  Company  were  reasonable  and 
that  the  best  results  would  be  reached  by  means  of  a  contract  with  it. 
Accordingly,  June  19, 1895,  a  proposed  form  of  contract  with  said  com- 
pany, together  with  the  draft  of  a  bond  for  $50,000  to  secure  faithful 
performance  of  the  same,  was  submitted,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Department  July  lO,  1895,  and  this  office  instructed  to  have  the  same 
executed  on  the  part  of  the  company,  after  which  the  contract  was  to 
be  forwarded  for  execution  by  the  Department  and  the  bond  for  filing. 
July  16, 1895,  the  contract  and  bond  were  transmitted  to  Mr.  C.  W. 
Spalding,  one  of  the  principal  stockholders,  for  execution  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  company.  August  7, 1895,  the  contract  *  and  bond  were 
received  and  duly  executed. 

Beservations  in  Montana — From  the  report  of  Inspector  McCormick, 
dated  July  29,  1895,  it  appears  that  under  the  superintendency  of 
Walter  H.  Graves,  engineer  in  charge,  34.03  miles  of  main  ditch  and 
25.27  miles  of  laterals  have  been  constructed  on  the  Crow  Reservation, 
covering  22,427  acres,  at  a  total  cost  of  $138,730.50.  Th^  inspector 
states  that  for  durability,  strength,  and  beauty  of  '  .  .iVidtiou  this 
work  surpasses  by  far  any  that  he  has  seen  elsewhere. 

The  expenditure  of  some  $5,400  on  the  Blackfeet,  $18,000  on  the 
Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  and  $2,975  on  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation 
has  been  authorized  during  the  year,  payable  from  installments  due  the 
Indians  under  the  agreement  ratified  by  act  of  May  1,  1888  (25  Stats., 
113): 

Plans  and  estimates  have  been  received  from  the  acting  agent  in 
charge  of  the  Fort  Peck  Agency,  for  a  comprehensive  system  of  irriga- 
tion on  that  reservation,  involving  an  expenditure  of  some  $140,000. 
He  suggested  also  that  after  further  surveys  another  system  might 
be  found  preferable.  This  office  on  April  24, 1895,  recommended  that 
authority  be  granted  for  the  employment  of  an  engineer  for  not  exceed- 
ing one  year  to  prepare  further  plans  and  estimates,  stating  that  in 
case  such  authority  were  granted  the  agent  would  be  instructed  to 

'Since  the  date  of  this  report  the  Department  has  decided  not  to  have  this  work 
done  by  contract,  and  has  instructed  the  office  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  obtain- 
ing a  snfficient  water  supply  and  of  constructing  irrigating  canals,  wherever  prac- 
ticable, by  Indian  labor  under  a  superintendent  of  irrigation  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
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have  surveys  and  estimates  made  of  the  most  feasible  system  of  irriga- 
tion for  this  reservation,  and  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Indians  as 
to  the  expenditure  of  their  money  for  such  puri>08e.  No  action  has 
been  taken  upon  this  recommendation  so  far  as  I  am  advised. 

The  Indians  on  these  reservations  have  funds  accumulated  from  the 
installments  heretofore  due  them  under  their  agreements.  These  install- 
ments will  soon  cease,  and  unlass  something  be  done  meantime  to 
enable  them  to  procure  a  living  this  accumulation  will  be  expended  in 
a  few  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  will  be  no  better  off.  But 
if  these  funds  be  expended  in  providing  systems  of  irrigation  on  the 
respective  reservations  it  will  give  the  Indians  an  opportunity  to 
become  self-sustaining,  and  by  the  sale  of  surplus  irrigated  lands 
ftirther  funds  can  be  obtained  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
such  systems  of  irrigation. 

Hifloellaneoiui. — During  the  year  the  funds  available  for  irrigation 
purposes  apportioned  by  Congress  have  been  expended  on  the  various 
reservations  where  the  need  of  such  expenditure  seemed  most  urgent. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  emphasize  the 
recommendation  of  my  predecessor  for  the  appointment  of  some  suita- 
ble and  comi)etent  man  to  superintend  the  work  of  irrigation  construc- 
tion. Such  superintendent  should  also  be  required  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  all  recommendations  for  the  expenditure  of  irrigation 
funds  involving  new  construction,  and  when  necessary  he  should  pre- 
pare plans  and  estimates.  During  the  year  I  have  twice  been  obliged 
to  take  Superintendent  Graves  from  his  work  on  the  Crow  lieservation 
for  the  purpose  of  making  investigations  upon  the  Fort  Hall  and  Navajo 
reservations.  None  of  the  inspectors  and  special  agents  have  any 
technical  knowledge  of  engineering  or  irrigation,  so  that  tbeir  services 
are  not  available,  even  if  they  could  be  spared  from  their  appropriate 
duties. 

The  appointment  of  a  competent  superintendent  of  irrigation  would 
not  only  enable  the  Department  to  determine  with  some  certainty  what 
work  should  be  undertaken,  but  would  also  enable  it  to  construct  the 
work  with  greater  economy  than  as  a  rule  is  now  practicable  and  with 
greater  assurance  that  it  would  be  well  done. 

COMMISSIONS. 

Blaokfeet  and  Fort  Belknap  reservationi. — Authority  having  been  con- 
ferred upon  the  Department  by  a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation 
act  for  the  current  fiscal  year  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians  of  Black- 
feet  and  Fort  Belknap  reservations  for  the  cession  of  certain  portions 
of  their  reservations,  a  commission  has  been  appointed  and  is  now 
negotiating  with  the  said  Indians  under  instructions  of  this  office 
dated  August  19, 1895,  and  approved  by  the  Department  August  20, 
1895.  The  commission  is  composed  of  Messrs.  William  0.  Pollock, 
Oeorge  B.  Grinnell,  and  Walter  M.  Clements. 
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Chippewa  EeservationB,  Miim. — The  annual  report  of  this  office  for  1890 
gives  an  account  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Chippewa  Indians  of 
Minnesota  for  the  cession  of  certain  of  their  lands,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  14, 1889  (25 
Stats.,  642).  In  subsequent  reports  will  be  found  statements  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  commission  from  year  to  year  in  removing 
Indians  to  White  Earth,  in  making  allotments,  etc.  But  few  removals 
to  the  White  Earth  Reservation  have  been  made  during  the  past  year, 
owing  somewhat  to  the  change  in  the  rule  spoken  of  in  the  last  annual 
report  which  provided  that  after  October  1,*  1894,  efforts  for  the  removal 
of  Indiai^s  thither  should  cease. 

May  24, 1895,  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  gave  an  opinion*  decid- 
ing certain  questions  which  had  embarrassed  the  commission  and 
retarded  the  progress  of  their  work.  The  most  important  of  these 
questions  were:  (1)  '^  Who  is  a  Chippewa  Indian,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act  of  January  14, 1889?"  (2)  "Is  a  Chippewa  Indian  who  is  an 
actual  resident  of  another  State  or  Territory  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
said  act  of  1889?'*  (3)  "  Is  a  mixed-blood  Chippewa,  who  was  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1889, 
bat  who  resided  apart  and  away  ^m  any  of  the  reservations,  and  who 
refuses  to  go  to  the  White  Earth  ^j^eservation  and  reside  there,  entitled 
to  any  of  the  benefits  of  said  act?"  (4)  ^^Are  mixed-blood  Chippewas 
who  have  received  scrip  under  the  treaties  of  1854-55  entitled  to  allot- 
ments under  the  act  of  1889  ?**  and  (5)  "Are  the  children  of  a  Chip- 
pewa Indian  woman  who  was  married  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
subsequent  to  August  9,  1888,  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  act  of 
1889?' 

The  questions  were  decided  as  follows:  (1)  A  Chippewa  Indian  must 
be  of  Chippewa  Indian  blood;  must  have  a  recognized  connection  with 
one  of  the  bands  of  Chipi)ewa  Indians  within  the  State  of  Minnesota; 
must  have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  said 
act  of  1889,  and  must  remove  to  (if  he  is  not  already  a  resident  on)  one 
of  the  Chippewa  reservations  with  the  bona  fide  intention  of  making  it 
his  i>ermanent  home.  Questions  2,  3,  and  5  were  answered  in  the  neg- 
ative,  and  question  4  in  the  affirmative. 

The  commission  now  consists  of  Hon.  Melvin  E.  Baldwin,  chairman; 
J.  Montgomery  Smith,  commissioner  and  special  disbursing  agent,  and 
Benjamin  D.  Williams. 

The  following  are  itemized  statements  of  the  disbursements  of  the 
commission,  and  the  work  accomplished  by  them  from  September  1, 
1894,  to  September  1, 1895. 


>By  Department  authority  of  September  23, 1895,  this  time  has  been  extended  to 
Hay  1, 1896. 

>A  copy  of  the  dpiniou  of  the  Aasistant  Attorney- General  was  famished  the  com- 
miasion  tSeptemher  28,  1895. 
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JHebursemenU  of  Chippewa  CommUH&n  from  September  1,  1894,  to  September  1,  1895. 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  the  commission $13, 013. 00 

Expenses  of  allotting  land,  salaries  of  allotting  agent  and 

surveyors • 4,621.41 

Salaries  of  regular  employes,  1  clerk,  1  interpreter,  2  farmers, 

1  scaler,  1  teamster,  1  tinsmith 4, 865. 00 

Transportation  of  removals  and  board,  including  expenses 

of  surveyors  to  and  from  their  field  of  labor 558. 24 

Feed  and  other  expenses  connected  with  the  keeping  of  com- 
mission's team  100.70 

Transportation  of  supplies 396.33 

Building  houses  from  stump 3,265.00 

Unclassified  exj^enses-issning  rations,  loading  and  receiving  ^ 

freight,  etc 132.62 

Expenses  breaking  land  and  seeds 388.12 

Subsistence  supplies  (open  market) 4,599.07 

Open  market  purchases  of  hardware,  sleds,  plows,  harrows, 

etc 1,462.45 

Purchase  of  cattle 185.00 

Purchase  of  tin  stock 154.56 

Rent  of  offices,  warehouse,  and  purchase  of  office  supplies..  532.44 

Stenographing  and  typewriting 175.05 

Total 34,448.99 

Allotments  made  from  September  1,  1894  to  September  1,  1895. 

White  Earth  Reservation : 

Mississippi  Chippewas 227 

Mille  Lac  Chippewas 60 

Gull  Lake  Chippewas 32 

Fond  du  Lao  Chippewas 10 

Otter  Tail  Pillager  Chippewas 78 

Leech  Lake  Pillager  Chippewas 44 

White  Oak  Point  Mississippi  Chippewas 12 

Pembina  Chippewas 7 

Total 470 

Fond  du  Lac  Reservation: 

Fond  du  Lac  Chippewas 36 

Cass  Lake  and  Winnebigoshish  Reservation : 

White  Oak  Point  Mississippi  Chipi»ewas 8 

Leech  Lake  Pillager  Chippewas 207 

Total 721 

In  addition  to  the  above  original  allotments  378  changes  were  made 
in  allotments  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  and  23  allotments  were 
readjusted  on  the  Cass  Lake  and  Lake  Winnebigoshish  reservations. 

Daring  the  year  49  bouses  were  built,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $3,167, 
or  an  average  cost  of  $04.62  each  for  the  labor  employed,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  material.  For  the  construction  of  these  houses  415,000  feet 
of  lumber,  4,712,000  shingles,  and  7,800  pounds  of  naUs  were  issued  to 
persons  removed. 
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The  removals  for  the  year  are  as  follows: 

Leech  Lake  Pillagers 13 

MilleLacs 10 

GuU  Lakes 12 

Total 35 

Pn^dlnp. — The  Pnyallup  Indian  commissioners,  appointed  by  the 
President  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1801  (27  Stats.,  612),  are  in  the 
field  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  assigned  them.  They  have 
platted  into  lots,  blocks,  and  streets,  as  an  Indian  addition  to  the  city 
of  Tacoma,  so  much  of  the  agency  tract  of  the  Pnyallup  Reservation, 
Wash,  (exclusive  of  the  burying  ground),  as  is  not  needed  for  school 
purposes. 

Acres; 
The  agency  tract  as  originally  sarveyed  contained 598. 80 

They  reserved — 

For  school,  farm,  and  garden 62.12 

For  cemetery  and  chnrch 19. 43 

For  railroads,  streets,  and  alleys,  as  platted 164. 75 

For  Tacoma  Land  Company,  as  per  prior  deed 14. 10 

They  haTe  platted  into  lots  and  hlocks  for  sale 338. 40 

Total 598.80 

The  appraised  value  by  the  commission  of  the  lots  and  blocks  in  the 
said  addition  is  $212,000;  highest  appraised  value  per  acre,  $1,362.35; 
lowest,  $200;  average,  $623.93. 

The  appraisements  have  been  approved  by  the  Department  and  sales 
ordered,  the  Indians  having  consented,  as  provided  by  law,  to  the  sale 
of  the  lots  and  blocks  as  appraised. 

Lots  and  blocks  to  the  amount  of  $27,220.50  have  been  sold,  $10,488.50 
having  been  collected  in  cash,  the  balance  being  on  time,  and  about 
100  deeds  have  been  executed  by  the  commissioners  to  the  respective 
purchasers  and  reported  for  consideration  and  approval  by  the  Depart- 
ment. These  deeds  have  received  consideration,  and  most  of  them  have 
been  approved. 

Certain  Indian  allottees  have  given  consent  to  the  sale  of  i>ortions  of 
their  respective  allotments.  These  lands  selected  for  sale  have  been 
appraised  by  the  commission  and  the  appraisement  thereof  approved  by 
the  Department.  Portions  of  two  allotted  tracts  have  been  sold,  the 
consideration  being  $4,103.50.  The  cash  collected  thereon  is  $1,401.50. 
It  is  exx>ected  that  the  commission  will  soon  report  the  sale  of  other 
lots  and  blocks  of  the  agency  tract,  and  portions  of  other  allotted 
lands. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  lands  are  not  selling  for  the  high 
prices  once  anticipated,  owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  section  of  country  where  they  are  locate ;  but  under  existing 
conditions  it  is  thought  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  con- 
cenied  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Pnyallup  act,  authorizing  the 
fialo  of  these  lands. 
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January  30, 1886, 167  patents  were  issued  to  the  Puyallup  Indians. 
The  commissioners  say  that  the  persons  named  in  these  patents  nam* 
bered  155  men,  148  women,  and  195  children,  making  a  total  of  498  per- 
sons; that  since  the  issuance  of  patents  to  them,  56  men,  42  women, 
and  108  children,  or  a  total  of  206  of  the  original  patentees  have  died, 
leaving  but  292  now  living.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  children  have 
been  born  among  them  since  the  date  of  the  patents,  making  a  total  of 
411  patentees  now  living.  Of  these  there  are  233  adults,  140  of  whom 
signed  the  written  consent  to  sell  the  agency  tract.  Many  of  these 
adults  are  old  and  infirm  and  in  need  of  financial  aid.  Others  who 
are  younger  desire  to  sell  a  portion  of  their  allotted  lands  to  secure 
money  with  which  to  improve  the  parts  of  the  allotted  tracts  reserved 
as  homes,  so  that  it  is  thought  best  for  the  Indians  to  continue  the 
efforts  to  sell  the  agency  tract  lots,  and  some  of  their  allotted  lands 
as  well. 

Uintah  and  Onray  reservations,  UtaL—Section  20  of  the  Indian  appro- 
priation act  approved  Aagust  15, 1894  (28  Stats.,  286),  authorizes  the 
President  to  appoint  a  commission  of  three  persons  to  allot  in  severalty 
to  the  Uncompahgre  Indians  within  their  reservation  in  the  Territory  of 
Utah  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  according  to  the  treaty  of  1880 
(21  Stats.,  200).  Said  section  also  requires  the  commissioners,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  their  appointment,  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  what  portions  of  the  reservation  are  unsuited  or  not  required 
for  allotments,  ^^  and  thereupon  such  portions  so  reported  shall,  by 
proclamation,  be  restored  to  the  public  domain  and  made  subject  to 
entry.'^ 

Section  21  provides  that  the  remainder  of  .the  lands  on  that  reserva- 
tion shall,  upon  the  approval  of  the  allotments  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  be  immediately  opened  to  entry  under  the  homestead  and  min- 
eral laws  of  the  United  States,  no  person  being  allowed  "  to  locate  more 
than  two  claims,  neither  to  exceed  10  acres,  in  any  lands  containing 
asphaltum,  gilsonite,  or  like  substances:  Provided,  That  after  three 
years'  actual  and  continuous  residence  upon  agricultural  lands  from 
date  of  settlement  the  settler  may,  upon  full  pajrment  of  $1.50  per  acre, 
receive  patent  for  the  tract  entered.  If  not  commuted  at  the  end  of 
three  years  the  settler  shall  pay  at  the  time  of  making  final  proof  the 
sum  of  $1.50  per  acre." 

Section  22  provides  : 

That  said  commission  shall  also  negotiate  and  treat  with  the  Indians  properly 
residing  upon  the  Uintah  Reservation,  in  Utah,  for  the  relinquishment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  interest  of  said  Indians  in  all  lands  within  said  reservation  not  needed 
for  allotment  in  severalty  to  said  Indians  and,  if  possible,  secnre  the  consent  of  such 
Indians  to  such  relinquishment  and  for  the  acceptance  by  said  Indians  of  allotments 
in  severalty  of  lands  within  said  reservation. 

Any  agreement  made  will  beeome  operative  only  when  ratified  by 
Congress. 
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Messrs.  8,  S.  Scott,  lichee,  Ala.,  Timothy  A.  Brynes,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  and  William  8.  Davis,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  were  appointed  com- 
missioners nnder  the  above  legislation  November  28, 1894,  and  entered 
npon  their  daties  under  instructions  approved  by  you  December  8, 1804. 

January  8, 1895,  the  commissioners  submitted  a  report  in  which  they 
referred  to  the  provisions  in  the  act  of  Jane  5, 1880  (21  Stats.,  199), 
ratifying  the  agreement  with  the  Utes,  which  reqnire  that  the  Uncom- 
pahgre  Indians  shall  pay  $1.25  per  acre  for  the  lands  allotted  them, 
and  stated  that  these  Indians  were  unable  to  see  why  they  should  be 
required  to  pay  for  the  lands  to  be  allotted  them  while  the  Uintahs, 
living  alongside,  were  not  required  to  make  such  payments.  The  com- 
mission anticipated  great  difQculty  in  satisfactorily  explaining  this 
matter  to  the  Indians  and  suggested  whether  it  would  not  be  best  for 
the  Government  to  relieve  the  Indians  of  this  payment.  January  26, 
1895, 1  recommended  that  a  section  be  added  to  the  then  pending  Indian 
appropriation  bill  relieving  the  Uncompahgre  Indians  of  the  payment 
required  by  the  act  of  June  6, 1880,  but  favorable  action  was  not  taken 
by  Congress.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  such  legislation  is  desirable 
and  that  justice  to  the  Indians  requires  it. 

May  6, 1895,  the  commission  submitted  a  report  relative  to  the  lands 
which  might  be  immediately  opened  to  settlement,  being  unsuited  and 
not  needed  for  aUotment,  which  rex>ort  was  submitted  to  you  June  3, 
1895,  with  the  recommendation  that  certain  described  lands  be  opened 
to  settlement  nnder  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  5, 1894.  I  am 
not  advised  that  any  action  has  been  taken  thereon. 

The  sum  of  $16,000  was  appropriated  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
this  commission.  According  to  the  books  of  this  office  it  has  already 
expended,  including  advances  for  the  £u*st  quarter  of  1896,  some 
112,100.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  if  its  work  is  to  be  continued  a 
farther  appropriation  will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Davis,  one  of  the  commissioners,  died  on  the  19th  of  August, 
1895. 

LEASING  INDIAN  LANDS. 

Section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  28,  1891  (26 
Stats.,  794),  authorizes  the  leasing  of  both  allotted  and  unallotted  or 
tribal  Indian  lands. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  August  15,  1894  (28  Stats.,  305), 
contains  an  item  which  modifies  the  previous  law,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  that  law,  however.  These  items,  as  well  as  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  be  observed  in  the  execution  of  leases  of  allotments,  have 
been  quoted  in  previous  annual  reports,  but  for  the  benefit  of  such  as 
have  not  ready  access  to  the  United  States  Statutes  they  are  quoted 
again.    The  law  of  February  28, 1891,  is* as  follows: 

That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that, 
by  reason  of  age  or  other  disability,  any  allottee  nnder  the  provisions  of  said  act, 
or  any  other  aet  or  treaty,  can  not  personally  and  with  benefit  to  himself  occupy  or 
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improve  his  allotment,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  same  may  bo  leased  upon  sach  terms, 
regulations,  and  conditions  as  sh^ll  be  prescribed  by  such  Secretary,  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  three  years  for  farming  or  grazing  or  ten  years  for  mining  purposes: 
Provided,  That  where  lauds  arc  occupied  by  Indians  who  have  bought  and  paid  for 
the  same,  and  which  lands  are  not  needed  for  farming  or  agricultural  purposes,  and 
are  not  desired  for  individual  allotments,  the  same  may  be  leased  by  authority  of 
the  council  speaking  for  such  Indians,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years  for  graz- 
ing or  ten  years  for  mining  purposes,  in  such  quantities  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  agent  in  charge  of  such  reservation  may  recommend,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  law  as  amended  by  the  act  of  Aagast  15, 1894,  reads  as  follows: 

That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Int^^rior  that,  by 
reason  of  nge,  disability,  or  iuability,  any  allottee  of  Indian  lands  under  this  or 
former  acts  of  Congress  can  not  personally  and  with  benefit  to  himself  occupy  or 
improve  his  allotment,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  same  may  be  leased  upon  such  termn, 
regulations,  and  conditions  as  shall  be  proscribed  by  the  Secretary,  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  five  years  for  farming  or  grazing  purposes,  or  ten  years  for  mining  or 
business  purposes:  Provided  furthei'j  That  the  surplus  lands  of  any  tribe  maybe 
leased  for  farming  purposes  by  the  council  of  such  tribe  under  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  and  for  the  same  term  of  years  as  is  now  allowed  in  the  case  of  leases 
for  grazing  purposes. 

The  amendment,  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  "or  inability," 
enlarges  the  class  of  allottees  who  may  lease;  it  increases  to  five 
years  the  period  for  which  allotted  lands  may  be  leased  for  farming  and 
grazing  purposes  (before  it  was  three  years);  it  enables  allottees  to 
lease  for  business  purposes,  and  authorizes  the  leasing  of  tribal  lands 
for  farming  purposes  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  and  for  the 
same  term  of  years  as  was  formerly  allowed  in  the  case  of  leasing  for 
grazing  purposes.  During  the  past  year  the  leases  of  allotted  lands 
have  been  executed  under  the  amended  act.  The  amended  rules  and 
regulations  will  be  found  in  the  annual  report  of  this  oflBce  for  1894, 
page  421  et  seq. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  indiscriminate  leasing  of  allotments 
will  not  be  permitted.  The  agents  in  charge  of  reservations  where 
alloted  lands  are  situated  are  expressly  instructed  not  to  permit  any 
allottee  to  lease  his  lands  unless  he  clearly  falls  within  the  provisions 
of  the  law  "by  reason  of  age,  disability,  or  inability,''  as  defined  in  the 
amended  rules  and  regulations.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  indis- 
criminate leasing  of  allotments  would  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which 
they  were  made.  If  an  allottee  has  the  physical  and  mental  ability  to 
cultivate  his  allotment,  either  personally  or  by  hired  labor,  he  should 
not  be  permitted  to  lease  it. 

ALLOTTBD  LANDS. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  the  following  leases  of 
allotted  lands  have  been  approved: 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Eeservation,  Okla. — Eleven  farming  and  grazing 
leases.    The  length  of  term  is  generally  three  years.    The  cash  consid- 
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eration  paid  the  allottees  at  this  agency  rauges  low,  the  principal  part 
of  the  consideration  consisting  in  improvements  to  be  placed  upon  the 
lands  by  the  lessees. 

Hex  Perc^  Beservation,  Idaha — Aboat  thirty  farming  and  grazing  leases. 
The  period  is  from  one  to  three  years.  The  prevailing  price  is  $1  per 
acre  per  annum,  though  some  pieces  are  leased  as  low  as  50  cents  per 
acre,  while  a  few  pieces  are  leased  as  high  as  $2  per  acre. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  reservationB,  Nebr. — Abput  sixty-one  farming 
and  grazing  leases.  The  prevailing  period  is  three  years,  though  some 
that  have  been  executed  since  November  15,  1894,  are  for  the  period  of 
five  years.  The  prices  are  about  the  same  as  last  year,  ranging  from 
25  cents  per  acre  for  grazing  lands  to  $2.50  per  acre  for  the  best  farm- 
ing lands.  For  raw  unbroken  lands,  for  the  period  of  three  years,  the 
average  price  is  75  cents  per  acre  i>er  annum.  For  average  farming 
lands  where  small  improvements  have  been  made  the  prevailing  price 
is  $1  i>er  acre. 

Ponoa,  Pawnee,  etc.,  Agency,  Okla. — ^Thirty-eight  farming  and  grazing 
leases  of  the  Tonkawa  Indians  and  00  leases  of  the  Pawnee  Indians. 
The  leases,  with  few  exceptions,  are  either  for  three  or  five  years;  most 
of  those  executed  dince  November  15,  1894,  are  for  the  period  of  five 
years.  The  prices,  as  last  year,  range  from  25  cents  per  acre  per  annum 
for  grazing  lands  to  $1  jyev  acre  for  farming  lands.  Most  of  the  leases 
call  for  the  erection  of  certain  improvements  in  addition  to  the  money 
consideration  therein  mentioned. 

Qnapaw  Agency,  Ind.  T. — Five  leases  for  business  purposes,  on  the 
Wyandotte  Reservation,  each  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  date  of 
execution;  approved  by  thisoflBce  on  July  31, 1805,  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment on  August  1.  Two  mining  leases,  executed,  respectively,  by 
Samuel  Ball  to  James  L.  Sherer,  and  by  Charles  S.  Hood,  guardian,  to 
James  L.  Sherer  and  Thomas  E.  Thompson,  have  been  transferred  by 
the  lessees  to  Thomas  T.  Luscombe. 

Santee  Agency,  Nebr. — No  Iciises  have  been  approved  at  this  agency 
during  the  past  year.  For  a  statement  of  the  leases  in  force  see  annual 
report  for  1893. 

Sao  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla. — About  21  farming  and  grazing  leases. 
Those  executed  prior  to  November  15, 1894,  are  mainly  for  the  period 
of  three  years;  those  executed  since  arc  almost  invariably  for  the 
period  of  five  years.  The  cash  consideration  at  this  agency  ranges 
low,  the  iiractice  prevailing  to  lease  the  lands  mainly  in  consideration 
of  improvements  to  be  placed  thereon  by  the  lessee. 

SQetz  Agency,  Greg. — ^Two  farming  leases,  ciich  for  the  period  of  three 
years  from  date  of  execution.  The  consideration  in  each  case  consists 
of  one-third  of  all  the  crops  to  be  raised  on  the  leased  lands. 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oreg. — About  160  farming  and  grazing  leases,  and 
two  business  leases.    The  period  ranges  from  one  to  five  years.    The 
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prices  range  a  little  higher  than  last  year,  the  prevailing  price  being 
about  91.25  per  acre  per  annum.  A  few  inferior  pieces  are  leased  as 
low  as  50  cents  an  acre,  while  some  allotments  are  leased  as  high  aa 
$2.50  per  acre. 

White  Earth  Agency,  Minn. — No  leases  have  been  executed  at  this 
agency  during  the  past  year.  (See  annual  report  for  1894  for  state- 
ment of  leases.) 

UNALLOTTED  OR  TRIBAL  LANDS 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  the  following  leases  of  tribal 
lands  have  been  approved : 

Crow  Beservation,  Mont — Five  leases,  each  for  the  period  of  five  years 
firom  June  30, 1895.  The  leases  are  renewals  of  the  old  i)ermits,  and  at 
the  prices  formerly  paid.    They  are  described  as  follows: 


Name  of  lessoe. 


SamaelH.  Hardin 

ColambU  Land  and  Cattle  Co 

Portus  B.  Weare 

Thomas  Paton 

Matthew  H.  Murphy 


Range. 

Acres. 

Annual 
rental. 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

18a.  000 
191.000 
199,000 
179,000 
89.000 

$5,640.00 
7,544.00 
6,984.90 
6,300.30 
3,221.80 

Majdmnm 

number  of 

cattle. 


8,500 

o.ooe 

8.000 
7.500 
5.000 


Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation,  Okla. — Nine  leases,  each  fcH*  the  x>er- 
iod  of  one  year  from  April  1, 1896,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  6  cents  per 
acre.    They  are  described  as  follows: 


Name  of  lessee. 


Acres. 


E.C.8ngg&Bro I  342,638 

D.  Waggoner  &  Son i  538, 970 

SamneTl).  Burnett :  287,867 

JamesMyers ]  67,000 

William  A.  Wade 74,880 


Annual 
rental. 


$30,558.28 

32, 338. 20 

17,272.02 

3,420.00 

4,402.80 


Name  of  lessee 


John  R.Stinaon 

Reuben  M.  Bourland 
Wilson  &  Silberstein 
Presley  Lee  Herring. 


Acres. 


87,440 
44,640 
100,343 
138,760 


Annual 
rentaL 


2.678.40 
6,030.58 
8,325.00 


Omaha  and  Winnebago  reeeryations,  Hebr. — The  annual  report  for  1892 
mentions  two  leases  on  the  Omaha  Reservation,  each  for  the  period 
of  five  years  from  May  1, 1892,  at  25  cents  per  acre  per  annnm,  for  a 
total  area  of  22,604.18  acres,  at  an  annaal  rental  of  $5,651.13.  Daring 
the  past  year  the  following  leases  of  tribal  lands  on  the  Omaha  Reser- 
vation have  been  approved: 


Name  of  lessee. 


Ao"-- 1  i"„r.f' 


Zelotes  D.  Yeaton 1,609.02 

SwanOlsen 3,741.32 

Thomas  (irenier i  40.00 

I.  H. Carey  et  al 4,073.13 

Guy  T.Graves    293.35 

Mar>C.Lewi8 80.00 


$377.50 

935.33 

10.00 

1,018.28 
73.30 
20.00 


Name  of  lessee. 


II 


Acres. 


George  Anderson 
William  Lucas .. . 

JayF.Dodd 

Henry  D  Bryam . 
I  Joeepb  Lyon 


1,040.00 
1,040.00 
170. 00  , 
80.00  I 
40.00 


Annual 
rental. 


I 
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Other  lenses  of  tribal  lands  both  on  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago 
reservations,  have  been  esecated  but  have  not  yet  been  approved  by 
tte  Defmrtment. 

OMge  BeservatMft,  OkkL — The  last  annual  rei>ort  mentions  the  exist- 
&ice  of  thirty-four  grazing  leases  on  this  reservation,  each  for  the  period 
of  three  years  firora  April  1, 1803,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  3^  cents  per 
acre  per  annum,  containing  a  total  estimated  area  of  about  831,188  acres, 
at  an  annual  rental  of  $29,091.58.  No  additional  leases  have  been  exe- 
cuted during  the  post  year. 

Kaw  BoMivation,  OUa.— No  additional  leases  on  this  reservation  have 
been  made  during  the  past  year.  For  a  statement  of  the  leases  in 
force  see  annual  reports  for  1893  and  1894. 

Ponca  Beservation,  Okla. — But  one  pasture  on  this  reservation  has  been 
leaded  during  the  past  year.  West  Ponca  Pasture,  estimated  to  con- 
tain 33,000  acres,  leased  to  George  W.  Miller  for  one  year  from  April  1, 
1895,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $3,010;  lease  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interi<»r  on  March  29, 1895.    East  Pasture  not  leased. 

Otoe  and  lEiisoiiria  R«erration,  OUa. — Likewise,  but  one  pasture  has 
been  leased  on  this  reservation  during  the  past  year.  West  Otoe  Pas- 
tare,  estimated  to  contain  40,000  acres,  leased  to  Frank  Witherspoon 
for  one  year  from  April  1, 1895,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $2,600;  lease 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  March  20,  1895.  East 
Pasture  not  leased. 

Shoshone  BetervatiMi,  Wyo. — Four  grazing  leases,  each  for  the  period 
of  three  years  from  March  1,  1895,  as  follows: 


Name  of  lessee. 


Hiiuge. 


Acres. 


1  329. 523 

2  403, 520 

3  1  283,520 

4  I  100, 171 


Anuaal 
rental. 


$500.00 
625.00 
750.00 
751.29 


The  leases  for  ranges  numbered  1,  3,  and  4  were  approved  by  the 
I>ei>£atment  on  March  21, 1895,  and  the  lease  for  range  numbered  2  on 
Apnl  26, 1895. 

Uintah  Beiervatton,  Utah.— No  additional  leases  on  this  reservation 
have  been  approved  during  the  present  year.  (See  annual  report 
for  1894.) 

TBOUBLE  WITH  LEASING  ON  OMAHA  AND  WINNEBAGO  RESERVATIONS, 

NEBRASKA. 

In  connection  with  leasing  Indian  lands,  I  deem  it  of  importance  to 
state  briefly  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  recent  trouble  at  the  Omaha 
and  Winnebago  agency  growing  out  of  leasing. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1893,  shortly  after  Capt  William  H.  Beck, 
T7.  S.  A.,  had  been  detailed  as  acting  agent  of  that  agency,  he  reported 
that  there  were  a  great  many  illegal  lessees  and  sublessees  in  occupancy 
of  the  lauds.    Similar  reports  had  previously  been  made  by  special 
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agents  of  this  office  and  by  inspectors  of  the  Department,  showing  that 
something  like  50,000  acres  were  covered  by  these  illegal  leases  and 
subleases.  Based  upon  Captain  Beck's  report,  on  July  17, 1893,  this 
office  took  steps  looking  to  the  ridding  of  the  reservations  of  all  illegal 
occupants  of  the  lauds,  lie  was  directed  to  warn  all  lessees  and  sub- 
lessees who  held  leases  direct  from  the  Indians  without  the  sanction  and 
approval  of  this  Department  that  their  pretended  leases  were  null  and 
void  and  that  they  must  either  make  leases  under  the  regulations  of 
the  Department  or  abandon  the  lands  they  thus  held  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1893;  also  that  they  should  plant  no  further  crops  or  make 
further  improvements  on  the  lands  until  legal  leases  should  have  been 
entered  into.  From  September  15  to  about  October  1  all  the  illegal 
lessees  were  served  with  these  notices  to  quit. 

Anticipating  that  actual  force  might  be  used  in  removing  their  sub- 
lessees, the  Flournoy  Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Company,  the  prin- 
cipal transgressor,  on  October  11, 1893,  brought  an  action  of  injunction 
in  the  United  States  district  court  of  Nebraska  against  Captain  Beck, 
restraining  him  and  the  agency  employees  from  interfering  with  their 
possession  of  the  lauds  described  in  their  bill  of  complaint  (some  37,000 
acres)  or  any  person  holding  under  them.  Following  the  example  of 
the  above-named  company,  on  January  6, 1894,  Ernest  J.  Smith  brought 
an  action  of  injunction  against  Captain  Beck,  restraining  him  from 
interfering  with  his  (Smith's)  possession  of  the  lands  described  in  his 
bill  of  complaint.  January  28,  1894,  similar  injunction  suits  were 
brought  against  Captain  Beck  by  B.  T.  Hull  &  Sons,  Frank  B.  Hutch- 
ins,  trustee,  and  George  F.  Chittenden  (of  the  old  firm  of  Wheeler  & 
Chittenden),  making  five  injunction  suits  in  all.  Later  and  at  different 
times,  and  after  the  adverse  decision  in  the  Flournoy  case,  the  other 
cases  were  dismissed. 

The  injunction  case  brought  by  the  Flournoy  (company,  after  much 
delay,  was  finally  heard  by  Judge  Dundy,  of  the  United  States  circuit 
court,  and  the  injunction  was  made  permanent.  The  case  was  appealed 
to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  in  St  Louis,  and  on 
December  10,  1894,  this  court  rendered  a  decision  overruling  Judge 
Dundy,  holding  that  the  pretended  leases  of  the  Flournoy  Company 
were  illegal  and  void.  The  decree  of  the  circuit  court  was  accordingly 
reversed  and  the  case  remanded  to  that  court  with  directions  to  vacate 
the  decree  and  dismiss  the  bill  at  complainant's  cost.  (See  65  Fed. 
Eep.,  p.  30.) 

The  Flournoy  Company  shortly  afterwards  applied  for  and  obtained, 
through  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  no  supersedeas  being  applied  for  or  granted.  Based,  probably, 
upon  the  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  notwithstanding  there  was  no 
supersedeas,  the  Flournoy  Company  continued  to  make  leases  with  the 
Winnebago  Indians  without  the  consent  of  this  Department  and  to 
execute  leases  in  favor  of  sublessees. 
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Aboat  April  19, 1895,  under  the  advice  of  the  Solicitor-General  of 
the  United  States,  Ealph  W.  Breckenridge,  special  assistant  United 
States  district  attorney,  prepared  a  bill  of  complaint  for  an  action  of 
iojanetion  against  the  Flournoy  Live  Stock  and  Eeal  Estate  Company, 
Anton  Ahlstron,  and  some  263  other  defendants,  all  of  whom  were 
alleged  illegal  lessees  and  sublessees.  On  April  22  Captain  Beck 
reported  that  the  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court  at  Lincoln, 
Xebr.,  and  the  judge  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  at  St.  Paul, 
MioD.,  had,  re8x>ectively,  refused  to  issue  a  restraining  order  upon  said 
bill  of  complaint. 

March  29, 1895,  James  B.  Sheehan,  attorney  for  the  Flournoy  Com- 
pany, wrote  this  office  submitting  a  proposition  of  compromise  of  the 
differences  then  existing  between  the  company  and  the  Department. 
The  company  proposed,  in  consideration  of  a  suspension  of  all  litiga- 
tion and  in  case  it  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  uninterrupted  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  lands,  to  surrender  the  same  January  1, 1896,  reserving 
to  itself  the  right  to  remove  from  the  lands  all  buildings  and  improve- 
ments they  had  placed  thereon.  To  this  the  office  replied,  April  2, 
that  any  offer  of  compromise  on  the  part  of  the  company  should  be  sub- 
mitted through  the  acting  agent.  Captain  Beck.  The  later  correspond- 
ence shows  that  the  proposition  had  been  submitted  to  Captain  Beck 
the  same  day  it  was  submitted  to  this  office.  April  2  Captain  Beck 
forwarded  the  proposition  to  this  office  and  submitted  reasons  why  it 
should  not  be  accepted.    This  closed  all  overtures  for  a  compromise. 

The  company  inmiediately  renewed  its  efforts  to  sublease  the  lands 
held  by  it,  and  Cax)tain  Beck  renewed  his  efforts  at  evicting  the  illegal 
occupants.  About  this  time  authority  was  granted  Captain  Beck  for 
the  employment  of  16  additional  police  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  the 
trespassers.  April  20  he  telegraphed  this  office  that  on  the  preceding 
day  the  sheriff  of  Thurston  County  attempted  to  arrest  one  of  his 
Indian  police  5  that  in  turn  the  police  force  arrested  the  sheriff  and 
brought  him  to  the  agency  5  that  he  at  once  swore  out  a  warrant  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  formal  arrest  of  the  sheriff*;  that  the  case 
was  continued  until  the  following  day,  and  that  the  newspapers  stated 
that  the  sheriff  was  organizing  a  i)osse  for  his  (Beck's)  arrest.  A  copy 
of  this  telegram  on  the  same  day  was  sent  to  the  Department  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Attorney-General  for  such  action  as  he  might  deem 
proper.  To  this  the  Solicitor-General  replied  in  part  that  this  Depart- 
ment had  ample  power  under  the  statutes  to  protect  and  enforce  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  as  to  the  lands  passed  upon  by  the  decrees  of  the 
courts  sustaining  departmental  control  of  the  same. 

About  May  1  Captain  Beck  asked  for  the  employment  of  50  addi- 
tional policemen,  feeling  that  his  force  was  still  inadequate  to  success- 
folly  coi)e  with  the  opposition  that  would  be  offered  by  the  Flournoy 
Company  and  its  subtenants.  The  matter  on  May  8,  with  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  facts,  was  submitted  to  the  Department  with  favorable 
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reconimendation.  After  Bome  farther  correspondence  with  Oaptain 
Beck  regarding  the  status  of  affairs,  on  June  5  the  Department  granted 
authority  for  the  temporary  employment  of  50  additional  Indian  police 
to  aid  in  the  removal  of  trespassers,  snch  employment  to  commence 
July  1. 

In  the  meantime  the  War  Department  had  issued  an  order  for 
shipment  to  Captain  Beck  of  20  Springfield  rifles  with  a  supply  of 
ammunition  for  the  equipment  of  his  entire  police  force.  This  order 
was  later  changed  by  the  War  Department,  June  14,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  office,  directing  the  shipment  of  70  Springfield  rifles 
and  a  supply  of  ammunition  to  Captain  Beck  for  the  equipment  of  his 
police  force. 

Captain  Beck,  having  thus  received  authority  to  increase  his  police 
force,  and  being  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  War 
Department,  proceeded  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Indians  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  United  St-ates  circuit  court  of 
appeals,  by  attempting  to  evict  all  the  illegal  lessees — those  who  had 
not  entered  into  lawfiil  leases  under  the  regulations  of  the  Departments 
Some  evictions  had  been  made  and  the  work  was  proceeding  when,  on 
July  18,  Captain  Beck  telegraphed  the  office  that  an  injunction  against 
himself,  the  agency  employees,  and  several  lessees  who  had  leased 
properly  had  been  issued  by  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Nebraska; 
and  that  men  from  Pender  were  in  Omaha  buying  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  arm  100  deputies  to  arrest  his  police,  and  he  asked  for  troops  to 
protect  his  police  in  case  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  them.  He  also 
desired  instructions  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  obey  the  order  of 
injunction.  The  office  telegraphed  him  on  the  same  day  that  it  could 
not  advise  him  to  disobey  the  injunction  issued  by  the  State  courts, 
but  advised  him  to  consult  with  the  United  States  district  attorney 
as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken.  A  copy  of  Captain  Beck's  telegram 
was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  his  information. 

On  July  29,  in  response  to  office  letter  of  the  26th,  Captain  Beck 
made  a  report  as  to  the  status  of  afiairs. 

About  the  1st  of  August  the  office  received,  by  reference  from  the 
Department  for  report,  a  communication  from  Hon.  William  V.  AUen, 
Hon.  John  M.  Thurston,  Hon.  George  D.  Meiklejohn,  Hon.  W.  E. 
Andrews,  and  Hon.  J.  B.  Strode,  of  the  Nebraska  Congressional  dele- 
gation, dated  July  25, 1805,  relative  to  an  unofficial  investigation  made 
by  them  of  the  troubles  growing  out  of  the  leasing  question  at  the 
Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency.  They  recommended  that  the  sub- 
lessees of  the  Flournoy  Company  be  permitted  to  harvest  and  remove 
their  present  crops,  without  further  molestation  on  the  part  of  the 
acting  agent,  and  that  an  immediate  and  searching  investigation  be 
made  of  the  affairs  of  the  agency.  A  full  report  ui)on  this  communi- 
cation was  made  to  the  Department  on  August  3. 
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The  present  status  of  the  case,  then,  is,  as  shown  by  Captain  Beck's 
telegram  of  July  29,  that  the  United  States  district  attorney  is  endeav- 
oring to  have  the  injunction  case  th^t  was  brought  in  the  State  courts 
transferred  to  the  Federal  courts,  and  Captain  Beck,  in  the  meantime, 
has  suspended  further  evictions  fi^om  the  lands  described  in  the  bill  of 
complaint,  upon  which  the  injunction  was  granted. 

The  oti|ect  in  dispossessing  the  Floornoy  Company  and  its  sublessees 
was  that  the  Indians  might  receive  a  just  and  fair  consideration  for 
their  lands.  The  company  leased  direct  from  the  Indians  at  a  very 
small  agreed  consideration,  ranging  from  15  to  50  cents  i>er  acre  per 
annum  and  would  sublease  at  from  25  cents  to  $2.50  per  acre  per 
annum.  The  comx^^ny  itself,  it  is  understood,  did  not  occupy  or  culti- 
vate any  of  the  leased  lands,  but  relied  for  its  profits  on  subleasing; 
and  enormous  profits  they  were,  as  can  readily  be  seen.  The  plan  of 
subleasing  was  that  the  subtenant  should  pay  the  company  the  agreed 
price,  leaving  the  company  to  pay  the  Indians;  and  to  make  the  case 
more  aggravating,  for  the  past  two  years  the  company  has  paid  the 
Indians  little  or  nothing  for  the  use  of  their  lands,  many  of  the  Indians 
who  leased  their  individual  allotments  receiving  absolutely  nothing. 

It  has  been  the  i>o]icy  of  the  office  from  the  start  that  no  ^^  middle- 
man" should  receive  any  profits  from  leasing  Indian  lands,  that  the 
lands  should  be  leased  direct  by  the  agent,  and  the  rental  go  to  the 
ludians.  And  in  breaking  up  the  system  of  illegal  leasing,  so  as  to  do 
away  with  all  middle  profits,  it  was  not  the  original  purpose  of  this 
office,  or  of  Captain  Beck,  to  dispossess  the  subtenant  in  any  case 
where  he  was  a  proper  party  to  lease  Indian  lands,  and  where  the 
allottee  clearly  fell  within  the  provision  of  the  law  as  one  who  might 
lease  his  lands.  Therefore  the  sublessees  were  advised  from  the  start 
that  in  all  proper  cases  they  might  come  to  the  agency  and  enter  into  legal 
leases  under  the  instructions  from  the  Department.  Some  complied; 
others  refused. 

A  great  many  of  the  subtenants  had  given  their  notes  to  the  com- 
pany in  payment  oi  the  rent,  due  in  one,  two,  three,  and  four  years,  and 
so  on,  in  accordance  with  the  length  of  the  term.  These  notes  had  found 
their  way  into  the  banks  in  the  towns  and  cities  adjacent  to  the  agency, 
and  the  holders  declared  that  they  should  be  paid.  The  argument  of 
the  sublessee  was  that^  as  he  had  given  his  notes  to  the  company  in  pay- 
ment of  the  rent,  which  notes  he  must  pay  in  any  event,  if  he  entered 
into  a  legal  lease  through  the  agent  he  would  then  be  compelled  to  pay 
rent  twice  for  the  same  land.  Doubtless  they  were  encouraged  in  this 
position  by  the  company,  who  also  assured  them  that  they  would  be  pro- 
tected in  the  possession  of  the  lands  under  the  subleases;  and  in  car- 
rying out  its  promises  of  protection  to  its  sublessees  the  company  has 
instituted  the  leg^  proceedings  above  referred  to. 
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INDIAN  LANDS  SET  APAET  TO  MISSIONAEF  SOCIETIES. 

Several  tracts  of  reservation  lands  have  been  set  apart  during  the 
year  for  the  use  of  societies  carrying  on  educational  and  missionary 
work  among  Indians,  as  follows : 

Table  Ih— Lands  set  apart  on  Indian  reservations  for  the  use  of  religious  societies  from 
August  28,  1894,  to  August  SI,  1896, 


Kame  of  charch  or  society. 


Missionary  Society.  Methodist  Episcopal 

American  M isaion ary  Association 

Board  of  Ilome  Missions.  Presbyterian ^ 

Woman's  National  Indian  Association 

American  Missionary  Association 

Boman  Cat  hoi  ic 

Society  of  Jesoa  (Roman  Catholic) 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  Methodist  Episcopal. . . 

Protestant  Episcopal 

Roman  Catholic 

American  Missionary  Association 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal. 


Reservation. 


Blackfeot,  Mont. 
Fort  Berthold,  N.  Dak. 
Znni,  N.  Mex. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Boeebnd,  6.  Dak. 
Lower  Bnil6,  S.  Dak. 
Blackfeet,  Mont. 
Boeebiid,S.Dak. 

Pawnee,  Okla. 
Pyramid  Lake,  Nev. 
Crow,  Mont. 

Do. 
Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak. 


a  Granted  in  1891  to  the  Woman's  National  Indian  Association,  but  surrendered  by  them  in  favor  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Charch. 
0  In  lieu  of  another  tract  of  10  acres  upon  Znni  Reservation  granted  in  1888. 
c  On  agency  reserve. 
d  On  land  reserved  for  agency  purposes  at  Pawnee  snbagenoy. 

In  each  case  the  amount  of  land  assigned  is  the  amount  asked  for  by 
the  society  desiring  to  occupy  it,  and  the  Indians  have  given  their  con- 
sent to  such  use  of  the  land.  As  a  rule  this  carries  with  it  the  privilege 
of  using  such  stone  and  timber,  found  on  the  respective  reservations,  as 
the  societies  may  need  in  putting  up  buildings  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  work  among  the  Indians. 

A  table  giving  all  lands  on  Indian  reservations  set  apart  for  mis* 
sionary  purposes  will  be  found  on  page  486. 

RAILROADS  ACROSS  RESERVATIONS. 


GBANTS  SINCE  LAST  ANNUAL  EEPOBT. 

Since  the  date  of  last  annual  report  Congress  has  granted  railroad 
companies  rights  of  way  across  Indian  lauds  as  follows: 

Sioux  Reservation,  S  Dak. — By  act  of  Congress  approved  February 
12, 1895  (28  Stats.,  p.  653,  and  p.  441  of  this  report),  the  Forest  City  and 
Sioux  City  Railroad  Company  was  granted  right  of  way  through  the 
Sioux  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Missouri  River,  in  Dewey  County,  S.  Dak.,  opposite  Forest  City, 
Potter  County,  running  thence  by  the  most  practicable  route  in  a  south- 
westerly course  between  the  Cheyenne  and  Moreau  rivers  to  the  city  of 
Deadwood  or  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  the  right  of  way  granted  being  60 
feet  in  width  on  each  s.ide  of  the  central  line  of  the  road;  also  station 
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gionnds  adjacent  to  the  right  of  way,  not  to  exceed  one  station  for  each 
10  miles  of  road,  200  feet  in  width  by  a  length  of  3,000  feet.  No  maps 
of  definite  locatiou  of  the  line  of  the  road  have  yet  been  filed  for 
approval. 

Stn  Oarloe  Beservation,  Aria.— By  act  of  Congress,  approved  Febmaiy 
18, 1895  (28  Stats.,  665,  and  p.  442  of  this  report),  the  Oila  Valley,  Globe 
and  Korthem  Railway  Company  was  granted  right  of  way  for  the  exten- 
sion of  its  railroad  and  for  a  telegraph  and  telephone  line  through  the 
San  Carlos  Reservation,  Ariz.,  entering  the  reservation  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Gila  River  about  7  miles  below  Fort  Thomas,  continuing 
down  said  Gila  River  in  a  generally  northwesterly  direction,  crossing 
the  same  at  or  near  the  San  Carlos  Indian  Agency;  thence  running  up 
or  near  the  San  Carlos  River  in  a  generally  northerly  direction  to  or 
near  Aliso  Creek;  thence  along  or  near  Aliso  Creek  in  a  generally  west- 
erly or  northwesterly  direction  to  the  town  of  Globe,  in  Gila  County, 
Ariz.,  by  such  route  as  shall  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  company; 
such  right  of  way  to  be  50  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central 
line  of  the  road ;  the  company  also  to  have  the  right  to  take  from  the 
lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  road  material,  stone  and  earth,  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  same;  also  grounds  adjacent  to  the  right 
of  way  for  station  buildings,  etc.,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  200  feet  in 
width  by  3,000  feet  in  length  for  each  station,  and  to  an  extent  not 
exceeding  one  station  for  each  10  miles  of  road  within  the  limits  of 
the  reservation.  July  25,  1895,  the  President  directed  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  Indians  to  the  right  of  way  and  the  construction  of  the  road 
should  be  obtained  at  a  council  of  the  chiefs  and  other  members  of 
the  tribes  occupying  the  reservation;  and  that  the  council  should  be 
called  by  the  agent  of  said  Indians  or  by  such  other  ofRcer  or  offtcers 
of  the  Indian  service  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  designate. 
August  24  the  Secretary  directed  that  the  council  should  be  conducted 
by  the  acting  agent  of  the  San  Carlos  Agency. 

aBANTS  BEFEBBED  TO  IN  PBEVIOUS  ANNUAL  BBPOBTS. 

Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories. — Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Oulf 
Railroad  Company. — In  the  annual  report  for  1893  mention  is  made  of 
the  fact  that  the  above  company  was  granted  right  of  way  through 
the  Indian  Territory  by  act  of  Congress  approved  February  27, 1893 
(27  Stats.,  487).  By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1895  (28  Stats., 
744,  and  p.  450  of  this  report),  section  9  of  the  original  act  was  amended 
to  read  as  follows  : 

That  said  railroad  company  shall  build  at  least  fifty  miles  of  its  railroad  in  said  Ter- 
ritory prior  to  tho  first  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  and  com- 
plete main  line  of  the  same  prior  to  the  first  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  or  the  rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  that  portion  not 
bailt.  That  said  railroad  company  shall  construct  and  maintain  continually  all  fence, 
road,  and  highway  oroBsinge,  and  necessary  bridges  over  saul  railroad  whenever  said 
loads  and  highways  do  now  or  may  hereafter  cross  said  railroad's  right  of  way,  or 
may  be  by  the  proper  authorities  laid  out  across  the  same. 
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January  31,  1895,  the  Department  approved  tbe  map  of  definite 
location  of  section  1  of  the  road.  May  0, 1895,  the  Secretary  approved 
an  amended  map  of  section  1  and  map  of  section  2  of  the  line  of  road. 
July  8, 1895,  the  map  of  definite  location  of  section  3  was  approved  by 
the  Department,  but  the  original  map  of  section  4  was  not  approved. 
A  new  map  of  section  4  was  approved  July  16, 1895.  August  21, 1895, 
the  company  filed  a  mortgage  in  favor  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  Trust  Company,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  State  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  New  York  City,  to  secure  the  issuance  of  gold  bonds  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $25,000  per  mile  of  completed  single  main  track 
and  of  yard  and  terminal  tracks,  and  $15,000  additional  per  mile  of 
completed  main  or  double  track  of  said  line  of  railroad,  or  its  exten- 
sions and  branches,  not  to  exceed  at  any  one  time  the  capital  stock  of 
the  company. 

Choctawy  Oklahom4i  and  Oulf  Railroad  Company  {formerly  the  Choc- 
taw Coal  and  Railivay  Company). — October  6, 1894,  the  president  of  the 
company  transmitted  to  this  office  a  certificate  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  Choctaw  Coal  and  Eailway  Company  as  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma 
and  Gulf  Eailroad  Company,  as  provided  for  in  section  3  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  August  24,  1894  (28  Stats.,  503).  October  23,  1894,  the 
president  of  the  company  filed  a  certified  copy  of  the  deed  of  convey- 
ance to  the  purchasers  of  the  rights,  property,  and  franchises  of  the 
Choctaw  Coal  and  Eailway  Company,  and  also  filed  a  mortgage  of  the 
company  to  the  Finance  Company  of  Philadelphia  to  secure  an  issue 
of  $1,000,000  in  bonds.  January  IG,  1895,  the  Department  approved 
amended  maps  of  definite  location  *of  sections  5, 6,  and  8  (there  being  no 
section  numbered  7).  At  that  time  amended  map  of  definite  location  of 
section  4  (the  section  which  extends  through  the  Kickapoo  Reservation) 
was  held  by  the  Department  for  further  consideration.  February  15, 
1895,  the  Secretary  indorsed  upon  that  map  the  following:  "The  within 
map  is  hereby  disapproved,  except  where  said  line  coincides  with  the 
line  shown  upon  the  original  map  of  the  fourth  section  filed  in  the 
Indian  OflQco  in  1890.'^  April  12, 1895,  the  general  agent  of  the  com- 
pany filed  a  mortgage  in  favor  of  the  Girard  Life  Insurance,  Annuity 
and  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia  to  secure  the  issue  of  $5,500,000  in 
bonds. 

From  time  to  time  the  president  of  the  company  has  filed  reports 
showing  amount  of  coal  mined  monthly  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  October  1, 1890  (26  Stats., 
640).  July  16, 1895,  the  company  tendered  a  draft  for  $2,588.81  in  pay. 
ment  for  right  of  way  for  three  10-mile  sections,  extending  westward 
from  a  point  about  2  miles  west  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Eailroad,  and  also  in  full  of  the  annual  tax  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  mUe, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1895,  for  each  mile  of  road  constructed 
through  Indian  lands.  The  amount  due  for  right  of  way  for  said  three 
sections  was  $1,500^  the  remaining  $1,088.81  is  for  annual  tax. 
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Denison  and  Northern  Railway  Company, — As  mentioned  in  the  last 
annual  report,  the  above-named  company  was  granted  a  right  of  way 
throagh  the  Indian  Territory  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  30, 
1892  (27  g^ts.,  336).  May  4, 1895,  the  maps  of  definite  location  of 
sections  1  and  2  of  the  main  line  of  the  road,  and  May  25, 1895,  the 
maps  of  definite  location  of  sections  1  and  2  of  the  northwestern  branch 
of  the  road  were  approved  by  the  Department.  May  24, 1895,  the  com- 
piuiy  filed  a  mortgage  in  favor  of  the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust 
Compiuiy  of  Obicago,  111.,  to  secure  an  issue  of  $2,300,000  in  bonds. 

Kansas^  Oklahoma  Central  and  Southwestern  Railway  Company, — As 
mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report,  the  above  company  was  granted 
right  of  way  through  the  Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  December  21, 1893  (28  Stats.,  22).  Ko  maps  of  defl- 
nite  location  of  the  line  of  road  have  yet  been  filed. 

Kantas  and  Arkansas  Valley  Railway  Company. — The  last  annual 
report  mentums  the  fact  that  this  company  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  6, 1894  (28  Stats.,  86),  was  granted  an  extension  of  three  years 
firom  February  24, 1894,  within  which  to  build  the  first  100  miles  of  its 
additional  lines  of  joad  as  provided  for  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
February  24, 1891  (26  Stats.,  783).  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  said 
additional  lines  have  yet  been  filed  for  approval.  June  29, 1895,  the 
company  tendered  a  draft  for  $2,444.55  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax 
of  tl5  per  mile  on  that  portion  of  the  road  passing  through  Indian 
lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1895. 

Hutchinson  and  Southern  Railroad  Company. — By  reference  to  the 
last  annual  report  it  will  be  seen  that,  by  act  of  Congress  of  August  27, 
1894  (28  Stats.,  505),  the  above  company  was  granted  a  further  exten- 
sion of  three  years  from  February  3, 1895,  within  which  it  might  con- 
struct its  line  of  road  through  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory,  as 
provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  3,  1892  (27  Stats.,  2), 
am^iding  the  original  act,  the  act  of  Congress  of  September  26, 1890 
(26  Stats.,  485).  The  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  road 
through  the  Cherokee  Outlet  and  the  maps  of  station  grounds  of  six 
stations,  on  request  of  the  General  Land  Office,  were  transmitted  to 
that  office  September  25, 1893.  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the 
extension  of  the  road  through  the  Indian  Territory  have  been  filed  in 
t^is  office.  So  far  as  this  office  is  aware,  no  portion  of  the  road  has 
been  constructed. 

Arkansas^  Texas  and  Mexiea/n  Central  Railway  Company. — As  men- 
tioned in  the  last  annual  report,  this  company  was  granted  a  right  of 
way  through  the  Indian  Territory  by  act  of  Congress  approved  August 
4, 1894  (28  Stats.,  229).  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of 
road  have,  however,  yet  been  filed  for  approval. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacijio  Railway  Company. — ^Reference  to 
the  last  annual  report  will  show  that  the  above  company,  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  February  27,  1893  (27  Stuts.,  492),  was  granted  a 
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right  of  way  through  the  Indian  Territory,  as  an  extension  of  its  line 
of  road  from  Ohickasha  Station,  on  its  present  line,  running  thence  in 
a  southeasterly  direction  to  the  south  line  of  the  Indian  Territory;  also 
from  said  Ghickasha  Station  running  thence  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion to  the  west  or  south  line  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma.  No  maps 
of  definite  location  of  these  extensions,  however,  have  yet  been  filed  for 
approval.  June  29, 1895,  the  company  tendered  a  draft  for  $1,593,  in 
payment  of  the  annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  on  that  i)ortion  of  the  road 
passing  through  Indian  lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1895. 

Oainesville,  Oklahoma  and  Oulf  Railway  Company. — ^The  last  annual 
report  shows  that  this  company  was  granted  a  right  of  way  through 
the  Indian  Territory  by  art  of  Congress  approved  February  20, 1893 
(27  Stats.,  465).  No  maps  bf  definite  location  of  the  line  of  road  have 
yet  been  filed  for  approval. 

Qainesville^  McAlester  and  St.  Louis  Raihcay  Company. — Beference  to 
the  last  annual  report  will  show  that  the  above  company,  by  act  of 
Congress  of  March  1, 1893  (27  Stats.  524),  was  granted  a  right  of  way 
through  the  Indian  Territory.  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line 
of  road  have  yet  been  filed  for  approval. 

Interoceanic  Railway  Company. — The  last  annual  report  states  that 
by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  747),  this  com- 
pany was  granted  right  of  way  through  the  Indian  Territory.  No  maps 
of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  road  have,  however,  yet  been  filed 
for  approval. 

Oulf  J  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company. — August  2,  1895,  the 
company,  through  its  attorneys  in  this  city,  tendered  a  draft  for  $1,500 
in  payment  of  the  annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  on  that  portion  of  the 
road  passing  through  Indian  lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1895. 

The  Southern  Kansas  Railroad  (leased  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  F6  liailroad  Company). — July  12, 1895,  the  receivers  of  the  latter- 
mentioned  company  tendered  a  draft  for  $85.50  in  payment  of  the 
annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  for  that  portion  of  the  road  extending 
through  Indiau  lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1895. 

Dennison  and  Washita  Valley  Railroad  Company. — July  11, 1895,  the 
company  tendered  a  draft  for  $150  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax  of  $15 
per  mile  for  that  portion  of  the  road  extending  through  Indian  lands, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1895. 

Ghrand  Bonde  Reservation,  Oreg. — By  reference  to  the  last  annual  report 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Albany  and  Astoria  Railroad  Company^  by  act 
of  Congress  approved  June  6, 1894  (28  Stats.,  87),  was  granted  a  right 
of  way  through  the  Grand  Ronde  Reservation,  Oreg.  No  maps  of  defi- 
nite location  have  yet  been  filed  for  approval. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  reservations,  Hebr. — Beference  to  the  last  an- 
nual report  shows  that  the  Eastern  Nebraska  and  Oulf  Railway  Com- 
pany^ by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  27,  1894  (28  St»ts,,  95),  waa 
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granted  a  right  of  way  through  the  Omaha  Mid  Winnebago  reserva- 
tions, Nebr.  No  maps  of  definite  location  have  yet  been  filed  for 
approval. 

Chippewa  reservationB,  Minn. — ^The  last  annual  report  states  that 
the  Brainard  and  Northern  Railway  Company j  by  act  of  Congress  • 
approved  July  6, 1894  (28  Stats.,  99),  was  granted  right  of  way  through 
the  Leech  Lake  Reservation,  Minn.  Also  that  by  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  18,  1894  (28  Stats.,  112),  the  8t.  Paulj  Minneapolis  and 
Manitoba  Railway  Company  was  granted  right  of  way  through  the 
White  Earth,  Leech  Lake,  Chippewa,  and  Fond  du  Lac  reservations, 
Minn.  Also  that  by  act  of  Congress  approved  August  27,  1894  (28 
Stats.,  504),  the  Dulnth  and  Winnipeg  Railroad  Company  was  granted  a 
right  of  way  for  the  extension  of  its  road  through  the  Chippewa  and 
White  Earth  reservations,  Minn.  Likewise  that  by  act  of  Congress 
approved  August  23,  1894  (28  Stats.,  489),  the  Northern  Mississippi 
Railway  Company  was  granted  right  of  way  for  an  extension  of  its 
Une  of  road  through  the  Leech  Lake,  Chipi)ewa,  and  Winnibigoshish 
reservations,  Minn.  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  these  lines  of 
road  have  been  filed  for  approval. 

Fond  du  Lac  Eeservation,  Minn. — ^The  last  annual  rei)ort  refers  to  the 
fact  that  the  Indians  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation,  Minn.,  have 
never  been  paid  for  the  right  of  way  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
Company  through  their  reservation  lands.  A  brief  account  of  the 
steps  preliminary  to  bringing  suit  against  the  company  is  also  given. 
September  22, 1894,  the  facts  in  the  case  were  laid  before  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  with  the  recommendation  that  the  Attorney-General 
be  requested  to  direct  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Minnesota  to  institute  action  in  the  proper  United  States  court,  on 
behalf  of  the  Indians,  to  enforce  payment  from  the  company.  Under 
date  of  October  4, 1894,  the  Attorney-General  stated  that  the  papers 
had  been  sent  to  the  United  States  attorney  for  Minnesota,  with 
instructions  to  institute  action. 

Devils  Lake  Beservation,  V.  Dak. — The  last  annual  report  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  Jamestown  and  Northern  Railway  Company  had  never 
paid  for  its  right  of  way  through  the  above  reservation.  A  full  history 
of  this  case  is  printed  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  3,  Forty-eighth  Congress, 
second  session,  and  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  16,  Forty-ninth  Congress, 
first  session,  to  which  attention  is  invited.  On  a  number  of  occasions 
this  oflSce  has  recommended  that  Congress  ratify  the  agreement  entered 
into  July  28, 1883,  between  the  company  and  the  Indians  j  but  no  final 
action  has  yet  been  taken. 

Kenomonee  Beservation,  Wis. — Mention  is  made  in  the  last  annual 
Teport  of  the  fact  that  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  6, 1892  (27 
Stats.,  83),  the  Marinette  a/nd  Western  Railway  Company  was  granted  a 
Tight  of  way  through  the  above  reservation.  No  maps  of  definite  loca- 
ton  of  the  line  of  the  road  have  yet  been  filed. 
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CONDITIONS  TO  BE   COMFLIED  WITH  BY  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

In  the  construction  of  railways  through  Indian  lands  a  systematic 
compliance  by  companies  with  the  conditions  expressed  in  the  right-of- 
•  way  acts  will  prevent  much  unnecessary  delay.    I  therefore  quote  the 
requirements  which  have  been  stated  in  previous  reports.    Each  com- 
pany should  file  in  this  office — 

(1)  A  copy  of  its  articles  of  iiMorporation,  daly  certified  to  by  the  proper  officers 
muler  its  corporate  seal. 

(2)  Maps  representing  the  definite  location  of  the  line.  In  the  absence  of  any 
special  provisions  with  regard  to  the  length  of  line  to  be  represented  upon  the  maps 
of  definite  location,  they  should  be  so  prepared  as  to  represent  sections  of  25  miles 
each.  If  the  line  passes  through  snryeyed  land,  they  should  show  its  location  accn- 
rately  according  to  the  sectional  subdivisions  of  tlie  snrvey ;  and  if  through  unsor- 
yeyed  land,  it  should  be  earefally  indicated  with  regard  to  its  general  direction 
and  the  natural  objects,  farms,  etc.,  along  the  route.  Each  of  these  maps  should 
bear  the  affidavit  of  the  chief  engineer,  setting  forth  that  the  survey  of  the  route  of 

the  company's  road  from to ,  a  distance  of miles  (giving  termini 

and  distance),  was  made  by  him  (or  under  his  direction),  as  chief  engineer,  under 
auth<»rtfty  of  the  company,  on  or  between  certain  dates  (giving  the  same),  and  that 
such  survey  is  accurately  represented  on  the  map.  The  affidavit  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer must  be  signed  by  him  officially  and  verified  by  the  certificates  of  the  president 
of  the  company,  attested  by  its  secretary  under  its  corporate  seal,  setting  forth  that 
the  person  signing  the  affidavit  was  either  the  chief  engineer  or  was  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  survey,  which  was  done  under  the  authority  of  the 
oompany.  Fnrther,  that  the  line  of  route  so  surveyed  and  represented  by  the  map 
was  adopted  by  the  eompany  by  resolution  of  its  board  of  directors  of  a  certain  date 

(giving  the  date)  as  the  definite  location  of  the  line  of  road  from to ,  a 

distance  of miles  (giving  termini  and  distance),  and  that  the  map  has  been 

prepared  to  be  filed  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  order  that 

the  company  may  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved (giving 

date). 

(3)  Separate  plats  of  ground  desired  for  station  purposes,  in  addition  to  right  of 
way,  should  be  filed,  and  such  grounds  should  not  be  represented  upon  the  maps  of 
definite  location,  but  should  be  marked  by  station  numbers  or  otherwise,  so  that 
their  exact  location  can  be  determined  upon  the  maps.  Plats  of  station  grounds 
should  bear  the  same  affidavits  and  certificates  as  maps  of  definite  location. 

All  maps  presented  for  approval  should  be  drawn  on  tracing  linen,  the  scale  not 
less  than  2,000  feet  to  the  inch,  and  should  be  filed  in  duplicate. 

These  requirements  follow,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  published  regulations  govern- 
ing the  practice  of  the  General  Land  Office  with  regard  to  railways  over  the  public 
lands,  and  they  are,  of  course,  subject  to  modification  by  any  special  provisions  in 
a  right-of-way  act. 

LOGGING  ON  INDIAN  EESERVATIONS. 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Beservation,  Wis.— The  logging  on  this  reservation, 
which  was  entered  npon  September  28,  1892,  when  the  President 
granted  anthority  for  the  sale  to  J.  H.  Cnshway  &  Co.  of  the  timber 
standing  on  Indian  allotments,  has  proceeded  satisfactorily  since  my 
last  report.  The  only  incidents  of  importance  since  then  have  been 
the  approval  by  the  President,  on  February  27,  1895,  of  a  list  of  128 
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new  allotments,  and  the  granting  of  authority  by  the  President,  on 
March  26, 1895,  for  the  sale  of  the  timber  on  those  allotments  to  said 
J.  H.  Cushway  &  Co. ;  101  contracts  for  such  sales  have  been  received 
in  this  office  for  approval. 

Bad  Biyer  Reservation,  Wis. — As  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  President 
granted  authority  January  6, 1894,  for  the  sale  to  Justus  S.  Stearns  of 
timber  on  allotments  to  the  Indians  of  the  Bad  Eiver  Eeservation,  and 
the  dead  and  down  timber  on  the  unallotted  or  tribal  lands  of  said  reser- 
vation, the  plan  of  operation  being  similar  to  that  in  force  at  Lac  du 
Flambeau.  Mr.  Stearns  completed  the  erection  of  his  miU  and  com- 
menced to  saw  lumber  in  September,  1894,  and  so  far  as  the  reports  in 
this  office  show,  the  logging  on  this  reservation  has  proceeded  satisfac- 
torily and  to  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

December  7, 1894,  the  President  approved  a  list  of  eighty-four  new 
allotments  to  Indians  of  the  reservation,  and  granted  authority,  on  the 
24th  of  the  same  month,  for  the  sale  to  Mr.  Steams  of  the  timber  on 
those  allotments.  Mr.  Steams  has  entered  into  contract  with  eighty- 
two  of  these  new  allottees,  and  these  contracts  have  been  approved  by 
this  office. 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Eeservation,  Wis. — The  conditions  affecting  the 
timber  of  this  reservation  are  materially  different  from  those  existing 
at  Bad  Eiver  and  Lac  du  Flambeau.  The  quantity  of  merchantable 
timber  on  the  reservation  in  September,  1894,  was  estimated  at  not 
more  than  24,000,000  feet,  and  there  is  no  railroad  nearer  to  the  reser- 
vation than  19  miles,  and  no  navigable  streams  flowing  through  it  that 
will  afford  a  practicable  means  of  transporting  lumber  to  market.  The 
plan  of  ereeting  a  mill  and  manufacturing  the  timber  on  the  reserva- 
tion, which  is  in  operation  at  Bad  Eiver  and  Lac  du  Flambeau,  could 
not,  therefore,  be  applied  to  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation. 

August  18,  1894,  Lieutenant  Mercer,  the  acting  agent  of  the  La 
Pointe  Agency,  which  includes  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation, 
reported  that  he  had  received  from  Henry  Turrish,  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis., 
a  bid  of  $2.50  per  1,000  feet  stumpage  for  the  green  white  pine  and 
$1.25  per  1,000  feet  stumpage  for  green  ]^orway  and  dead  and  down 
pine  on  that  reservation.  He  stated  that  he  had  endeavored  to  obtain 
better  bids,  but  that,  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  and  scattered 
condition  of  the  timber,  the  distance  it  would  have  to  be  hauled  to  the 
banking  places,  and  the  distance  to  drive  thence  to  market,  he  believed 
that  the  prices  offered  by  Mr.  Turrish  were  the  best  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  he  therefore  recommended  that  the  bid  be  aecepted. 

At  the  same  time  he  stated  that  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Chippewas 
were  in  a  most  destitute  condition,  and  would  not  be  able  to  subsist 
through  the  approaching  winter  unless  some  relief  be  afforded  them  by 
permitting  them  to  sell  their  timber  and  reap  the  benefits  that  would  arise 
from  the  opportunities  for  employment  which  the  contemplated  logging 
operations  would  give.  The  extensive  fires  in  Wisconsin  during  the 
5069  I  A 4 
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Bummer  of  1894  had,  to  a  large  extent,  destroyed  the  crop  of  cxan- 
berries,  which  usually  brought  the  Indians  a  considerable  revenue,  and 
also  the  wild  rice  crop,  upon  which  many  of  them  depended  almost 
entirely  for  subsistence,  and  the  general  business  depression  through- 
out the  country  had  affected  the  logging  business  in  Wisconsin  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  impracticable  for  Indians  who  usually  got  employ- 
ment outside  the  reservations  in  lumbering  camps  to  obtain  such  work 
at  that  time. 

In  view  of  the  situation  of  the  timber  and  the  condition  of  the 
Indians,  as  reported  by  Lieutenant  Mercer,  Mr.  Turrish's  bid  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  in  a  report  of  September  17, 1894,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  President  grant  authority  for  its  acceptance, 
notwithstanding  the  prices  offered  were  much  less  than  those  paid  on 
Bad  Biver  and  Lac  du  Flambeau  reservations  for  the  same  classes  of 
timber.  The  prices  on  these  two  reservations  are  $4  and  $2  per  1,000 
feet,  respectively.  The  President  gave  such  authority  September  20, 
1894,  and  Mr.  Turrish  having  filed  bond  for  $25,000,  dated  October  2, 
1894,  the  acting  agent  was  notified  to  permit  him  to  proceed  with  his 
logging  operations.  One  hundred  and  fifty-three  contracts  between 
Mr.  Turrish  and  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  allottees  for  the  sale  to  him  of 
timber  on  their  allotments  have  been  approved,  and  as  far  as  the 
reports  show  the  Indians  have  received  much  benefit  from  the  logging. 

This  relief,  however,  will  be  but  temporary.  There  is  such  a  small 
quantity  of  timber  to  be  logged,  that  two  or  at  the  most  three  years  will 
see  the  close  of  the  logging  business  on  that  reservation.  Those  who 
have  timber  on  their  allotments,  under  the  plan  which  gives  the  agent 
practical  control  of  the  money  received  for  it,  will  be  provided  against 
want  for  a  short  time  after  the  logging  is  stopped;  but  the  many  whose 
allotments  were  cut  clean  in  former  years  and  who  have  squandered  the 
money  received  for  their  timber,  will,  unless  they  be  taught  to  take  care 
of  what  they  receive  now  for  their  labor  as  loggers  and  to  provide  for 
the  ftiture,  be  as  destitute  as  they  were  before. 

This  reservation  was  at  one  time  considered  as  embracing  one  of  the 
most  extensively  timbered  tracts  in  northern  Wisconsin.  The  timber 
was  not  only  plentiful  but  also  of  the  finest  quality.  Between  the  years 
1882  and  1889,  however,  the  reservation  was  practically  denuded  of  its 
timber,  and  the  money  paid  therefor  to  the  Indian  allottees  was  squan- 
dered in  gambling  and  other  extravagances.  Over  300,000,000  feet  of 
timber  was  taken  from  the  reservation  during  the  years  named,  and, 
except  that  four  or  five  of  the  Indians  have  built  nice  houses,  and  are  in 
comparatively  comfortable  circumstances,  the  Indians  have  nothing  to 
show  for  their  days  of  prosperity. 

This  fact  is  due  largely  to  the  system  under  wJiich  the  timber  on  the 
various  reservations  of  the  La  Pointe  Agency  was  permitted  to  be  sold 
and  the  logging  operations  to  be  conducted.  On  each  reservation  were 
a  number  of  lumber  firms,  each  firm  wanting,  of  course,  to  obtain  the 
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« 
best  timber;  and  each  seems  to  have  gone  systematically  to  work  to 

hoodwink  or  debauch  the  Indian  allottees  in  order  to  secure  their  good 
will  and  timber.  In  many  instances  an  allottee  would  make  a  contract 
to  sell  his  timber  to  two  or  more^  even  as  high  as  five,  different  firms, 
when  there  would  be  a  long  and  bitter  fight  between  the  lumber  men 
to  determine  who  should  have  it.  Indeed,  on  the  Bad  River  Eeserva- 
tion  at  one  time  the  logging  camps  are  said  to  have  resembled  the 
encampment  of  an  army.  Armed  forces  were  maintained  by  the  firm 
in  x>08session  of  a  certain  body  o.f  timber  to  prevent  eucroachments 
by  the  forces  of  other  lumber  men  who  claimed  a  better  right  thereto. 
The  Indian  was  mostly  paid  for  his  timber  in  merchandise  (each  lum- 
ber firm  had  a  store  on  the  reservation),  on  which  the  lumberman  made 
a  good  profit.  Some  were  paid  large  sums  of  money,  which  would  be 
squandered  in  one  night  in  gambling  and  drink. 

The  system  now  in  oi>eration  under  this  agency  is  diffferent.  The 
office  has  decided  upon  the  policy  of  allowing  only  one  logger  on  each 
reservation.  The  lumberman  is  required  to  pay  for  the  timber  in  cash 
to  the  agent,  and  the  Indian  is  permitted  to  have  money  to  be  used  only 
for  proper  purposes,  such  as  building  a  house  on  his  allotment  or 
otherwise  improving  his  land  to  adapt  it  for  agricultural  use,  and  when 
his  check  is  honored  the  farmer  on  the  reservation  is  required  to  see 
that  ho  spends  the  money  for  the  puri)ose  designated.  Under  this  sys- 
tem many  of  the  Indians  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Keservation,  where 
logging  has  been  going  on  the  longest,  have  built  very  comfortable 
hooses  on  their  allotments,  and  all  have  warm  clothing  to  protect  them 
in  the  bitter  winters  of  that  region  and  plenty  to  eat  all  the  year  round, 

Xenomonee  Reservation,  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis. — September  26, 1894, 
the  Department,  on  recommendation  of  this  office,  granted  authority 
for  the  agent  at  the  Green  Bay  Agency  to  arrange  with  and  employ  the 
Menomonee  Indians  to  cut  and  bank  as  much  as  practicable  of  the 
6,000,000  feet  (estimated)  of  timber  remaining  on  ground  already  cut 
over,  and  to  cut  and  bank  11,000,000  feet  from  virgin  pine  lauds,  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  that  governed  similar  operations  in  the  year 
1893.  This  office  was  also  authorized  to  instruct  the  agent  to  commence 
logging  operations  on  or  before  November  1, 1894,  compensation  to  the 
Indians  to  be  at  such  reasonable  rates  as  might  be  obtainable,  not 
exceeding  $6  per  1,000  for  pine  and  $2.50  per  1,000  for  other  kinds  of 
timber.  Instructions  of  November  4,  1893,  in  relation  to  the  cutting  of 
tops  and  butts  into  shingle  bolts  were  also  approved  for  the  year  1894. 

September  29, 1894,  this  office,  in  compliance  with  the  above  author- 
ity, issued  the  following  instructions  to  Agent  Savage  at  the  Green 
Bay  Agency: 

In  reply  to  yont  letter  of  12th  instant,  yon  are  informed  that  nnder  date  of  26th 
instant,  the  Department  has  approved  the  mles  for  Menomonee  logging  in  force  last 
season,  and  they  are  to  govern  this  season's  work,  of  which  mles  you  no  doubt  have 
a  copy. 
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I  will  inclose  a  copy  of  the  Department  letter  above  referred  to,  by  which  yon  will 
see  that  the  first  authority  granted  is  for  the  catting  and  banking  of  the  6,000,000 
feet  (estimated)  of  timber  remaining  on  ground  already  cut  over,  and  second  for  the 
catting  and  banking  of  11,000,000  feet  from  virgin  pine  lands. 

It  is  evidently  the  purpose  of  the  Department  to  secure  the  catting  and  banking 
of  all  left  on  the  cut-over  ground,  whether  standing  or  fallen,  to  the  extent  at  least 
of  6,000,000  feet,  if  there  is  so  much,  and  yon  and  the  superintendent  of  logging 
should  make  contracts  there  first.  Of  course  this  will  not  require  all  the  loggers, 
and  contracts  can  afterwards  bo  made  with  others  for  cutting  the  virgin  pine.  You 
must  use  good  judgment  about  this,  so  as  to  insure  getting  out  all  on  the  cut-over 
ground. 

The  cutting  on  new  ground  is  to  be  clean.  No  timber  suitable  for  a  log,  standin^^ 
or  fallen,  is  to  be  left  behind,  as  was  the  case  in  other  seasons. 

In  addition  to  this  17,000,000  feet  the  Menomonees  arejillowed  to  cut  the  tops  and 
butts  into  shingle  bolts  and  bank  them  for  sale  under  the  same  rules  as  last  season; 
that  is,  that  no  timber  which  will  make  a  merchantable  saw  log  shall  be  cut  into 
shingle  bolts. 

I  will  expect  yon  and  the  superintendent  and  assistant  superintendent  of  logging 
to  give  careful  attention  to  this  season's  work,  so  that  the  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  of  June  12, 1890,  and  by  the  Department,  may  be  strictly  complied 
with.     *    *    * 

Under  the  above  instractions  Agent  Savage  proceeded  to  cut  and 
bank  6,990,500  feet  of  logs  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Oconto  Biver 
and  10,009,500  feet  on  the  Wolf  Biver  and  branches,  a  total  of 
17,000,000  feet.  On  further  instructions  from  this  office  he  advertised 
said  log  for  sale,  and  March  16, 1895,  submitted  an  abstract  of  bids 
received,  which  showed  $11.55  per  1,000  to  be  the  highest  bid  for  the 
logs  on  the  Oconto  Biver,  and  $7.62  the  highest  bid  for  the  logs  on  the 
Wolf  Biver  and  tributaries.  On  the  recommendation  of  this  office  the 
Department  accepted  the  bid  of  the  Oconto  Lumber  Company  of  $11.55 
per  1,000  for  the  6,990,500  feet  on  the  Oconto  Biver,  which  was  deemed 
a  fair  price,  but  rejected  all  bids  for  the  10,009,500  feet  on  the  Wolf 
Biver  and  tributaries,  and  authorized  Agent  Savage  to  readvertise  the 
Wolf  Biver  logs.  This  he  did;  and  at  the  second  letting  received  a  bid 
of  $7.75  per  1,000  from  S.  W.  HoUister  and  Tom  Wall,  of  Oshkosh.  This, 
together  with  the  other  bids,  was  submitted  to  the  Department  April  16, 
1895,  with  the  recommendation  that,  as  the  season  was  so  Deir  advanced 
that  there  was  no^prospect  of  obtaining  a  better  price  by  again  adver- 
tising these  logs,  the  bid  of  S.  W.  HoUister  and  Tom  Wall  be  accepted, 
and  the  sale  to  them  of  the  logs  on  Wolf  Biver  imd  tributaries,  at  $7.75 
per  1,000  be  confirmed.  At  the  same  time  the  following  comparative 
statement  was  submitted,  from  which  it  would  be  observed  that  if  the 
bid  of  HoUister  &  Wall,  above  referred  to,  should  be  accepted,  the 
Menomonee  logs  would  be  disposed  of  to  a  decidedly  better  advantage 
for  the  year  1894  than  for  the  previous  year,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  price  of  lumber  in  that  locality  was  at  the  time  of  the  sale 
considerably  lower  than  at  the  same  time  the  previous  year. 
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LfOgB  sold  in  spring  of  1894 : 

20, 000, 000  feet,  at  $8.35  per  1,000 $167,000 

Logs  sold  in  spring  of  1895 : 

6,990,500  feet,  at  $11.55  per  1,000 80,740.28 

10,009,600  feet,  at  $7.75  per  1,000 77,573.63 

Or  17,000,000  feet,  at  an  average  of  $9.31  per  1,000. . . .  158, 313. 91 

This  gives  an  average  of  96  cents  per  1,000,  increase  over  the  price 
of  previous  year.  April  19, 1895,  the  Department,  in  view  of  the  above 
recommendations,  accepted  the  bid  of  S.  W.  Ilollister  and  Tom  Wall, 
and  the  sale  to  them  of  10,009,500  feet  more  or  less  on  the  Wolf  River 
and  tributaries  was  confirmed. 

In  addition  to  the  17,000,000  feet  of  logs  Agent  Savage  cut  and 
banked  shingle  bolts  as  follows: 

On  Wolf  Eiver  and  tribntaries feet..  1,291,610 

On  South  Branch  of  Oconto  River do...  1,424,840 

As  directed  in  Department  letter  of  March  27, 1895,  said  shingle 
bolts  were  advertised  for  sale,  and  on  receipt  of  bids  from  Agent  Sav- 
age an  abstract  of  same  was  submitted  to  the  Department  May  1, 1895, 
and  it  was  recommended  that  the  bid  of  Meiklejohn  &  Hatton,  of  $2,77 
per  1,000  feet  for  shingle  bolts  on  Wolf  Eiver  and  tributaries,  and  that  of 
William  M.  Underbill,  of  $3.30  per  1,000  for  those  on  the  Souf4i  Branch 
of  the  Oconto  Eiver,  being  the  highest  bids  received,  be  Accepted. 
From  the  agent^s  statement  it  appeared  that  tlie  average  price  of  the 
two  highest  bidders  was  about  5  cents  per  1,000  feet  less  than  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  the  agent  stated  that  the  shingle  market  was  dull  and 
he  did  not  think  a  better  price  could  be  realized  by  readvertising,  and 
I  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  pursue  that  course  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  recommendations  the  Department,  May 
2,  1895,  accepted  these  bids  and  confirmed  the  sale  to  iMeiklejohn  & 
Hatton  of  the  shingle  bolts  on  Wolf  Eiver  and  tributaries,  1,201,610 
feet,  at  $2.77  per  1,000  feet,  and  the  sale  to  W.  M.  Undorhill  of  the 
shingle  bolts  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Oconto  Eiver,  1,424,840  feet, 
at  $3.30  per  1,000  feet. 

White  Earth  and  Red  Lake  reservationB,  Minn. — The  extensive  forest 
fires  in  the  northwest  during  the  summer  of  1894  killed  large  bodies  of 
timber  on  the  Chippewa  reservations  in  Minnesota.  In  reports  of 
October  25  and  November  1, 1894,  Agent  Allen,  of  the  White  Earth 
Agency,  furnished  estimates  which  indicated  that  on  the  White  Earth 
and  diminished  Eed  Lake  reservations  about  29,000,000  feet  of  timber 
had  been  killed  by  these  fires.  Previously  to  these  reports  he  had 
transmitted  a  i)etition  from  the  Indians  for  authority  to  engage  in  log- 
ging this  dead  timber  during  the  season  then  approaching,  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  receive  favorable  consideration.    November  14, 
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1894,  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Department  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  President  be  rex^uested  to  grant  authority  under  the 
act  of  February  16, 1889  (25  Stats.,  673),  for  the  Indians  to  engage  in 
the  work,  and  a  draft  of  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  such  logging 
operations  was  also  submitted.  December  24,  1894,  the  President 
granted  the  necessary  authority  and  approved  the  regulations.  De- 
cember, 28, 1894,  Agent  Allen  was  instructed  by  this  office  to  permit 
the  Indians  to  enter  upon  the  work. 

The  Indians  of  the  White  Earth  Eeservation  marketed  under  this 
authority  about  3,387,000  feet  of  timber,  and  the  Indians  of  the  dimin- 
ished Red  Lake  Reservation  marketed  about  825,000  feet,  and  the  money 
therefor  has  been  paid  into  the  bands  of  the  agent.  The  prices  paid 
were  $4.50  and  $5  per  1,000  feet  at  the  bank,  the  highest  price  being 
paid  for  that  part  of  the  timber  cut  on  the  Red  Lake  Reservation, 
and  banked  at  a  place  most  convenient  to  market. 

Leech  Lake  and  other  Chippewa  Reservations,  Minn. — By  agreements 
entered  into  with  the  various  bands  of  Chippewas  in  Minnesota  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  ot  January  14,  1889  (25  Stats.,  642),  there 
were  ceded  to  tlie  United  States  all  the  lands  in  the  Chippewa  reser- 
vations in  that  State  except  the  White  Earth  and  Red  Lake  reserva- 
tions (the  latter  being  diminished  by  said  agreements)  and  except 
such  tracts  as  might  be  required  to  make  allotments  in  severalty 
to  the  Indians  residing  on  the  ceded  reservations  who  should  refuse  to 
remove  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation.  These  ceded  lands  were  to 
be  surveyed  and  examined  to  ascertain  the  timbered  tracts,  and  the 
timbered  tracts  were  to  be  sold  as  "  pine  lands  "  at  public  auction  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota. 

The  Indians  of  the  Leech  Lake,  Lake  Winnibigoshish,  and  other 
reservations  have  repeatedly  requested  that  authority  be  granted  for 
them  to  engage  in  logging  the  dead  and  down  timber  on  their  reserva- 
tions. The  office  has  refused  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  Department 
since  the  Department  decided  by  letter  of  May  29, 1893,  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  that  the  Indians  of  the  Fond  du 
Lac  Reservation  could  not  be  permitted  to  engage  in  the  logging  of  the 
dead  and  down  timber  on  their  reservation,  on  the  ground  that  all  the 
reservation  lauds  not  needed  for  allotments  having  been  ceded  by  the 
Indians  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  of  January 
14, 1889,  no  timber  thereon  could  be  disposed  of  otherwise  than  as  pro- 
vided in  that  act.  The  same  ruling,  of  course,  applies  to  timber  on  the 
other  reservations  ceded  under  that  act,  and  therefore  whenever  the 
Indians  have  requested  permission  to  market  their  timber  I  have 
directed  the  agent  to  advise  them  that  under  the  law  no  such  authority 
can  be  granted  without  additional  legislation  by  Congress. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  INDIANS. 

Some  applications  have  been  received  during  the  year  asking  for 
authority  to  take  Indians  from  reservations  for  exhibition  purposes,  but 
most  of  them  have  been  refused.  The  authorities  by  the  Department 
are  as  follows: 

Jauaary  23, 1895,  to  Messrs.  Cody  (<* Buffalo  Bill")  and  Salsbury  to 
take  125  Indians  from  reservations  in  North  and  South  Dakota,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  for  general  show  and  exhibition  pur- 
poses.   A  bond  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  given  by  this  firm. 

January  23, 1895,  to  James  A.  Bailey,  of  Bamum  &  Bailey  Circus, 
to  employ  10  Moquis,  10  Apaches,  and  10  Navs^o  Indians  from  their 
reservations  for  general  show  and  exhibition  purposes.  The  bond  given 
in  this  case  was  for  $5,000. 

March  9,  1895,  to  Charles  P.  Jordan,  licensed  trader  at  Bosebnd 
Agency,  S.  Dak.,  to  take  about  20  Indians  from  the  Rosebud  Agency, 
for  the  purx>ose  of  exhibiting  a  Sioux  Indian  village  at  the  Atlanta 
Exposition.  He  had  previously  had  charge  of  a  party  of  Indians  at 
the  Midwinter  Exposition  in  California,  and  in  view  of  his  good  care 
and  satisfactory  treatment  of  those  Indians,  his  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  Eosebud  Sioux,  and  his  long  connection  with  the  Indian 
service,  he  was  granted  this  special  permission  and  no  bond  was 
required  of  him. 

Authority  has  occasionally  been  granted  allowing  Indians  to  attend 
local  celebrations,  under  such  conditions  and  restrictions  as  would 
insure  the  Indians  proper  treatment  and  surroundings.  Such  oppor- 
tunities to  participate  in  town  or  State  gatherings  tend  to  identify  the 
interests  of  the  Indians  with  those  of  their  white  neighbors,  and  to 
foster  harmonious  relations  between  them. 

As  stated  in  my  last  annual  rei)ort,  whenever  engageuients  with 
Indians  for  exhibition  purx>oses  are  made  their  employers  are  required 
to  enter  into  written  contracts  with  the  individual  Indians,  obligating 
themselves  to  pay  such  Indians  fair  stipulated  salaries  for  their  serv- 
ices; to  supply  them  with  proper  food  and  clothing;  to  meet  their 
traveling  and  needful  incidental  expenses,  including  medical  attend- 
ance, etc.,  from  the  date  of  leaving  their  homes  until  their  return 
thither;  to  protect  them  from  immoral  influences  and  surroundings; 
to  employ  a  white  man  of  good  character  to  look  after  their  welfare, 
and  to  return  them,  without  cost  to  themselves,  to  their  reservation 
within  a  certain  specified  time.  They  have  also  been  required  to 
execute  bonds  for  the  faithful  fulfillment  of  such  contracts. 

In  three  cases  where  persons  were  last  year  granted  authority  to 
engage  Indians  for  show  and  exhibition  purposes,  and  in  which  prox>er 
contracts  were  entered  into  with  the  individual  Indians,  and  bonds 
executed  and  filed  with  this  oflBce,  the  terms  of  the  contracts  were 
very  largely  disregarded. 
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Gordon  W.  Lillie  ("Pawnee  Bill")  took  Indians  from  the  Eosebad 
Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  to  the  Antwerp  Exposition,  Belgium.  When  some 
of  these  Indians  returned  to  this  country  their  condition  was  such  as  to 
cause  unfavorable  newspa])er  comment  as  to  the  treatment  they  had 
received  abroad.  The  United  States  Indian  agent  of  the  Bosebud 
Agency  was  thereupon  requested  to  make  a  report  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  returned  Indians,  which  he  did  December  27, 1894,  to  the  effect 
that  all  of  the  Indians  claimed  to  have  been  badly  treated,  improperly 
and  insuflBciently  fed,  underpaid,  and  abused  by  the  man  in  charge  of 
them;  and  that  they  all  emphatically  refusecTto  go  again  with  '* Paw- 
nee Bill."  Mr.  Lillie  afterwards  (January  22, 1895)  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  take  Indians  again  for  show  purposes,  but  he  was  refused. 

Mr.  Stone,  of  Perry,  Okla.,  entered  into  contract,  etc.,  and  took  some 
Indians  of  the  Ponca,  etc.,  Agency,  Okla.,  for  the  puipose  of  going  East 
and  playing  baseball.  While  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  Indians  were  aban- 
doned without  money  or  food  and  were  finally  sent  to  their  homes  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Stone's  bondsmen.  The  Indians,  however,  were 
not  paid  their  salaries  as  stipulated  in  their  contracts.  This  office, 
therefore,  April  IG  last,  recommended  that  the  case  be  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  order  that  suit  might  be  instituted  for  the 
recOi^ery,  from  the  bondsmen  of  Mr.  Stone,  of  the  amount  due  the 
Indians,  about  $400. 

Mr.  William  L.  Taylor  ("Buck  Taylor'')  was  likewise  granted 
authority,  entered  into  proper  contracts,  etc.,  and  took  15  Indians  of 
the  Eosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  public  exhibi- 
tions of  *' American  frontier  life."  His  "show"  became  stranded  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  this  office  was  compelled  to  return  the  Indians  to 
their  homes  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation  at  the  expense  of  the  Grov- 
emment.  The  United  States  Indian  agent  reported  that  the  Indians 
were  not  properly  fed  or  clothed,  nor  were  they  paid  the  salaries  stipu- 
lated in  their  contracts.  This  office  therefore  recommended,  June  8, 
1895,  that  this  case  also  be  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
that  suit  might  be  instituted  for  the  recovery  from  the  bondsmen  of 
Mr.  Taylor  of  the  amount  due  the  Indians  under  their  contracts,  about 
$3,200. 

In  view  of  these  experiences  the  office  will  be  very  slow  to  grant  the 
privilege  of  securing  Indians  for  such  purposes  to  any  new  company, 
cori)oration,  or  individual.  Many  applications  for  such  permission 
have  therefore  been  refused. 

SALE  OF  LIQUOR  TO  INDIANS. 

In  my  last  annual  report  the  attention  of  the  Department  was  invited 
to  a  decision  by  Judge  Bellinger,  of  the  United  States  district  court  of 
Oregon,  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  who 
have  taken  allotments  in  severalty  is  not  a  violation  of  section  2139 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  amended  by  the  acft  of  July  23, 1892  (27 
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Stats.;  260).    I  also  set  forth  my  reasons  for  believing  that  the  court 
erred  in  ite  decision. 

Since  that  time  the  United  States  circoit  conrt  of  appeals  at  San 
Francisco  has  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of  Eells  et  aL  v.  Ross  (64 
Fed-  Rep.,  417),  which  sustains  my  view  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment over  Indian  allottees  and  shows  how  the  court  would  hold  if  it 
were  possible  to  get  before  it  a  case  of  liquor  selling  to  such  allottees; 
bat  as  these  cases  are  of  a  criminal  character  no  appeal  can  be  taken 
by  the  Government.  For  this  reason  the  office  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  6657)  which  was  introduced  in 
the  last  Congress  by  Mr.  Meiklejohn,  and  which  was  as  follows: 

That  aoj  person  who  shall  sell,  give  away,  dispose  of,  exchaDge,  or  barter  any 
malt,  spiritaons,  or  Tinous  liquor,  inclnding  beer,  ale,  and  wine,  or  any  ardent  or 
otiier  intoxicating  liqaor  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  or  any  essence,  extract,  bitters, 
preparation,  compoand,  composition,  or  any  article  whatsoever,  under  any  luune, 
label,  or  brand  which  produces  intoxication,  to  any  Indian  to  whom  allotment  of 
land  has  been  made  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Govern- 
ment,  or  to  any  Indian  a  ward  of  the  Government  under  charge  of  any  Indian  super- 
intendent or  agent,  or  any  Indian,  including  mixed  bloods,  over  whom  the  Govern- 
ment, through  its  departments,  exercises  guardianship,  and  any  person  who  shall 
introdnce,  or  attempt  to  introduce,  any  malt,  spirituous,  or  vinous  liquor,  including 
beer,  ale,  and  wine,  or  any  ardent  or  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind  whatsoever  :^^  j 
the  Indian  country,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years, 
or  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  offense  and  not  less  than 
two  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense  thereafter,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court :  Provided,  however ,  That  when  the  punishment  shall  be  by 
fine  the  person  c<Hivicted  shall  be  committed  until  fine  and  costs  are  paid,  the 
informers  to  have  and  receive  one-half  of  all  fines  paid  and  collected.  But  it  shaU 
be  a  sufiQcient  defense  to  any  charge  of  introducing,  or  attempting  to  introduce, 
ardent  spirits,  ale,  beer,  wine,  or  intoxicating  liquors  into  the  Indian  country  that 
the  acts  charged  were  done  under  authority,  in  writing,  from  the  War  Department, 
or  any  oflScer  duly  authorized  thereunto  by  the  War  Department. 

Sec.  2.  That  so  much  of  the  act  of  twenty-third  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-two,  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  hereby  repealed. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  last 
hoars  of  the  last  session,  but  too  late  to  receive  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate,  and  consequently  did  not  become  a  law.  It  is  my  purpose, 
however,  on  the  assembling  of  the  next  Congress  to  submit  the  matter 
to  the  Department  in  a  special  report,  with  a  view  to  having  the  bill 
again  introduced  and,  if  possible,  passed  into  law. 

In  his  annual  report,  dated  August  28, 1894,  D.  M.  Wisdom,  the  agent 
for  the  Union  Agency,  Muscogee,  Ind.  T.,  has  the  following  to  say 
relative  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  an  intoxicating  beverage  in  the 
Indian  Territory  called  "  Choctaw  beer,"  viz : 

The  sale  of  Choctaw  beer,  a  drink  compounded  of  barley,  hops,  tobac6o,  fish 
berries,  and  a  small  amount  of  alcohol,  is  manufactured  without  stint  in  many 
portions  of  this  agency,  especially  in  the  mining  communities.  Many  miners  insist 
that  it  is  essential  to  their  health,  owing  to  the  bad  water  usually  found  in  mining 
camps,  and  they  aver  that  they  use  it  rather  as  a  tonic  or  medicine  than  as  a  bever- 
age, and  this  idea,  that  it  is  a  proper  tonic,  is  fostered  and  encouraged  by  some 
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physicians.  But  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  as  a  fact  in  the  soientifio  world  that  the 
water  is  always  bad  in  the  immediate  mining  centers,  bat  good  in  the  adjacent 
neighborhoods.  But  however  this  fact  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  sale  of  Choctaw 
beer  is  a  fruitful  source  of  evil,  disorder,  and  crime. 

The  Choctaw  Nation  has  legislated  against  it  and  done  all  in  its  power  to  snppresa 
the  monster,  but,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  it  will  not  down  at  its  bidding.  It  is  a  many- 
headed  monster,  and  if  it  be  true  that  it  does  not  come  under  the  ban  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  the  Indian  Territory  because  it  is  not  introduced  and  sold,  but  only  manu- 
factured and  sold  in  the  Indian  Territory,  there  ought  to  be  additional  Congressional 
legislation  enacted  to  reach  and  eradicate  it,  and  punish  parties  who  sell  it  in  the 
open  day  and  run  saloons  in  violation  of  law.  Choctaw  beer  is  an  intoxicant  just 
as  much  so  as  lager  beer  and  whisky,  and  while  its  unrestrained  sale  is  permitted 
we  may  expect  in  this  agency  an  outcrop  of  all  evils  incident  to  the  regular  traffic 
in  ardent  spirits. 

I  found,  on  a  recent  visit  to  Coalgate  and  Lehigh,  mining  centers  where  thousands 
of  miners  are  employed,  that  Choctaw  beer  was  sold  by  various  parties  to  miners, 
and  a  similar  state  of  affairs  at  Alderson,  Uartshome,  and  Krebs.  One  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  sellers  of  Choctaw  beer  is  that  it  is  manufactured  and  sold  by  women, 
who  are  more  troublesome  to  deal  with  and  punish  than  a  man.  As  to  whether  it  is 
prohibited  by  Choctaw  law  or  not,  I  invite  your  attention  to  Choctaw  statutes,  page 
261,  act  approved  October  18, 1886. 

September  13, 1893,  a  report  was  made  to  the  Department  relative 
to  the  report  that  the  United  States  district  attorney  had  held  that  the 
iftlnufacture  of  the  beer  within  the  Indian  Territory  was  not  a  viola- 
tion of  the  statutes  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  bever- 
ages into  the  Indian  country,  and  that  the  parties  making  and  selling 
the  beer  could  not  be  prosecuted  by  the  Federal  authorities  so  long  as 
they  did  not  sell  it  to  Indians,  and  it  was  recommended  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  be  requested  to  communicate  with  the  district 
attorney  with  a  view  to  having  him  cooperate  with  the  agent  of  the 
Union  Agency  in  the  suppression  of  the  evil.  Of  this  report  to  the 
Department  Agent  Wisdom  was,  on  the  same  date,  advised. 

September  20, 1893,  the  Attorney-General  advised  the  Department 
that  the  district  attorney  had  been  instructed  to  cooperate  with  the 
agent  in  the  suppression  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Choctaw  beer 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  if  the  same  should  be  found  to  be  intoxicating. 

November  6, 1894,  Agent  Wisdom's  attention  was  again  called  to  office 
letter  of  September  13, 1893,  and  he  was  directed  to  report  whether  the 
district  attorney  had  been  requested  by  him  to  bring  any  suits  in  the 
courts  to  put  a  stop  to  the  manufacture  of  this  beer,  and  if  so,  whether 
any  suits  had  been  brought  by  him  and  the  result  thereof;  and  if  no 
suits  had  been  brought,  whether  the  district  attorney  had  declined  to 
bring  suits  and  had  given  any  reasons  for  so  declining. 

In  February  last  a  special  report  was  received  from  Agent  Wisdom, 
with  which  he  transmitted  a  letter  to  him  from  Clifford  L.  Jackson,  the 
United  States  attorney  for  the  Indian  Territory,  dated  February  14, 
1895,  holding  to  his  original  opinion  that  it  is  not  an  offense  against 
the  statute  to  manufacture  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  Indian  coun- 
try.   Mr,  Jackson  stated  that  he  had  submitted  this  matter  to  Judge 
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Staart,  of  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  also  to 
the  United  States  attorneys  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas  and  the 
eastern  district  of  Texas,  and  that  they  all  agreed  in  the  opinion  that 
section  2139  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  does  not  make  it  an  offense  for  any 
person  to  manufacture  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  that  the  term  ^'  introduced "  does  not  mean  the  manufacture  of 
intoxicating  liquors  within  the  Indian  country,  but  the  actual  bringing 
of  intoxicating  liquors  from  without  the  Indian  Territory  to  within  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  that  such  seems  to  be  the  general  legal  meaning 
of  the  term  "  introduced  ^  as  construed  in  that  section  of  the  country; 
also  that  he  had  within  the  week  just  prior  to  the  date  of  his  letter  again 
conferred  with  Judge  Stuart  about  the  matter,  and  there  was  no  ques- 
tion in  his  mind  but  that  this  office  was  wrong  in  its  contention  that  by 
the  term  "  introduced"  the  statute  prohibits  the  manufacture  as  well 
as  the  actual  bringing  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  Indian  country. 
At  the  time  Agent  Wisdom's  report  was  received  there  was  pending 
in  Congress  a  bill,  which  subsequently  became  a  law  (28  Stats.,  693), 
which  contained  a  provision  (ibid.,  697)  imposing  heavy  penalties  on 
anyone  who  shall — 

manufacture,  sell,  give  away,  or  in  any  manner,  or  by  any  means  furnish  to  anyone, 
either  for  himself  or  another,  any  vinous,  malt,  or  fermented  liquors,  or  any  other 
intoxicating  drinks  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  whether  medicated  or  not,  or  who  shall 
carry,  or  in  any  manner  have  carried,  into  said  Territory  any  such  liqnorsor  drinks. 

After  its  passage  no  forther  action  on  Agent  Wisdom's  report  was 
needed  except  to  notify  him  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  law. 

INDIAN  DEPREDATION  CLAIMS. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  there  were  8,005  Indian  depre- 
dation claims  of  record  in  this  office,  of  which  number  4,364  claims 
were  on  file.  Since  then  2  new  claims  have  be^n  filed,  making  the  total 
number  8,007.  During  the  past  year  87  claims  have  been  rei)orted  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  by  this  office.  In  66  claims  the  papers  on  file 
were  transmitted  to  the  court,  4  were  reported  as  having  been  pre- 
viously transmitted  to  Congress,  4  as  having  been  returned  to  claim- 
ants and  attorneys,  1  as  having  been  sent  to  an  Indian  agent,  and 
miscellaneous  information  was  given  pertaining  to  22.  The  number  of 
claims  disposed  of  during  the  year,  65,  deducted  from  the  total  number 
of  claims  on  file,  4,366,  leaves  4,301  claims  still  in  this  office  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  court  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  act  of  March  3, 1891, 
conferring  ui>on  the  Court  of  Claims  jurisdiction  and  authority  to 
investigate  and  finally  adjudicate  Indian  depredation  claims. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  23,  1894  (28  Stats.,  476), 
appropriated  $175,000  for  the  paypient  of  certain  judgments  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  Indian  depredation  claims  rendered  in  pursuance 
of  said  act  of  March  3, 1891,  and  $200,000  additional  was  appropriated 
by  an  act  approved  March  2, 1895  (28  Stats.,  869),  for  the  payment  of 
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these  judgments  iu  the  same  maimer  as  provided  in  said  act  of  August 

23. 1894.  The  records  of  this  office  show  that  up  to  August  13, 1895, 
judgments  were  paid  in  accordance  with  said  acts  to  the  amount  of 
$218,916.12. 

The  objection  still  exists  to  the  manner  in  which  appropriations  are 
made  for  the  payment  of  these  claims,  viz,  looking  to  their  ultimate 
payment  from  Indian  funds.  This  subject  was  fully  discussed  in  my 
last  annual  report,  wherein  I  said  that— 

the  aforesaid  act  of  Marth  3, 1891,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  payment  of 
claims,  should  either  be  repealed  in  toto  or  be  amended  so  as  to  place 
upon  the  United  States  the  sole  responsibility  and  ultimate  liability  for 
the  payment  of  judgments  rendered  on  account  of  Indian  depredations. 

Admitting  that  it  may  have  been  entirely  just  and  proper  to  have 
indemnified  persons  for  .losses  at  the  time  the  depredations  were  com- 
mitted, according  to  the  laws  then  in  force,  yet  this  was  done  in  but 
few  cases.  Many  of  these  claims  originated  at  so  remote  a  period  that 
the  present  generation  of  Indians  can  not  possibly  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  depredations  committed,  and  certainly  should  not  be  held  per- 
sonally responsible  therefor. 

If  the  Indians  were  cognizant  of  the  eifect  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands, 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  be  almost  useless  for  the  Government  to 
attempt  to  negotiate  with  them  for  the  sale  of  any  lands  which  they  now 
hold,  and  it  could  hardly  be  called  less  than  a  breach  of  good  faith  for 
the  United  States  to  negotiate  with  Indians  for  the  sale  of  their  surplus 
lands,  and  afterwards,  without  their  knowledge  and  consent,  appropri- 
ate the  purchase  money  for  the  payment  of  claims  against  their  ancestors. 

With  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions  the  annuity  and  trust  funds  of 
all  Indian  trib^  are  reciuired  for  their  necessary  support,  education, 
and  future  protection,  and  the  payment  of  these  claims,  however  just 
they  may  be,  would  simply  subject  the  Indians  to  conditions  of  such 
dependence  as  would  in  the  end  necessitate  additional  appropriations 
out  of  the  United  States  Treasury  for  their  support. 

DISTURBANCES  IN  ''JACKSONS  HOLE"  COUNTRY 

WYOMING. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  relative  to  complaints  by  whites  in  regard 
to  Indians  off  their  reservations  hunting  and  "  wantonly  killing"  game, 
serious  trouble  has  occurred  between  the  Bannock  Indians  and  the 
whites  in  what  is  known  as  the  ^' Jacksons  Hole"  country,  Wyoming. 
A  full  report  of  this  entire  affair  was  made  to  the  Department  August 

17. 1895,  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows,  some  of  it  being  quoted 
from  my  report  of  last  year: 

For  more  than  a  year  past  complaints  have  been  made  to  thi^  office 
that  Indians  of  the  Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo.,  were  wantonly  slaugh- 
tering elk  and  deer  that  had  been  driven  down  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains by  the  deep  snows  and  severe  weather.  The  agent  of  th^Shoshone 
Agency  was  at  once  instructed  to  report  the  facts  to  this  office,  and  to 
take  such  action  as  would  entirely  stop  any  wanton  killing  of  game  by 
those  Indians  in  the  future.  He  replied  that,  to  his  knowledge,  no  elk 
or  deer  had  been  aimlessly  slaughtered  by  the  Indians  belonging  to  that 
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agency,  bat  that  it  was  reported  that  roviu^  parties  of  other  Indians  had 
killed  game  outside  of  the  reservation ;  also  that  the  Indians  reported 
that  white  men  were  continually  going  on  hunting  expeditions  through 
the  country  adjacent  to  their  reservation,  and  killing  game  merely  for 
the  pleasure  of  hunting.  Reports  from  other  Indian  agents  in  that 
countrj^  sustained  this  charge,  the  whites  claiming  they  had  as  good 
right  as  the  Indians  to  kill  game;  and  the  State  officers,  in  some 
instances,  stating  that  they  did  not  feel  justified  in  prosecuting  white 
men  for  violating  State  game  laws,  while  the  Indians  were  allowed  to 
hunt. 

Subsequently  more  complaints  were  received  from  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
and  Montana  that  parties  of  Indians  were  continually  leaving  their 
reservations  with  passes  from  their  agents  to  make  social  and  friendly 
visits  to  other  reservations;  that  en  route  they  slaughtered  game  in 
large  quantities  merely  for  the  sake  of  killing  and  for  the  hides,  par- 
ticularly in  the  country  adjac^ent  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
the  Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo.,  and  that  if  such  depredations  were 
allowed  to  continue  it  would  probably  result  in  a  serious  conflict 
between  the  white  settlers  and  the  Indians. 

In  view  of  the  above  complaints,  the  office,  on  May  22, 1894,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Indian  agents  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and 
the  Dakotas,  instructing  them  to  call  together  in  council  the  Indians  of 
their  respective  agencies  and  again  put  before  them  the  instructions 
contained  in  office  circular  of  November  1,  1889,  and  to  notify  them 
that  the  restrictions  as  to  hunting  contained  in  that  circular  must  be 
strictly  complied  with;  also  that  should  they  obtain  passes  ostensibly 
for  making  friendly  visits  to  other  reservations  and  then  engage  in  hunt- 
ing while  en  route,  their  passes  would  be  recalled  by  this  office  and 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  leave  their  reservation  again. 

The  circular  referred  to  reads  as  follows : 

The  United  States  Indian  Agents: 

Frequent  complaints  have  been  made  to  this  Department  that  Indians  are  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  their  reservations  for  the  purpose  of  hunting;  that  they  slanghter 
game  in  large  quantities  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which 
they  reside,  and  that  in  many  instances  large  numbers  of  wild  animals  are  killed 
simply  for  their  hides. 

In  some  cases  Indians,  by  treaty  stipulations,  have  the  guaranteed  right  to  hnnt, 
upon  specified  conditions,  outside  their  existiug  reservations.  The  Secretary  of  the. 
Interior  has  decided  that  the  privilege  of  hunting  under  such  treaty  provisions  is 
the  right  to  merely  kill  such  game  as  may  be  necessary  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
Indians,  and  that  the  slaughter  of  wild  animals  in  vast  numbers  for  the  hides  only 
and  tiie  abandonment  of  the  carcasses  without  attempting  to  make  use  of  them,  is 
as  much  a  violation  of  tho  treaty  as  an  absolute  prohibition  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  against  the  exercise  of  such  privilege  would  be.  This  fact  should  be 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians  who  have  such  treaty  rights,  and  they 
will  be  given  to  understand  that  the  wanton  destruction  of  game  will  not  be  per- 
mitted. And  those  not  having  the  reserved  treaty  privileges  of  hunting  outside  of 
their  existing  reservation  should  be  warned  against  leaving  their  reservation  for 
banting,  as  they  are  liable  to  arrest  and  prosecution  for  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  or  Territory  in  which  offenses  may  be  conmiitted.  r^  ^^^T^ 
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In  view  of  tho  settlement  of  the  country  and  the  consequent  disappearance  of  the 
<  game,  the  time  has  long  since  gone  by  when  tho  Indians  can  live  by  the  chase. 
They  should  abandon  their  idle  and  nomadic  ways  and  endeavor  to  cultivate  habits 
of  industry,  and  adopt  civilized  pursuits  to  secure  the  means  for  self-support. 

All  the  agents  addressed  reported  that  they  had  complied  with  office 
instructions,  and  had  taken  extra  precautions  to  prevent  the  Indians 
under  their  charge  from  wantonly  killing  game  or  leaving  their  reser- 
vations for  such  a  purpose. 

Captain  Eay,  U.  S.  A.,  acting  agent  of  the  Shoshone  Agency,  in  his 
report  of  May  29,  1894,  relative  to  the  above  instructions,  stated  as 
follows: 

I  find  that  article  4  of  the  treaty  with  the  Eastern  Band  of  the  Shoshone  Indians, 
made  July  3,  1868,  gives  tho  ludians  tho  right  to  hunt  on  all  the  unoccupied  lands  of 
the  United  States,  and  they  have  certainly  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  bnc 
not  a  single  case  of  wanton  destruction  of  wild  animals  has  ever  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge, nor  will  I  ever  permit  such  practice. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
ration  for  Indians  on  this  reservation  (one-half  pound  of  flour  and  three-fourths  poand 
beef,  net)  is  not  sufficient  to  ward  off  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  they  must  supplement 
this  allowance  in  some  way  or  suffer.  In  absence  of  paid  employment,  which  will 
enable  them  to  purchase  food,  they  will  resort  to  desperate  methods  before  they  will 
go  hungry.  Unless  they  receive  sufficient  food  on  the  reservation,  no  power  can  pre- 
vent them  from  killing  game  or  cattle. 

Complaints,  however,  continued  to  be  made  by  the  governor  of  Wyo- 
ming, the  prosecuting  attorney  of  Fremont  County,  and  many  others 
from  the  region  south  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  These  com- 
plaints were  referred  to  the  respective  Indian  agents  for  their  informa- 
tion and  with  instructions  to  be  especially  careful  to  prevent  any 
wanton  destruction  of  game  by  Indians  in  their  charge.  From  some  of 
their  reports  it  is  clear  that  the  Indians  had  not  been  justly  complained 
of,  and  that  in  many  instances  the  charges  against  them  were  either 
altogether  false  or  grossly  exaggerated,  sometimes  willfully  so.  For 
instance.  Captain  Eay,  U.  S.  A.,  the  then  acting  Indian  agent  of  tho 
Shoshone  Agency,  reported  that  hordes  of  white  hunters  infested  tho 
country  (Yellowstone  Park  region)  entirely  unmolested. 

A  full  report  as  to  these  complaints  was  made  in  letter  of  November 
8, 1894,  of  which  the  concluding  paragraphs  were  as  follows: 

It  is  my  intention  to  write  again  to  the  agents  of  the  Fort  Hall  (Idaho)  and  Wind 
River  (Wyoming)  agencies,  directing  them  to  be  watchful  to  the  end  that  their 
Indians  give  no  cause  for  complaint  in  this  matter;  but  I  think  it  would  be  well  if 
some  attention  were  paid  to  the  foreign  and  native  tourists  and  others,  who  go  into 
that  country  to  hunt  without  let  or  hindrance. 

It  is  a  well-known  and  admitted  fact  that  the  extermination  of  the  buffalo  and 
other  large  game  in  tho  West  was  the  work  of  the  whites,  principally,  and  not  the 
Indians,  and  even  now  the  well-supplied  curio  shops  and  taxidermists  obtain  their 
supply  of  heads,  antlers,  horns,  etc.,  entirely  from  the  former,  or  very  nearly  so,  at 
least. 

No  further  complaints  were  received  until  in  the  latter  part  of  June 
last,  when  Governor  Eichards,  of  Wyoming,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
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Department  stating  that  he  was  informed  that  Indians  were  then  hunt- 
ing and  killing  large  game  in  the  northern  part  of  Uinta  County  and 
the  western  part  of  Fremont  County,  Wyo. ;  that  most  of  these  Indians 
were  from  Idaho,  some,  however,  being  from  the  Shoshone  Reservation, 
Wyo,  He  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  Fish  and  Game 
Laws,  1895,  and  requested  that  action  be  taken  which  would  restrict 
Indians  from  leaving  their  respective  reservations  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  in  Wyoming. 

July  17, 1895,  Governor  Bichards  telegraphed  the  Department  as 
follows: 

Have  jast  received  the  foUowing  telejirrom,  dated  Marysvale,  Wyo.,  July  15,  via 
Market  Lake,  Idaho,  July  16: 

''Nine  Indians  arrested,  one  killed,  others  escaped.  Many  Indians  reported  here; 
threaten  lives  and  property.  Settlers  are  moving  families  away.  Want  protection 
immediately.    Action  on  your  part  is  absolutely  necessary. 

"Frank  H.  Rhodes, 

**  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
"Wm.  Manning,  Constable." 
(And  three  others.) 

I  have  received  other  advices  by  mail  representing  situation  as  serions.  The 
Indians  are  Bannocks  from  Fort  Hall,  Idaho.  Arrested  for  the  illegal  and  wanton 
killing  of  game.  My  letter  to  you  dated  June  17  relates  to  the  matter.  Can  you 
take  immediate  action  for  the  protection  of  our  settlers! 

This  office,  on  July  17, 1895,  therefore  telegraphed  Teter,  Indian  agent 

at  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  as  follows: 

Governor  Richards,  of  Wyoming,  telegraphs  this  date  that  nine  Bannock  Indians 
belonging  to  Fort  HaU  Agency  were  arrested  and  one  killed  on  or  about  15th  instant, 
at  Marysvale,  Uinta  County,  Wyo.,  for  wantonly  killing  game;  that  many  other 
Indians  are  there  threatening  lives  and  property,  and  settlers  are  moving  families 
away.  Pioceed  at  once  to  scene  of  trouble  and  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent  further 
disturbance  and  to  return  absent  Indians  to  reservation .  If  troops  are  needed  to  pro- 
tect settlers  or  prevent  open  conflict,  a<lvi8e  immediately.  If  you  have  any  informa- 
tion now  telegraph  same  to  me  before  starting. 

The  same  date  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  the  acting  Indian 
^ent,  Shoshone  Agency: 

Serious  trouble  reported  in  neighborhood  of  Marysvale,  Uinta  County,  Wyo. 
Nhie  Bannock  Indians  from  Fort  Hall  Agency  arrested  and  one  killed  for  violation 
of  game  laws.  Settlers  said  to  be  fleeing  for  their  lives.  If  any  of  your  Indians  are 
absent  in  tliat  region  have  them  returned  to  reservation  at  once.  Have  ordered  Fort 
Hall  a<;ent  to  scene  of  trouble.  Cooperate  with  him  to  fullest  extent  of  your  ability 
Ui  every  possible  way. 

The  agent  of  Fort  Hall  Agency  replied  by  telegraph  the  next  day  as 
follows: 

Will  state  on  13th  instant,  upon  receipt  information  Indians  were  killing  game 
nnlawfally  in  Wyoming,  I  sent  the  entire  x>olice  force  to  Wyoming  to  bring  back 
Indians  belonging  to  this  reservation.  Captain  Indian  police  sent  back  policeman, 
'vho  arrived  this  day,  stating  that  one  Indian  killed  by  settlers.  Other  Rourcee^ 
>^eral  Indians  killed.    I  leave  for  scene  of  trouble  at  once. 
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The  same  day  the  Shoshone  agent  also  telegraphed : 

Police  sent  days  ago  to  bring  absent  Indians  bock  to  reservation.  Only  one  Indian 
reported  absent  now.  Reports  indicate  tliat  none  of  my  Indians  were  concerned  in 
Mary 8 vale  trouble.    Will  a<!t  for  Fort  Hall  agent  whenever  possible. 

Then  followed  the  sensational  and  alarming  newspaper  reports  of  an 
Indian  outbreak  in  the  Jacksons  Hole  country;  the  Bannocks  on  the 
warpath;  the  killing  of  many  settlers  by  the  savages;  homes  burned 
to  the  ground;  whites  fleeing  for  their  lives;  and  the  appeal  to  the 
Government  that  United  States  troops  be  hurried  to  the  seat  of  war 
to  stop  the  fiendish  work  of  devastation  and  murder  of  whites  by  the 
redskins. 

July  23  the  Fort  Hall  agent  telegraphed  this  office  as  follows : 

Have  investigated  trouble  between  Indians  and  settlers  in  Wyoming,  and  will 
advise  troops  be  sent  there  immediately  to  protect  law-abiding  settlers;  lawless 
element  among  settlers  being  determined  to  come  into  conflict  with  Indians.  Set- 
tlers have  killed  from  fonr  to  seven  Indians,  which  has  incensed  Indians,  who  have 
gathered  to  nomber  of  200  to  300  near  Fall  River  in  Uinta  County  and  refuse  to 
return  to  reservation.  I  find  Bannock  Indians  have  kiUcd  game  unlawfully  according 
to  laws  of  Wyoming,  though  not  unlawfully  according  to  treaty  of  Bannock  Indians 
with  United  States,  usurping  prerogative  of  settlers  in  that  respect,  which  caused 
the  trouble,  and  nothing  but  intervention  of  soldiers  will  settle  difficulty  and  save 
lives  of  innocent  persons  and  prevent  destruction  of  property. 

This  ofSce  replied  as  follows : 

Send  word  to  absent  Indians  as  coming  direct  from  me  that  I  want  them  to  return 
peaceably  to  their  reservation  before  the  soldiers  arrive.  Say  that  I  send  this  mes- 
sage to  them  as  their  friend  and  urge  prompt  compliance,  knowing  it  is  for  their 
best  interest  and  welfare. 

Agent  Teter  carried  out  the  above  instructions,  and  July  28  tele- 
graphed the  following: 

On  27th  instant  I  met  Sheriff  Hawley  near  Rexburg,  returning  from  Jacksons  Holoy 
where  he  had  been  sent  to  ascertain  if  settlers  have  been  killed  by  Indians.  Hawley 
states  settlers  have*not  been  molested  by  Indians.  Indians  are  supposed  to  be  in 
camp  40  miles  from  settlements  in  practically  impregnable  position. 

The  Secretary  of  War  on  July  24,  1895,  upon  Department  request 
for  military  aid,  ordered  Brigadier- General  Coppinger,  commanding 
Department  of  the  Platte,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  scene  of  disturbance 
in  Wyoming  and  to  order  such  movement  of  troops  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  conflict  between  the  Indians  and  settlers  and  to 
remove  the  Indians  to  their  proper  reservations. 

Governor  Richards,  on  July  31,  telegraphed  the  following: 

Reliable  information  that  200  Indians  supposed  to  be  Utes  were  seen  yesterday 
near  South  Pass,  Fremont  County;  also  47  Sioux  on  Bad  Water  Creek,  same  county; 
all  were  mounted,  armed,  and  without  women  or  children.  The  people  of  Fremont 
County  are  under  arms  and  wire  me  for  assistance.  Can  not  these  and  all  other 
Indians  in  Wyoming  be  recaUed  to  their  reservations  f 

This  office  at  once  telegraphed  the  agents  of  Pine  Eidge  (S.  Dak.), 
Shoshone  (Wyoming),  Lemhi  (Idaho),  and  Uintah  and  Ouray  (Utah) 
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agencies  to  have  absent  Indians  returned  to  their  respective  reserva- 
tk)iL8.    The  Shoshone  and  Uintah  and  Ooray  agents  replied  that  none 
of  their  Indians  were  absent,  and  that  no  trouble  was  feared. 
August  2, 1895,  Agent  Teter  reported  by  telegram  as  follows : 

I  have  retained  from  Jacksons  Hole.  Everything  qaiet  there.  I  wlU  reoommend 
that  yoa  request  the  Department  of  Justice  to  investigate  killing  of  peaoeahle 
Indians  bj  lawless  settlers  in  Uinta  County,  ^yo.,  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  guilty  parties. 

On  the  following  day  he  further  telegraphed: 

All  Indians  absent  from  reservation  have  returned.  Had  big  council.  Requested 
me  to  telegraph  you  their  hearts  felt  good.  Had  not  harmed  a  white  man,  and 
woold  start  haying,  leaving  their  grievances  to  the  justice  of  the  white  man 

To  the  latter  message  this  office  replied  August  7  as  follows: 

Tour  telegram  August  3  received.  Exceedingly  gratifying  to  me  and  to  aU  friends 
of  the  Indians  everywhere  that  they  have  returned  peaceably  to  their  reservation 
and  gone  to  work,  having  committed  no  acts  of  violence  against  the  persons  or 
property  of  the  whites,  which  wiU  certainly  be  to  their  lasting  credit.  TeU  them 
BO,  and  that  office  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  have  faithful  investigation  of  the  kill- 
ing of  the  Indians  and  to  see  that  justice  is  done.  Am  looking  for  fuU  report  from 
you  giving  details  of  the  whole  affair. 

I  BOW  quote  in  fhll  the  official  reports  that  have  reached  this  office 
giving  details  of  the  trouble,  as  follows: 

Report,  dated  July  20,  1895,  from  Capt.  E.  H.  Wilson,  U.  S.  A., 
acting  Indian  agent,  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo. : 

In  regard  to  the  reeent  disturbances  near  Marysvale,  Wyo.^  resulting  from  Indians 
killing  game  oat  of  season,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  Indian  police  sent  to 
that  ]>oint  to  bring  back  absentees  have  returned  without  having  been  able  to  effect 
anything  of  importance.  They  report  that  two  of  my  Indians  have  been  found 
gniity  of  the  offense  in  question,  fined  $75  each  and  costs,  and  in  default  of  payment 
of  their  fines  have  been  taken  to  Evauston  to  serve  out  sentences,  of  what  duration 
I  am  not  informed. 

Their  hors^  and  equipments  were  seized  to  satisfy  costs.  No  other  Indians  are 
now  absent  from  this  reservation  without  authority,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  any 
further  trouble  in  this  respect'.  The  scene  of  the  disturbance  is  so  remote  and  inac- 
cessible that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  reports  in  regard  to  it,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  whole  matter  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  I  have  been  trying 
to  instruct  my  Indians  in  the  provisions  of  the  game  laws,  of  which  they  have  been 
entirely  ignorant.  They  have  hitherto  considered  that  the  provisions  of  their  treaty 
give  them  the  right  to  hunt  on  unoccupied  lands  whenever  they  please.  I  shall, 
however,  in  future  try  to  make  them  comply  with  the  law  in  regard  to  killing  game 
in  Wyoming,  without  regard  to  their  treaty,  as  I  consider  that  this  course  will  be 
leas  likely  to  cause  a  recurrence  of  similar  trouble. 

Report,  dated  July  20, 1895,  addressed  to  Adjutant-General,  XJ.  S.  A,, 
from  Capt.  J.  T.  Van  Orsdale,  U.  S.  A,,  late  acting  Indian  agent.  Fort 
HiA  Agency,  Idaho: 

I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  bearing  upon  the  account  (news- 
paper) of  the  arrest  and  killing  of  Indians  in  Jacksons  Hole  country,  Wyoming,  by 
citizens  of  said  State : 

In  the  treaty  made  with  the  Bannocks  and  Shoshones  at  Fort  Bridger  in  1867  or 
5069  I  A 5 
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1868  they  were  granted  the  privilege  of  hanting  on  any  nnoccnpied  public  land. 
Being  Bbort-rationed  and  far  from  self-Bupporting  according  to  the  white  man's 
methods,  they  simply  follow  their  custom  and  hunt  for  the  purpose  of  obtaininjg^ 
sustenance.  It  would  seem  that  the  killing  of  Indians  under  the  circumstances  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  murder.  They  are  not  citizens  of  the  State,  and  are  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  General  Government  so  far  as  the  rights  and  privileges 
granted  by  treaty  are  concerned. 

While  acting  agent  at  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  I  had  occasion  to  look  into  this 
matter,  and  while  trying  to  prevent  hunting  by  Indians  during  the  season  unauthor- 
ized by  State  law  I  took  the  opportunity  to  let  those  making  complaints  know  that 
the  Indians  were  within  treaty  rights,  and  I  believe  the  fact  is  well  known  and 
understood.  Further,  I  believe  there  is  no  ''wanton^'  slaughter  of  game  by  these 
Indians,  while  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  hundreds  of  animals  are  killed  by  white 
men  for  nothing  more  than  heads  and  horns.  There  are  men  in  that  country  who 
make  it  a  business  to  pilot  hunting  parties  from  the  East  and  the  Old  Country  whicli 
not  only  slaughter  elk  but  capture  and  ship  them  out  of  the  country.  The  killings 
of  game  by  Indians  interferes  with  their  business.  Another  fact  about  the  Jacksons 
Hole  Basin,  it  is  inaccessible  in  winter  on  account  of  deep  snow  on  the  mountains, 
and  game  can  only  be  got  at  by  outsiders  daring  the  summer  or  early  autumn.  If 
it  bo  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  restrain  the  Indians  and  cause  them  to  conform 
to  State  laws,  steps  looking  to  the  change  or  modification  of  treaty  would  seem  to 
be  in  order.  Indians  can  hardly  be  expected  to  submit  more  quietly  to  the  killing 
of  their  people  while  engaged  in  the  occupation  which  they  think  they  have  a  right 
to  follow  than  white  men,  and  a  failure  by  the  Government  to  take  proper  action  is 
liable  to  result  in  serious  loss  of  life  and  property. 

Having  obtained  knowledge  of  affairs  in  the  manner  indicated,  I  believe  it  a  duty 

to  make  this  report. 

[First  indoraement.] 

Office  of  the  Post  Commander, 

Fori  Logan,  Colo,,  July  S3, 1895, 
Respectfnlly  forwarded. 

I  have  known  the  Shoshone  Indians  since  1873,  when  I  was  at  their  agency,  and 
had  twenty- five  of  them  for  scouts  on  a  trip  I  made  from  Camp  Brown  through  the 
Yellowstone  Park.  I  heartily  concur  in  what  Captain  Van  Orsdale  baa  written. 
They  are  among  the  best  of  all  Indians  I  have  known. 

Henry  E.  Notes, 
Lieu  tenant- Colonel  Second  Cavalry,  Commanding  Post, 

[Second  indorscnieiit.] 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Colorado, 

Denver,  Colo.,  July  J5,  1S95. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army. 
The  writer  has  hod  exceptional  opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  Ban- 
nock and  Shoshone  Indians. 

From  my  knowledge  of  these  Indians  in  1872,  and  again  in  1879,  I  feel  an  interest 
in  this  matter,  and  hope  that  Captain  Van  Orsdale's  recommendations  and  views 
may  be  favorably  considered. 

Frank  Wheaton, 
Brigadier- General,  Commanding, 

Report,  dated  July  24, 1895,  from  Thomas  B.  Teter,  United  States 
Indian  agent  of  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  upon  receipt  of  telegraphic  instructions  of  the 
17tli  instant  I  immediately  proceeded  toMarysvale,  Uinta  County,  Wyo.,  and  report 
as  follows  upon  the  condition  of  affairs  I  found  existing  between  settlers  and  Indians 
from  this  and  other  reservations  hunting  in  that  vicinity : 

I  ascertained  the  nmnber  of  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Marysvale  to  be  itom  200  to 
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900y  aboat  50  of  whom  were  Bannock  Indians  from  this  reservation,  all  encamped 
in  Hobacks  Canyon,  or  near  Fall  Kiver,  at  a  distance  of  35  miles  sontheast  from 
Marysvaley  in  the  Jackson  Hole  country. 

The  Indians  have  for  many  years  gone  to  the  Jackson  Hole  country  in  search  of 
big  game,  and  it  is  only  since  the  business  of  guiding  tourists  in  search  of  big  game 
has  become  so  remunerative  that  objection  has  been  made  to  their  hunting  in 
Wyoming. 

The  treaty  of  the  Bannock  and  Shoshone  Indians  with  the  United  States  gives 
said  Indians  the  right  to  hunt  on  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  United  States  so  long 
aa  game  may  be  found  thereon  and  so  long  as  peace  subsists  among  the  whites  and 
fTiilii^Tia  on  the  borders  of  the  hunting  districts,  and  the  simple  Indian  mind  can  not 
grasp  the  idea  that  the  State  of  Wyoming  can  prevent  the  fulfillment  by  the  United 
States  of  the  treaty  with  them. 

I  ascertained  that  settlers  lost  year  stated  that  if  Indians  returned  for  big  game 
this  seaaon  they  would  organize  and  wipe  them  out,  the  settlers  looking  upon  big 
game  as  their  exclusive  property  and  considering  every  elk  killed  by  an  Indian  a 
source  of  so  much  revenne  lost  to  them.  From  reliable  informants  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  stating  that  for  every  elk  killed  unlawfully  by  Indians  two  are  killed 
unlaw  folly  by  settlers  (in  this  connection  I  will  state  I  was  fed  upon  fresh-killed  elk 
meat  during  my  entire  stay  in  the  Jackson  Hole  country),  and  were  these  Indians 
citizens  and  voters  in  Wyoming  enjoying  similar  privileges  to  settlers,  their  killing 
game  nnlawfuUy  would  never  be  questioned. 

There  are  a  few  good  citizens  ranching  in  the  Jackson  Hole  country,  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  being  men  **  who  have  left  their  country  for  their  country's  good," 
the  Jackson  Hole  country  being  recognized  in  this  country  as  the  place  of  refuge  for 
outlaws  of  every  description  from  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  adjacent  States. 

The  Indians  killed  by  these  settlers  were  practically  massacred.  The  Indians,  to 
the  number  of  16,  having  been  arrested  and  disarmed,  were  taken  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  naturally  in  sympathy  with  settlers,  and  fined  $75  each.  The  Indians 
being  unable  to  pay  the  fine  were  herded  like  sheep  and  treated  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  their  resentment,  and  which  would  not  be  tolerated  by  white  men 
similarly  situated.  One  batch,  disarmed,  were  being  driven  by  a  body  of  armed 
settlers,  and  in  passing  over  a  trail  where  the  Indians  had  been  accustomed  to  ride 
in  freedom,  made  a  break  for  liberty,  whereupon  the  guards  opened  fire  at  once  and 
kiUed  from  four  to  seven  Indians,  going  on  the  principle  ''a  dead  Indian  is  a  good 
Indian.'' 

The  men  who  committed  this  crime  should  be  prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
the  law  and. receive  the  severest  penalty  the  law  can  give,  not  only  as  an  example 
to  other  lawless  settlers,  but  as  a  preventive  of  future  disturbances  between  settlers 
and  Indians,  for  if  justice  is  not  done  the  Indians  in  this  case  the  Indians  will  seek 
revenge  and  a  continuous  border  warfare  will  be  the  result. 

A  certain  element  among  settlers  in  Jackson  Hole  country  seems  determined  to 
drive  the  Indians  from  that  section  at  whatever  cost,  not  recogniziug  any  law  them- 
selves but  that  which  serves  their  interests;  and  when  I  left  Marysvale  75  of  these 
men  had  organized,  not  for  protection,  but  to  attack  the  Indians.  I  warned  them  to 
desist,  and  requested  all  good  citizens  to  use  their  influence  to  prevent  this  attack, 
stating  I  would  advise  the  Department  immediately  of  the  true  situation. 

I,  upon  reaching  telegraphic  communication,  advised  you  to  send  troops  to  scene 
of  trouble  at  once,  considering  if  lawless  settlers*  carried  out  their  intention  of 
attacking  Indians  innocent  persons  would  suffer — Indians  as  well  as  whites — and 
much  property  be  destroyed;  considering  also  that  the  ill  feeling  existing  between 
settlers  and  Indians  could  not  be  allayed  without  the  presence  of  troops. 

I  consider  tho  Jackson  Hole  affair  a  preconcerted  scheme,  on  the  part  of  a  certain 
element  among  the  settlers,  to  adopt  measures  to  induce  the  Department  to  prevent 
Indians  from  revisiting  Jackson  Hole  country;  settlers  having  informed  me,  while  I 
was  in  Biarysvale,  that  Indians  visiting  Jackson  Hole  country  kept  out  hunting  par- 
ties of  tourists,  which  resulted  m  a  loss  to  them  of  many  dollars  ;td&  J^ttle^^at^  to 
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me  he  had  made  $800  last  seaaon  gaiding  hanting  parties,  and  that  the  continiud 
hontlBg  by  Indians  in  Jackson  Hole  country  would  ruin  his  occupation. 

Eeport,  dated  August  7, 1896,  from  Agent  Teter: 

I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit  the  Indian  version  of  the  killing  of 
Indians  by  settlor  in  Uinta  County,  Wyo.,  on  or  about  the  15th  ultimo,  and  other 
matter  in  connection  with  the  affair. 

A  hunting  party  of  nine  Indians,  with  their  families  and  camp  equipage,  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  a  stream  in  Uinta  County,  Wyo.,  were  surrounded  by  an  armed 
body  of  settlers,  numbering  twenty-seven,  who  demanded  of  the  Indians  their  anua. 
The  Indians,  upon  surrendering  their  arms,  were  separated  into  two  pitfties;  the 
males,  under  a  guard,  were  placed  in  the  advance,  while  their  fSunilies,  pack  animala, 
etc.,  also  guarded,  were  placed  in  the  rear  about  50  yards. 

The  Indiwis,  roughly  treated,  were  driven  throughout  the  day  they  knew  not 
where,  and  as  evening  closed  in  the  party  approached  a  dense  wood,  upon  which  the 
leader  of  the  settlers  spoke  to  his  men,  and  they  examined  their  arms,  loading  all 
empty  chambers.  The  Indian  women  and  children,  observing  this  action,  oonn^ 
menced  wailing,  thinking  the  Indian  men  were  to  be  killed,  which  idea  prevailed 
among  the  Indian  men,  who  i>a8Bed  the  word  one  to  another  to  run  when  the  woods 
were  reached. 

Upon  reaching  the  woods  the  Indians,  concluding  their  last  hour  had  come,  made 
a  break  for  liberty;  whereupon  the  settlers  without  warning  opened  fire,  the 
Indians  seeing  two  of  their  number  drop  from  their  horses.  During  the  m^6»  the 
Indian  women  and  children  scattered  in  every  direction,  abandoning  their  pack 


The  following  morning  the  Indians,  having  gathered  together,  found  they  were 
minus  two  men  and  two  papooses,  and  revisiting  the  scene  of  the  shooting,  could 
not  find  their  j>eople  or  their  belongings,  upon  which  they  returned  to  the  reserva- 
tion, very  fortunately  meeting  with  other  Indians  who  provided  them  with  food. 

One  of  the  two  men  supposed  to  have  been  killed  was  recently  discovered  by 
scouts.  He  had  been  shot  through  the  body  from  the  back,  the  ball  lodging  in  his 
left  forearm,  and  he  had  crawled  to  a  point  several  miles  distant  firom  the  place  of 
the  shooting,  subsisting  for  seventeen  days  upon  the  food  which  he  had  in  his  wallet 
at  the  time  he  was  shot. 

The  l)ody  of  the  dead  Indian  was  discovered  in  the  woods  near  the  place  of  the 
shooting,  and,  upon  my  receut  visit  to  Jacksons  Hole,  Indian  scouts  were  sent  to  bury 
the  body.  The  Indians  state  of  the  man  killed,  an  old  man,  that  his  horse's  bridle 
was  seized  by  a  settler  whilst  another  settler  shot  him  down. 

Of  the  two  papooses  lost  one  was  found  alive  and  taken  to  Fort  Washakie  by 
some  Mormons ;  the  other  papoose,  being  only  six  months  old,  has  undoubtedly  per- 
ished. 

A  man  named  Smith  reports  having  killed  two  Indians  in  Jacksons  Hole.  The 
truth  of  this  report  I  was  not  able  to  ascertain,  the  settlers  evincing  an  intensely 
bitter  feeling  toward  me,  threats  of  hanging  me,  etc.,  being  made,  and  refusing  to 
give  me  the  desired  information. 

General  Coppiuger  stated  he  would  thoroughly  investigate  the  Smith  aflfair  before 
he  left  Jacksons  Hole,  for  me. 

I  have  the  names  of  the  twenty-seven  settlers  who  were  engaged  in  the  killing  of 
the  I5th  instant,  and  I  wiU  respectfully  recommend  that  this  afifair  be  investigated 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution  of  the  guilty  parties. 

I  have  recently  given  much  thought  tending  to  a  permanent  solution  of  this  vexed 
Indian  question,  and  can  reach  no  definite  conclusion  which  would  not  require  Con- 
gressional action. 

The  governor  of  Wyoming  assuring  settlers  that  they  would  be  backed  by  him  in 
their  efforts  to  drive  the  Indians  out  and  in  keeping  the  Indians  out  of  Wyoming,  in 
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mj  opinion,  renders  some  decisive  action  imperatively  necessary  before  the  troops 
lewe  J&ekseos  Hole.  The  ladians,  considering  their  treaty  rights  give  to  them 
the  pririloge  of  hunting  in  certain  sections  of  Wyoning,  will  go  hunting  after 
harvest  with  or  witiiout  my  consent. 

No  repmt  bas  yet  been  reeeiyed  from  the  authorities  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  as  to  this  matter,  but  for  the  purposes  of  history  I  deem  it 
proper  to  quote  at  length  an  article  in  New  York  Evening  Post  of 
August  2,  which  purports  to  give  a  true  account  of  the  killing,  as 
follows: 

It  turns  out  as  we  had  imticipated.  At  all  events  a  war  correspondent  of  the 
World,  who  has  penetrated  to  the  seat  of  hostilities,  so  reports.  He  has  inter- 
viewed a  number  of  people  at  .Tacksons  Hole,  including  the  man  who  did  the  shooting 
or  ordered  it  to  be  done.  From  these'  sources  of  information  it  is  learned  that  on 
the  7th  of  June  a  report  came  in  that  certain  Bannocks  were  shooting  elk  in  viola- 
tion  of  the  game  laws  of  Wyoming.  A  warrant  was  issued  for  their  arrest  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Constable  William  Manning,  who  selected  twelve  deputies 
and  started  out  to  find  the  trespass^*.  They  found  one  Indian,  named  Greorge,  with 
several  green  hides  in  his  possession.  He  was  brought  in,  put  on  trial,  convicted, 
and  fined  $15.    The  fine  was  paid,  and  the  hides  were  confiscated. 

On  the  24th  of  June  news  came  of  fhrther  hunting  by  Indians.  Another  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out  for  their  arrest,  but  they  were  found  to  be  in  such  large  numbers 
that  it  was  deemed  imprudent  to  attempt  to  bring  them  in.  The  constable  and  bis 
men,  however,  moved  freely  among  them  and  ordered  them  to  desist,  but  according 
to  the  report  which  they  brought  back  the  trespassers  were  saucy  and  said  they 
would  hunt  as  much  as  they  pleased. 

Another  attempt  to  arrest  them  was  made  on  the  10th  of  July,  when  Manning 
started  out  with  twenty-five  deputies.  They  surprised  an  Indian  camp  at  Fall  River 
basin  and  arrested  the  male  members,  ten  in  number.  All  the  parties,  constables  and 
Indians,  and  also  the  squaws,  were  mounted.  The  Indians  were  disarmed  and  placed 
In  saoh  a  way  that  each  one  was  preceded  and  followed  by  an  armed  white  man,  while 
armed  white  men  rode  alongside  at  certain  intervals.  Manning  says  that  he  had 
reason  to  think  that  the  prisoners  would  try  to  escape,  and  that  he  gave  orders  if 
they  did  so  to  shoot  their  horses.  Being  asked  if  he  gave  orders  to  shoot  the  horses 
but  not  the  Indians,  he  said  ''  No ;  I  said  nothing  about  the  Indians  themselves ;  I 
simply  said  to  shoot  the  horses  first.  The  men  understood  that  they  had  a  right  to 
shoot  the  Indians  if  there  was  no  other  means  of  preventing  an  escape.''  Then  the 
following  colloquy  took  place,  which  puts  the  matter  in  a  perfectly  clear  light: 

*'  Do  I  understand  that  these  Indians  were  arrested,  charged  with  an  offense  the 
maximum  penalty  for  which  is  a  fine  of  $10  and  three  months'  imprisonment ;  that 
the  men  had  not  been  tried,  and  that  you  consider  that,  in  the  event  of  their 
attempting  to  escape  from  your  custody,  you  had  the  right  to  kill  themf  " 

"I  would  consider  that  my  right,  particularly  with  Indians,  they  being  savages 
and  likely  to  do  harm  themselves  and  to  resist  with  arms.  I  believe  I  would  have 
^e  right,  considering  this,  to  order  the  men  to  shoot  t)^em.'' 

**  But  I  understand  you  to  say  you  had  satisfied  yourself  that  they  had  no  arms 
.upon  them f 

''That  is  correct  as  near  as  we  could  determine  as  to  their  having  arms." 

The  sequel  is  already  known.  An  attempt  was  made  to  escape.  The  Indians  were 
shot,  some  killed,  some  wounded,  but  no  horse  was  hurt;  that  would  have  been  a 
wanton  waste  of  property. 

This  is  the  white  man's  side  of  the  case.  The  Indians  have  not  been  heard  yet, 
except  that  one  of  them  who  was  wounded  tried  to  conceal  the  fact  lest  he  should 
be  pat  to  death  also.    If  the  fsMts  are  correctly  reported  this  was  a  case  of  massacre 
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with  premeditatiou.  We  trust  that  all  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indian 
Rights  Association  as  well  as  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  will  be 
employed  to  bring  the  assassins  to  justice.  As  to  the  ''Bannock  war/'  there  is  no 
such  thing.  The  Bannocks  are  only  a  handful,  and  they  have  lived  at  peace  with 
the  whites  for  seventeen  years.  The  survivors  of  them  are  only  anxious  to  save 
their  own  lives,  and  well  they  may  be,  considering  how  the  white  man's  law  is 
executed  in  Wyoming. 

From  unofficial  sources  it  is  known  that  tlie  Indians  returned  to  their 
reservation  before  the  United  States  troops  reached  the  "scene  of 
devastation." 

As  the  truth  became  known,  there  came  a  rapid  change  of  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Indians,  who  were  found  to  be  the  wronged 
parties,  and  against  the  lawless  whites  who  had  done  all  the  killing 
that  occurred  at  Jacksons  Hole.  Instead  of  the  Bannocks  declaring 
war,  massacring  whites,  burning  homes,  with  settlers  fleeing  for  their 
lives,  etc.,  they  have,  in  the  opinion  of  this  office,  been  made  the  vic- 
tims of  a  planned  Indian  outbreak  by  the  lawless  whites  infesting  the 
Jacksons  Hole  country  with  the  idea  of  causing  their  extermination 
or  their  removal  from  that  neighborhood.  The  Bannocks  while  peace- 
ably hunting  in  that  country  were  arrested  by  whites,  who  disarmed 
them  and  killed  or  shot  several  while  they  were  trying  to  escape. 
Much  to  the  credit  of  the  incensed  Indians,  they  returned  peaceably  to 
their  reservation  without  retaliating  in  any  manner  upon  the  whites. 
Not  a  white  person  was  harmed,  nor  did  they  indulge  in  any  act  of 
violence  toward  the  settlers. 

The  newspapers  throughout  the  country  and  many  prominent  and 
philanthropic  persons  have  denounced  this  killing  of  Indians  by  the 
whites  in  Jacksons  Hole  as  an  outrage  and  murder  which  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  unpunished,  and  they  have  urged  that  a  searching 
official  investigation  be  made  by  the  Government  of  this  entire  affair, 
to  the  end  that  the  guilty  whites  may  be  brought  to  justice. 

The  Bannocks  themselves  have  repeatedly  been  promised  that  their 
wrongs  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  justice  done  them  by  the 
Government,  and  doubtless  these  assurances  have  had  much  to  do  in 
keeping  them  quiet  thus  far.  There  are,  however,  some  of  them  that 
are  eager  for  revenge  upon  the  whites  for  the  killing  of  their  people,  as 
is  shown  by  the  following  telegram  of  August  14  from  Agent  Teter: 

Certain  Indians  state  they  will  go  to  Jacksons  Hole  for  purpose  of  hunting  as 
soon  as  haying  season  is  over,  claiming  they  will  starve  during  the  coming  winter 
if  they  do  not  kill  game  at  this  season  for  winter  subsistence,  and  that  they  have  a 
right  to  hunt  in  Jacksons  Hole.  In  my  opinion  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
the  Indians  on  the  reservation  even  if  they  are  justified  in  going  to  Jacksons  Hole, 
as  they  seem  determined  to  have  revenge  upon  settlers.  Will  go  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  and  are  discussing  plans  to  that  end. 

The  best  solution  of  this  affair  I  can  present  is  to  enter  into  the  contract  for  the 
big  ditch  on  the  reservation  as  soon  as  possible,  which  will  give  the  Indians  employ- 
ment and  an  opportunity  to  earn  money  with  which  to  provide  for  themselves 
through  the  winter.    The  Indians  must  be  given  employment  or  increased  rations,  as 
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tbey  can  not  subsist  withoat  food  obtained  from  huntiiig  until  water  is  put  on  the 
reserration,  when  they  will  be  practically  self-supporting. 

Will  request  you  to  wire  me  what  I  can  state  to  tbe  Indians  relative  to  increased 
rations  or  employment  should  they  remain  on  the  reservation. 

In  reply  this  office  telegraphed  the  agent,  August  16,  the  following  •.. 

Tell  the  Indians  I  do  not  want  them  to  gooff  the  reservation  hunting  this  summer 
or  fall,  but  want  them  to  remain  at  home  and  continue  their  work,  and  if  they  will 
do  this,  I  wiU  increase  their  rations  when  needed  and  caUed  for  by  you  to  keep  them 
through  the  winter. 

I  also  want  to  have  work  on  Idaho  Canal  begun  before  long  so  that  Indians  can  get 
employment  and  be  paid  for  it.  The  friends  of  the  Indians  all  over  tbe  country  are 
watching  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  with  deep  interest  and  are  anxious  that  they 
comply  with  my  wishes  and  plans,  knowing  that  I  will  do  what  is  best  for  them. 
If  they  break  away  from  me  and  do  not  permit  me  to  manage  for  them,  they  will 
lose  their  friends  and  the  mistake  will  be  disastrous  to  them. 

In  reply  to  the  above  telegram  the  agent  reported,  August  20,  as 
follows: 

In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  the  16th  instant  relative  to  increasing  tbe  Indians' 
rations  and  giving  them  employment,  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  recommend 
that  the  Indians  of  this  agency  be  given  increased  rations  at  once  and  employment 
88  soon  as  possible. 

The  Indians  at  present  receive  the  following  rations  weekly:  2,880  pounds  flour; 
4,800  pounds  beef,  gross,  or  2,300  pounds  beef,  net ;  150  pounds  sugar ;  75  pounds 
coffee. 

According  to  the  census  taken  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1895,  the  Indians 
on  this  reservation  number  1,440,  and  I  will  respectfully  recommend  the  above  table 
of  rations  bo  increased  as  follows,  on  the  basis  of  weekly  issues:  5,040  pounds  flour, 
or  3i  pounds  per  individual;  14,400  pounds  beef,  gross,  or  about  5  pounds  net,  per 
individual ;  480  pounds  sugar,  or  one- third  pound  per  individual ;  240  pounds  cofl'ee, 
or  one-sixth  pound  per  individual. 

Should  the  recommended  increase  in  rations  meet  with  your  approval,  1  will 
respectfully  request  you  to  telegraph  mo  authority  to  issue  same. 

This  office,  in  reply  to  the  agent's  request,  sent  him  the  following 
telegram,  August  31 : 

Issue  rations  as  requested  in  your  letter  of  20th.  Report  how  long  increase  is  to 
continue,  how  long  present  supply  will  last  at  increased  rate.  Estimate  for  what 
additional  supply  will  be  needed. 

The  agent,  as  requested,  made  the  desired  estimate  for  the  additional 
supply  of  rations  on  September  3,  and  was  advised  by  this  office  Sep- 
tember 12, 1895,  as  follows: 

Ton  are  advised  that  the  superintendent  of  the  New  York  Indian  warehouse  has 
this  day  been  directed  to  order,  under  existing  contracts,  the  following  articles 
(called  for  in  your  estimate  of  3rd  instant),  and  to  ship  them  to  your  agency  (for 
issue  to  Indians  during  current  fiscal  year)  at  tbe  earliest  practical  date,  viz :  13,000 
pounds  sugar;  6,500  pounds  coffee ;  540  pounds  baking  powder,  in  one-quarter  pound 
tins. 

The  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  also  been  requested  to  authorize  yon 
to  publish  an  advertisement  inviting  proposals  for  furnishing  and  delivering  the 
gross  beef  and  flour  called  for  in  said  estimate,  and  when  said  authority  shall  have 
been  granted  you,  you  will  be  duly  notified. 

The  gross  beef  and  flour  contracts  will  be  increased  25  per  cent,  as  requested,  and 
j6n  wUl  be  informed  when  contractors  are  notified. 
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The  authority  above  referred  to  was  granted  in  Department  letter  ot 
September  14,  and  the  agent  duly  notified  of  the  same  September  17. 

To  briefly  summarize  the  facts  in  the  case  so  far  as  is  shown  by  the 
official  reports  that  have  reached  this  office:  The  Bannock  and  Sho- 
shone Indians  have  been  in  the  habit  for  many  years  past  of  goiug- 
to  the  Jackson  Hole  country  to  hunt  game  for  subsistence.  They 
have  been  guaranteed  by  treaty  with  the  United  States  the  right  to 
hunt  upon  th  unoccupied  lands  of  the  United  States  so  long  as  game 
may  be  found  thereon  and  so  long  as  peace  subsists  among  the  whites 
and  Indians  on  the  borders  of  the  hunting  districts.  The  settlers  of  the 
country  bordering  this  game  region  have  looked  upon  the  said  hunting 
grounds  as  their  own  exclusive  property,  and  for  the  past  two  years 
have  been  steadily  complaining  through  official  and  unofficial  sources 
to  this  office  to  the  end  that  the  Indians  might  be  kept  out.  The 
Indians,  through  their  respective  agents,  have  been  repeatedly  warned 
against  the  wanton  killing  of  game.  Further,  the  settlers  have  claimed 
that  the  Indians  hunted  and  killed  game  in  violation  of  the  game  laws 
of  the  State  of  Wyoming;  and  it  would  appear  that  they  had  at  last 
organized  a  scheme  to  drive  the  Indians  from  these  hunting  grounds 
regardless  of  consequences. 

The  first  serious  affair  occurred  on  or  about  July  15, 1895,  when  a 
hunting  party  of  nine  Bannocks  with  their  families,  encami>ed  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  in  Uinta  County,  Wyo.,  were  surrounded  by  an 
armed  body  of  settlers,  numbering  twenty-seven,  who  disarmed  all  of 
the  Indians  and  "drove"  them  all  day  in  single  file  closely  guarded. 
In  the  evening  the  Indians,  who  had  been  roughly  treated  during 
the  day,  became  frightened,  and  supposing  they  were  all  to  be  shot, 
made  a  dash  for  their  liberty.  The  settlers  without  any  warning  fired 
upon  them,  killing  one  outright  and  badly  wounding  another.  Two 
papooses  were  lost,  one  of  which  was  afterwards  found  alive,  the 
other  no  doubt  having  perished,  or  been  killed. 

The  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indians  have  the  right  under  their 
treaty^  of  July  3, 1868  (15  Stats.,  673),  to  hunt  on  unoccupied  lands 

^  The  langaage  used  in  treaties  with  the  Indians  should  never  be  oonstrned  to  their 
prejudice.  ♦  *  »  How  the  words  of  the  treaty  wore  understood  by  these  unlet- 
tered people  rather  than  their  oritical  meaning  should  form  the  rule  of  constr action. 
(Worcester  v.  Georgia,  6  Peters,  615.) 

A  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  binding  upon  the  courts  as  muoh  as  an 
act  of  Congress.  (United  Statee  v.  Peggy,  5  U.  S.,  103;  Strother  v.  Lucas,  12  Peters, 
410.) 

lu  this  respect  a  treaty  with  an  Indian  tribe,  or  with  two  or  more  Indian  tribes, 
stands  with  treaties  with  foreign  countries.  A  treaty  with  an  Indian  tribe  is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  Courts  can  not  annul  its  effect  or  operation.  (Fellows  r. 
Blacksmith,  19  How.,  366.) 

Every  treaty  made  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  is  superior  to  the  ooaati- 
tution  and  laws  of  any  individual  State.  If  a  law  of  a  State  is  contrary  to  a  treaty 
it  is  void.    (Ware  v.  Hylton^  3  DalL,  199;  Hauenstein  v.  Lynham,  100  U.  8.,  483.) 
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^     m- 
of  the  United  States,  the  fourth  article  of  which  treaty  provides  as 
follows : 

The  TntllanH  berein  naaied  agree,  when  the  agency  hoiiae  and  other  buildings  Bhall 
be  eonstmeted  on  their  reeerTations  named,  they  will  make  said  reeervationB  their 
penoAnent  home  and  they  will  make  no  permanent  settlement  elsewhere;  bnt  they 
■hall  h»ve  the  right  to  hunt  on  the  unoccnpied  lands  of  the  United  States  so  long  at 
game  may  be  fonnd  thereon  and  so  long  as  peace  subsists  among  the  whites  and 
Indians  on  the  borders  of  the  hunting  districts. 

The  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indians  knew  nothing  aboat  what  is 
known  now  in  the  game  laws  of  the  varioas  States  as  a  '^  close  season," 
daring  which  hunting  is  prohibited  by  law.  Their  treaty  mast  be  con- 
stnied  therefore  as  to  mean  that  these  Indians  should  have  the  right 
to  hunt  on  onoccupied  lands  of  the  United  States  where  game  may  be 
found  and  at  any  and  all  times  of  the  year.  The  laws  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  which  prohibit  hunting  within  that  State  for  certain  kinds 
of  game  during  certain  months  must  be  construed  in  the  light  of  the 
treaty  granting  rights  to  these  Indians  to  hunt  on  the  unoccnpied  lauds 
within  the  State,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock 
Indisms.  It  is  not  competent  for  the  State  to  pass  any  law  which  would 
modify,  limit,  or  in  any  way  abridge  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  hunt  as 
guaranteed  by  the  treaty.  The  foct,  as  shown  in  the  official  correspond- 
ence above  quoted,  that  the  Bannock  Indians,  against  whom  complaint 
was  made  and  against  whom  the  people  of  Jacksons  Hole  country  have 
been  so  threatening  in  their  demonstrations,  were  encamped  35  or  40 
miles  from  any  settlement  in  a  wild  and  almost  impenetrable  country 
would  indicate  that  this  section  of  country  was  unoccupied  lands  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  Indians  therefore  had  a  i>erfect  right, 
and  violated  no  law,  in  being  there  to  hunt  game  for  subsistence. 

It  is  shown  by  the  official  reports  from  Agent  Teter  and  army  offi- 
eers  that  the  Bannock  Indians  were  not  engaged  in  a  wanton  killing 
of  game,  but  that  they  were  in  that  section  of  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting  for  subsistence  and  to  prepare  against  the  approach- 
ing winter.  This  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  and  the  action  of  the 
authorities  of  Wyoming  in  arresting  some  of  them  under  provisions  of 
the  laws  of  that  State  and  imposing  fines  under  said  laws  was  unlaw- 
ful, as  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Hauenstein  v.  Lynham:  *^  If 
the  law  of  a  State  is  contrary  to  a  treaty  it  is  void."  Therefore  for  the 
purpose  to  which  the  laws  of  Wyoming  were  applied  by  the  authori- 
ties of  that  State,  viz,  to  prohibit  the  Bannock  Indians  from  hunting 
on  unoccupied  lands  of  the  United  States  therein  and  to  punish  them 
therefor,  the  game  laws  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  are  absolutely  null 
and  void,  and  the  authorities  of  the  State  took  this  action  on  their 
own  responsibility  and  were  trespassers  on  the  rights  of  the  Indians  to 
that  extent.  (See  Poindexter  v.  Greenhow,  Virginia  coupon  cases,  114 
U.  8.,  270.)  The  fines  imposed  upon  them,  the  confiscation  of  their 
property,  and  the  imprisonment  of  some  are  all  illegal,  for  which  the 
United  States  would  seem  to  be  responsible  to  the  Indians  under 
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article  1  of  the  said  treaty  of  1868,  which  provides,  among  other  things, 
as  follows: 

If  bad  men  among  the  whites,  or  any  other  people  Rubjeot  to  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  commit  any  wrong  upon  the  person  or  property  of  the  IndiauSy 
tbe  United  States  will,  npon  proof  made  to  the  agent  and  forwarded  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington  City,  proceed  at  once  to  cause  the  offenders  to 
be  arrested  and  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  also  reim- 
burse the  injured  person  for  the  loss  sustained. 

If,  as  seems  to  me  to  be  tbe  case  under  tbe  decisions  of  tbe  Supreme 
Court,  tbe  laws  of  tbe  State  of  Wyoming  under  which  these  arrests 
were  made,  and  fines,  confiscations,  and  imprisonments  imposed,  are  void 
for  tbe  purpose,  tbe  acts  of  tbe  authorities  of  Wyoming  in  this  regard 
are  to  be  construed  in  tbe  same  light  as  if  they  bad  been  tbe  acts  of  per- 
sons not  holding  any  ofScial  relation  to  tbe  government  of  tbe  State, 
and  as  wrongs  committed  upon  tbe  person  and  property  of  tbe  Indians 
by  tbe  people  subject  to  tbe  jurisdiction  of  tbe  United  States,  and 
therefore  this  Government  might  be  held  responsible  under  the  treaty , 

It  appears  from  rei)orts  that  tbe  Indians  not  only  suffered  arrests, 
fines,  loss  of  their  property,  and  imprisonment,  but  that  one  at  least  of 
them  lost  bis  life  at  tbe  bands  of  these  white  people,  alleged  officers 
of  tbe  State  of  Wyoming;  another  was  wounded  and  one  child  was 
lost,  probably  perished  in  tbe  forests.  Tbe  killing  of  this  Indian  can 
not  be  held  to  be  anything  less  than  murder,  for  it  appears  from  tbe 
most  reliable  accounts  received  in  this  office  that  the  so-called  deputy 
sheriffs  bad,  in  anticipation  of  an  attempt  to  escape,  agreed  between 
them  to  shoot  their  prisoners,  although  they  bad  been  arrested  and 
charged  with  simply  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  small  fine  under 
tbe  laws  of  tbe  State.  Tbe  Indians  say  that  when  they  made  their 
break  for  liberty  they  were  led  to  believe  by  the  action  of  their  captors 
that  they  were  preparing  to  kill  thein,  and  it  seems  from  tbe  newspaper 
clipping  above  quoted  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  that  tbe 
apprehensions  of  tbe  Indians  were  not  without  some  ground,  for  the 
officer  in  charge  of  tbe  deputies  stated  that  he  considered  that  be  bad 
a  right  to  kill  an  Indian  who  bad  been  arrested  for  an  offense  tbe 
maximum  penalty  for  which  is  a  fine  of  $10  and  three  months'  imprison- 
ment if  such  Indian  attemptecl  to  escape,  even  thoagh  be  bad  not  been 
tried. 

Eecommendation  was  made  in  n»y  report  of  August  17, 1895,  that 
tbe  entire  matter  be  referred  to  tbe  Department  of  Justice  with  tbe 
request  that  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  investigation  be  made  into 
tbe  aflair  with  the  view  to  taking  such  action  as  might  be  deemed 
expedient  and  lawful  for  the  punishment  of  tbe  parties  guilty  of 
wronging  tbe  Indians. 

Tbe  case  was  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General  of  tbe  United 
States,  who  stated,  August  23  last,  that  be  bad  telegraphed  the  United 
States  attornt  "'  ^  Wyoming,  directing  him  to  apply  for  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  ♦^as^  any  Indians  were  confined  at  Evanston  by  the 
State  authorities)  and  that  be  was  not  aware  of  any  law  under  which 
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the  Department  of  Justice  could  assist  in  obtaining  redress  for  the 
Indians  who  had  paid  their  fines,  "or  in  punishing,  civilly  or  crim- 
inally, the  persons  who  have  done  them  injury,  even  the  murderers.*^ 

August  30,  1895,  the  Acting  Attorney-General  stated  that  he  was 
informed  by  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of  Wyoming 
August  23, 1895,  that  he  had  been  unable  to  learn  that  any  Indians 
were  then  under  confinement  for  alleged  violation  of  Wyoming  game 
laws,  and  that  the  Bannock  Indians  who  had  been  imprisoned  had  been 
allowed  to  escape  by  the  authorities  at  Marysvale.  In  regard  to  a 
report  concerning  the  outrages  on  the  Indians  made  to  him  by  one  of 
the  Government  employees  in  Wyoming,  whom  he  regarded  as  capable, 
observant,  and  trustworthy,  the  district  attorney  said : 

From  the  Btatements  made  by  him ,  and  f^ora  other  sources  of  information,  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  killing  of  the  Indian  Ta  ne  ga  ou,  on  or  about  the  13th  of 
July,  was  an  atrocious,  outrageous,  and  cold-blooded  murder,  and  that  it  was  a  mur- 
der perpetrated  on  the  part  of  the  constable,  Manning,  and  his  deputies  in  pursuance 
of  a  scheme  and  conspiracy  on  their  part  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  exercising  a 
right  and  privilege  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  clearly  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
teeaty  before  mentioned. 

The  Acting  Attorney-General,  in  closing,  said:  ** There  is,  however, 
unfortunately  no  statute  of  the  United  States  under  which  this  Depart- 
ment can  afford  any  assistance.^  He  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  report  in 
the  case  forwarded  by  the  United  States  district  attorney,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  whole  affair  will,  I  am  certain,  result  in  showing  the 
correctness  of  the  following  statements,  which  are  made  after  personally  interview- 
ing a  number  of  the  leading  participants  in  the  trouble,  both  among  the  Indians  and 
the  Jacksons  Hole  settlers,  and  by  noting  the  exact  condition  of  affairs  in  the  region 
relative  to  the  habits  of  the  Indians,  the  settlers,  etc. 

First.  I  desire  to  state  that  the  reports  made  by  settlers  charging  the  Indians  with 
wholesale  slaughter  of  game  for  wantonness  or  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  hides 
of  the  animals  killed  have  been  very  much  exaggerated.  During  my  stay  in  Jacksons 
Hole  I  visited  many  portions  of  the  district  and  saw  no  evidences  of  such  slaughter. 
Uentenants  Gardner,  Parker,  and  Jackson,  of  the  Ninth  United  States  Cavalry,  who 
conducted  scouting  parties  of  troops  through  all  portions  of  Jacksons  Hole,  also 
found  this  to  be  the  case.  No  carcasses  or  remains  of  elk  were  found  in  quantities 
to  justify  such  charges.  On  August  12  I  visited  a  camp  of  Bannock  Indians  who  had 
been  on  a  hunting  trip  in  Jacksous  Hole  until  ordered  by  the  troops  to  return  to 
their  reservation.  I  found  the  Indian  women  of  the  party  preparing  the  meat  of 
seven  or  eight  elk  for  winter  use,  drying  and  *' jerking"  it.  Every  particle  of  flesh 
had  been  taken  from  the  bones,  even  the  tough  portions  of  the  neck  being  preserved. 
The  sinews  and  entrails  were  saved,  the  former  for  making  threads  for  making  gloves 
and  clothing,  and  the  latter  for  casings.  The  hides  were  being  prepared  for  tanning ; 
the  brains  had  been  eaten ;  some  of  the  bones  had  been  broken  and  the  marrow  taken 
out  and  others  were  being  kept  to  make  whip  handles  and  pack-saddle  crosstrccs. 
In  fact  every  part  of  the  animal  was  being  utilized  either  for  future  food  supply  or 
]>ossible  source  of  profit. 

Second.  In  connection  with  the  troubles  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites,  I 
spent  some  time  inquiring  into  the  causes  for  the  unconcealed  hostility  of  the  Jack- 
sous  Hole  people  against  the  Indians.  I  found  little  or  no  complaint  among  the 
settlers  of  offMiBive  manners  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.    F*'^    '/in  rare  instances 
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they  have  kept  away  from  the  hoBses  of  the  settlers  and  have  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  begging.  In  no  instance  has  there  ever  been  a  well-anthentloaied  case  where  » 
settler  has  been  molested  by  an  Indian. 

Abont  twenty-five  of  the  Jacksons  Hole  settlers  are  professional  gnides  for  tour- 
ists and  hunting  parties  visiting  the  region  from  other  States  and  from  abroad.  The 
business  is  very  profitable,  guides  sometimes  making  sufficient  money  in  the  short 
hunting  season  to  keep  them  through  the  remainder  of  the  year.  These  guides, 
while  most  of  them  have  small  ranches,  make  stock  raising,  or  the  cultivation  of 
their  places,  a  secondary  consideration,  and  make  the  business  of  guiding  tourists,  or 
"  dudes"  as  thoy  are  called  in  the  region,  their  principal  occupation.  The  killing  of 
game  by  the  Indians  and  by  the  increasing  number  of ''  dude"  hunters  threatens  to 
so  deplete  the  region  of  big  game,  deer,  elk,  moose,  etc.,  as  to  jeopardize  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  guides. 

It  was  decided  at  the  close  of  last  season  to  keep  the  Indians  out  of  the  region 
this  year,  and  the  events  of  this  summer  are  the  results  of  carefully  prepared  plans. 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  United  States  commissioner  at  Marysvale,  said :  "At  our  last  election 
the  question  of  keeping  out  the  Indians  was  the  most  important  one  we  had  to  deal 
-with,  and  the  township  officers  elected,  constable  and  justice  of  the  peace,  were 
selected  because  we  knew  they  would  take  decided  steps  to  help  us  keep  the  Indians 
out."  Constable  Manning  said :  "  We  knew  very  well  when  we  started  in  on  this 
thing  that  we  would  bring  matters  to  a  head.  We  knew  some  one  was  going  to  be 
killed,  perhaps  some  on  both  sides,  and  we  decided  the  sooner  it  was  done  the  bet- 
ter, so  that  we  could  get  the  matter  before  the  courts." 

Third.  If  a  full  investigation  of  the  Jacksons  Hole  affair  should  be  had  the  foct 
will  be  established  that  when  Constable  Manning  and  his  posse  of  26  settlers 
arrested  a  party  of  Indians  on  July  13  and  started  with  them  for  Marysvale,  he  and 
his  men  did  all  they  could  to  tempt  the  Indians  to  try  to  escape  in  order  that  there 
might  be  a  basis  of  justification  for  killing  some  of  them.  On  July  4  a  party  of 
eight  Bannocks  was  arrested  on  Rock  Creek  near  the  head  of  Green  River  and  taken 
to  Marysvale,  where  six  of  the  party  were  fined  $75  each  and  costs,  the  total  amount 
of  fines  and  costs  being  about  $1,400.  This  the  Indians  were  unable  to  pay,  and 
they  were  placed  under  guard  to  await  instructions  as  to  their  disposal.  The  county 
authorities  from  whom  the  information  was  asked  failed  to  reply  to  the  inquiries  of 
the  Jacksons  Hole  officers,  who  at  once  relaxed  guard  duty  over  the  Indians  who 
escaped  from  custody. 

The  next  arrest  of  Indians  was  made  July  13.  Constable  Manning  and  26  deputiea 
surrounded  a  camp  of  10  bucks  and  13  squaws  at  night,  and  early  in  the  morning 
with  guns  leveled  at  the  Indians  made  the  arrest,  the  Indians  offering  no  resistance. 
The  arrest  was  made  on  Fall  River,  55  miles  from  Marysvale.  The  warrant  was  for 
Bannock  and  Shoshone  Indians,  th^  names  and  number  of  the  Indians  to  be  arrested 
not  being  stated.  After  the  arrest  was  made,  the  arms,  meat,  and  other  articles  in 
the  possession  of  the  Indians  were  taken  from  them.  Constable  Manning  also  took 
their  passes,  ration  checks,  etc.  These  papers  gave  the  names  and  residences  of  most 
of  the  Indians.  From  an  interview  with  Nemits,  an  Indian  boy,  who  was  one  of  the 
party  of  Indians  arrested  and  shot,  and  Arom  interviews  with  several  of  Mr.  Man- 
ning's posse,  I  learned  that  the  constable  and  his  men  told  the  Indians  some  of  them 
would  be  hung  and  some  would  be  sent  to  jail  and  that  this  was  believed  by  the 
Indians.  The  constable  also  said  in  the  hearing  of  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  under- 
stood English,  that  if  the  Indians  attempted  to  escape  the  men  should  shoot  their 
horses. 

If  the  truth  of  the  matter  can  be  reached  it  will  be  found  that  the  captors  did  not 
care  particularly  abont  getting  their  prisoners  safely  to  Marysvale,  where  the  same 
formality  of  fining  them  and  then  having  to  let  them  escape  would  result,  as  in  the 
previous  case,  but  on  the  contrary  tempted  the  Indians  to  try  to  escape,  first,  by 
making  them  believe  if  they  tried  to  escape  their  horses  only,  and  not  they,  would 
be  shot.    The  Indians  are  in  many  respects  like  children,  and  are  very  credulous. 
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Th»j  believed  ihe  threats  of  beiog  aeut  to  jftil  and  of  being;  hung  were  true,  and  they 
saw  no  triok  in  Manning's  inatnictiona,  given  in  their  hearing,  to  shoot  their  horses 
if  they  tried  to  get  away. 

In  an  interview  with  Constable  Manning  he  was  asked  why  he  did  not  tie  the 
Indians  on  their  horses  and  thus  effectively  prevent  their  escape.  He  said  in  reply : 
"The  trail  was  a  dangerons  one  and  if  a  horse f^l  the  Indian  tied  on  might  get  hurt 
and  I  would  have  been  oensured."  Asked  why  it  was  necessary  to  kill  the  escaping 
prisonere  when  he  knew  their  names  and  addresses  and  conld  have  subsequently 
obtained  his  prisoners  by  going  to  the  Fort  Hall  Agency  for  them,  he  said:  *'llie 
agent  would  probably  refuse  to  give  up  the  Indians  if  any  demand  were  made  for 
them." 

From  Mr.  Manning  I  learned  that  none  of  the  horses  of  the  escaping  party  of  Indians 
were  shot,  notwithstanding  his  order,  but  that  at  least  six  Indians  were  hit  by  bul- 
lets. Of  these,  Timeha,  an  old  man,  was  killed;  Nimits,  a  boy  of  about  20,  was 
woanded  so  that  he  conld  not  escape,  and  the  others  got  away.  Constable  Manning 
said  to  me:  ''The  old  Indian  was  killed  about  200  yards  from  the  trail.  He  was 
shot  in  the  back  and  bled  to  death.  He  woul^  have  been  acquitted  had  he  come  in 
and  stood  his  trial,  for  he  was  an  old  man,  almost  blind,  and  his  gun  was  not  fit  to 
kill  anything.*' 

When  the  body  of  this  old,  sick,  blind  man  was  found  after  lying  nnburied  in  the 
woods  for  about  twenty  days  it  was  found  he  had  been  shot  four  times  in  the  back. 
The  boy,  Nemits,  who  was  wounded,  was  shot  through  the  body  and  arm.  He  was 
left  on  the  ground  where  the  shooting  occurred,  and  remained  there,  living  on  some 
dried  meat  for  ten  days.  He  crawled  for  three  nights  to  reach  a  ranch  of  a  man 
inendly  to  Indians,  and  was  seventeen  days  without  medical  attendance. 

The  whole  affair  was,  I  believe,  a  premeditated  and  prearranged  plan  to  kill  some 
Indians  and  thus  stir  np  sufficient  trouble  to  subsequently  get  United  States  troops 
into  the  region  and  ultimately  have  the  Indians  shut  out  from  Jacksons  Hole.  The 
plan  was  snccessfully  carried  out  and  the  desired  results  obtained.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  but  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  bring  the  men  who  murdered  the  Indian, 
Timega,  to  trial.  I  would  state,  however,  in  this  connection  that  there  are  no  officials 
in  Jacksons  Hole— county,  State,  or  national — who  would  hold  any  of  Manning's  posse 
for  trial.  Either  the  anti-Indian  proclivities  of  these  officials  or  the  fear  of  opposing 
the  dominating  sentiment  of  the  community  on  this  question  would  lead  them  to 
discharge  all  of  these  men  should  they  be  brought  before  them  for  a  hearing. 

August  19, 1895,  Agent  Teter  telegi*aphed  this  offioe  a3  follows: 

Bannock  Indians  are  very  sullen  and  very  much  dissatisfied.  Have  recently  had 
seToral  brawls  with  whites,  and  if  another  Indian  is  killed  an  outbreak  is  liable  to 
oecnr;  and  I  will  advise  as  a  precautionary  measure  that  soldiers  be  stationed  on 
reservation  until  Indians  quiet  down.  Signal  fires  have  been  burning  on  the  highest 
points  of  the  reservation  for  several  nights. 

Your  telegram  promising  Indians  increased  rations  and  employment  did  not  placate 
them.    They  still  demand  privilege  of  hunting. 

Tbe  War  Department  was  thereupon  advised  of  this  information, 
which  was  transmitted  to  Brigadier-General  Coppinger,  who  stationed 
a  small  military  force  on  the  reservation,  to  remain  until  the  Indians 
become  quieted  down. 

On  August  26, 1895,  the  agent  telegraphed : 

C<msider  it  necessary  for  purpose  of  allaying  discontent  among  Indians  to  send 
party  of  Indians  into  Jacksons  Hole  to  obtain  their  property  held  by  settlers,  and 
wiU  request  anthority  to  haye  an  employee  accompany  them.    Answer. 

This  was  also  submitted  to  the  War  Department  for  an  opinion  as  to 
the  advisability  of  allowing  these  Indians  to  go  to  the  scene  of  the  late 
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troubles  for  the  purposes  indicated.  The  Secretary  of  War,  September 
7,  1895,  stated  that  the  matter  had  been  referred  to  Brig,  Gen.  J.  J. 
Coppiuger,  commanding  Department  of  the  Platte,  who  reiwrted  as 
follows : 

These  Bannocks  have  an  nndonbted  right  to  seek  their  property  illegally  held  by- 
white  men  in  Jacksons  Hole.  If  the  Bannocks  go  there  without  proper  guard  they 
run  risk  of  being  again  shot  at,  or  again  arrested  under  cover  of  warrant,  by  the 
rustlers.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  troops  now  at  Fort  Hall  Agency  can  furnish 
the  necessary  men  for  guard  or  escort.  If  these  Bannocks  go  to  Jacksons  Hole  they 
should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  discreet  and  experienced  employee  of  the  Indian 
Bureau;  one  accustomed  to  deal  with  both  Indians  and  rustlers;  this  in  order  to 
guard  against  further  bloodshed  and  consequent  complications. 

The  Secretary  of  War  concurred  in  the  views  expressed  by  Brigadier- 
General  Coppinger,  and  this  office  therefore  instructed  Agent  Teter,  on 
September  14, 1895,  that  a  party  of  not  to  exceed  eight  Bannocks  might 
be  x)ermitted  to  make  the  proposed  trip  to  recover  their  property  taken 
by  whites,  provided  they  were  accompanied  by  himself  or  a  trusted  and 
competent  agency  employee,  and  by  a  proper  escort  of  soliliers.  Kecom- 
mendation  was  therefore  made  that  the  War  Department  be  requested 
to  issue  such  orders  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  required  escort  of 
United  States  troops. 

In  view  of  the  provisions  contained  in  Article  I  of  the  treaty  of  the 
United  States  with  these  Indians,  this  office,  August  27, 1895,  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  their  agent: 

Article  1  of  the  treaty  with  the  Eastern  Band  of  Shoshones  and  the  Bannock 
tribe  of  Indians,  concluded  July  3,  1868  (15  Stats.,  673),  provides  as  follows: 

»  •  •  ft  If  ]y^(i  QjQQ  among  the  whites,  or  among  other  people  suhject  to  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  commit  any  wrong  upon  the  person  or  property 
of  the  Indians,  the  United  States  will,  upon  proof  made  to  the  agent  and  forwarded 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington  City,  proceed  at  once  to  cause 
the  offender  to  he  arrested  and  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  reimburse  the  injured  person  for  the  loss  sustained.''    •    «    • 

I  desire  you  to  obtain,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  such  proof  as  you  may  be  able 
to  procure  of  the  wrongs  committed  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  the  Danncok 
Indians  in  the  Jacksons  Hole  country,  and  forward  the  same  to  this  office.  AfBda- 
vit8  of  the  Indians  against  whom  the  offenses  were  committed  and  of  eyewitnesses, 
or  persons  knowing  to  the  facts,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

The  agent  replied  September  3,  1895,  transmitting  two  affidavits 
from  certain  of  the  Indians,  which  read  as  follows  : 

County  of  Binqham,  State  of  Idaho,  ss: 

Personally  before  me  appeared  Ravenel  Macbeth,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  depoeeth 
and  says  that  he  is  employed  as  chief  clerk  at  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  and  while 
on  duty  in  that  capacity  ho  accompanied  U.  S.  Indian  Agent  Thomas  B.  Teter  to 
Marysvale  (Jacksons  Hole),  Uintah  County,  Wyoming,  to  assist  in  conducting  an 
investigation  relative  to  the  killing  of  certain  Bannock  Indians  by  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming;  that  in  an  official  conversation  with  one  Frank  H.  Ehoads,  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  he  (Rhoads)  said  to  me  that  before  issuing  warrants  for  the  arrest 
of  the  Bannock  Indians  who  were  hunting  in  Wyoming,  he  (Rhoads)  wrote  to  Oot- 
ernor  Richards,  of  Wyoming,  requesting  instructions  and  asking  if  he  (Rhoads)  could 
depend  upon  him  (Governor  Richards)  to  protect  him  (Rhoads)  in  the  event  of 
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troable  with  the  United  States  authorities  over  the  arrest  of  said  Bannock  Indians; 
and  that  said  Governor  Richards  wrote  him  (Rhoads),  '*  directing  him  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  Wyoming,  to  pnt  the  Indians  ont  of  Jackson's  Hole,  and  to  keep  them  out  at 
all  costs,  to  depend  npon  him  for  protection,  and  that  he  (GoTemor  Richards)  would 
see  him  through,''  whereupon  he  (Rhoads)  acted.     Further  deponent  saith  not. 

Ravenel  Macbeth. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  3d  day  of  September,  1895. 

P.  H.  Ray, 
Captain,  Eighth  Infantry,  Summary  Court  Officer. 
Witness: 

Dan'l  T.  Wklls, 

Captain,  Eighth  Infantry, 

Camp  United  States  Troops, 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho. 

County  of  Bingham,  State  of  Idaho,  as : 

Personally  appeared  before  me  Ben  Senowin,  a  Bannock  Indian,  who,  being  duly 
sworn,  deposeth  and  says:  That  he  is  the  head  of  a  elan,  and  that  on  or  about  July 
15, 1895,  while  hunting  on  unoccupied  Government  lands  east  of  Jacksons  Hole,  in 
the  connty  of  Uinta,  State  of  Wyoming,  under  a  pass  ft'om  tbe  U.  S.  Indian  agent 
at  Fort  Hall  Agency,  and  provisions  of  article  4  of  tbe  treaty  with  the  Shosbones 
(Eastern  band)  and  Bannock  Indians,  dated  July  3, 1868,  and  ratified  February  16, 
1869,  in  company  with  Nemuts,  Wa  ha  she  go,  Ya  pa  ojo,  Poo  dat,  Pah  goh  zite,  Mah 
mout,  Se  we  a  gat,  Boo  wah  go,  thirteen  women  and  five  children,  all  Bannock  Indians, 
were,  while  in  camp,  feloniously  assaulted  and  by  force  of  arms  attacked  by  a  party 
of  twenty-seven  white  men,  and  having  been  made  under  threat  of  death  to  give  up 
all  of  their  arms,  consisting  of  seven  rifles  and  ammunition,  were  marched  thirty 
miles,  more  or  less,  in  the  direction  of  the  white  settlement;  that  during  the  after- 
noon of  the  aforesaid  date,  while  passing  through  a  belt  of  timber,  the  deponent  saw 
several  of  the  white  men  placing  cartridges  in  tbeir  rifles  and  believing  his  own  life 
and  the  lives  of  the  members  of  his  party  to  be  in  danger,  called  upon  his  people  to 
run  and  escape,  whereupon  the  white  men,  without  just  cause  or  provocation,  com- 
menced to  fire  with  rifles  loaded  with  ball  cartridges  upon  him,  the  deponent,  and 
his  people ;  that  he,  the  deponent,  saw  one  Indian  named  Se  we  a  gat  fall  dead, 
killed  by  said  fire,  and  one  Nemuts  wounded,  and  that  one  infant  was  lost  while 
they  were  escaping  and  has  not  since  been  found;  and  deponent  farther  saith 
himself  and  his  party  were  by  force  of  arms  of  said  party  of  white  men  and  by  threats 
of  instant  death  feloniously  deprived  and  robbed  of  the  following  articles  of  personal 
property,  to  wit:  Seven  rifles,  twenty  saddles,  twenty  blankets,  one  horse,  nine 
packs  of  meat,  and  nine  tepees,  more  or  less;  and  deponent  further  saith  that 
neither  he  or  any  of  his  people  were  told  why  or  by  what  authority  they  were 
assaulted ;  that  he  is  not  aware  that  either  he  or  any  of  his  party  had  committed  any 
offense  against  the  laws  of  any  State  or  the  United  States ;  or  that  he  or  any  of  his 
party  ever  attempted  or  offered  any  violence,  or  had  made  any  threats  against  the 
life  or  property  of  any  white  man ;  that  the  white  man  never  gave  him  or  his  party 
any  hearing,  or  asked  him  or  his  party  any  questions  through  an  interpreter  or  other- 
wise; that  neither  he  or  any  of  his  party  were  ever  called  upon  to  answer  or  plead 
in  any  court  of  Justice  or  make  answer  to  any  charge  whatsoever. 

Bbn  (his  X  mark)  Sknowin. 

Witness: 

Ravknel  Macbeth. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  September,  1895. 

P.  H.  Ray, 
Captain,  Eighth  Infantry,  Summary  Court  Officer. 

Camp  Ukitkd  States  Troops, 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho, 
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I  certify  on  honor  that  the  following  names  were  given  me  by  Frank  H.  Rhoftds, 
J.  P.,  as  the  names  of  the  men  who  committed  the  assault  pnt  forth  in  the  foregoing 
affidavit:  J.  G.  Fisk,  Ham  Wort,  Steve  Adams,  Joe  CalhouD,  William  Crawford, 
Ed.  Crawford,  Martin  Nelson,  Joe  Enfinger,  W.  Mungw»  Ed.  Hunter,  Frank  Woods, 
Frank  Peterson,  Jack  Shive,  George  Madison,  Andrew  Madison,  M.  V.  Giltner, 
Chu'les  Estes,  James  Estes,  Tom  Estes,  George  Wilson,  John  Wilson,  Erv  Wilson, 
Victor  Gnstavae,  Steve  Leek,  William  Bellvue  and  John  Cherrey,  and  William 
Manning. 

Thos.  B.  Teter,  TJ,  S,  Indian  Agent. 

County  op  Bingham,  State  of  Idaho,  m. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  Nemnts,  Boo  wah  go,  Ta  pa  ojo,  Mah  moot,  Wa  ha 
she  go,  Poodat,  and  Pah  goh  zite,  Bannock  Indians,  who,  being  dnly  sworn,  depoeetb 
and  say  that  they  have  heard  the  interpreter  read  to  them  the  foregoing  affidavit 
of  Ben  Senowin ;  that  they  were  there  present  and  know  of  their  own  knowledge  the 
statement  set  forth  is  tme  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 

Nemuts  (his  X  mark). 
Boo  WAH  GO  (his  X  mark). 
Ya  pa  ojo  (his  X  mark). 
Mah  mout  (his  x  mark). 
Wa  ha  she  oo  (his  x  mark). 
Poo  DAT  (his  X  mark). 
Pah  goh  zitb  (his  x  mark). 
Witnesses: 

Kavenel  Macbeth. 
Tommy  Cosgrove. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  September,  1895. 

P.  H.  Ray, 
Captain,  Eighth  Infantry,  Summitry  Covrt  Ofio&r. 
Camp  United  States  Troops, 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho. 

Witness: 

Dan'l  T.  Wells, 

Captain,  Eighth  Infantry. 

Report  was  thereupon  made  to  the  Department  September  11, 1895, 
inclosing  a  copy  of  the  above  aflSdavits. 

As  shown  by  Article  I,  heretofore  quoted,  of  the  treaty  of  these 
Indians  with  the  United  States,  concluded  July  3, 1868  (15  Stats.,  673), 
this  (Government  is  bound,  under  the  said  treaty  provisions,  to  cause 
the  offenders'  arrest  and  punishment  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  to  reimburse  the  injured  persons  for  loss  sus- 
tained. The  proof  necessary,  as  stipulated  in  the  said  Article  I,  is 
now  before  the  Department,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  this  office,  no  means 
should  be  left  untried  and  no  efforts  be  spared  by  the  Department  to 
the  end  that  the  treaty  provisions  with  these  Indians  may  be  faith- 
fully carried  out  and  good  faith  kept  with  them  on  the  part  of  the 
Government. 

In  view  of  the  above,  and  of  the  fact  that  these  Indians  are  still 
sullen  and  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  action  already  had  in  the 
case,  and  urge  that  the  guilty  whites  be  punished,  it  was  submitted  in 
my  said  report  of  September  11, 1895,  whether  or  not  something  could 
be  done  by  the  Departmen-t  of  Justice  toward  punishing  the  offenders. 
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CHEROKEE  FKEEDMEN,  DELA WARES  AND  SHAWNEES. 

By  the  fifteenth  article  of  tbe  Cherokee  treaty  of  July  19, 1866  (14 
StatB.,  p.  8d8),  it  was  stipulated  that— 

The  United  States  may  settle  any  civilized  Indians,  friendly  with  tbe  Cherokees 
and  adjacent  tribes,  within  the  Cherokee  conntry,  on  anoccnpied  lands  east  of  96  % 
on  «aeh  tenne  asnay  be  agreed  npon  by  anyench  tribe  and  the  CUerokees  snbject 
to  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  UDited  States,  which  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  following  proTisione,  viz :  Should  any  snch  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  settling  in 
said  conntry  abandon  their  tribal  organization,  there  being  first  paid  into  the  Chero- 
kee national  fond  a  sum  of  money  which  shall  snstain  the  same  proportion  to  the 
then  existing  national  fund  that  the  number  of  Indians  sustain  to  the  whole  number 
of  Cherokees  ti^ien  residing  in  the  Cherokee  country,  they  shall  bo  incorporated  into 
and  ever  after  remain  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  on  equal  terms  in  every  respect 
with  native  citizens. 

In  parsaance  of  this  treaty  stipulation,  the  Cherokee  Nation,  through 
its  duly  authorized  delegates,  entered  into  an  agreement  on  the  8th 
day  of  April,  1867,  with  certain  delegates  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Delaware  tribe  of  Indians,  whereby  the  Delawares  should  thus  become 
incori>orated  into  the  Cherokee  Nation,  on  fulfillment  of  the  stipulations 
contained  in  the  agreement,  and  the  children  thereafter  born  of  such 
Delawares  so  incorporated  into  the  Cherokee  Nation  should  in  all 
respects  be  .regarded  as  native  Cherokees.  This  agreement  was 
approved  by  President  Johnson  April  11, 1867.  A  similar  agreement 
was  entered  into  between  the  Cherokees  and  Shawnees  June  7, 1869, 
and  the  agreement  was  approved  by  President  Grant  June  9,  1869. 

By  the  ninth  article  of  the  aforesaid  Cherokee  treaty,  it  was  further 
agreed — 

That  all  fimedmen  who  have  been  liberated  by  voluntary  act  of  their  former  owners, 
or  by  law,  os  well  as  all  free  colored  persons  who  were  in  the  country  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rebellion,  and  aretnow  residents  therein,  or  who  may  return 
within  six  months,  and  their  descendants,  shall  have  all  the  rights  of  native  Chero- 
kees: Provided,  That  owners  of  slaves  so  emancipated  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall 
never  receive  any  compensation  or  pay  for  the  slaves  so  emancipated. 

By  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  March  3,  1883  (22 
Stats.,  p.  624),  Congress  appropriated  $300,000  to  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Cherokee  Kati5n  out  of  the  funds  due  under  appraise- 
ment of  Cherokee  lands  west  of  the  Arkansas  River,  which  sum  was  to 
be  expended  as  the  acts  of  the  Cherokee  legislature  should  direct 
under  certain  conditions  and  provisions  named  in  the  appropriation, 
which  were  complied  with.  This  money,  or  such  portion  thereof  as  was 
paid  out,  was  paid  per  capita  to  citizens  of  Cherokee  blood  only-  By  act 
of  October  19, 1888  (25  Stats.,  p.  608),  Congress  appropriated  $75,000  of 
the  Cherokee  funds  to  secure  to  the  Cherokee  Freedmen,  Delawares,  and 
Shawnees  their  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Cherokee  lands  west 
of  the  Arkansas  Kiver  referred  to  in  the  act  of  March  3,  1883. 
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• 

Subsequently  other  funds  in  various  amounts  were  received  by  the 
Cherokeesj  none  of  which  were  distributed  pro  rata  to  the  Freedmen, 
Delawares,  and  Shawnees.  Among  them  was  particularly  the  amount 
received  for  the  sale  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  $8,595,736.  A  portion  of 
this,  $1,660,000,  was  retained  in  the  United  States  Treasury  until  the 
status  of  the  Shawnees,  Delawares,  and  Freedmen  should  be  determined 
by  the  courts.  Most  of  the  remainder,  $6,640,000,  was  distributed  to 
Cherokee  citizens  by  blood  to  the  exclusion  of  the  adopted  citizens  and 
Freedmen. 

Consequently  a  suit  was  instituted  by  each  of  the  aforesaid  parties 
against  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  the  Court  of  Claims,^  under  the  author- 
ity of  act  of  Congress  approved  October  1, 1890  (26  Stats.,  p.  636),  viz : 

No.  16837. — Charles  Joumeycake,  Principal  Chief  of  the  Delaware  Indians  r. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States. 
No.  16856. — Johnson  Black  feather,  the  Principal  Chief  of  the  Shawnee  Tribe  of 

Indians  v.  The  United  States  aind  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
No.  17209. — Moses  Whitmire,  Trustee  for  the  Freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 

V.  The  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States. 

Delawares. — The  suit  by  the  Delawares  having  been  heard,  the  Court 
of  Claims  filed  its  first  decree  thereon  April  24, 1893.  Its  general  pur- 
port was  to  determine  and  declare  the  rights  of  the  Delawares  in  the 
common  property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  which  decree  declared  that 
they  were  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  equally  with  those  who  were 
Cherokees  by  blood,  and  equally  entitled  to  participate  in  a  fund 
derived  from  the  common  property.  This  decree  was  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  by  appeal  of  the  defendants  and  afftrmed. 

On  petition  of  complainants  for  further  decree  the  Court  of  Claims 
on  the  18th  of  March,  1895,  decreed  that  the  decree  in  this  suit  entered 
May  22, 1893,  be  extended  and  applied  to  the  fund  arising  from  the  sale 
of  the  Cherokee  Outlet  viz,  $8,595,736 ;  that  759  be  taken  as  the  number 
of  Delawares  entitled  to  participate  in  that  fund,  and  that  the  sum  of 
$188,254  be  paid  by  the  treasury  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  or  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  ''to  the  individual  Delawares,  per  capita,  who 
would  have  been  entitled  to  the  same  if  the  unconstitutional  restric- 
tions above  referred  to  had  not  existed  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund 
of  $0,640,000  to  the  exclusion  of  the  complainants  therein.^ 

Freedmen.— The  suit  for  the  Freedmen  having  been  heard,  the  Court 
of  Claims  filed  its  first  decree  March  4, 1895,  suspending  its  judgment 
until  the  number  of  persons  who  were  entitled  to  participate  or  the 
number  of  persons  who  constituted  the  body  of  the  present  claimants 
could  be  ascertained. 

In  its  second  decree  of  March  18, 1895,  the  court  took  the  Wallace 
roll  as  furnishing  the  true  number  of  the  Freedmen,  3,524,  and  stated 
that  it  would  enter  a  decree,  following  the  form  of  that  which  was  last 
entered  in  the  case  of  the  Delawares,  to  the  effect  that  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Interior  sbould  cause  the  Wallace  roll  to  be  further  corrected  by 
adding  thereto  descendants  born  since  March  3, 1883,  and  prior  to  May 
3, 1894,  and  striking  therefrom  the  names  of  those  who  have  died  or 
have  ceased  to  be  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  so  that,  when  so 
amended  and  changed,  it  should  represent  the  Freedmen  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund  awarded  them,  viz,  $903,365. 
To  that  end  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  authorized  to  appoint  a 
commissioner  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  country  and  ascertain  and 
report  to  the  Secretary  the  facts  necessary  for  the  correction  of  the  roll 
above  de-scribed,  so  that,  when  a  new  and  corrected  roll  should  be  thus 
made  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  should  cause 
the  money  to  be  paid  and  distributed  to  the  Freedmen  entitled  thereto. 

The  final  decree  in  this  case,  filed  May  8,  1895,  carries  out  what  was 
anticipated  in  the  decree  of  March  18, 1895,  directing  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  when  a  new  and  corrected  roll  is  made  and  approved  by 
him,  shall  cause  the  amount  remaining  of  the  fund  awarded  the  Freed- 
men under  this  decree  to  be  paid  and  distributed  to  the  Freedmen,  free 
colored  persons,  and  their  descendants  aforesaid  entitled  thereto,  not 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  $256.34  per  capita,  etc. 

Shawnees.— The  suit  by  the  Shawnees  having  been  heard,  the  Court  of 
Claims  filed  its  first  decree  thereon  June  12, 1893,  which  was  similar  in 
purport  to  that  rendered  in  behalf  of  the  Delawares.  This  decree  was 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  appeal.  A  second  decree  was  entered 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  May  21, 1895,  in  pursuance  of  a  mandate  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  ordered  that  out  of  the  sum 
of  $593,625  distributed  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  Cherokees  by  blood 
only  a  distribution  be  made  based  on  the  agreement  and  stipulation 
made  by  and  between  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  Shawnees  and 
approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  wit,  to  737 
Shawnee  persons;  and  that  the  fund  so  ascertained,  $21,852.05,  be  paid 
by  the  treasury  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  the  737  individual  Shawnees,  per  capita,  who  would  have  been 
entitled  to  the  same  if  the  unconstitutional  restriction  and  discrimina- 
tion in  the  Cherokee  statutes  had  not  existed. 

A  supplemental  petition  was  also  filed  by  the  Shawnees  January  12, 
1895,  in  regard  to  their  share  in  the  $8,595,736  received  from  the  sale 
of  the  Cherokee  Outlet.  In  its  decree  the  court  stated  that  it  appeared 
to  the  court  that  the  sum  of  $1,660,000,  which  had  been  retained  out  of 
the  $8,595,736,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  to  the  several  parties  in 
interest  the  full  amount  due  them  to  make  them  "  equal  in  every  respect" 
to  the  native  Cherokees,  namely,  $265.70  per  capita,  which,  for  the 
Shawnees,  would  have  amounted  to  $195,820.90,  the  sum  asked  by  them. 
It  was  therefore  decreed  that  there  was  due  and  payable  to  said 
Shawnees,  out  of  said  fund  now  available  in  the  United  States  Treasury, 
the  sum  of  $226.69  per  capita,  or  a  total  sum  on  their  supplemental  peti- 
tion o{  $167,070.53.    This,  added  to  the  $21,852.05  previously  decreed, 
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made  a.  total  of  $188,922.58,  which,  together  with  $2,300  additional  for 
costs  of  suits,  etc. — a  grand  total  of  $101,222.58 — the  court  decreed 
should  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  laterior  (out  of  the  moneys 
reserved  by  and  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States  for  that  purpose) 
to  the  individual  Shawnees,  per  capita^  who  would  have  been  entitled 
to  the  same  if  the  unconstitutional  restrictions  and  discrimination  had 
not  existed  in  the  distribution  of  the  said  fund  of  $6,640,000  co  the 
exclusion  of  the  Shawnees, 

INTEUDEES  IN  THE   CHEROKEE   NATION. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  2,  1895  (28  Stats.,  902),  con- 
tains a  provision  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  intruders  from  the 
Cherokee  country,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  tjie  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  suspend  action 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-three  (27  Stats.,  641),  ratifying  the  agreement  with  the  Cherokee  Nation 
of  December  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  as  to  the  actual  removal 
from  the  Cherbkee  country  of  persons  designated  by  the  authorities  as  intruders, 
until  the  appraisal  of  the  value  of  the  improvements  of  such  persons  shall  have 
been  completed  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  submitted  by  him 
to  Congress  and  the  removal  of  such  intruders  shall  not  be  made  earlier  than  Jan> 
uary  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six :  Provided,  That  whenever  any  intruder 
shall  have  been  paid  or  tendered  the  appraised  value  of  his  improvements,  if  he 
does  not  immediately  surrender  possession  of  the  same  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  he  shall  pay  rent  therefor  at  the  rate  usual  in  the  country,  but  this 
provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  the  time  for  the  removal  of  intruderB 
according  to  the  foregoing  agreement  beyond  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-six. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  work  of  appraising  improvements 
of  intruders  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  suspended  under  a  telegram 
from  the  Department  dated  December  22,  1893,  for  lack  of  funds  to 
pay  the  turther  expenses  of  the  appraisers.  Congress  having  in  the 
act  of  August  15, 1894,  appropriated  $4,996  for  continuing  the  appraisal 
of  intruders'  improvements,  the  appraisers,  Messrs.  Joshua  Hutchins, 
Peter  H.  Pernot,  and  Clem  V.  Bogers,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
contained  in  letters  from  this  office  dated  October  11,  1894,  met  at 
Vinita,  Ind.  T.,  October  22,  and  resumed  their  labors. 

They  completed  the  work  and  submitted  their  final  report  to  this 
office  on  March  16, 1895.  Accompanying  their  report  was  the  testi- 
mony taken  in  the  claims  which  they  had  examined  and  two  series-of 
special  reports,  386  in  all,  each  report  (except  No.  316)  relating  to  a 
separate  claim.  The  first  series  related  to  the  improvements  of  persons 
^eged  to  be  intruders  in  the  nation,  who  claimed  citizenship  therein 
by  blood,  and  embraced  reports  numbered  from  1  to  316,  inclusive. 
The  second  series  related  to  improvements  of  persons  of  Airican  descent 
alleged  to  be  intruders,  who  clsumed  rights  in  the  nation  under  the 
ninth  article  of  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  1866  (14  Stats.,  799),  and 
embraced  reports,  numbered  from  1  to  70. 
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The  Cherokee  Nation  faruiehed  the  appraisers  with  lists  containing 
the  names  of  2,858  heads  of  families  who  were  alleged  by  the  national 
aathorities  to  be  intruders  therein.  It  was  estimated  by  the  board 
that  these  2,858  families  represented  an  aggregate  of  8,526  persons, 
whose  removal  was  demanded  by  the  principal  chief  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Cherokee  agreement  of  December  19, 1891,  ratified  by 
section  10  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1893. 

Of  the  2,858  families  reported  by  the  Cherokee  authorities  as  intrud- 
ers in  that  nation,  166  of  them  claimed  rights  in  the  nation  under  the 
ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1866. 

The  appraisers  examined  the  improvements  of  384  of  the  alleged 
intruders  whose  names  appeared  on  the  lists  furnished  by  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  took  evidence  to  determine: 

First.  Whether  the  improvements  claimed  were  the  property  of  the 
party  claiming  within  the  meaning  of  the  law 3 

Second.  Whether  the  claimant  entered  upon  the  possession  or  occu- 
pancy thereof  prior  to  August  11, 1886  5  and 

Third.  The  value  of  the  improvements  claimed. 

By  these  investigations  the  appraisers  found  that  117  persons  were 
entitled  to  receive  the  value  of  their  improvements,  and  a«  to  another 
case  they  were  in  doubt,  but  appraised  the  value  of  the  improvements 
and  submitted  for  determination  by  the  Department  the  question  of 
the  rights  of  the  claimant.  Eighty-eight  of  these  were  parties  claiming  * 
rights  of  citizenship  in  the  nation  by  blood,  and  twenty-nin^  were 
parties  claiming  citizenship  in  the  nation  under  the  ninth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1866,  known  as  Cherokee  Freedmen. 

The  reports  of  the  appraisers  were  given  administrative  examination 
in  this  office,  and  were  submitted  to  the  Department  with  an  exhaust- 
ive report  on  May  27,  1896.  In  that  report  recommendations  were 
made  with  a  view  to  the  modification  of  the  findings  of  the  appraisers 
to  the  extent  of  increasing  the  award  to  one  claimant;  the  reduction 
of  the  award  to  another  on  account  of  an  error  in  their  calculation; 
the  allowance  of  the  award  to  the  claimant  whose  rights  were  sub- 
mitted for  determination  of  the  Department  as  above  stated ;  and  the 
disallowance  of  all  awards  to  Cherokee  Freedmen  claimants.  Tabu- 
lated, the  modifications  recommeude<l  by  this  office  are  as  follows: 

AwardH  made  by  appraifierB 117 

Awards  recommended  by  tbis  office 89 

DifTerenc© 28 

Total  awarded  by  appraisers $74. 180. 56 

Total  recommended  by  this  office 68,645.36 

Difference 5,535.20 

With  reference  to  the  recommendation  for  the  disallowance  of  all 
awards  to  Cherokee  Freedmen  the  reasons  therefor,  which  are  set  out 
fully  in  said  office  report  of  May  27,  1895,  are  briefly  as  follows,  viz: 

Of  the  166  names  of  i)ersons  claiming  lights  in  the  nation  under  the 
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ninth  article  of  tlie  Cherokee  treaty  of  1886,  89  are  found  on  the  roll 
of  Cherokee  Freedmen  in  this  office^  which  is  known  as  the  *'  Wallace 
roll."  A  proviso  to  the  article  of  the  Cherokee  agreement  of  1891,  which 
requires  the  removal  of  Cherokee  intruders  on  the  demand  of  the 
principal  chief  of  that  nation,  protects  the  rights  of  all  entitled  to  citi- 
zenship under  said  ninth  article  of  the  treaty.  In  addition  to  this  the 
Court  of  Claims,  in  a  decree  in  the  Cherokee  Freedman  Case,  on  March 
18, 1896,  accepted  said  "  Wallace  roll''  **as  furnishing  the  true  number 
of  Freedmen,  3,5!24."  Therefore  those  whose  names  appear  on  said  roll 
are  not  intruders  and  not  subject  to  removal  on  the  demand  of  the 
principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  In  view  of  this  the  oflBce 
recommended  that  these  89  names,  a  list  of  which  was  inclosed^  be 
stricken  from  the  Cherokee  intruder  lists. 

As  to  the  77  other  Freedmen  claimants  whose  names  do  not  appear  on 
the  "Wallace  roll,"  it  was  ascertained  that  the  wives  and  children  of 
some  of  them  are  on  said  roll,  and  as  the  acceptance  of  the  Cherokee 
intruder  lists  without  modification  would  involve  the  declaration  not 
only  that  the  parties  named  are  intruders,  but  also  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  their  family,  some  of  whom  are  known  to  be  on  the  "Wallace 
roll,"  are  likewise  intruders  and  liable  to  removal,  it  was  recommended 
that  these  77  names,  a  list  of  which  was  furnished,  be  su8i>euded  from 
the  intruder  lists  until  the  status  of  their  families  can  be  ascertained 
•  by  some  proper  investigation. 

Th^  Department,  August  3,  1895,  approved  the  findings  and  awards 
of  the  board  of  appraisers  with  the  modifications  recommended  by  this 
office,  and  August  23, 1895,  a  copy  of  so  much  of  the  papers  in  the  case 
as  was  deemed  sufficient  to  give  the  Cherokee  authorities  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  enable  them  to  tender  the  amo.unts  awarded  to  the 
persons  entitled  to  receive  them  was  transmitted  to  the  principal  chief 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained 
in  Department  letter  of  August  13,  1895. 

CHELAN   INDIANS  IN  WASHINGTON. 

The  Department  having  set  aside  and  allotted  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  Washington  to  some  of  the  Chelan  Indians  under  the  Moses 
agreement,  as  explained  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  office  directed 
Acting  Indian  Agent  Bubb,  of  the  Colville  Agency,  to  put  the  allot- 
tees in  possession  of  their  respective  allotted  tracts. 

In  his  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  office,  temporary 
injunction  was  obtained  against  him  in  the  United  States  circuit  court 
for  the  district  of  Washington,  sitting  in  equity,  by  one  La  Chai)pelle, 
a  trespasser  upon  a  portion  of  the  allotted  lands.  On  final  hearing 
had  April  19, 1895,  the  injunction  was  made  perpetual,  but  the  prayer 
of  the  complainant  for  a  decree  declaring  him  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
land  in  controversy  and  quieting  the  title  in  him  was  denied.  The 
decree  making  the  injunction  i)erpetual  was  rendered  without  prejudice 
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to  the  right  of  the  defendants  to  bring  an  action  in  any  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction  to  recover  possession  of  the  land. 

May  18, 1895,  all  the  facts  in  the  case  were  laid  before  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  law  bearing  thereon  cited,  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  matter  be  presented  to  the  Department  of  Justice  with  request 
that  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  State  of  Washington 
be  instructed  to  institute  in  the  proper  court  an  action  of  ejectment 
against  A.  W.  La  Chappelle  and  any  others  in  possession  of  the  lauds 
allotted  to  the  Chelan  Indians,  or  such  other  action  as  he  might  deem 
proper  to  put  the  Indians  in  possession  of  the  lands  claiaied  by  and 
allotted  to  them,  and  to  quiet  title  thereto.  August  6  last  I  was 
advised  by  the  Department  of  Justice  that  the  United  States  attorney 
for  the  district  o£  Washington  had  been  instructed  to  take  such  action 
as,  upon  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  he  should  deem 
proper  and  likely  to  result  successfully.  It  is  trusted  that  successful 
proceedings  will  be  had,  so  that  justice  may  be  done  these  Indians,  long 
harassed  and  trespassed  upon  by  Mr.  La  Chappelle  and  other  whites. 

SALE    OF   CITIZEN    POTTAWATOMIE    AND   ABSENTEE 
SHAWNEE  LANDS  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

By  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  August  15, 3894  (28  Stats., 
p.  295),  Congress  provided  that — 

Any  member  of  the  Citizen  Band  of  Pottawatomie  Indians  and  of  the  Absentee 
Shawnee  Indians  of  Oklahoma  to  whom  a  trost  patent  has  been  issned  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  approved  February  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
(24  Stats.,  388),  and  being  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  may  sell  and  convey  any 
portion  of  the  land  covered  by  such  patent  in  excess  of  eighty  acres,  the  deed  of  con- 
veyance to  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  that  any  Citizen  Pottawatomie  not  resid- 
ing upon  his  allotment,  but  being  a  legal  resident  of  another  State  or  Territory, 
may  in  like  manner  sell  and  convey  all  the  land  covered  by  said  patent,  and  that 
upon  the  approval  of  such  deed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  title  to  the  land 
thereby  conveyed  shall  vest  in  the  grantee  therein  named. 

This  legislation  was  not  inaugurated  by  the  Indians  or  by  this  oflBce, 
or  the  Department  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  but  was  opposed  and  con- 
tested by  all  proper  methods  as  not  in  the  line  of  Indian  progress  and 
advancement,  and  as  manifestly  not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
act  of  1887,  which  guamn teed  to  each  Indian  who  took  land  under  said 
act  a  patent  therefor  in  his  name,  "which  patent  shall  be  of  the  legal 
effect,  and  declare  that  the  United  States  does  and  will  hold  the  land 
thus  allotted  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years,  in  trust  for  the  sole  use 
and  benefit  of  the  Indian  to  whom  such  allotment  shall  have  been 
made.'' 

These  promised  patents  holding  the  land  unalienable  for  twenty-five 
years  were  issued  to  these  Indians  in  January  and  February,  1892,  and 
before  three  of  the  twenty-five  years  had  elapsed  the  restriction  had 
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been  removed,  and  any  member  of  these  tribes  21  years  of  age  was 
privileged,  by  the  above-quoted  clause,  to  dispose  of  all  of  his  domain, 
in  excess  of  80  acres,  which  had  been  assign^  to  him  as  a  home. 

Under  the  authority  thus  granted,  speculators,  land  sharks,  and  some 
bona  fide  settlers  vied  with  each  other  in  their  hasty  attempts  to  pur- 
chase the  lauds  and  homes  of  these  Indians,  until  the  more  sensible  and 
provident  members  of  the  tribes  became  alarmed  and  urged  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  a  stop  to  this  wholesale  disposal  of  their  lands  before  the 
tribes  should  be  entirely  robbed  of  their  individual  holdings.  In  fact, 
before  the  rules  aud  regulations  prescribed  by  the  act  could  be  properly 
prepared  by  this  office,  approved  by  the  Department,  printed,  and  sent 
out  to  the  Sac  aud  Fox  Agency  for  general  circulation  and  information, 
over  one  hundred  deeds  had  been  received  here,  covering  all  the  land 
these  individual  Indians  severally  owned  and  were  allowed  under  the 
act  to  sell. 

The  prices  named  in  the  deeds  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  this 
office,  being  much  below  the  rates  fixed  by  Congress  to  be  paid  for  the 
remainder  of  the  lauds  ceded  to  the  United  States  after  selections  of 
allotments  should  have  been  made  by  the  Indians.  (See  section  16  of  act 
of  March  3, 1891,26  Stat.,  p.  1026.)  Indeed,  the  utmost  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  by  this  office  to  obtain  a  fair  valuation  for  the  various  tracts 
sold  aud  to  secure  evidence  of  the  payment  of  the  consideration  money 
and  its  retention  by  the  Indian  and  to  restrain  the  Indian  from  return- 
ing a  portion  of  the  purchase  money  to  the  purchaser. 

Some  of  these  Indians  may  use  the  purchase  money  to  inclose  and 
improve  the  land  retained;  if  so,  then  the  sale  should  be  consummated^ 
for  many  of  them  have  not  the  means  to  break  land  and  build  houses 
nor  to  inclose  their  lands  so  as  to  protect  them  from  trespass  by  the 
"grazing  leasers." 

These  instances,  however,  are  few  and  hard  to  detect,  the  large 
majority  of  sales  being  mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  purchasers.  On 
their  part  the  purchasers  are  encouraged  in  their  movements  by  public 
sentiment  in  that  region,  it  being  well  known  that  until  the  lands  get 
into  possession  and  ownership  of  white  men  and  thereby  become  tax- 
able, the  counties  are  contracted  to  that  extent  in  their  power  to 
develop  and  improve,  for  lack  of  funds  which  would  be  derived  from 
taxation  of  those  lands. 

From  the  character  of  the  conveyances  submitted  under  this  legis^ 
lation  and  the  difliculty  of  securing  their  just  rights  for  the  Indians,  I 
most  urgently  recommend  that  if  Congress  will  not  repeal  the  present 
law  on  the  subject,  at  least  it  do  not  enact  similar  legislation  for  many 
years  to  come  respecting  the  sale  of  land  by  any  tribe  to  whom  lands 
in  severalty  have  been  allotted  and  patented  under  the  general  allot- 
ment act  of  1887,  known  as  the  '^  Dawes  Aet,"  with  its  amendment  of 
1891. 
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CHIPPEWA  A^D  MUNSEE  INDIANS  IN  KANSAS. 

There  was  given,  at  some  length,  in  the  annual  report  of  this  office 
for  the  year  1891  the  status  of  these  Indians  and  of  their  lands.  The 
recommendations  then  made,  and  renewed  in  the  annual  reports  for 
1892  and  1893,  meet  my  approval,  and  I  respectfully  renew  tbe  request 
that  Congress  be  asked  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  for  their 
relief,  as  was  then  recommended,  viz : 

In  view  of  the  condition  of  the  affairs  of  these  Indians  and  the  fact 
that  under  the  general  allotment  act  of  February  8, 1887,  they  were 
made  citizens  of  the  United  States,  I  respectfully  recommend  that 
Ck>ngre8S  be  asked  to  grant  authority  to  issue  patents  in  fee  to  the 
allottees  of  the  several  traots,  or  to  those  assigns  whose  conveyances 
have  been  approved,  by  tbe  Department;  and  that  such  lands  as  are 
vacant  or  abandoned,  including  their  school  and  mission  lands  and  the 
tract  on  which  the  schoolhouse  was  located,  be  appraised  and  sold  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  the  net  proceeds  arising 
fipom  the  sale  to  be  funded  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  those  members  of 
said  tribe  born  since  the  allotments  were  made,  or  who  have  never 
received  an  allotment. 

CLAIMS  OF  SETTLERS  ON  CROW  CREEK  AND  WINNEBAGO 
RESERVATIONS,  S.  DAK. 

Nearly  all  the  claims  of  settlers  who  located  in  the  spring  of  1885  on 
the  Crow  Creek  and  Winnebago  reservations,  in  what  was  then  Dakota 
Territory,  which  were  investigated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  approved  October  1, 1890  (26  Stat,  659),  and  found  to  be  just 
and  proper,  have  been  settled  since  my  last  annual  report  was  sub- 
mitted. The  claims  remaining  unpaid  are  those  of  settlers  who  have 
not,  as  yet,  made  application  for  the  amounts  found  respectively  due 
them,  or  who  have  failed  to  submit  the  required  proofs  as  to  their 
identity. 

After  the  investigation  authorized  by  the  act  of  October  1,  1890, 
had  been  concluded  and  the  special  agent  had  submitted  bis  report 
thereon,  this  office  received  several  inquiries  from  settlers,  residing 
generally  at  remote  points,  who  had  not  learned  of  the  investigation 
until  too  late,  if  at  all,  and  whose  claims  were  not  therefore  in  a  position 
to  be  considered  and  settled  with  the  others  under  said  act.  Congress, 
however,  provided  for  the  relief  of  this  class  of  claimants  by  inserting 
a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  a<5t  of  March  2, 1895  (28  Stats., 
899),  which  authorized  the  reimbursement  of  such  settlers  for  the  actual 
and  necessary  losses  which  upon  investigation  they  might  be  found  to 
have  sustained.  Blank  forms  for  use  in  presenting  these  claims,  with 
necessary  proofs,  were  sent  to  the  several  claimants  or  their  agents, 
and  the  investigation  has  thus  far  been  conducted  by  correspondence. 
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The  names  of  about  00  of  these  additional  claimaDts  have  come 
belore  the  office.  This  is  far  in  excess  of  the  number  which  it  wa-s  esti- 
mated would  arise  when  the  legislation  in  behalf  of  such  remain! n^r 
claims  was  first  proposed.  As  the  appropriation  made  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  them  is  only  a  little  more  than  $5,000,  there  will  hardly  l>e 
sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the  claims  in  full  for  the  amounts  found  due. 

The  act  of  March  2, 1895,  also  provides  that  where  claims  investigated 
under  the  act  of  October  1, 1890,  were  wholly  disallowed  such  claimants 
may  within  six  months  bring  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims;  that  the  time 
when  the  settler  removed  from  the  reservation  shall  be  no  bar  to  said 
suit,  but  that  if  he  arbitrarily  disobeyed  or  failed  without  good  reason 
to  obey  the  order  to  remove  his  claim  shall  be  disallowed.  Of  the  944 
claims  heretofore  investigated  about  55  were  entirely  disallowed,  in 
most  cases  on  the  ground  that  the  claimants  failed  to  vacate  the  lands 
settled  upon  within  a  reasonable  time.  It  is  expected  that  a  majority 
of  this  class  of  disallowed  claims  will  be  brought  before  and  prosecuted 
m  the  Court  of  Claims  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  provision 

of  law. 

DIGGER  INDIANS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

By  acts  of  March  3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  612),  and  August  15,  1894  (28 
Stats.,  286),  Congress  appropriated  $20,000  ($10,000  each),  for  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  as  a  home  for  the  Digger  Indians  of  central  California, 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  primary  day  school  for 
their  benefit,  for  the  purchase  of  subsistence  and  other  necessaries,  and 
for  their  civilization  generally. 

Special  Agent  Cosby  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  selecting  a  site 
for  their  homes,  and  he  recommended  the  purchase  of  330  acres  of  land 
adjoining  the  United  States  experimental  station,  about  4  miles  from 
Jackson,  Cal.  Agent  Cosby's  reports  show  that  the  tract  is  eminently 
suitable  for  a  permanent  reservation.  The  soil  is  good  5  nine-tenths  of 
the  area  (some  portions  needing  clearing)  is  suitable  for  hay,  grain, 
gardening,  and  general  agricultural  purposes;  it  contains  four  living 
springs  and  several  valuable  irrigation  ditches,  including  a  creek  with 
heavy  grade,  and  has  facilities  for  and  accessibility  to  reservoirs;  there 
ai*e  eleven  houses  fit  for  immediate  occupancy  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
Government  has  the  privilege  of  removing  two  other  houses  thereto 
from  adjacent  lands  belonging  to  Mr.  Boggs — all  these  houses  being 
worth  in  the  aggregate  $2,000;  there  is  considerable  fencing  on  the 
place,  and  a  portion  of  the  tract  is  covered  by  timber — oak  and  nut 
pine. 

This  tract  was  purchased  for  $6,600.  Deed  therefor  has  been  made 
by  John  Boggs,  the  owner,  and  approved  by  the  Department,  the  pur- 
chase money  paid,  and  possession  of  the  land  given. 

Agent  Cosby  reports  under  date  of  July  18, 1895,  that  he  has  located 
some  Indians  on  the  land  and  will  place  others  thereon  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  of  locating  these 
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IndiaDS  will  soon  be  completed.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  provision  thus  made  for  them  will  materially  improve  their  condi* 
tion  and  advance  them  in  civilization. 

EASTERN  BAND  OP  CHEROKEES,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

In  my  last  annual  report  reference  was  made  to  the  agreements  of 
compromise  made  in  behalf  of  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees  with 
whites  who  had  settled  upon  their  lauds  uuder  titles  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  bound  to  respect.  It  was  thought  that  these  compromises 
when  carried  into  execution  would  secure  the  Indians  a  perfect  title  to 
all  the  lands  inside  the  Qualla  boundary  and  leave  unsettled  only  a 
comparatively  unimportant  controversy  concerning  certain  tracts  of 
land  outside  the  boundary,  which  was  then  well  on  the  way  toward  set- 
tlement. Since  then  a  new  issue  has  arisen,  in  which  the  Indians, 
through  bad  if  not  selfish  advisers,  determined  to  cut  loose  from  all 
guardianship,  control,  or  oversight  of  their  aflfairs  by  the  General 
Government. 

Through  their  council  they  executed  a  contract  May  18,  1893,  with 
one  W.  C.  Smith  for  the  sale  of  all  their  timber  of  certain  kinds  and 
dimensions  on  the  Cathcart  tract  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,  to  be  paid  in 
three  equal  installments,  $5,000  on  the  6th  of  September,  1893,  and 
$5,000  in  one  and  two  years  thereafter,  respectively.  The  first  official 
knowledge  this  office  had  of  this  contract  was  when  Mr.  Smith  filed  a 
copy  thereof  for  approval  by  the  President.  The  contract  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  with  unfavorable  report  August  23, 1893, 
and  was  returned  September  6, 1893,  the  Secretary  declining  to  approve 
it.  At  the  same  time  hie  said  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  with  certain 
modifications  the  contract  should  not  be  approved  provided  it  would 
be  clearly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  and  the  price  named  in  the  con- 
tract were  shown  to  be  the  full  value  of  the  timber.  The  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  acting  as  agent  for  these  Indians,  was  duly  advised  of 
this  decision  and  instructed  to  have  the  contract  amended  or  renewed 
in  accordance  therewith. 

Instead,  however,  of  attempting  to  secure  a  modification  of  that 
contract,  the  council,  through  its  appointed  delegates,  entered  into 
another  contract  with  one  David  L.  Boyd  for  the  same  timber  for  the 
same  consideration,  viz,  $15,000,  and  upon  the  same  terms  except  that 
the  payments  were  to  be  made  to  the  Indians  instead  of  to  the  Depart- 
ment (as  suggested  in  office  report  of  August  23, 1893,  upon  the  Smith 
contract),  and  that  H.  G.  Ewart,  who  was  to  be  paid,  for  his  services 
in  obtaining  it,  20  per  cent  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  timber. 

This  contract  and  that  of  Mr.  Smith  were  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment November  24, 1893,  with  a  recommendation  in  favor  of  the  Boyd 
contract  (provided  certain  modifications  were  made  therein  as  to  pay- 
meut  of  money,  etc.),  the  Indians  having  certified  that  Smith  was 
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unable  to  meet  his  .payments.  The  matter  coming  up  before  tlie 
Assistant  Attorney-General,  where  it  had  been  referred  for  a  hearing, 
counsel  for  both  Smith  and  Boyd  submitted  arguments  or  briefs  in 
behalf  of  their  respective  clients,  when  Judge  Hall  gave  it  as  liis 
opinion,  if  either  contract  was  to  be  approved,  it  should  be  the  Smitli 
contract.  The  matter  was  not  finally  disi)Osed  of  until  July  25, 1894, 
when  the  Department  declined  to  approve  either  contract,  and  tbe 
parties  in  interest  were  so  informed. 

August  13, 1894,  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Mason,  of  Mattoon,  IlL,  advised 
this  office  that  they  had  purchased  from  the  said  Boyd  the  timber  on 
the  Cathcart  tract  for  $25,000,  and  i)roposed  to  commence  cutting  the 
timber  at  an  early  day.  They  were  promptly  notified  of  the  status  of 
the  Boyd  contract  and  warned  not  to  enter  the  Cathcart  tract  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  timber.  The  Department  was  duly  notified  August 
23  of  this  threatened  trespass,  and  recommendation  was  made  that  the 
fiacts  be  laid  before  the  Attorney-General  at  once,  with  request  that  he 
direct  the  district  £^ttorney  for  the  western  district  of  North  Carolina 
to  institute  such  proceedings,  under  the  law,  as  would  i)revent  the  cut- 
ting of  said  timber  as  soon  as  he  was  notified  that  the  cutting  had 
commenced.  The  Department  of  Justice,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1894, 
notified  this  office  that  instructions  had  been  issued  as  requested. 

It  appeared  afterwards  that  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Mason  had  been 
unwittingly  drawn  into  this  purchase  in  January,  1894,  and  that  when 
they  learned  the  true  situation  of  Mr.  Boyd's  pretended  claim  to  this 
timber  they  required  of  him  an  indemnify]  ng  bond  against  loss  for  money 
paid,  etc.,  should  the  Government  fail  to  confirm  the  sale  of  the  timber 
to  him,  and  should  they  be  hindered  and  stopi>ed  from  manufacturing  it 
into  lumber.  They  did  not  desire  to  come  in  conflict  with  the  Govern- 
ment upon  such  an  issue,  but  were  compelled  by  Mr.  Boyd,  who  had 
given  the  indemnifying  bond,  to  proceed  to  carry  their  contract  into 
effect. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Mason,  on  the  29th  of  August,  notified  this 
office  that  they  expected  to  commence  cutting  operations  on  the  Cath- 
cart tract  September  10, 1894,  which  information  was  submitted  to  the 
Department  September  1,  1894,  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  be  apprised  thereof,  in  order  that  legal  steps 
might  be  taken  at  once  to  suppress  the  cutting  and  to  remove  the  tres- 
passers  from  the  land,  prompt  action  being  imperative  if  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  exercise  any  control  or  supervision  over  the  lands  of 
the  Eastern  Cherokees. 

September  18,  Superintendent  Potter  telegraphed  as  follows: 

Boyd  began  cutting  timber  to-day  on  Catbcart  tract.  Mason  and  Dickson  here. 
Will  be  obliged  to  continue  work  unless  Boyd  is  stopped.    Have  wired  Glenn. 

This  information  was  forwarded  to  the  Department,  with  recommen- 
dation that  the  Attorney-General  be  advised  of  the  actual  cutting  of 
the  timber,  as  had  been  anticipated,  in  order  that  he  might  telegraph 
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soak  instractions  to  the  district  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina  as  he  might  deem  requisite.  The  facts  had  been  tele- 
grapbed  to  the  district  attorney  by  the  saperiutendent^  but  it  was 
thought  possible  tdiat  he  would  await  instructions  from  the  Attorney- 
Geuoral  before  proceeding  to  take  definite  steps  to  suppress  the  trespass. 
September  18  Sux>erintondent  Potter  telegraphed : 

Boyd  bas  felled  over  a  hondred  tboasaDd  feet  of  timber.  StiU  catting  without 
interference.    Maaon  and  Diekaon  anxious  for  immediate  settlement. 

This  information  was  duly  forwarded  to  the  Department  September 
19, 1894,  with  request  that  it  be  sent  to  the  Attorney-General,  urging 
early  action  by  him  for  the  suppression  of  this  depredation.  The 
Dei>artment  of  Justice  replied,  September  22,  that  it  had  communicated 
both  by  mail  and  telegraph  with  Eobert  B.  Glenn,  United  States  attor-. 
ney,  Winston,  In.  C,  in  regard  to  the  matter.  September  26  Superin- 
tendent Potter  again  telegraphed : 

Boyd  employed  40  additional  men  at  cutting  timber,  and  is  engaging  teams  to  hanl 
same  off  the  reserve  to  railroad;  have  wired  Glenn  to  enjoin  him  immediately. 

This  informatioa  was  sent  the  next  day  to  the  Department  for  the 
information  of  the^  Attorney-General. 

On  the  2Si3i  thi&office^ reported  to  the  Department  that  Boyd's  men 
had  stopped  work  temporarily,  at  request  of  Superintendent  Potter, 
to  await  the  action  of  the  court. 

October  22, 1894,  the  Attorney-General  notified  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  connection  with  the  suit  instituted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  at  the  request  of  the  Interior  Department,  against  D.  L.  Boyd 
and  others,  on  account  of  timber  trespass  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  them  in  pursoanoe  of  a  contract  not  ai>proved,  that  he  did 
not  consider  it  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
said  suit^  and  that  if  it  met  the  approval  of  the  Department,  whose 
suggestions  he  invited,  he  should  direct  the  dismissal  of  the  suit,  and 
he  shouhf  also  withdraw  the  directions  given  to  the  United  States 
attorney  for  the  district  to  enter  his  appearance  in  defense  of  another 
suit  brought  by  H.  G.  Ewart  for  fees  claimed  for  executing  the  contract 
with  said  Boyd« 

In  reporting,  October  30,  1894,  upon  this  proposed  action  of  the 
Attorney-General,  this  office  held  that  an  issue  had  been  raised  by  the 
Indians  and  by  parties  representing  themselves  as  their  attorneys  as 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  over  the  Indians  and  their  lands. 
The  matter  waa  first  brought  before  the  Assistant  Attorney-General 
by  Hon.  Mr.  Ewart,  who,  in  his  opinion  of  July  25, 1894,  held  that  the 
Government  had  a  right  to  exercise  such  jurisdiction.  The  Indians 
Mid  their  alleged  attorneys,  dififering  from  that  opinion,  proceeded  to  act 
in  their  own  b^al^  hence  the  Department  of  Justice  had  been  requested 
to  enter  suit  against  Mr.  Boyd  et  al.,  so  that  the  court  might  settle  the 
question  involved.    It  was  a  question  that  had  perplexed  the  office  for 
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many  years,  and  it  was  held  that  it  would  be  in  the  line  of  public  policy 
to  have  a  judicial  determination  thereof. 

The  office  thereui)on  urged  that  the  Boyd  suit  be  prosecuted  to  a 
final  decision,  for  when  that  judicial  decision  should  be  rendered  the 
question  of  jurisdiction  would  receive  its  quietus  and  be  resi)ected  by 
the  Indians  and  by  all  parties,  while  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  could  affect  only  the  action  of  this  office.  The  Department  of 
Justice,  on  the.  17th  of  November,  1894,  notified  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  it  would  not  take  any  further  action  in  prosecuting  the 
Boyd  suit,  and  this  office  was  so  notified  December  12, 1894. 

Gutting  began  as  soon  as  this  action  was  known  in  North  Carolina, 
and  it  was  continued  until  the  Department  itself  took  issue  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and,  as  a  result,  in  February  the  district  attor- 
ney was  directed  by  the  Attorney-General  to  prosecute  the  suit  against 
Boyd  to  a  decision,  and  this  office  was  notified  thereof  through  .the 
Interior  Department  March  3,  1895. 

The  matter  has  since  been  vigorously  prosecuted  and  every  inch  of 
ground  hotly  contested  by  the  Indians  and  their  alleged  attorneys,  but 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  a  decision  has  finally  been  reached  which 
settles  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  Judge  Charles  H.  Simouton,  as 
circuit  judge  of  the  fourth  circuit,  delivered  the  following  opinion : 

All  that  is  decided  is  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  not  yet  ceased 
it«  guardian  care  over  them  nor  released  them  from  pnpilage.  The  Federal  courts 
cnn  still,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  adjudicate  their  rights.  *  «  *  Their 
realty  can  be  alienated,  but  the  contract  is  reviewable  by  the  Government  for  one 
purpose  only— to  protect  them  from  fraud  or  wrong.  *  *  *  The  case  of  the 
Cherokee  trust  funds  (117  U.  S.,  288)  does  not  conflict  with  these  views.  That  case 
decides  that  this  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  is  not  a  part  of  the  nation  of 
Cherokees  with  which  this  Government  treats,  and  that  they  have  no  recogni^^ed 
separate  political  existence.  But  at  the  same  time  their  distinct  unity  is  recognized 
and  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government  over  them  as  such  distinct  unit. 

This  being  so,  the  United  States  have  the  right  in  their  own  courts  to  bring  such 
suits  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  these  Indians. 

The  motion  to  dismiss  the  bill  on  this  ground  is  disallowed.  The  ii^unction  here- 
tofore granted  is  continued  until  the  further  order  of  this  court. 

Judge  R.  P.  Dick,  aa  United  States  judge,  concurring,  held  that  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the 
district  attorney,  in  procuring,  by  procedure  in  that  court,  execution  of 
the  new  deed  under  which  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  now  hold 
their  lands  in  fee  simple  as  a  corporation,  neither  expressly  nor  by 
implication  relieved  the  United  States  from  any  obhgation  of  duty 
imposed  or  waived  any  i)ower  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  treaties, 
or  acts  of  Congress. 

A  subsequent  decree  or  order  was  issued  by  Judge  Simonton,  and 
concurred  in  by  Judge  Dick,  to  the  eflTect  that  the  opinion  heretofore 
rendered  held  that  the  United  States  could  maintain  in  that  jurisdic- 
tion a  suit  for  the  protection  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees;  that 
they  were  the  wards  of  the  nation,  recognized  and  protected  as  such  by 
the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of  the  Government. 
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But  this  conclasion  did  not  dispose  of  the  case.  The  answers  and 
defenses  set  up  in  the  case  raised  issues  of  fact  important  to  the 
defendants  and  to  the  public  which  needed  to  be  in  vestigated  and  their 
truth  or  falsity  established.  Moreover,  there  was  a  quantity  of  timber 
lying  on  the  ground  deteriorating,  and  thus  threatening  irreparable  loss 
to  its  rightful  owner;  and  in  addition  to  this,  certain  moneys  had  been 
paid  on  account  of  the  Boyd  contract,  for  the  security  of  which  some 
provision  needed  to  be  made  pending  this  litigation. 

It  was  therefore  ordered  that  this  cause  be  referred  to  R.  M.  Doug- 
las, standing  master,  and  that  he  inquire  into  all  the  facts  connected 
with  the  contract  in  issue,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made, 
the  adequacy  of  the  consideration  therefor,  the  existence  of  any  fraud 
or  unfair  dealing  therein,  and  into  any  other  facts  pertaining  to  the 
issues  involved  concerning  which  any  party  to  this  cause  might  offer 
testimony,  and  that  he  report  the  same  with  all  convenient  speed  to 
the  court.  It  was  also  ordered  that  the  Dickson-Mason  Lumber  Com- 
pany be  authorized  to  manufacture  all  the  timber  already  cut  and  now 
lying  cut  on  the  Indian  lands  and  to  dispose  of  the  same,  upon  giving 
satisfactory  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  $3,000,  conditioned  on  a  full,  true, 
and  lawful  accounting,  etc.;  this  part  of  the  order  to  be  without  prej- 
udice to  any  question  made  in  the  case.  It  was  also  ordered  that 
George  H.  Smathers  have  leave  to  file  a  full  statement  of  all  funds  and 
moneys  held  by  him,  as  certain  trust  fiinds,  and  the  mode  of  invest- 
ment thereof. 

lOWAS  OF  KANSAS  AND  NEBRASKA. 

When  allotments  were  made  on  the  lowaHeservation  in  1894  it  was 
found  that  there  was  not  quite  land  enough  to  supply  all  the  Indians 
entitled  thereto.  The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  (28  Stats.,  p.  902)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Otoes  and  Missourias  with  a  view  to  purchasing  from 
them  a  sufficient  quantity  of  their  surplus  lands  to  accommodate  the 
said  members  of  the  Iowa  tribe;  or,  to  allot  to  the  said  Iowa  Indians 
lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  bo  ceded  to  tlio  United  States 
by  the  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Apache,  or  the  Wichita  tribes  of  Indians, 
the  lands  thus  acquired  for  and  allotted  to  the  Iowa  Indians  to  bei)aid 
for  by  that  tribe. 

The  attention  of  the  Department  was  invited  to  this  provision  of  law 
by  office  letter  of  April  27, 1895,  in  which  it  was  stated  tliat  the  Indians 
to  be  provided  for  numbered  about  20,  that  about  1,600  acres  would  be 
required  at  a  probable  cost  of  $2,000,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
office  it  would  be  better  to  locate  them  with  the  Otoes  and  Missourias. 
It  was  also  suggest^  that  it  would  doubtless  be  found  advisable  to 
designate  an  officer  of  the  Government,  probably  an  Indian  inspector, 
to  conduct  the  necessary  negotiations,  because  the  act  cw^ries  with  it 
no  appropriation  for  its  execution. 
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SALE   OF  TIMBER,  JICARILLA  RESERVATION. 

The  plan  of  selling  timber  on  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Heservation  in 
New  Mexico,  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  August  15, 1894  (28  Stats.,  302), 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  with  which  to  purchase  stock  for  the 
Indians  of  that  reserve,  has  failed.  That  act  authorized  the  sale  of 
$20,000  worth  of  timber,  and  in  pursuance  thereof  suitable  regulations 
to  govern  such  sale  were  prepared  and  advertisements  for  bids  were 
published  in  the  papers  of  that  locality.  However,  November  1,  1894, 
the  acting  Indian  agent  reported  that  the  time  fixed  for  opening  bids 
had  expired  on  the  day  previous,  and  that  no  bids  had  been  received. 

This  outcome  the  acting  agent  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  timber 
on  the  unallotted  lands  which  it  was  proposed  to  sell  was  so  far  from 
the  railroad  that  prospective  bidders  feared  they  would  not  have  time 
to  construct  the  necessary  roads  and  remove  the  timber  within  the 
eighteen  months  provided  for  in  the  said  regulations.  Whether  or  not 
this  was  the  real  cause  the  office  is  unprepared  to  say,  and  is  unable 
at  present  to  suggest  any  new  course  by  which  the  sale  of  this  timber 
can  be  effected  and  relief  brought  to  the  Indians. 

This  reservation  is,  for  the  greater  portion,  unsuitable  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  and  the  Indians  occupying  it  are  very  poor.  Theindustry 
of  stock  raising,  especially  sheep,  is  generally  a  successful  one  in  that 
locality,  and  it  was  hoped  that  with  a  little  assistance  these  Indians 
might  enter  upon  that  pursuit  and  thus  make  progress  toward  self- 
support. 

ARREST  AND  IMPRISONMENT  OF  MOQUIS. 

Certain  friendly  uonreservation  Indians  have  been  occupying  and 
using  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Tuba  and  Moencopie,  Ariz.,  and  they 
desired  to  have  the  same  allotted  to  them  for  homes.  An  agent  was 
sent  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  making  appli- 
cations for  the  desired  lands  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general 
allotment  act  as  amended  by  act  of  February  28, 1891.  Applications 
were  made  accordingly  and  are  before  the  office  and  the  Department 
for  consideration.  About  fifty  other  Indians,  principally  Moquis,  went 
upon  the  lands  in  question,  took  possession  of  them,  sowed  them  with 
wheat,  and  declared  their  intention  of  returning  and  reaping  the  har- 
vest. They  notified  some  of  the  allottees  that  they  must  leave  their 
homes,  committed  depredations  upon  a  certain  cornfield,  and  gave  other 
evidences  of  ill  will. 

October  23,  1894,  I  recommended  that  the  War  Department  be 
requested  to  lay  these  troubles  before  General  McCook,  commanding 
the  Department  of  Colorado,  and  leave  it  to  his  discretion  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  sufficient  force  of  troops  should  be  sent  to  overawe 
the  meddlesome  Moquis. 
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November  29, 1894,  Captain  Williams,  U.  S.  A.,  acting  Indian  agent, 
Kavajo  Agency,  advised  the  oflSce  that  Capt.  Frank  U.  Bobinson,  of 
the  Second  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  had  reported  to  him  on  the  18th  of  that 
month  with  two  troops  of  his  regiment  to  assist  him  in  restoring  order 
among  the  Moquis  at  Oreiba;  that  he  reached  Oreiba  on  the  25th  of 
November  where,  in  the  presence  of  troops,  he  delivered  a  brief  address 
to  the  entire  Indian  population  assembled  there,  commending  the 
friendly  Indians  for  the  disposition  they  had  shown  to  abandon  the 
habits  of  savage  life,  send  their  children  to  school,  take  allotments  of 
land,  coltivate  the  soil,  improve  their  condition,  and  make  a  start  in 
the  direction  of  civilization ;  then  reciting  the  at^ts  committed  by  the 
hostiles  as  well  as  other  elibrts  made  by  them  to  deter  the  better  dis- 
posed Indians  from  their  laudable  course. 

As  th#  hostiles  refused  to  make  promise  of  future  good  behavior,  he 
then  and  there  arrested  and  placed  under  guard  nineteen  Moqui 
Indians  and  notified  them  that  the  authorities  would  punish  them 
for  their  depredations,  their  hostile  acts  toward  the  Government,  and 
their  refusal  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Becommendation  was  made  that  the  Secretary  of  War  be  requested 
to  designate  some  military  post  in  which  these  Indian  prisoners  should 
be  held  in  confinement  at  hard  labor  until  such  time  as  in  the  opinion 
of  those  in  charge  of  them  they  should  show  that  they  fully  realized  the 
error  of  their  evil  ways  and  should  evince  in  an  unmistakable  manner 
their  determination  to  cease  interference  with  the  plans  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  civilization  and  education  of  its  Indian  wards.  They 
were  received  as  prisoners  at  Alcatraz  Island,  California,  January  3, 
1895,  and  were  kept  in  confinement  at  hard  labor  until  recently. 

August  7, 1895,  the  War  Department  directed  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, Department  of  California,  to  return  these  Indian  prisoners  to  their 
reservation,  and  to  exact  from  each  one  of  them  a  promise  of  good 
behavior  hereafter  and  a  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Interior  Department.  This  promise  was  put  in  writing  and  fully 
explained  to  them  before  their  departure,  and  was  thereafter  transmitted 
to  the  acting  Indian  agent  of  the  Navajo  Agency  with  request  to  have 
the  interpreter  again  explain  to  them  what  they  had  promised.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  disciplinary  measures  adopted  with  respect  to 
these  Indian  prisoners  will  result  in  good  to  them  and  their  tribe. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  entire  time  these  Indians 
were  confined  in  prison  all  labor  assigned  them  was  done  willingly  and 
without  objection;  that  they  were  quiet  in  their  manners,  well  behaved, 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  give  any  trouble,  and,  without  exception,  were 
disposed  to  comply  with  all  orders  given  them;  also  they  were  in  good 
condition  physically.  This  course  led  to  their  earlier  return  to  their 
reservation  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case, 
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NEW  YORK  INDIANS. 

As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  provision  was  made  in  the  ludian 
appropriation  iUit  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  for  the  making  of 
a  thorough  investigation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Indians  in  the  State  of  New  York,  their  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion and  fitness  for  citizenship,  and  the  propriety  of  allotting  their 
lands  in  severalty,  and  also  any  facts  touching  the  Ogden  Land  Com- 
pany and  its  claim  to  lauds  of  the  Seneca  Indians;  report  thereon  to  . 
be  made  to  Congress. 

The  investigation  provided  for  was  made,  and  the  report  thereon  was 
published  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  52,  Fifty-third  Congress,  third  ses- 
sion. It  states  that  whatever  be  the  title  or  interest  of  the  Ogden 
Land  Company  in  these  lands  the  claim  is  a  cloud  upon  the  Indian 
title;  that  it  has  been  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Indians,  and  that  it  should  be  extinguished  at  once;  that  the  company 
had  proposed  to  the  Secretary  to  relinquish  its  title  to  the  lands  in 
question  at  the  average  rate  of  $10  per  acre,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the 
price  did  not  seem  to  be  an  exorbitant  one — in  view  of  the  facts 
developed — he  saw  no  objection  to  Congress  authorizing  the  Depart- 
ment to  negotiate  for  such  relinquishment  at  not  exceeding  the  price 
named.  The  action  taken  by  Congress  on  said  report,  which  is  found 
in  a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
directs: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  luterior  be,  aud  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  negotiate 
with  the  Ogden  Land  Company  for  the  purchase  of  the  interests  said  company  may 
possess,  if  any,  in  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  Indian  reservations  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

He  is  also  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  said  Indians,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  as  to  the  t^rms  upon  which  the  said  Indians  will 
consent  to  the  UuiR'd  States  purchasing  the  interest  of  said  company  in  said  reser- 
vations, if  such  interest  is  found  to  exist,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
make  a  full  report  to  Congress  of  his  proceedings  under  this  provision. 

The  oflice  of  commissioner  to  negotiate  with  the  company  and  with 
the  Indians  has  been  tendered  to  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett, 
of  Philadelphia,  upon  whose  suggestion  the  Department  requested  the 
Attorney-General  to  cause  the  exact  title  or  interest  of  the  Ogden 
Land  Company  in  the  said  lands  to  be  ascertained  before  entering 
upon  negotiations.  This  office  is  informally  advised  that  the  matter 
was  referred  by  the  Attorney-General  to  the  United  States  attorney  for 
the  northern  district  of  New  York  on  June  26  last,  with  instructions  to 
make  the  examination  requested.  As  soon  as  his  report  shall  have 
been  received  the  necessary  instructions  for  negotiations  will  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Garrett,  after  being  approved  by  the  Department. 
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EXTENSION  OF  PAYMENTS  FOR  OMAHA  LANDS. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  11,  1894  (28  Stats.,  276),  pro- 
yided  for  the  extension  of  time  of  payment  to  purchasers  of  Omaha 
lands,  the  consent  of  the  Indians  being  first  obtained.  Under  instruc- 
tions dated  December  20, 1894,  Gapt.  Wilham  H.  Beck,  acting  Indian 
agent  for  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  formally  presented  the 
matter  to  the  Indians  in  council,  and  they  voted  against  the  proposed 
extension  and  asked  that  the  purchasers  of  said  lands  be  required  to 
make  payments  due,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  This  action 
of  the  Indians  was,  however,  rendered  nugatory  by  a  clause  in  the 
Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  which  declares: 

*  *  *  And  that  the  like  extensioa  of  oue  year  on  the  first  payment  required  to 
be  made»  when  payable  in  installments,  is  hereby  granted  to  all  homestead  settlers 
on  and  purchasers  of  all  ceded  Indian  reservations  in  the  States  of  North  Dakota, 
Sooth  Dakota^  Nebraska,  Montana,  and  Idaho. 

READJUSTMENT    OF    SALES    OP    OTOE   AND    MISSOURIA 
LANDS,  OKLAHOMA. 

As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  a  matter  of  considerable  moment 
to  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  was  the  proposed  revision  and  readjust- 
ment of  the  sales  of  their  lands  in  Nebraska  under  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  5QS).  The  said  act  having  provided 
that  no  readjustment  should  be  made  or  rebate  allowed  without  the 
consent  of  the  Indians  thereto  having  been  first  obtained,  a  commission 
was  appointed  by  the  Department  to  present  the  matter  to  them  for 
their  action.  Under  instructions  dated  December  3, 1894,  the  commis- 
sion submitted  the  question  to  the  Indians  in  council,  and  reported  that 
the  Indians  positively  refused  to  entertain  any  proposition  looking  to 
readjustment  or  rebate.    Negotiations  with  them  were  thus  ended. 

PONY  CLAIMS  OF  INDIANS  ON  PINE  RIDGE  RESERVATION. 

Under  date  of  August  16, 1894,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
approved  about  940  contracts  in  severalty,  entered  into  between  Indians 
belonging  to  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  and  Messrs. 
Anderson,  Doan  &  0*Neall,  attorneys  of  this  city,  by  which  the  latter 
stipulate  to  prosecute  against  the  United  States  the  claims  of  said 
Indians  arising  under  the  following  provision  contained  in  Article  I  of 
the  treaty  of  1868  (15  Stats.,  635) : 

If  bad  men  among  the  whites,  or  among  other  people  subject  to  the  anthority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  commit  any  wrong  ni>on  the  person  or  property  of  the  In- 
dians, the  United  States  will,  npon  proof  made  to  the  agent  and  forwarded  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington  City,  proceed  at  once  to  cause  the 
offender  to  be  arrested  and  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  leimborse  the  iigored  person  for  the  loss  sustained. 
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From  a  list  filed  in  this  office  by  said  attorneys  setting  forth  in  each 
case  the  property  alleged  to  have  been  taken  and  by  whom,  when,  and 
where,  it  appears  that  nearly  all  the  claims  are  for  Indian  ponies^  stolen 
by  white  horse  thieves  or  taken  from  the  Indians  by  the  United  States 
military  authorites  from  1873  to  1889,  both  years  inclusive.  The  claims 
covered  by  said  contracts  aggregate  about  $300,000. 

The  work  of  taking  testimony  in  connection  with  these  claims  was 
begun  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency  on  or  about  September  18, 1894,  and 
was"  discontinued  about  December  7, 1894.  Mr.  W.  F.  Millsaps,  an 
assistant  attorney  for  this  Department,  was  detailed  in  connection 
with  said  work  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  agent  at  that  agency 
in  taking  proof  and  cross-examining  witnesses.  During  that  time  the 
proofs  in  behalf  of  421  claims  were  taken  and  forwarded  by  the  agent 
to  this  office. 

After  an  interim  of  over  seven  months  this  work  was  resumed  on 
July  24  last,  at  Pine  liidge  Agency,  and  the  taking  of  testimony  in 
the  remaining  cases  is  now  in  progress.  Mr.  O.  L.  Garter,  a  special 
attorney  for  the  Department  of  Justice,  is  there  as  the  representative 
of  the  Government,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Millsaps,  and  is  assisting  the  agent 
in  connection  with  the  hearing  of  proofs  and  cross-examination  of 
witnesses. 

POTTAWATOMIE  AND  KIOKAPOO  SURPLUS  LANDS. 

The  tenth  section  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current 
year  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  consent  of  a 
msyority  of  the  chiefs,  headmen,  and  male  adults  of  the  Pottawatomie 
and  Kickapoo  tribes  of  Indians  in  Kansas,  expressed  in  open  council 
by  each  tribe,  to  cause  to  be  sold  in  trust  for  said  Indians  the  surplus 
or  unallotted  lands  of  their  reservations  in  Jackson  and  Brown  coun- 
ties, Kans. 

In  office  report  of  May  1, 1896,  the  Acting  Commissioner  suggested 
that  before  incurring  any  expense  incident  to  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  make  the  appraisement  of  the  lands  it  would  be  well  to 
send  an  inspector  of  the  Department  tx>  lay  the  whole  matter  before 
the  two  tribes  for  their  action.  August  16, 1895,  Inspector  Paul  F, 
Faison  reported  that  all  of  the  Pottawatomies  whom  he  could  get  to 
attend  a  council  for  the  purpose  were  unanimously  opposed  to  any  dis- 
position of  their  surplus  lands,  and  on  the  18th  of  August,  1895,  he 
made  similar  report  as  to  the  Kickapoos. 

PYRAMID  LAKE  AND  WALKER  RIVER  INDIANS. 

Senate  bill  No.  99,  introduced  in  Congress  at  its  last  session,  pro- 
vided among  other  things  for  the  relinquishment  of  the  Indian  title  to 
the  entire  Walker  River  Reservation  and  to  a  portion  of  the  Pyramid 
Lake  Reservation  in  Nevada,  and  for  the  removal  to  Pyramid  Lake  of 
the  Walker  River  Indians.    It  was  suggested  by  members  of  the  Board 
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of  Indian  Commissionfurs  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  might  not  be 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians  occnpying  these  reservations,  and 
the  board  offered  to  send  one  of  its  members  to  examine  into  the  mat- 
ter and  report  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  legislation.  This  sug* 
geetion  was  laid  before  the  Department  and  the  proposed  investigation 
was  anthorized,  and  Hon.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  a  member  of  the  board, 
was  designated  to  make  it.  From  his  report  dated  Jnne  27, 1895, 1 
qnote  the  following: 

I  reached  Pyramid  Lake  ReservatioD  April  21, 1895,  and  very  careftilly  inspected 
the  lands  under  coltiYation,  the  dam  which  diverts  the  water  from  the  Tmokee 
River  and  the  ditches  leading  thereto,  and  the  proposed  new  ditch  to  hring  water 
from  the  Tmckee  River  from  a  point  high  up  in  the  mountains  for  irrigating  new 
lands,  both  on  the  reservation  and  outside  thereof.  I  also  visited  the  Walker  River 
Reservation  and  inspected  their  lands.  I  examined  the  improvements  made  at  both 
reservations,  and  ascertained  the  views  of  the  Indians  at  both  reservations  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  removal  of  the  Walker  River  Indians  to  the  Pyramid  Lake 
Reservation. 

The  Indians  at  both  reservations  have  irrigating  ditches  already  constructed  and 
large  bodies  of  land  very  well  fenced  and  under  good  cultivation,  raising  alfalfa, 
barley,  wheat,  i>otatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  They  are  increasing  from  time  to 
time  the  acreage  of  cultivated  land  and  show  a  very  commendable  zeal  in  making 
improvements.  The  diverting  dam  at  Walker  River  Reservation  is  a  new  one  and 
has  proved  a  success.  The  diverting  dam  at  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  is  made  of 
loose  stones  and  brush,  which  allows  much  of  the  water  to  pass  through  it  in  the 
dry  season  when  water  is  most  needed.  A  new  dam  should  be  built  at  a  cost  of 
about  $3,300,  as  recommended  by  Agent  Wooton  in  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner, 
dated  October  9, 1894.  Should  a  new  dam  be  constructed,  the  irrigating  system  at 
both  reservations  would  be  in  good  condition,  unless  new  lands  were  brought  under 
cultivation,  which  would  require  an  extension  of  ditches  at  but  little  expense. 

An  imi>ortant  portion  of  Senate  bill  99  is  a  scheme  to  build  a  new  ditch  to  bring 
the  water  of  the  Tmckee  River  to  the  reservation.  An  engineer,  T.  K  Stewart,  sur- 
veyed a  route  for  the  ditch  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,  and  made  plans  and  estimates.  This 
plan  is  made  the  basis  of  the  expenditure  of  a  very  large  sum  by  the  Government. 
In  Mr.  T.  K.  Stewart's  report  to  the  Government,  the  length  of  the  ditch  is  given 
at  45  miles  and  18  chains,  but  the  width  and  depth  and  the  amount  of  water  it  will 
carry  are  not  mentioned  in  the  report.  The  ditch  is  to  be  an  open  one,  without  any 
lining  of  stones  or  cement.  A  large  portion  of  the  way  it  passes  over  soil  composed 
of  loose  material  very  absorbent  of  water. 

In  my  judgment,  the  whole  river,  if  turned  into  the  ditch  during  the  dry  season, 
would  never  reach  the  Indian  reservation.  The  plan  proposes  to  irrigate  17,000  acres 
belonging  to  the  whites,  and  also  the  town  of  Wadsworth,  before  reaching  the  new 
restricted  reservation.  Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  report,  estimated  the  cost  of  the  ditch 
at  $119,000,  but  I  think  this  estimate  is  entirely  too  low.  A  serviceable  ditch  would 
cost  flrom  $200,000  to  $300,000.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  town  of  Wadsworth  and 
17,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  belonging  to  the  whites  first  receive  the  water  of  the 
proposed  new  ditch,  and  the  Indian  lands  are  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  ditch. 

Even  if  the  water  of  the  Truokee  River  could  be  carried  45  miles— which  is  quite 
improbable— -the  chances  of  the  Indians  ever  receiving  any  water  firom  the  ditch 
are  extremely  doubtftil.  The  Indians  already  have  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  the 
new  ditch  would  doubtless  take  all  the  water  of  the  Truckee  River  in  the  dry  sea- 
son, and  thus  render  useless  all  the  present  ample  supply  of  water  to  the  reserva- 
tion. This  proposed  ditch  is  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  whites,  and  very  much 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Indians. 
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The  Pyramid  Lake  Indiaus  need  all  t&e  bottom  land  for  thoir  own  use,  aad  ibis 
aobeme  is  ostensibl j  to  furnish  water  to  irrigate  dry  lands  npon  which  the  Walker 
River  Indians  are  to  be  removed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  bill  requires  the  Walker  River  Indians  to  be  removed 
to  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  does 
not  stipulate  when  the  ditch  is  to  be  completed  to  irrigate  the  dry  land  npon  which 
they  are  to  be  removed.  The  Pyramid  Lake  Indians  and  the  Walker  River  Indiana 
are  living  on  lands  which  they  have  occupied  from  time  immemorial,  and  are  well 
content  and  prosperous.  The  Indians  at  the  two  reservations  are  very  hostile  to 
each  other,  and  most  emphatically  opposed  to  being  placed  together  on  one  reserva- 
tion. The  Indians  at  both  reservations  are  already  nearly  self-supporting,  and  are 
well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  without  help,  except  in  the  edaoation  of  their 
children.  If  the  Walker  River  Indians  are  removed  they  will  without  doubt  be 
rendered  paupers  and  will  have  to  be  supported  by  the  United  States  Government. 

The  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad  passes  through  almost  the  entire  leng^  of  the 
Walker  River  Reservation,  and  to  obtain  this  privilege  the  railroad  company  agpreed 
to  allow  the  Indians  to  ride  tree  in  their  ctan  and  to  transport  their  products  free. 
The  railroad  company  have  been  charging  the  Indians  for  carrying  their  prodncta, 
contrary  to  their  agreement,  and,  have  been  forced  to  refund  a  part  of  theee  ohargea 
by  threats  of  prosecution  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government. 

It  is  my  belief,  which  is  shared  by  nearly  all  the  people  I  conversed  with  in 
.  Nevada,  that  this  railroad  company  is  responsible  for  the  attempts  to  remove  the 
Walker  River  Indians  from  their  valuable  lands  and  thus  free  themselves  fhMu  their 
contract  and  open  the  Indian  lands  to  white  settlers. 

Pyramid  Lake  abounds  in  fish,  and  the  Indians  obtain  a  bountiful  supply  for  th^r 
own  nseand  sell  a  large  amount  to  the  whites.  It  is  very  important  thai  this  lake 
be  reserved  exclusively  for  the  Indians,  as  it  is  an  important  element  in  their  support. 
Senate  bill  99  proposes  to  cut  off  all  the  north  shore  and  a  large  portion  of  the  west 
shore  where  nearly  all  the  fishing  is  done.  This  would  nearly  destroy  the  Indians' 
fishing  ground. 

The  town  of  Wadsworth  is  situated  entirely  within  the  Indian  reservation,  and 
white  settlers,  or  squatters  as  they  are  termed,  have  gradually  extended  their  ranches 
down  the  river  toward  Pyramid  Lake,  till  now  they  have  all  the  available  tillable 
land  for  many  miles. 

Senate  bill  99  proposes  to  restore  to  the  public  domain  all  tiie  Indian  land  south 
of  the  north  line  of  township  No.  21,  which  north  line  is  about  6  mUes  north  of 
Wadsworth.  Nothing  is  said  about  compensating  the  Indians  for  this  land  taken 
fh>m  them.  The  settlers  have  never  paid  anything  to  the  Government  for  the  lands 
npon  which  they  have  settled  contrary  to  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be 
a  fair  remuneration  to  the  Indians  if  this  land  is  given  up. 

In  1892  a  commission  composed  of  Mr.  Ormsby  and  Mr.  Morgan  and  one  other  per- 
son negotiated  with  the  Indians  for  the  sale  of  this  tract  (reserving  105  acres  on 
which  the  school  building  is  situated)  for  the  sum  of  $25,000,  to  be  paid  in  cattle. 
If  this  agreement  failed  to  be  ratified  by  Congress  within  a  year  it  became  null  and 
void.    Congress  failed  to  ratify  this  agreement  in  time. 

I  had  the  male  Indians  assembled  and  had  them  vote  on  two  propositions:  First, 
all  voted  against  receiving  the  Walker  River  Indians,  and  second,  all  voted  in  favor 
of  renewing  the  agreement  made  with  Commissioners  Ormsby  and  others. 

I  think  the  plan  of  parting  with  these  lands  near  Wadsworth  a  good  one,  both  for 
the  Indians,  who  can  well  spare  this  tract,  and  for  the  whites,  who  have  no  title  to 
the  lands  they  occupy. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  the  lands  between  l^e  two  lakes,  Pyramid  and  Winnemuoca^ 
be  held  for  the  Indians.  All  the  land  is  already  in  the  reservation  except  a  small 
strip  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Winnemncca.  This  is  unsurveyed  Government  land 
and  only  a  small  tract  has  been  improved,  mainly  by  one  settler,  and  this  •Mm 
could  probably  be  extinguished  for  about  $2,000.  One  good  feature  of  Senate  bill  99 
is  that  it  puts  this  narrow  strip  in  the  reservation. 
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Ia  Seattle  bill  99  it  is  reoommeudeil  that  a  fence  lie  built  from  the  north  end  of 
Pyramid  Lake  at  the  month  of  Pahran  Creek  to  the  north  end  of  Winnemucca 
Lake  to  keep  off  white  intruders  and  prevent  collusion  between  whites  and  Indians. 
Cattle  belonging  to  the  whites  now  range  freely  between  the  lakes  on  Indian  lands. 
These  intmders  shonld  either  be  removed  at  once  or  at  least  as  soon  as  the  Indian 
cattle  need  it  for  grazing  parpoees.  The  four  or  five  white  settlers  should  also 
be  removed  from  the  west  side  of  Pyramid  Lake,  and  if  any  have  just  claims  for 
improvements,  as  they  assert,  they  should  be  allowed  proper  compensation. 

Senate  bill  99  appropriates  $250,000  for  building  of  the  45-mile  ditch  and  for  the 
removal  of  the  Walker  River  Indians.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  sale  of  land 
supplied  with  water  from  the  new  ditch  will  more  than  repay  the  Government  for 
the  large  expenditure.  I  think  the  Government  will  never  get  any  proi>er  return 
for  their  large  investment. 

The  main  features  of  Senate  bill  99  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  injurious  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Government  and  the  Indians. 

The  480  Indians  at  Walker  River  Reservation  have  been  encouraged  to  improve 
their  ancestral  lands,  and  ace  now  happily  situated.  To  remove  them  arbitrarily 
fjratn  their  homes,  to  which  they  are  greatly  attached,  and  place  them  alongside 
another  hostile  band,  is  an  outrage,  unworthy  of  a  civilized  people. 

I  do  most  earnestly  hope  that  this  bill  may  not  receive  the  approval  of  Congress. 

If  the  Senate  bill  mentioned  shonld  be  revived,  or  similar  legislation 
be  proposed,  it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Smiley's  investigation  and  report 
will  be  of  value  in  the  consideration  of  the  matter. 


SOUTHERN  UTES  IN  COLORADO. 

Since  my  last  annual  report,  in  which  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
these  Indians  was  shown,  their  situation  has  somewhat  improved,  and 
there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  long-vexed 
Southern  Ute  question.  The  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20, 
1895  (28  Stats.,  p.  677),  providing  for  allotting  their  lands  in  severalty, 
the  sale  of  surplus  lands,  etc.,  has  been  accepted  by  the  Indians,  their 
consent  having  been  obtained  by  a  commissioner  acting  under  instruc- 
tions of  April  20,  1896.  The  commission, 'which  was  subsequently 
enlarged  to  three  persons,  is  now  allotting  land  to  nearly  400  members 
of  the  tribe,  under  instructions  dated  August  15, 1895,  and  approved 
by  the  Department  August  22,  1895.  The  Indians  who  do  not  elect  to 
take  allotments  will  locate  ujwn  the  portion  of  their  present  reserve 
west  of  range  13,  and  live  there  in  common. 

REMOVAL  OF  SPOKANES. 

In  my  rei)ort  of  last  year  I  referred  to  the  work  then  in  progress  of 
removing  the  Upper  and  Middle  Bands  of  Spokane  Indians  to  the 
respective  reservations  to  which  they  were  entitled  to  go,  under  the 
agreement  concluded  with  them  March  18,  1887,  ratified  by  act  of  July 
13, 1892  (27  Stats.,  120).  That  work  has  since  been  finished  and  in  a 
manner  very  satisfactory  to  the  office.  There  have  been  removed  to 
and  located  upon  the  Spokane  Reservation,  Wash.,  199  Spokanes;  on 
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the  Goeur  d'Al^ne  EeservatioD,  Idaho,  27 ;  on  the  Flathead  Beservation, 
Mont.,  107;  making  a  total  of  433.  Those  removed  to  Spokane  include 
the  Band  of  Enoch,  42  in  number;  and  those  to  Coeur  d'Al^ne,  Liouie's 
Band,  37  in  number,  who  were  very  reluctant  to  go.  Houses  have  been 
built  for  the  respective  Indian  families  at  a  cost  of  about  $200  each,  and 
other  things  provided  for  in  their  agreement  have  been  furnished  as  far 
as  funds  were  available. 

Much  time,  trouble,  and  diplomacy  were  required  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  leave  their  old  homes  around  the  town  of  Spokane  and  in 
that  vicinity  and  accept  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  ratified  so 
loqg  after  it  was  concluded  with  them,  and  I  am  gratified  to  announce 
the  completion  of  the  work.  Now,  that  the  Indians  have  settled  upon 
the  reservations  of  their  choice,  selected  homes  for  themselves  and 
improved  the  same  with  the  money  due  them,  it  is  thought  that  they 
will  make  a  start  in  the  direction  of  self-support  and  general  improve 
ment,  and  materially  better  their  condition. 

STOCKBRIDGES  AND  MUNSEES  IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  act  of  March  3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  744),  "for  the  relief  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  and  Mun  see  Indians- in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,"  provided  for 
two  things  to  be  done  by  the  Government:  First,  the  enrollment  of  the 
tribe  on  the  basis  laid  down  therein;  and,  second,  the  issuance  of  pat- 
ents in  fee  simple  to  those  allottees  under  the  treaty  of  1856  and  the 
act  of  1871,  who  have  by  themselves  or  by  their  lawful  heirs  resided 
continuously  on  their  allotments.  As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report, 
the  enrollment  provided  for  was  completed  on  June  12, 1894,  when  the 
same  was  approved  by  the  Department. 

Before  the  patents  called  for  in  the  law  could  be  issued,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  what  allottees  have,  since  receiving  their  allotments, 
resided  continuously  on  them,  or,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  original 
allottees,  what  allotments  have  been  continuously  occupied  by  their 
lawful  heirs.  In  my  report  for  1894  I  stated  that  it  was  my  intention 
to  have  this  work  done  as  soon  as  a  special  agent  of  the  office  could 
be  spared  for  that  purpose.  As  the  Indians  were  impatient  of  the 
delay  in  issuing  the  patents,  and  it  was  found  impracticable  to  spare 
a  special  agent  for  a  duty  that  would  keep  him  employed  so  long,  I 
determined  to  have  the  work  done  by  the  agent  in  charge  of  the 
Indians.  Accordingly  a  draft  of  instructions  to  Agent  Savage,  direct- 
ing him  to  proceed  and  identify  the  parties  entitled  to  patents  under 
the  law,  was  transmitted  for  your  approval  November  26, 1894.  Those 
instructions  were  approved  November  27, 1894,  and  were  transmitted 
to  the  agent  on  that  date,  with  directions  to  proceed  with  the  work 
assigned  him. 

February  11, 1895,  Agent  Savage  was  directed  by  this  office  to  take 
no  further  steps  to  carry  out  the  instructions  relative  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  allottees  until  further  orders. 
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This  action  was  in  parsnance  of  the  mstmctions  contained  in  Depart- 
ment letter  of  February  7, 1896,  given  on  account  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Senate  January  31, 1895.  as  follows: 

Whereas  complaint  is  made  of  the  result  of  the  carry iog  out  bj  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  **  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Stockbridge 
ud  MuDsee  Indians  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin/'  approved  March  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-three:  Therefore, 

Rf9olvedy  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  instructed  to  report  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  the  names  of  all  persons  enrolled  by  him  in  pursuance 
of  said  act,  and  his  reasons  therefor;  all  allotments  made  by  him  and  their  extent, 
sod  aU  patents  issaed,  if  any,  giving  names  and  dates  and  amounts  of  land ;  and  a 
iiill  account  of  all  his  actions  and  proceedings  under  said  act  since  the  third  day  of 
Much,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three;  and  that  all  further  proceedings  under 
said  act  be  suspended  until  said  report  is  made  and  until  further  action  of  Congress. 

On  account  of  the  volume  of  correspondence  and  records  to  be  copied 
it  was  impracticable  to  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  before  the 
final  adjournment  of  the  last  Congress;  but  on  March  23, 1895,1  trans- 
mitted a  copy  of  all  papers  in  this  office  having  any  bearing  on  the 
questions  on  which  the  Senate  desired  information  and  reported  all 
facts  relating  to  the  matter  not  disclosed  in  those  papers. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  2, 1895  (28  Stat.,  894),  con- 
tained an  item  affecting  these  Indians  and  tiieir  common  property,  as 
follows : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  such  of 
the  Stockbridge  Indians,  per  capita,  as  he  shall  find  entitled  under  the  act  of  March 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  to  be  enrolled  and  to  participate  in  the 
distribution  one-half  of  the  trust  fund  now  to  their  credit  in  the  United  States 
Treasury,  and  heretofore  appropriated,  when  the  allotment  to  their  lands  shall  have 
been  completed. 

CJonstruing  this  item  as  "  further  action  of  Congress^'  on  the  matter 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Senate  resolution  above  quoted,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Adams,  attorney  for  the  Indians,  in  a  letter  of  March  12, 1895,  to  the 
Department  requested  that  Agent  Savage  be  directed  to  resume  the 
work  of  identifying  the  Stockbridge  allottees  entitled  to  receive  patents. 
On  the  receipt  of.  this  communication  I  submitted  the  matter  to  the 
Department,  March  15, 1895,  for  advice  whether  it  were  not  advisa- 
ble, in  view  of  the  circumstances  recited,  to  direct  the  agent  to  proceed 
under  his  instructions  and  complete  the  work.  Under  Department 
instructions  of  May  15,  1895, 1  directed  Agent  Savage,  May  25, 1895, 
to  resume  the  work  of  identifying  the  allottees  under  his  former  instruc- 
tions.   No  report  from  him  on  that  subject  has  since  been  received. 

WINNEBAGO  HOMESTEAJ)S  IN  WISCONSIN. 

Under  regulations  of  this  Department,  dated  as  early  as  February 
11, 1870  (Copp's  Public  Land  Laws,  Vol.  I,  p.  283),  Indians  were  allowed 
the  privilege  of  making  homestead  entries  of  public  lands  under  the 
general  homestead  laws. 
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The  first  act  passed  by  Congress  permitting  Indians  the  privilege  of 
the  homestead  law  was  approved  March  3, 1875  (18  Stats.,  420).  The 
fifteenth  section  of  said  act  extended  to  certain  Indians  the  benefits 
of  the  homestead  law  of  May  20, 1862,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof, 
except  that  the  right  of  commuting  to  cash  was  not  given  them.  Sec- 
tion 16  confirmed  all  entries  theretofore  made  by  Indians  under  the  reg- 
ulations of  February  11,  1870,  but  declared  that  patents  thereon  shonld 
issue  subject  to  the  restrictions  contained  in  said  fifteenth  section. 

A  few  Winnebago  Indians  in  Wisconsin  made  homestead  entries 
under  the  regulations  above  mentioned,  and  a  still  greater  number  made 
entries  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1875,  some  at  the  La  Crosse  (now  Ean 
Claire)  local  land  office,  and  the  balance  at  the  Wausau  local  fand  office, 
Wisconsin,  except  perhaps  two  or  three,  which  were  made  in  the  JBau 
Claire  office. 

Believing  that  a  large  number  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  of  Wis- 
consin had  selected  and  settled  in  good  faith  upon  homestead  claims 
under  the  provisions  of  that  act,  and  that  all  the  Winnebagoes  of 'Wis- 
consin had  signified  their  desire  and  purpose  to  abandon  their  tribal 
relations  and  adopt  the  habits  of  civilized  people,  although  in  many 
instances  they  were  unable  to  do  so  on  account  of  their  extreme  pov- 
erty, Congress  declared,  January  18, 1881  (21  Stats.,  316),  as  follows: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  anthorized  and  directed  to 
cause  a  censns  of  the  tribe  of  Winnebago  Indians  now  residing  in  Nebraska  and 
Wisconsin  to  be  taken ;  said  enrollment  to  be  made  npon  separate  lists ;  the  first  to 
include  aU  of  said  tribe  now  residing  npou  or  who  draw  tbeir  annuities  at  the  tribal 
reservation  in  Nebraska,  and  the  second  to  embrace  all  of  said  tribe  now  residing  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

That  upon  tho  completion  of  the  censns  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  in  Wisconsin, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  anthorized  and  directed  to  expend  for  their  benefit 
the  proportion  of  the  tribal  annnities  dne  to  and  set  apart  for  said  Indians  under  the 
act  of  June  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  of  the  appropriations  for 
the  tribe  of  Winnebago  Indians  for  the  fiscal  years  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
four,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-seven,  eighteen  hundred  and  seven ty-eight,  eighteen  hnndred 
and  seventy-nine,  and  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  amounting  to  ninety  thonsaad 
six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  ninety-three  cents;  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  also  expend  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians,  out  of  the  sum  of  forty- 
one  thousand  and  twelve  dollars  and  seventy-four  cents  now  iu  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  Winnebago  tribe  of  Indians,  and  accruing  under  treaty  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- three  and  prior  years,  such  sum  as 
may,  on  the  completion  of  said  census,  be  found  necessary  to  equalize  the  payments 
between  the  two  bands  on  account  of  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  iu  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  from  the  principal  Ainds 
of  the  tribe  to  the  Winnebagoes  in  Nebraska.  And  all  of  the  said  sums  sbaU  be 
paid  pro  rata  to  those  persons  whose  names  appear  upon  the  census  roll  of  the  Win- 
nebagoes of  Wisconsin,  heads  of  families  being  permitted  to  receive  the  full  amount 
to  which  all  the  members  of  the  family  are  entitled :  Provided,  That  before  any  per- 
son shaU  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  accruing  under  this  act,  it  shall  be  made  to 
appear  that  the  person  claiming  its  benefits,  or  the  head  of  the  family  to  which 
such  person  belongs,  has  taken  up  a  homestead  in  accordance  with  the  said  act  of 
March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  or  that,  being  unable  to  fully  oom- 
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ply  with  the  said  act  by  reason  of  poverty,  he  or  she  has  made  a  selection  of  land  as 
a  homestead,  with  a  bona  fide  intention  to  comply  with  said  act,  and  that  the  money 
allied  for  will  be  nsed  to  enter  the  land  so  selected,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the 


Section  5  of  said  act  pro^des: 

That  the  titles  acquired  by  said  Winnebagoes  of  Wisconsin  in  and  to  the  lands 
haretolbre  or  hereafter  entered  by  them  nnder  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  March 
thirdy  ei^^h  teen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  shall  not  be  subject  to  alienation  or  incnm- 
bnuice,  either  by  voluntary  conveyance  or  by  the  judgment,  decree,  or  order  of  any 
court,  or  subject  to  taxation  of  any  character,  but  shall  be  and  remain  inalienable 
and  not  subject  to  taxation  for  the  period  of  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the  pat- 
ent isRoed  therefor.  And  this  section  shall  be  inserted  in  each  and  every  patent 
MBued  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  or  of  this  act. 

Thereupon  an  enrollment  and  euuineration  of  Winnebagoes  in  Wis- 
consin was  made  by  the  Indian  Office,  showing  the  presence  there  ol 
1,268  Indians  on  November  7, 1883,  when  the  first  payments  were  made 
to  tbem. 

February  28, 1890,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  OflSce 
addressed  a  letter  to  this  office  relating  to  the  failm^e  of  certain  Indians 
of  the  Winnebago  tribe  of  Wisconsin  to  submit  final  proof  within  the 
statutory  x)eriod  on  their  respective  homestead  entries,  also  giving  the 
status  of  said  entries  as  shown  by  the  records  of  that  office,  and 
requesting  information  on  the  matter. 

April  25, 1890,  this  office  replied  that  it  was  about  to  send  a  special 
agent  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes  rela- 
tive to  their  homestead  entries  and  reservations  made  for  homesteads, 
and  to  facilitate  his  investigations  the  Land  Office  was  requested  to 
give  information  as  for  as  shown  by  its  records  of  the  status  of  360 
homesteads  taken  up  by  Winnebagoes  under  the  fifteenth  section  of 
the  act  of  March  3, 1875,  list  transmitted  therewith,  with  the  lands 
selected  set  opposite  their  respective  names;  also  as  to  the  status  of 
lands  selected  by  57  Winnebagoes  and  reserved  from  sale  and  dis- 
I)osal  by  departmental  letter  of  January  27, 1882,  a  list  of  whom  with 
tiie  sdections  of  each  had  been  ascertained  to  be  on  file  in  that  office; 
and  also  of  the  status  of  lands  selected  by  167  Winnebagoes  and 
reserved  by  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  dated  Septem- 
ber 29, 1888,  a  list  of  whom  was  also  traosmitted  with  notation  of  the 
lands  selected  opposite  their  respective  names. 

January  18, 1895,  the  Department  transmitted  to  this  office  a  letter 
from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  dated  April  19, 
1892,  alleging  irregularities  in  selecting  and  entering  lauds  by  Wiscon- 
sin Winnebagoes  and  in  payments  of  annuities  to  them  under  the 
agreement  of  January  18, 1881  (21  Stats.,  315);  also  letters  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  November  27, 1893,  and  March  27, 1894,  relating  to  the 
same  snbje<^4.  From  the  papers  it  appears  that  there  are  some  680 
Indian  hoioestead  entries  and  selections  in  that  State  which  peed 
investigation. 
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In  order  to  finally  determine  as  to  the  disposal  of  each  bouiestead 
entry  and  selection  for  homestead  by  the  Indians,  1  designated  Special 
Indian  Agent  Murphy  to  make  investigation,  and  on  June  14, 1895, 
gave  him  full  and  explicit  instructions.  Owing  to  the  importance  of  the 
work  and  with  a  view  of  having  a  still  more  careful  and  thorough  inves- 
tigation made,  I  requests  the  General  Land  Office,  through  the 
Department,  to  detail  some  special  agent  or  clerk  irom  that  office  i^ho 
was  familiar  with  the  public  laud  laws  and  the  rules  of  practice  pre- 
scribed for  the  local  land  offices,  the  General  Land  Office,  and  the 
Department,  to  accompany  and  aid  Special  Agent  Murphy.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  M.  A.  Mess,  of  that  office,  was  detailed  for  that  purpose  for 
the  period  of  two  months.  He  and  Agent  Murphy  proceeded  on  the 
25th  of  June  to  the  locality  of  these  homesteads  and  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  matter  which  has  been  i)ending  so  long  will  be 
put  in  condition  for  final  settlement  upon  the  receipt  of  Agent  Mur- 
phy's report  As  soon  as  it  is  received  all  the  facts  ascertained  per- 
taining to  the  respective  homestead  entries  and  selections  will  be  laid 
before  the  General  Land  Office  with  the  recommendations  of  this  ofiBce 
thereon. 

WISHAM  FISHERIES  ON  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Indians  have  been  accustomed  to  fish  in 
the  Columbia^  River;  but  inch  by  inch  they  have  been  forced  back  by 
the  whites  f^om  the  best  fishing  grounds  and  not  allowed  to  fish  with 
the  whites  in  common  as  provided  in  the  treaty  concluded  June  9, 1855 
(12  Stats.,  951).  They  have  borne  this  denial  with  patience,  but  urged 
that  they  be  restored  to  their  ancestral  and  treaty  rights.  Agents  have 
twice  been  sent  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the  best  method  of  settling 
the  matter.  Both  agents  reported  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  protect  the  Indians  in  their  treaty  rights  to  their  valuable  fish- 
eries, and  recommended  that  the  attention  of  the  United  States  district 
attorneys  for  Oregon  and  Washington  be  called  to  the  existing  state  of 
affairs,  in  order  that  proceedings  might  be  instituted  in  the  Federal 
courts  looking  to  the  protection  of  the  Indians,  and  with  a  view  of 
enjoining  encroaching  parties  from  further  interference  with  them. 

Accordingly,  this  office  laid  all  the  facts  in  the  case  before  the  Depart- 
ment on  February  23, 1895,  cited  the  law  bearing  on  the  matter,  and 
recommended  that  the  Department  of  Justice  be  requested  to  take 
action  to  protect  the  Indians  and  restore  to  them  their  lost  rights.  The 
Department  of  Justice  advised  this  Department  May  1,  last,  that  all  the 
papers  in  the  case  had  been  forwarded  to  the  United  States  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Washington  for  action.  It  is  thought  that  the 
courts  will  give  ample  protection  to  these  Indians  when  their  com- 
plaints and  rights  are  presented  and  fully  investigated  and  understood. 
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TndiaTi  Agent  Erwin,  of  the  Yakima  Agency,  Wash.,  who  recently 
visited  the  Tamwater  and  Wisham  fisheries  on  the  Columbia,  describes 
fnding  there  the  celebrated  ^^  Painted  Eocks"  which  bear  the  faces  and 
figures  in  unfading  colors  of  a  race  of  people  long  extinct.  Though 
the  Indians  have  no  knowledge  of  the  x>6ople  who  painted  these  rocks, 
it  is  evident  that  this  was  a  fishing  ground  before  the  confederated 
tribes  of  Yakima  Indians  existed,  and  that  the  ancestors  of  these 
tribes  had  been  accustomed  to  fish  there  long  before  the  white  man 
apx>eared  on  the  Columbia  Biver.  A  part  of  the  fishery  he  found 
inclosed  with  a  fence-  of  immense  upright  rocks,  some  of  them  weigh- 
ing many  tons,  and  how  rocks  of  such  great  size  were  placed  in  their 
present  position  is  a  matter  of  wonder.  As  to  the  known  length  of 
time  these  Indians  have  been  accustomed  to  fish  at  Tumwater  or 
Wisham,  Agent  Erwin  quotes  from  Lewis  and  Clark's  History,  volume 
2,  page  32,  which  describes  a  period  prior  to  the  year  1810,  as  follows: 

Here  is  the  great  fishing  place  of  the  Colambia.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when 
the  water  is  high,  the  salmon  ascend  the  river  in  incredible  numbers.  As  they  pass 
^trough  this  narrow  strait  the  Indians,  standing  on  the  rocks  or  on  the  end  of 
wooden  stages  projecting  from  the  banks,  scoop  them  np  with  small  nets  distended 
on  hoops  and  attached  to  long  handles,  and  cast  them  on  the  shore.  They  are  then 
emed  and  packed  in  a  peculiar  manner.  After  having  been  opened  and  disem- 
boweled they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  on  scaffolds  erected  on  the  river  banks.  When 
sufficiently  dry  they  ane  pounded  fine  between  two  stones,  pressed  into  the  smallest 
compass,  and  packed  in  baskets  or  bales  of  grass  matting  about  2  feet  long  and  1  foot 
in  diameter,  lined  with  the  cured  skin  of  the  salmon .  The  top  is  likewise  covered  wi  th 
fish  skins,  secored  by  cords  passing  through  holes  in  the  edge  of  the  basket.  Pack- 
ages are  then  made,  each  containing  twelve  of  these  bales,  seven  at  bottom,  five  at 
top,  pressed  close  to  each  other,  with  the  corded  side  upward,  wrapped  in  mats  and 
corded.  These  are  placed  in  dry  situations  and  again  covered  with  matting.  Each 
of  these  packages  contains  from  90  to  100  pounds  of  dried  fish,  which  in  this  state 
will  keep  sonnd  for  several  years. 

He  also  quotes  from  Washington  Irving's  Astoria  (p.  326),  which 
speaks  of  a  party  that  ascended  the  river  in  1812,  and  describes  this 
same  fishery  as  follows: 

We  make  especial  mention  of  the  village  of  Wisham,  at  the  head  of  the  Long  Nar- 
rows, as  being  the  solitary  instance  of  an  aboriginal  trading  mart  or  emporium. 
Here  the  salmon  caught  in  the  neighboring  rapids  were  "  warehoused ''  to  await 
oustomers. 

The  Indians  have  nsed  the  fisheries  in  question  as  their  chief  means 
of  sabsistence  from  time  immemorial.    Should  they  be  deprived  of  their 
rights  their  main  source  of  support  would  be  gone. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  M.  Browning, 


Commissioner. 


The  Sborbtaey  op  the  Intebiob. 
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REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  ARIZONA. 

REPORT  OF  COLORADO  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Colorado  River  Indian  Agency, 
Parker,  Yuma  County,  Ariz.,  August  15,  189^, 
8iR:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  affairs 
at  this  agency  and  upon  this  reserve,  accompanied  by  statistics  and  information 
relative  to  the  Mohave  Indians  and  their  resources,  the  agency  boarding  school,  and 
the  Indians  generally  under  my  charge,  for  the  hscal  year  ending  June  30, 1895 ;  also 
a  census  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge,  as  follows : 

The  reserve. — The  reservation  comprises  128,000  acres  of  land,  a  good  portion  of 
which  is  mountains  and  mesa  land  and  is  unfit  for  agricultural  or  grazing  purposes. 
The  valley  land  along  the  Colorado  River,  of  which  there  is  a  great  quantity,  has  a 
thick  growth  of  mesquite  and  screw-bean  trees,  and  the  beans  from  these  trees 
afford  good  food  for  stock.  The  valley  lands  are  also  adapted  to  agriculture,  and 
when  properly  irrigated  by  pumping  water  from  the  Colorado  River,  of  which  there 
is  a  sufficient  quantity  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  large  crops  of  com,  wheat,  alfalfa, 
melons,  and  pumpkins  can  be  raised,  as  also  all  kinds  of  garden  products  and  fruits. 
No  crops  can  be  raised  without  irrigation,  except  on  the  overflow  lands  along  the 
river,  where  some  Indians  plant  small  patches. 

Aside  from  the  mesquite  and  screw  beans,  the  Government  and  Indians'  stock  sub- 
sist upon  a  sort  of  grass  called  salt  and  sacaton,  which  grows  in  many  portions  of 
the  valleys. 

Location  of  agency.— The  location  of  the  agency  is  the  same  as  last  year.  The  mail 
for  the  agency  (Parker)  post-office  arrives  and  departs  twice  each  week,  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  from  Yuma,  a  distance  of  200  miles  by  the  trail,  and  is  still  carried 
on  horse  or  mule  back.  It  still  requires  three  days  to  make  the  trip  from  Yuma  to 
the  agency  and  three  days  from  the  agency  to  Yuma.  The  post-office  is  kept  in  the 
clerk's  office  at  the  agency. 

I  desire  to  state  that  all  persons  who  are  correctly  informed  come  in  and  go  out 
via  the  Needles,  Cal.,  a  distance  of  something  like  100  miles  north  and  up  the  river 
from  the  agency.  I  desire  to  further  state  for  the  information  of  anyone  who  may 
have  occasion  to  visit  this  agency  at  any  time  that  via  the  Needles,  Cal.,  is  the  eas- 
iest, quickest,  cheapest,  and  best  route  to  get  in  or  out,  1.  e.,  by  small  rowboat  with 
Indian  oarsmen.  There  is  only  a  very  rough  burro  trail  over  the  mountains  from 
the  Needles  dowu  to  the  agency. 

Agoiey  buildings. — The  agency  buildings  have  been  in  use  very  many  years,  are  very 
much  dilapidated,  and  are  rapidly  going  to  decay.  They  have  been  repaired  so  often 
that  further  repairs  toward  making  them  comfortable  as  habitations  seem  almost 
useless.  The  storerooms,  warehouses,  shops,  sheds,  and  corrals  are  in  the  same  con- 
dition. New  frame  buildings  from  the  ground  up  are  an  absolute  necessity  if  this 
agency  is  to  be  maintained. 

Agency  boarding-school  buildings. — The  main  school  building  is  situated  60  feet  from 
the  agency  buildings.  It  is  40  by  80  feet,  built  of  adobe,  two  stories  high;  it  has 
two  schoolrooms  and  a  dining  room  on  the  lower  floor,  two  dormitory  rooms  and  three 
living  rooms  for  employees  on  upper  floor,  a  kitchen  and  very  small  bathrooms  on 
the  east  side,  and  a  full-length  porch  above  and  below  on  front.  The  entire  build- 
ing is  very  poorly  ventilated  and  very  cheaply  constructed.  It  was  built  in  the 
year  1891  at  a  cost  of  about  $4,000.  The  old  school  building  is  used  for  storerooms, 
laundry,  and  play  rooms  for  the  pupils,  and  is  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition  that 
farther  repairs  seem  almost  useless. 
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MOHAVES  ON  THB  RESERVATION. 

The  Mohaves  who  have  resided  upon  the  reserve  duriug  the  year  just  closed  have 
been  very  obedient  and  industrious.  They  have  williugly  and  very  satisfactorily  per- 
formed whatever  work  I  have  had  to  furnish  them.  Some  of  the  reservation  ludians 
have  earned  considerable  money  during  the  past  year  in  transporting  whites  in  and 
out  from  the  agency,  in  bringing  in  supplies  for  the  white  employees,  and  in  freight* 
ing  supplies  for  the  agency  and  school  from  the  steamboat  landing  to  the  warehouses 
at  the  agency.  With  money  thus  earned  they  purchased  clothing  and  provisions  for 
themselves  and  families. 

Three  agency  Indians — Hook  a  row,  chief  of  the  Mohaves,  Cooch  a  way,  and  To 
mo  ka — keep  small  stores  at  their  camps,  and  after  each  payday  they  proceed  to  the 
Needles  in  small  rowboats  and  purchase  supplies  for  their  stores,  wliicn  mainly  con- 
sist of  sugar,  cofl'ee,  flour,  calico,  overalls,  shirts,  handkerchiefs,  and  yeast  powder, 
which  they  sell  to  other  members  of  the  tribe  at  a  reasonable  profit,  receiving  instrac- 
tions  from  the  agent  and  clerk  in  regard  to  buying  goods,  the  cost  of  same  and  the 
profit  to  be  added,  and  the  manner  of  keeping  accounts. 

1  consider  that  the  Mohave  Indians  have  made  great  advancement  during  the  past 
vear  in  the  way  of  civilization.  Polygamy  is  no  longer  practiced  among  them.  They 
have  given  up  the  habit  of  employing  ^^  medicine  men ''  in  cases  of  sickness  or  injury; 
in  all  such  cases  consulting  the  agency  physician,  in  whom  they  seem  to  have  perfect 
confidence.  They  still  cremate  their  dead,  a  custom  which  seems  to  me  very  proper: 
but  not  until  after  the  agency  physician  has  been  called  in  and  life  pronouncea 
extinct  by  him;  but  no  property  of  any  kind  is  burned  with  the  body.  They  have 
abandoned  the  use  of  sweat  houses  as  habitations,  and  all  have  a  great  desire  for  com- 
fort^able  houses  with  doors,  T\indows,  and  fireplaces.  A  great  many  of  them  have 
comfortable  adobe  houses;  some  live  in  shacks,  but  all  are  under  shelter. 

No  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  been  established,  and  none  is  necessary.  No  crimes 
have  been  committed  during  the  past  year  by  Mohave  Indians,  and  not  a  case  of 
drunkenness  reported. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  very  old,  helpless,  and  destitute  men  and  women 
among  the  Mohave  Indians  upon  the  reservation  who  have  absolutely  no  means  of 
support.  AH  such  I  have  carefully  looked  after  during  the  past  year  in  the  best  pos- 
sible way,  and  they  have  been  assisted,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  more  fortunate  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  who  have  been  receiving  rations  of  beef  and  flonr  in  retnm  for 
labor  performed  upon  the  reservation,  and  by  those  who  have  received  money  as 
employees.  There  are  300  Indians  who  wear  citizen  dress  wholly  and  377  who  wear 
such  dress  in  part.  The  practice  of  Indian  men  and  boys  coming  about  the  agency 
or  school  dressed  simply  in  a  '*gee  string"  is  prohibited.  All  are  required  to  wear  at 
least  pants  and  shirt. 

Beligion.— There  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  missionary  among  these  Indians.  They 
know  nothing  about  religion  whatever  except  what  they  have  learned  iVom  visits  to 
the  school,  where  religious  exercises  are  regularly  held  each  Sunday  during  the 
session  of  the  school.  This  is  surely  a  great  field  for  missionary  work.  During  the 
school  year  just  closed  Sabbath-school  exercises  were  carried  on  at  the  school,  and 
some  of  the  Indians  aside  from  the  pupils  appeared  to  be  very  much  interested  in 
the  teachings. 

.Agrienltiire  and  erops. — Owing  to  the  worthlessness  of  the  steam  irrigating  pnmps 
no  irrigating  was  done  upon  the  reservation  during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  and  no 
crops  were  raised  except  where  a  portion  of  the  Indians  cleared  overflow  lands  along 
the  river  and  planted  their  little  crops  of  melons  and  pumpkins  and  some  com  ana 
wheat.  The  estimated  crops  raised  upon  the  reservation  during  the  past  year  are  as 
follows : 


Wheat bushels.. 

Com do 

Onions do 

Beans do 


75 

150 

10 

25 


Melons number..  8,000 

Pumpkins do 2,000 

Wild  hay  cut tons..        22 

Woodcut cords..      223 


(    Indian  refonroet. — The  amount  of  money  received  by  Indians  during  the  past  year, 
from  all  sources,  is  as  follows : 

From  sale  of  hay  and  wood  to  the  Government $1, 020. 87 

For  freighting  Indian  supplies  from  steamboat  landing  to 
agency  warehouses 81. 94 

For  transporting  whites  to  and  from  the  agency  and  transpor- 
tation of  supplies  for  white  employees 300. 00 

From  sale  of  products  of  Indian  labor  sold  to  white  employees .        120. 00 

Education. — On  account  of  the  nonarrival  of  the  school  supplies,  the  agency  board- 
ing school  did  not  open  until  October  15.  As  many  pupils  as  could  be  comfortably 
accommodated  were  admitted  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  term,  the  average, 
attendance  during;  the  term  being  91.4. 
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The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  school  during  the  year  is  as  follows: 

Males 55 

Females 38 

Total 93 

Largest  average  attendance  during  any  one  month 93 

The  industries  taught  in  the  school  consist  of  household  work,  sewing,  bread  mak- 
ing, gardening,  and  care  of  6tock  and  premises.  The  most  of  the  pupils  were  anxi- 
ous to  learn,  and  some  of  them  became  very  proficient. 

The  schoolroonis  and  dormitories  were  somewhat  crowded,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
sufficient  room  for  such  purposes.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  overcrowded 
eoudition,  the  health  of  the  pupils  generally  was  excellent.  There  is  not  sufficient 
room  at  the  agency  to  comfortably  accommodate  more  than  75  pupils  at  any  season 
of  the  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  absolute  fact  that  Superintendent  Thomson  worked  very 
hard  and  eamfiotly  in  the  interest  of  civilization  and  education  and  the  proper  con- 
duct of  the  school — and  for  the  most  part  of  the  term  against  the  united  opposition 
of  all  of  the  school  employees  except  the  matron  and  seamstress — there  was  con- 
siderahle  advancement  made,  and  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  pupils  and  in  their  deportment.  English  was  more  freely  spoken  by  the 
pupils,  discipline  was  better  than  in  any  previous  year — strings  on  pupils'  arms, 
feathers  in  their  hair,  or  painted  faces  not  being  tolerated  as  formerly.  The  visits 
of  papils  to  the  camps  were  prohibited,  as  far  as  practicable,  owing  to  the  close 
proximity  of  the  camps  to  the  school.  Runaways  were  less  frequent  than  formerly, 
and  acts  of  disobedience  few.  Punishment  in  a  few  instances  was  inflicted  by  con- 
finement in  the  agency  jail. 

Superintendent  Thomson,  on  account  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife  (the  matron), 
was  eompelled  to  resign  his  position  on  the  24th  of  April,  leaving  the  school  without 
a  superintendent  to  the  end  of  the  term.  The  school,  however,  progressed  fairly 
well  and  was  closed  on  the  31st  of  May. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  by  the  Government  during  the  fiscal  year  just 
closed  is  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  teachers  and  employees $4,857.56 

All  other  expenses 4, 731. 23 

Total 9,588.79 

The  eensofl. — ^The  census  of  the  Indians  living  upon  the  reservation,  as  taken  by  me 
ftt  the  elose  of  the  fiscal  year,  is  as  follows : 

Males  over  18  years 206 

Females  over  14  years 224 

Total 430 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 170 

Males 87 

Females 83 

All  ages 677 

Males 346 

Females 331 

Death  record  for  year  ended  June  30,  1895 19 

Over  5  vears : 

Males 7 

Females 8 

Under  5  years : 

Males 2 

Females 2 

Births  during  year  ended  June  30,  1895 10 

^tors. — In  the  month  of  April,  Col.  C.  C.  Duncan,  United  States  Indian  inspector, 
spent  a  week  at  this  agency,  thoroughly  inspecting  the  agency  and  school. 

During  the  latter  part  of  May,  Supervisor  of  ludian  Schools  Heinemann  spent  two 
days  visiting  the  agency  boarding  school  at  this  agency. 

Agency  polioe.---My  police  force  the  past  year  consisted  of  five  privates.  The  coming 
year,  however,  it  will  consist  of  ore  oflicer  and  four  privates.  Their  services  are 
an  absolute  necessity.  Heretofore  all  of  the  policemen  have  resided  at  or  near  the 
agency,  but  the  coming  year  one  or  more  will  be  stationed  near  the  south  line  of 
the  reservation,  the  better  to  guard  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  living  in  that  section 
and  to  prevent  so  far  as  possible  the  trespassing  of  stock  upon  the  reservation. 
They  work  harmoniously  and  are  faithful  and  obedient.  (^ 
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Sanitaiy. — ^The  sanitary  condition  of  the  agency  and  school  has  been  fi^oed.  I  have 
instructed  camp  Indians,  from  time  to  time,  lu  regard  to  sanitary  matters.  The  result 
is  that  their  camps  have  been  kept  in  better  sanitary  condition  than  ever  before. 

Improvements. — During  the  month  of  June,  under  authority  of  the  Indian  0£Bce,  I 
visited  Washington  for  consultation  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  on 
official  business  relative  to  the  Mohave  Indians,  their  resources  and  needs,  aiid  as  to 
the  very  best  means  to  be  employed  in  starting  them  on  the  road  to  self-support  and 
eventually  make  them  self-sustaining,  and  also  in  regard  to  improvementa  to  be 
made  in  agency  and  school  bnildiugs,  at  which  time  the  advisability  and  practica- 
bility of  removing  these  Indians  nearer  to  civilization  and  the  establishment  of  a 
new  agency  and  reservation  was  discnssed  at  some  length.  While  in  Washington  I 
received  instructions  relative  to  the  above-mentioned  matter  which  are  receiving  my 
very  best  attention. 

Authority  having  been  granted  me  in  the  month  of  June,  I  purchased  the  follow- 
ing: One  steam  boiler,  pump,  and  5,000-gallon  redwood  tank  for  school  water  supply, 
also  lumber  for  curbed  and  covered  well^  and  tower  25  feet  from  the  ground  for  tank 
to  rest  upon ;  one  very  suitable  cooking  range  for  school  kitchen;  one  steel  portable 
bake  oven  for  school,  capacity  120  loaves;  one  young  and  serviceable  span  of  mules 
for  school  use;  also  one  suitable  buckboard  for  agency  use.  The  total  cost  of  the 
abov^  articles,  delivered  at  the  agency,  being  $1,512.63,  all  of  which  was  absolutely 
needed  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  service  during  the  coming  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  agency  and  school  buildings,  storerooms,  and  ware- 
houses have  been  put  in  the  very  best  repair  possible;  numerous  and  much-needed 
shades  have  been  erected  for  the  pupils;  a  great  many  shade  trees  were  planted  and 
have  been  kept  alive  by  irrigation  and  have  be^n  growing  nicely ;  the  school  grounds 
have  been  cleared  off  properly  and  are  under  a  substantial  wire  fence;  privies  have 
been  erected  for  the  pupils — something  never  before  in  use  by  this  school;  land  has 
been  cleare<l  of  the  brush  between  the  agency  and  river  bank ;  roads  have  been 
kept  in  good-  repair;  the  trail  across  the  reservation,  from  the  agency  to  the  south 
line,  has  been  cut  out,  straightened,  and  repaired;  water  holes  nave  been  located 
along  the  trail.  Under  authority  from  the  Indian  Office  a  substantial  post,  wire,  and 
pole  fence  has  been  constructed  by  Indians  on  the  south  line  of  the  reservation,  in 
order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  trespassing  of  stock  belonging  to  white 
men  and  Mexicans  upon  the  reservation.  The  Indians  nave  been  encouraged  to  build 
comfortable  houses  instead  of  shacks.  A  number  of  comfortable  adobe  houses,  with 
doors,  windows,  and  fireplaces,  have  been  built  during  the  year  by  Indians  nnder 
the  direction  of  the  white  farmer,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  the  blacksmith  and  carpenter; 
several  more  will  be  built  before  the  coming  of  winter,  and  the  Indians  have  been 
encouraged  and  required  to  set  out  trees  about  their  camps  and  keep  them  alive  by 
irrigation  and  to  build  shades  for  summer*  use,  all  of  which  they  have  done  not 
unwillingly. 

Beoommendationt. — It  surely  seems  to  me  advisable— if  ever  these  Mohave  Indians 
are  to  be  started  on  the  road  to  self-support-  and  are  permanently  to  be  made  self- 
sustaining — that  the  agency,  the  boarding  school,  and  the  Indians  be  removed  to 
some  other  section  of  the  country  nearer  to  civilization;  a  sufficient  amonnt  of  land 
allotted  to  each  Indian  who  desires  to  engage  in  the  farming  industry ;  water  suffi- 
cient for  irrigating  such  land  furnished,  and  rations,  garden  and  field  seeds  issued 
to  them  (the  first  year  at  least)  until  they  shall  have  raised  a  crop  sufficient  to  sub- 
sist themselves  and  families. 

Land  in  abundance  can  be  obtained  in  the  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Needles, 
Gal.,  on  the  Arizona  side  of  the  Colorado  River,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  res- 
ervation and  agency.  By  employment  of  the  latest  improved  and  best  steam  irri- 
gating pumps  water  in  sufficient  quantity  can  be  pumped  fk>om  the  Colorado  River 
into  a  canal  for  irrigating  purposes,  and,  in  my  opinion,  irrigating  maohhiery  can  be 
put  in  operation  in  the  locality  mentioned  above  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

In  the  event  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  reservation  and  agency  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Needles,  and  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
Indians  would  be  afforded  a  good  market  for  their  surplus  of  farm  and  garden  prod- 
ucts, Bomothing  they  never  have  had  and  never  will  have  under  present  conditions. 

In  the  event  that  the  reservation  remains  as  it  is  and  the  agency  is  maintained  at 
its  present  location,  it  will  in  my  opinion  by  necessary  to  eonstmct  new  agency 
buildings,  storerooms,  shops,  and  warehouses;  and  if  the  ageney  boarding  school  is 
maintained  upon  this  reservation,  a  lar^e  dormitory  for  boys,  additional  schoolrooms, 
a  large  assembly  hall,  a  new  building  tor  school  laundry ,"new  storerooms  for  school 
supplies,  new  school  hospital,  suitable  bathrooms  for  pupils,  and  sufficient  quarters 
to  accommodate  all  of  the  school  employees  will  be  an  absolute  necessity.  When  all 
of  the  above  is  accomplished  very  many  Mohave  children  of  school  age  who  have 
heretofore  been  denied  admission  on  account  of  lack  of  room  can  be  taken  into  the 
school  and  away  from  their  almost  absolute  destitution  and  educated  and  properly 
oared  for. 
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I  would  moet  earnestly  recommend — if  money  is  not  at  this  time  available  for 
saehparpose — that  Congress  at  the  next  session  be  asked  to  appropriate  a  sufficient 
som  for  tne  purchase  of  not  less  than  300  head  of  good  grade  cows,  to  be  natives  of 
Arizona  or  territory  adjacent  thereto,  the  same  to  be  issued  to  a  portion  of  these 
deserring  and  wonld-be  progressive  Indians  for  breeding  purposes,  they  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  increase ;  also,  the  purchase  of  a  sufficient  number  of  good  grade  bulls, 
which  should  remain  the  property  of  the  Government  and  be  alIowe<l  to  graze,  with 
the  cows  so  issued,  upon  the  reservation.  That  cattle  so  issued  would  be  carefully 
looked  after  and  properly  oared  for  by  these  Indians,  that  the  tribe  generally  would 
be  greatly  benefited,  and  that  money  so  appropriated  and  honestly  expended  would 
be  money  well  spent  by  the  €k>vemment  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind. 

Empk^ees. — At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  of  the  white  employees  there  were 
retained  in  the  service  only  the  agency  clerk  and  agency  farmer.  AH  of  the  Indian 
employees  were  renominated. 

CHBMEHUEVIS. 

I  have  taken  a  careful  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  Chemehnevi  Indians  living 
in  the  Chemehnevi  Valley,  40  miles  above  the  agency,  and  at  the  Needles,  Cal.,  being 
assisted  by  a  member  of  the  tribe  who  has  some  education  and  is  rather  progressive. 
They  nnmber,  all  told,  141.  The  Chemehuevis  residing  in  the  valley  are  self-sup- 
porting, and  subsist  by  means  of  farming  on  the  overflow  lands.  Some  are  engaged 
in  stock  raising,  and  those  at  the  Needles  work  for  white  men  for  good  wages.  All  of 
the  Chemehnevi  Indians  dress  wholly  in  citizen  clothing. 

MOHAVES  AT  NEEDLES  AND  FORT  MOHAVE. 

From  the  best  information  obtainable  I  estimate  the  number  of  Mohaves  at  the  • 
Needles,  Cal.,  to  be  about  €he  same  as  reported  by  me  last  year,  namely,  667,  and 
the  number  at  Fort  Mohave  at  about  700.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  the  Mohaves 
at  the  Needles  and  at  Fort  Mohave  as  being  peaceable,  industrious,  and  law-abiding. 
A  violation  of  the  law  by  any  of  these  Incuans  is  very  rarely  reported,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  any  of  them  desire  or  use  any  intoxicating  liquors.  I  find  a  great  many 
of  them  employed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  employed  at  track 
work  and  in  the  machine  shops,  and  several  of  them  work  regularly  at  the  Needles 
ice  plant,  all  receiving  fair  wages  for  their  labor,  and  with  their  money  they  purchase 
provisions  and  clothing  for  their  families.  I  consider  them  rather  progressive,  con- 
sidering their  opportunities,  and  very  well  behaved. 

The  Needles  and  Fort  Mohave  Indians  are  very  desirous  that  the  agency  be  removed 
near  them,  and  that  a  new  reservation  be  established,  and  that  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  land  be  allotted  them  and  irrigating  facilities  furnished,  that  they  may  engage  in 
profitable  farming. 

CONCLUSION. 

Owing  to  the  fact  of  the  superintendent  of  the  agency  boarding  school  retiring 
f^m  the  service  before  the  close  of  the  school  year  no  report  from  the  head  of  that 
department  accompanies  this  report.  The  agency  physician  was  transferred  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  at  the  request  of  the  agent,  and  a  new  physician  appoint'Od  under 
civil -service  rules. 

As  the  school  emi)loyees  will  all  be  new  the  coming  year,  I  look  forward  to  a  suc- 
cessful reorganization  of  the  school,  and  I  hone  to  be  able  to  report  from  time  to 
time  harmonious  action  among  employees  ana  much  advancement  in  the  way  of 
civilization  and  education. 

My  best  efforts  will  be  used  the  coming  year  in  guarding  carefully  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Indians  under  my  charge  and  in  assisting  in  the  management  and  proper 
conduct  of  the  school. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  time  it  re<^uires  to  get  to  civilization  from  this 
agency,  saying  nothing  about  the  fatigue  incident  to  the  journey  (it  is  no  less  than 
2,000  mUes  to  civilization),  it  is  a  most  undesirable  place  for  white  people  to  reside. 

I  can  but  feel  grateful  to  the  Commissioner  and  Assistant  Commissioner  for  most 
kind  and  oonrteoos  treatment  during  the  past  year,  and  for  careful  and  prompt  con- 
sideration of  all  matters  of  importance  from  this  office,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  honor 
to  be  called  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  £.  Davis, 

United  SiaU»  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMUissiONBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  NAVAJO  AGENCY. 

Navajo  Aoen^cy, 
Fort  Defiance,  Ariz,,  August  29 y  1895. 
Sir:  I  have  tbe  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  annual  report  of  this  agency : 

NAVAJOE8. 

The  general  failure  of  their  crops  last  season  left  the  Navajoes  withont  sufficient 
food  to  carry  them  thron^h  the  winter,  and  great  suffering  resulted.  The  issue  of 
limited  quantities  of  flour  to  the  destitute  doubtless  saved  many  lives.  A  special 
appropriation  by  the  last  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  seeds  and  farming  implements 
will  go  far  toward  setting  thorn  on  tbeir  feet  again.  They  have  planted  more  this 
year  than  ever  before,  and  the  prospect  of  a  good  harvest  is  very  promising  at  present. 

During  last  winter  they  lost  many  sheep  and  ponies  from  cold  and  starvation ; 
besides  wbich  they  were  obliged  to  Kill  and  eat  a  large  number  for  want  of  other 
food.  This  decrease  in  their  sheep,  coming  at  a  time  when  wool  brings  them  but  lit- 
tle, has  turned  their  minds  to  agriculture.  This  disposition  should  be  encourag:ed 
by  a  storage  of  the  water-fall  in  the  rainy  season  and  its  economical  distribution  for 
farming  purposes  at  the  proper  time,  to  the  end  that  all  the  arable  land  available 
may  be  cultivated.  An  appropriation  of  money  for  this  purpose  has  been  made  by 
Congress,  but,  unfortunately,  the  execution  of  the  work  has  been  intrusted  to  a 
person  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  proper  methods.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  recent 
investigations  made  under  the  orders  of  the  Department  may  result  m  his  dismissal 
and  the  appointment  of  a  competent  man  in  his  place. 

The  agency  boarding  school  and  the  day  school  at  Little  Water  have  been  over- 
crowded with  pupils  during  the  past  year,  and  there  is  a  general  request  all  over  tbe 
reservation  for  more  schools.  By  next  winter  there  will  be  built  five  new  schools,  with 
accommodations  for  200  pupils,  and  more  will  be  added  if  the  demand  justities  it. 
Tbe  enrollment  at  the  two  schools  now  in  operation  is  about  180,  and  the  pupils  are 
apt  aud  intelligent. 

There  is  a  mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Mary  A.  Tripp,  on  the  San  Juan  River,  where  a  good  work  is  going  on.  Here  the 
material  as  well  as  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Indians  have  been  attended  to.  The 
mission  at  the  agency  has  been  abandoned,  but  only  temporarily,  owing  to  the  ill 
health  of  the  missionary. 

The  work  of  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Eldridge,  the  field  matron  on  the  San  Juan  River,  can 
not  be  too  highly  commended.  Her  life  is  one  of  hardship  and  devotion,  and  what- 
ever she  undertakes  she  does  well. 

The  building  of  a  mission  hospital  by  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  now  ^oing  on  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Eliza  W.  Thackera,  the  super- 
intendent, and  its  completion  will  provide  a  much-needed  place  for  the  proper  care 
and  treatment  of  the  sick.  In  the  meantime  Miss  Thackera  renders  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  agency  physician. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  relieves  the  agent  from  the  iiivestigation  and  settle- 
ment of  many  disputes,  and  no  appeals  from  its  decisions  have  been  made. 

No  serious  crimes  have  been  committed  upon  the  reservation,  but  Outside  there  have 
been  two  cases  of  homicide,  one  being  in  self-defense  and  the  other  a  murder  not  yet 
fnWj  investigated  by  the  authorities.  In  both  instances  all  the  parties  engaged  were 
Indians. 

No  allotments  of  lands  in  severalty  have  been  made  upon  this  reservation. 

The  Navajoes  are  cheerful,  lively,  and  talkative,  exceedingly  generous  to  one 
another,  and  they  are  not  quarrelsome.  There  is  great  affection  between  parents  and 
children,  and  the  latter  are  rarely  punished.  They  are  extravagant  and  improvident, 
and  gambling  is  common.  There  are  many  industrious  men  among  them  who  set  a 
good  example  for  the  rest,  and  as  a  rule  the  men  do  their  share  of  the  work. 

MOQUI  INDIANS. 

These  Indians  have  been  tanght  by  experience  to  store  np  com  in  good  years,  so 
that  they  suffered  comparatively  little  for  want  of  food  last  winter.  Their  crops  will 
be  large  this  year. 

The  school  at  Keams  Canyon  is  well  attended,  as  are  also  the  day  schools  at  the  first 
and  third  mesas.  There  is  no  school  as  yet  at  the  second  mesa,  but  I  hope  to  start 
one  soon. 

The  mission  at  the  secofid  mesa  has  been  abandoned,  but  the  Mennonite  mission  at 
the  third  mesa  (Oreiba)  is  still  maintained  under  the  direction  of  the  excellent  mis- 
sionary, Rev.  Mr.  H.  R.  Voth,  who  is  earnest  and  untiring  in  his  work. 

In  the  pueblo  of  Oreiba  there  are  two  factions,  called  by  the  whites  the  "friend- 
lies''  and  the  "hostiles/'  in  about  the  proportion  of  1  to  2.    The  friendlies  send  their 
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children  to  school,  and  are  willing  to  adopt  civilized  ways ;  the  hostilea,  under  the 
bad  inflaence  of  tne  shanians,  believe  that  the  abandonment  of  the  old  ways  will  be 
followed  by  drought  and  famine,  to  avert  which  they  wish  to  drive  the  friendliesont. 
Last  fall  they  took  away  the  field?  at  Moenkopi  from  the  friendlies,  and  threatened 
to  do  the  same  thing  at  Oreiba  in  the  spring.  They  said  they  would  resort  to  arms  if 
necessary,  and  I  was  obliged  to  call  for  troops  to  assist  in  arresting  the  ringleaders. 
Nineteen  men  were  arrested  and  tnmed  over  to  the  military,  by  whom  they  are  now 
held  in  confinement  at  Alcatraz  Island,  in  San  Francisco  Harbor.  *  This  action  settled 
the  qnestioD,  at  least  for  the  present. 

No  allotments  on  this  reservation  have  been  confirmed,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to 
confirm  any,  for  reasons  already  laid  before  the  Department.  Some  allotments  have 
been  made  at  Moenkopi,  ofi"  the  reservation,  of  lands  which  have  been  tilled,  by  the 
Indians  for  manv  years.  These  allotments  should  be  confirmed  without  any  further 
delar,  to  settle  /also  claims  of  white  men.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  there  will  be  a 
conflict  of  arms  at  this  place  next  spring  unless  this  long-pending  land  question  is 
settled.  The  delay  is  not  the  fault  of  anyone  in  the  Indian  service,  and  if  there 
should  be  trouble  the  responsibility  will  properly  be  laid,  at  the  door  of  the  Land 
Office. 

I  am,  very  respectftilly,  your  obedient  servant. 

Constant  Williams, 
Captaiiij  Seventh  Infantry ^  Acting  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  op  Superintendent  of  Navajo  School. 

Fort  Dbviancb,  Abiz.,  Jtily  5, 1896, 
SiB:  In  oompliaiice  with  instraotions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  of  the 
Kavsgo  boarding  school. 

On  my  arriTalhere,  September  12,  1894,  I  found  the  school  in  operation,  with  70  pupils  in  attend- 
ance, moat  of  theee  having  been  here  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  vacation.   .  > 

Oor  enrollment  reached  185,  32  of  whom  were  transferred  during  the  year  to  nonreservation  schools, 
U>  were  withdrawn  at  the  request  of  the  physician,  and  several  ran  away,  leaving  us  at  the  close  of 
the  year  with  an  enrollment  of  130. 

We  carried  about  twice  as  many  boys  as  eirls.  With  five  exceptions  onr  girls  were  under  12  years 
of  age.    Lanndry,  kitchen,  and  sometimes  dining-room  details  had  to  be  made  f^om  the  bovs*  force. 

Not  having  an  assistant  seamstress,  the  worlc  m  that  department  needed  all  girls  fit  to  handle  the 
needle.    A  great  deal  of  sewing  was  turned  out  and  of  a  creditable  character. 

Laundry  work  was  poor  and  unsatisfactory,  but  with  the  discouragementH  met  with  in  that  depart- 
ment we  were  obliged  to  be  patient.  Owing  to  freezing  up  of  pipes;  all  water  used  during  the  winter 
was  carried  in  pails  from  a  muddy  stream  near  by,  and,  altnougn  utterly  unfit  for  use,  had  to  do. 

The  school  course  of  study  was  followed  as  closely  as  possible.  Schoolroom  work  was  divided  into 
four  departments.  At  first  two  of  these  occupied  rooms  in  the  bo^'s'  bulldinf^,  the  other  two  in  tlie 
Elrls'  building.  The  want  of  these  rooms  for  other  purposes  was  very  much  telt,  as  neither  girls  nor 
Boys  had  anywhere  to  assemble  outside  their  dormitories. 

An  old  oommissarv  adjacent  to  the  school  buildings  was  cleaned,  ceiled,  and  made  available,  with  a 
curtain  drawn,  for  two  schools,  thus  leaving  a  room  in  each  building  for  assembly.  This  old  com- 
miaaarr,  aUhongh  a  miserable  makeshift,  has  been  of  untold  value  to  us,  serving  for  schoolrooms, 
senerai  aasembly,  and  chapeL  We  still  feel  pressed  for  room  and  would  urge  the  necessity  of  a  school 
Dnilding. 

Agricnltnre  has  been  and  always  will  be  uphill  worl^here.  Very  little  can  be  raised  at  this  alti- 
tude (7,500  feet),  owing  to  the  cold  nights.  Icicles  an  inch  in  diameter  and  more  than  a  foot  long  were 
pleniiftil  on  the  morning  of  June  20.  The  school  garden  last  year  yielded  some  nice  onions,  a  few 
DMsa,  and  auite  a  lot  of  fine  beets.    Potatoes  were  a  failure. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  good.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  slight  attacks  of  pneumonia 
there  has  been  no  sickness  to  speak  <n. 

The  Navajoea  are  certainly  as  apt  as  any,  and  are  blessed  with  the  good  memories  characteristic  of 
the  race.  Why  the  school  children  should  be  so  far  behind  those  of  other  tribes  we  have  worked  with 
is  a  mystery,  unless  it  can  be  laid  to  the  heretofore  irregular  attendance.  By  expostulation  and  every 
means  that  tact  could  devise  we  succeeded  in  a  great  measure  in  breaking  up  the  practice  of  constant 

Sing  and  coming,  since  which  time  our  children  have  made  marked  improvement,  and  we  have  felt 
at  we  were  going  forward.    It  can  not  but  be  that  this  school  will  do  more  for  the  Xay^joes  in  the 
coming  years  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

A  great  source  of  regret  is  the  fact  that  we  have  made  so  little  progress  in  English  speaking.  Prac- 
tically,  the  language  otthe  school  has  been  Navajo.  We  lay  it  mostly  to  two  causes— first,  the  constant 
intercourse  with  outside  friends,  and,  secondly,  to  want  of  that  "eternal  vigilance"  on  the  part  of 
employees  necessary  to  accomplish  what  we  should  in  that  line.  This  is  a  point  to  be  worked  up  before 
we  can  reach  a  fair  standard.  With  the  above  exception,  we  claim  a  successful  year. 
Our  wants  are  many,  but  none  so  pressing  as  that  of  a  good  system  of  water  supply  and  sewerage. 
We  have  great  reason  to  feel  thankful  to  M^jor  Williams,  our  good  agent,  for  his  beuty  support  and 
kindlT  interest. 

With  many  thanks  for  kindness  and  courtesy  shown  us,  I  am,  very  respectftilly,  yours, 
,•  »  Ella  L.  Patferson, 

Superintendent  Navajo  Boarding  School. 

The  SVPEBDITBNDBMT  OF  INDL^IN  SCHOOLS. 

^  Since  released.    See  page  97. 
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Report  of  Field  Matron,  Navajo  Reservation. 

Jewett,  N.  Mbx.,  August  15,  1895. 

Dbab  Sm:  In  oompliaiicA  with  the  rales  laid  down  for  the  observance  of  employees,  I  herewith  sub- 
mit my  annnal  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1895. 

For  many  years  the  Nsti^o  Indians  living  on  the  north  side  of  the  reservation  received  good  prices 
for  their  wool,  sheep  and  coat  pelts,  and  ponies.  The  ranee  was  good,  the  flocks  increased  iu  numbers, 
and  the  Indians  haa  plenty  to  eat  and  wear  and  much  silver  made  up  into  ornaments.-  But  for  the 
past  few  years  the  range  has  been  very  poor,  hundreds  of  sheep  dying  every  spring,  no  sale  for  prod- 
uce, and  ponies  now  not  worth  taking  to  market.  So  for  the  past  seven  years  the  people  have  been 
gradually  growing  poorer  and  poorer  and  the  Hocks  decreasing  in  number,  until  last  rail  found  our 
Indians  in  a  pitiable  condition. 

Many  of  them  had  tried  to  take  out  little  ditches  and  irrigate  small  pieces  or  land,  upon  which  they 
tried  to  raise  a  little  com,  melons,  squashes,  and  sometimes  a  little  wheat :  but  for  three  years  they  had 
raised  very  little,  owing  to  poor  ditches  and  drought.  They  had  very  few  tools  with  which  to  work, 
and  no  money  to  buy  with.  One  camp,  beginning  work  on  a  ditch  which  would  need  to  be  carried 
nearly  a  mile  before  the  water  would  be  available  for  irrigating  purposes,  and  12  feet  deep  at  the  head- 
ing, had  for  their  onlv  tools  an  ax  and  a  broken-handled  shovel. 

To-day,  by  the  judicious  help  of  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  branch  of  the  Indian  Relief  Association, 
there  is  a  ditch  which  covers  nearly  600  acres  of  land,  and  the  families  under  it  had  com  enough  to 
last  them  through  the  winter.  With  a  little  help  in  lowering  the  head  of  this  ditch  the  land  would 
support  at  least  forty  families,  and  the  ditch  could  be  carri^  on  to  cover  several  hundred  acres  more 
of  good  land. 

Another  party  of  Indians  took  out  a  ditch,  having  only  an  ax  with  which  to  work,  and  for  shovels 
hewed  down  small  cedar  trees  and  made  "mud  siK>ons,'^with  which  they  threw  out  the  dirt.  They 
have  water  on  their  land  the  year  round. 

The  Navigoes  had  tided  over  the  two  preceding  winters  bv  living  upon  their  sheep  and  goats,  and 
the  poorer  of  the  Indians  bad  eaten  up  their  flocks,  so  at  the'beginning  of  winter  they  had  nothing  to 
eat  except  their  horses  and  burros,  which  they  began  to  kill  for  food  in  November.  Some  of  tlie 
Navajoes  lived  entirely  u|M>n  meat  until  the  issue  of  flour  in  the  spring.  As  a  natural  consequence 
very  many  of  them  were  sick  with  stomach  and  bowel  troubles  and  blood  poisoning.  Some  of  the 
Indians  got  work  from  the  white  settlers,  receiving  their  pay  in  com,  vegetables,  and  some  money. 
The  settlors  were  very  kind  indeed  to  the  Indians,  giving  them  food  and  clothing. 

At  the  mission  we  led  very  many  of  the  people,  and  really  I  do  not  see  how  many  of  them  could  have 
lived  through  the  winter  without  the  fooa  given  them.  We  also  provided  food  and  medicine  for  the 
sick,  and  were  many  times  obliged  to  take  them  into  our  house  to  properly  care  for  them.  The  money 
provided  by  the  Government  ($40)  with  which  to  buy  cloth  to  be  issued  for  the  little  children  wa^r 
expended  ior  muslin,  ^eans,  cheviots,  etc.,  which  was  issued  and  proved  in  most  instances  to  be  all 
they  had  to  wear  dunng  the  winter.  At  one  camp  where  I  issued  clothing  one  raw,  oold  day  iu 
December  I  counted  eighteen  little  children  with  neither  moccasins,  pants,  or  skirts,  and  their  thin 
calico  "A's,"  or  shirts  were  no  protection.  At  the  next  camp  I  counted  seventeen  with  practically 
no  clothing  at  all.  The  goo<ls  thus  furnished  by  the  Government,  and  the  many  boxes  and  barrel 
sent  us  as  missionary  supplies,  and  those  furnished  by  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  helped  us  to 
make  our  old  and  sick  Indians  and  the  children  quite  comfortable  so  tar  as  clothing  was  ooucerncd. 
The  constant  need  of  the  hungry  people— those  who  were  absolutely  suffering  from  hunger— was  very 
hard  to  encounter  day  by  day,  ana  our  resources  were  taxed  to  the  utmost.  At  last,  when  it  seeme<l 
that  we  were  powerless  to  help  them  more,  the  permission  to  expend  $100  came  trom  the  agent,  Ms,ior 
Williams,  and  we  were  able  to  help  the  poorest,  and  also  the  sick  Navajoes,  until  the  appropriation 
for  the  relief  of  the  Kavigoes  was  available. 

At  the  issue  of  seed  wheat  at  the  mission  some  of  the  Nava^loes  walked  three  days  in  order  to  secure 
their  allowance.  Some  of  them  walked  all  night  to  be  able  to  be  there  on  time,  as  their  ponies  were 
so  poor  thev  could  not  be  used. 

Some  of  the  prominent  Indians  have  said  to  us,  when  asking  for  tools  or  seeds :  "  Years  ago  we  had 
plenty  ttcm  our  flocks  to  live  on ;  now  we  must  either  go  to  farming  or  stM^e.  Show  us  how  we  cua 
make  water  run  up  hill  like  the  white  men,  so  we  can  irrigate  our  lauds  and  raise  plenty  for  our  fami- 
lies to  eat." 

After  the  issue  of  seeds  and  tools  in  the  early  spring  many  of  the  Navajoes  took  out  little  ditches 
and  improved  those  already  out,  and  at  present  tnev  are  cutting  their  wheat  and  alfalfa,  while  the 
prospect  is  good  for  a  fair  crop  of  com,  melons,  ana  squashes.  The  Indians  need  some  help  about 
the  heads  of  their  ditches,  particularly  on  the  north  side  of  the  San  Juan  River. 

We  ask  that  the  NaviLjoes  be  furnished  with  tools  and,  for  another  spring  at  least,  with  seed,  so  tliat 
they  may  thna  be  enabled  to  help  themselves.  We  do  not  ask  for  rations  except  in  extreme  oases — such, 
for  instance,  as  necessitated  the  sending  of  help  to  the  people  of  Nebraska  last  year.  Neither  do  we 
ask  for  a  general  issue  of  farming  tools  and  seed,  but  for  just  the  tools  and  seed  they  need  to  get  their 
lands  properly  fenced,  irrigated,  and  cultivated. 

Our  work  has  been  for  the  four  years  which  we  have  s])ent  amon^  the  Navf^oes  confined  mostly  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  San  Juan,  but  for  the  past  year  the  Indians  have  urged  me  repeatedly  to  go 
out  farther  into  the  reservation  to  help  them.  An  old  Indian  fW)m  the  Porizos  came  to  the  mission  last 
spring  and  said :  "My  heart  was  glad  when  I  came  up  the  river  and  saw  the  Navajoes  working  on 
ditches  and  cleaning  up  fields,  but  I  knew  they  never  could  have  done  this  work  without  help  from 
some  white  person.  I  aaked  them  and  they  said,  '  Our  friends  at  the  mission .'  Now,  we  are  just  as  good 
as  you  San  Juan  Indians,  and  we  get  just  as  hungry ;  come  and  show  us  how  to  work." 

In  the  oamps  thus  helped  to  help  themselves  we  find  very  little  gambling  and  a  strong  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  workers  to  get  rid  of  all  in  the  same  camp  who  will  not  work  and  of  those  who 
steal. 

In  view  of  the  work  opening  out  to  us  in  all  directions,  on  the  north  side  of  the  reservation,  I  have 
promised  to  visit  the  different  settlements  and  camps  and  see  what  the  water  supplyis,the  area  of 
available  land  for  farming  purposes,  the  tools  needed,  and  report  to  the  agent.  M^.  S.  Williams. 

This  is  practically  a  report  of  the  work  done  at  the  mission  by  the  missionary->Mis8  Mary  Tripp— 
and  myself  for  the  past  six  months.    Our  work  has  been  so  continuous  and  exhausting  that  we  were 
not  able  to  keep  an  account  since  Janhary  from  which  to  make  monthly  reports. 
Very  respectfully, 

Mabt  L.  Eldbidob. 

The  ComnsBioMEB  of  Ikdian  Affaibs. 
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REPORT  OF  PIMA  AGENCY. 

Pima  Agency, 
SacaUm,  Ariz.,  August  S7, 1896. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annnal  report  upon  the  affairs  of 
this  agency,  together  with  the  statistics  called  for  by  you,  which  I  have  prepared 
with  as  much  correctness  as  the  means  at  my  command  would  allow. 

Three  tribes,  residing  upon  four  different  reservations,  are  under  the  charge  of  this 
igency. 
The  census  upon  the  different  reservations  is  as  follows,  to  wit : 


Gila  River  Reservation : 

Pimaa 

Mancoraa 

Sftit  River  Keaervatioii : 

I'imas 

Haricopas 

Gila  Bend  Keaervation : 

Papagoes 

San  Xavier  Reecrvation : 

Papagoee 

Nomndic  Pax>agoe8 : 

^'omadic  (estimated) 

Peerless  Well 


Males. 

Females. 

1,905 
109 

1,818 
94 

284 
47 

259 
46 

40 

35 

250 

258 

900 
128 

900 
118 

Total. 


3,723 
203 


548 
93 


75 
517 


1,800 
240 


THK  GILA  RIVER  RBSERVATION. 

This  reservation  emhraces  357,120  acres  of  land.  Upon  it  are  located  the  agency 
headquarters  and  boarding  school,  15  miles  due  north  of  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  which 
is  the  nearest  railroad  i>oint  and  telegraph  station.  This  is  the  largest  reservation 
under  this  agency,  and  is  inhabited  principally  by  Pimas,  although  a  few  Papagoes 
and  Maricopas  reside  among  them. 

The  Pimas  are  good  Indians,  have  always  been  friends  to  the  whites,  and  have  con- 
voyed many  a  train  across  this  desert  when  it  was  infested  by  the  Apaches.  They 
have  until  the  last  few  years  been  self-supporting,  asking  no  aid  from  the  Govern- 
nient;  but  the  opening  up  of  large  bodies  of  land  upon  the  Upper  Gila  River  dimin- 
ished their  water  supply  until  I  was  compelled  during  last  winter  to  ask  authority 
to  purchase  and  issue  to  them  225,000  pounds  of  wheat  to  prevent  starvation  among 
them.  Their  crops  are  short  again  this  year  and  a  few  will  have  to  be  fed  this 
winter. 

The  water  question  on  this  reservation  has  gotten  to  be  a  serious  one.  The  Gila 
River  is  a  peculiar  stream.  During  the  months  from  September  to  December  we 
have  a  surplus  of  water.  After  January  1  the  supply  begins  to  decrease,  and  by 
April  1  it  is  all  gone.  I  made  a  very  lengthy  report  on  this  matter  to  you  under  date 
of  April  27  last,  to  which  your  attention  is  invited.  I  also  beg  to  refer  you  to  a 
recent  report  of  Capt.  W.  A.  Glasscock,  United  States  Army,  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Irrigation  of  Arid  Lands,  in  which  this  s^ibject  is  treated  in  an  exhaustive 
manner  and  a  remedy  suggested.  I  think  the  plan  proposed  by  Captain  Glasscock, 
i.  e.,  a  large  reservoir  above  the  head  of  the  reservation,  a  good  one,  and  steps  should 
be  taken  to  induce  Congress  to  carry  out  his  recommendations. 

THB   SALT  RIVER  RESERVATION. 

This  reservation  embraces  46,720  acres,  near  Tempo,  Ariz.,  and  about  35  miles  from 
the  agency  headquarters.  The  Indians  residing  there  have  plenty  of  tillable  land, 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  are  doine  well.  Their  crops  have  been  good  this  year, 
and  they  have  given  my  office  very  little  trouble  on  any  score  during  this  time. 


THE  GILA  BEND  RESERVATION. 

This  reservation  is  located  at  Gila  Bend,  in  Maricopa  County,  and  embraces  22,391 
acres.  Only  about  seventy-five  Papagoes  live  there,  and  these  are  doing  very  little  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Gila  Bend  Canal  and  Reser- 
voir Company  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  no  work  done  upon  the  com- 
pany's proi>erty.  This  reservation  should  be  retained  for  these  Indians,  as  the 
prospect  for  obtaining  a  water  supply  is  now  flattering.  Numerous  petitions  to  open 
It  to  settlement  have  been  circulated,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Department 
declines  to  heed  them. 
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THE   SAN    XAVIER   RESERVATION. 

This  reservation  is  located  about  9  miles  from  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  is  occupied  by 
that  portion  of  the  Papago  tribe  which  in  1890  accepted  allotments  of  land  in 
severalty.  Forty-one  thousand  six  hundred  acres  were  allotted,  leaving  a  balance  of 
27,566  acres  of  unallotted  lauds.  This  unallotted  land  is  mesa  land,  totally  unfit  for 
cultivation. 

The  water  supply  upon  this  reservation  has  been  lower  the  past  year  than  ever 
before  known.  The  Indian  crops  were  put  in  early  and  started  well,  but  the 
drought  came  on  and  only  a  small  crop  of  wheat  and  barley  was  raised.  Their 
second  crop  of  beans,  corn,  pumpkins,  etc.,  promises  to  be  good,  however.  Eight 
thousand  pounds  of  new  peed  wheat  was  issued  to  these  Indians  last  winter,  and  has 
improved  the  quality  of  their  wheat  wonderfully.  They  have  traded  around  among 
each  other  until  now  all  have  new  seed  for  this  year's  ])laating.  More  barley  was 
cut  for  hay  this  year  than  ever  before,  but  the  Indiaus  have  been  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage by  reason  of  havin^f  no  hayrako  or  hay  press.  Two  of  the  former  and  one 
of  the  latter  should  be  furnished  them,  and  I  shall  include  these  articles  in  my  next 
year's  estimate.  Considerable  new  land  has  been  broken  and  several  new  ditches 
and  roads  laid  out  across  the  reservation. 

A  day  school  has  been  couductod  here  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  67  and  an  average  atteudauce  of  55  during  the  past  year. 

The  sale  of  mescal  and  other  intoxicating  liquors  to  these  Indians  has  been  prac- 
tically stopped.  I  am  indebted  to  the  United  States  marshal  for  his  prompt  and 
effective  cooperation  in  suppressing  this  traffic. 

The  old  mission  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac  is  located  on  this  reservation.  Dnring  last 
year  $997.23  was  expended  under  my  direction  in  repairing  this  grand  old  building. 
The  appropriation  of  $1,0C0  was  entirely  too  small  to  admit  of  any  effort  tovvard 
restoring  the  interior,  so  the  entire  ap*ount  was  used  in  repairing  the  roof  and  outer 
walls.  A  further  and  much  larger  appropriation  will  be  necessary  to  put  this  build- 
ing in  its  former  state. 

The  farm  of  J.  M.  Berger,  now  addition<al  farmer,  lies  right  in  the  center  of  the 
farming  district  on  this  reservation.  This  farm  is  a  model,  well-kept  place,  but  is 
kept  so  at  the  expense  of  the  water  supply  due  the  Indians  who  live  below  it  on  the 
ditch.  While  this  farm,  under  Mr.  Berger's  manner  of  cultivation,  is  a  good  object 
lesson  to  the  Indians,  his  presence  in  their  midst  is  really  detrimental  to  their  best 
interests,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  proper  steps  be  taken  looking  to 
the  purchase  of  his  farm  for  the  use  of  the  Indians.  It  can  be  used  as  a  joint  agency 
farm  w^ith  good  results. 

THE  NOMADIC  PAPAG0E8. 

I  have  been  unable  to  procure  the  census  of  these  wandering  Indians,  except  that 
of  the  village  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Peerless  Well.  These  number  216--male8,  128; 
females,  118;  children  of  school  age,  60.  The  others  are  scattered  over  a  vast  area  of 
country  in  the  southwestern  part  of  this  Territory,  living  in  villages  near  the  pumps 
of  miners  and  cattle  men  or  natural  water  holes.  They  make  a  liviuj^  mainly  by  stock 
raising  and  placer  mining,  but  the  principal  occupation  of  some  is  the  smuggling 
of  mescal  and  other  contraband  articles. 

I  should  have  a  representative  among  these  Indians  upon  whom  I  can  rely  for 
accurate  information  as  to  their  movements.  As  it  is,  I  am  allowed  one  policeman 
for  over  2,000  Indians.  Ho  can  do  nothing.  Even  now  I  am  forced  to  make  a  two 
or  three  weeks  trip  among  them  to  })revent  trouble  between  them  and  cattle  men 
.  living  near  them  and  upon  whom  they  have  been  depredating.  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  I  be  allowed  a  superintendent  for  these  Indians,  at  a  salary  of  not 
less  that  $1,000  per  annum,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  ride  over  the  vast  territory  occu- 
pied by  these  Indians  and  keep  me  posted  concerning  them  and  prevent  depredations 
by  them. 

THE   MARICOPAS. 

These  Indians  live  upon  both  the  Gila  and  Salt  River  reservations.  They  are  more 
intelligent  than  either  the  Pimas  or  Papagoes,  but  are  too  lazy  to  attempt  much 
work.  Their  proximity  to  the  markets  of  Phcenix  and  Tempo  gives  them  quite  an 
advantage  over  the  Indians  of  other  parts  of  these  reservations,  but  they  are  slow  to 
use  it. 

IN  GENERAL. 

Flour  mill. — The  flour  mill  at  the  agency  has  been  kept  running  the  year  round, 
although  during  the  fourth  quarter  I  was  forced  to  take  toll  from  the  Indians  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  miller  and  engineer.  The  appropriation  for  its  support  should  be 
increased  to  at  least  $2,000,  as.it  is  a  travesty  to  take  toll  from  these  poor,  starving 
Indians. 
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Oonrtof  Indian  offmaet. — ^This  court  has  been  in  active  operation  <1nring  tlie  year. 
No  appeals  have  been  taken  from  its  decisions,  which  have  been  accepted  with  good 
grace  by  all  parties. 

The  police  force,  under  Capt.  Kistoe  Jackson,  have  rendered  valuable  assistance 
to  the  court  in  bringing  before  it  all  violators  of  law  and  order. 

BsligioDS  work. — I  inclose  report  of  Rev.  Charles  H.  Cook,  missionary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  work  here  for  the  past  twenty-tive 
years.  Mr.  Cook  has  done  great  work  among  these  Indians.  His  assistants  are  two 
Pima  boys,  Carl  Schurz  and  Edward  Jackson,  both  graduates  of  the  Tucson  Presby- 
terian school. 

Sehools. — The  reservations  of  this  agency  supply  four  schools  entirely  with  pupils, 
and  even  then  many  children  are  without  school  facilities.  These  four  schools  are 
the  day  school  on  San  Xavier  Reservation  before  mentioned,  the  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion boarding  school  at  Tuscon,  the  Phoenix  Training  School,  and  the  agency 
boarding  school. 

The  Presbyterian  school  at  Tucson,  under  the  management  of  Rev.  Howard  Bill- 
man,  bad  an  average  attendance  of  abont  150  during  last  year,  and  the  pupils  show 
that  they  have  had  careful  training  in  all  department-s. 

The  Phcenix  Training  School,  under  Harwood  Hall,  superintendent,  is  the  school 
par  excellence  of  this  section  of  theconntry.  It  had  an  average  attendance  of  about 
130,  which  was  the  limit  of  capacity  last  year.  Its  capacity  was  increased  to  250 
by  the  last  Congress,  and  with  the  new  buildings  allowed  this  number  can  be  cared 
for.  Five  hundred  children  have  already  applied  for  admission  this  year,  but  one- 
half  bad  to  be  refused.  The  capacity  of  this  school  should  be  increased  to  500  or 
even  600,  and  all  the  necessary  onilaings  to  accommodate  this  number  allowed  at 
once.  Pupils  of  this  school  are  making  rapid  progress,  and  Superintendent  Hall, 
whom  I  regard  as  the  best  superintendent  I  have  ever  seen,  should  be  given  all  pos- 
sible assistance  and  support  in  the  great  work  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  There 
are  1,691  children  of  scnool  age  amon^  the  tribes  under  this  agency.  There  are  129 
attending  the  training  schools  at  Carlisle,  Albuquerque,  Grand  Junction,  Fort  Lewis, 
and  Santa  F^.  We  have  accommodations  here,  at  Tucson,  San  Xavier,  and  Phoenix 
for  6(K).  Thus  you  see  that  962  children  are  without  means  of  securing  an  educa- 
tion. The  Indians  are  very  reluctant  to  send  their  children  to  schools  outside  of 
Arizona,  but  all  are  willing  to  send  thera  to  Phcpnix. 

The  agency  boarding  school  was  conducted  throughout  the  vear,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  143.  I  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  Snpt.  W.  W.  Wilson.  During 
the  first  of  the  past  year  we  were  severely  crippled  by  the  transfer  of  efficient  and 
competent  employees  to  other  schools  and  the  transfer  to  us  of  incompetent,  insub- 
ordinate, and  worthless  one.  These  have  finally  been  gotten  rid  of  by  the  transfer 
route,  and  we  look  forward  to  a  year  of  harmony,  peace,  and  effective  work. 

We  need  a  new  dormitory  for  boys,  a  new  laundry  and  washroom  for  girls,  and 
various  repairs  upon  the  old  buildings.  I  will  soon  submit  an  estimate  for  these 
improvements,  which,  if  allowed,  will  give  us  a  capacity  of  about  250.  I  can  fill  such 
a  school  or  one  of  300  capacity  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Sanitary. — I  inclose  report  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Marden,  agency  physician,  upon  sanitary 
matters.    His  recommendations  are  good  and  should  be  carried  out. 

Ageney  bidldingi. — Two  employees'  cottages  were  built  during  last  year.  They  are 
neat  and  comfortable.  We  are  greatly  m  need  of  an  agency  office.  We  are  now 
using  the  hospital  for  this  purpose.  It  is  too  small,  badly  arranged,  and  very 
uncomfortable.  I  will  shortly  submit  for  your  consideration  plans  and  an  estimate 
for  a  comfortable  office. 

Yisitort. — Inspector  Duncan,  Special  Agent  Shelly,  and  Supervisors  Moss  and 
Heinemann  have  called  upon  me  during  the  year.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  my  good 
fortune  to  meet  the  majority  of  these  gentlemen  again. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  permit  me  to  express  1^  you  my  thanks  for  the  uniform  courtesy 
shown  me  by  your  office.  Charges  have  been  preferred  against  me  on  various  occa 
sions,  but  being  promptly  met  and  refuted  have  only  rebounded  upon  their  authors. 
I  shall  look  for  and  appreciate  the  same  cordial  support  during  the  year  Just  begun. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect  and  esteem,  believe  me,  sir,  to  be,  your 
obedient  servant, 

J.  Roe  Young, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Report  of  Superintendent  of  Pima  School. 

Pima  Boabdino  School, 
8<uaton,  Arii.,  Augusts?,  1895. 

Sir  :  I  bare  the  honor  to  submit  herewitb  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Pima  Boardiug  School. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  an  enrollment  of  194  scholars— males  102.  females  02:  average  daily 
attendance,  143.  The  capacity  of  our  buildings  has  been  the  only  limit  to  our  attendance,  which  could 
easily  have  been  doubled. 

The  health  of  the  children  has  been  remarkably  ^ood.  Notwithstanding  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  dormitories,  there  has  been  no  serious  sickness  in  the  school. 

The  teachers  in  the  literary  department  have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  advance  their  pupils, 
and  the  result  has  been  satisfactory  in  the  advancement  of  the  children  in  all  lines  of  study;  but  it 
has  been  most  apparent  in  singing,  as  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  number  of  employees  who 
understood  that  branch  and  took  pains  to  teach  the  pupils. 

The  industrial  work  has  received  as  much  attention  as  our  limited  facilities  would  allow.  The  chil- 
dren have  been  under  the  farmer,  carpenter,  miller,  and  blacksmith,  and  have  shown  great  aptitude 
in  learning  the  use  of  tools.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  our  facilities  for  instruction  in  the 
mechanical arta  are  not  more  extended;  even  another  forge  in  the  blacksmith  shop  would  be  a  great 
help. 

The  domestic  work  has  been  very  successfully  conducted  by  the  matron  and  her  able  coadjutors. 
The  training  of  the  girls  has  been  thorough  in  housekeeping,  sewing,  laundering,  and  cooking. 

The  differences  that  existed  among  the  employees  last  year  seem  to  be  settled;  and  we  look  forward 
to  greater  harmony  and  more  cordial  cooperation  in  the  future. 

We  are  very  much  in  need  of  a  laundry,  as  the  place  we  now  dignify  with  that  title  is  only  an  open 
platform  in  the  open  air  with  a  room  in  which  the  ironing  is  done ;  I  therefore  ask  that  we  may  rec^ve 
authority  for  the  erection  of  a  laundry  as  soon  as  possible,  acd  also  for  a  girls'  bathroom  in  connection 
with  it,  as  the  one  now  in  use  is  not  adapted  for  tne  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  I  must  also  ask  for 
the  erection  of  water-cloaeta  of  wood,  which  are  very  moch  needed. 

Our  garden  was  a  total  failure,  and  we  made  but  a  small  crop  of  hay,  owing  to  the  failure  of  water 
in  the  Gila  River.  I  believe  that  the  only  way  in  which  our  farm  and  garden  can  be  made  productivo 
is  by  a  steam  pump,  and  therefore  I  ask  for  a  pumping  plant  for  irrigauon  purposes. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  my  thankp  for  courtesies  extended  and  assistance  rendered  to 
the  school  during  the  past  year. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  W.  Wilson. 

SuptrinUndent. 

J.  Roe  Youno, 

United  States  Indian  Agent 


Report  of  Missionary,  Pima  Agency. 

Sacaton,  Ariz.,  August  15,  1895. 
DcAB  Sir:  Throughout  the  year  we  have  had  regular  meetings  at  our  three  churches,  also  outdoor 
meetings  in  some  orour  villages,  with  an  average  attendance  of  500  or  more  persons  each  Sabbath. 
We  received  into  the  church  tortytwo  new  members  and  besides  baptised  sixty-five  little  ones.    We 
have  also  enlarged  our  Blackwater  church. 

Our  Indian  helpers  have  done  faithfitl  work,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Young  and  to  the  teachers 
for  the  success  of  the  Sabbath  school  and  for  help  in  our  Sunday  evening  meetings. 

These  Indians  chletly  depend  on  the  wheat  crop  for  a  living.  So  many  whites  have  settled  above 
UM,  some  far  up  the  river,  and  they  take  out  so  many  ditches  that  much  of  the  crop  here  failetl  thie 
year  for  want  of  water.  This  at  present  is  no  doubt  the  great  drawback  in  the  work  of  civilising; 
these  Indians. 

Very  respectftiUy,  yours,  Chas.  H.  Cook, 

Missionary  <^f  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
J.  Roe  Young, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  SAN  CARLOS  AGENCY. 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Ariz.,  August  24, 1895. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1895,  with  statistics  and  census  list. 
According  to  census  June  30,  1895,  there  are — 

Males  above  18 1,113 

Females  above  14 1,617 

School  age  (6  to  16) : 

Males 671 

Females 659 

1,330 

Total  of  all  ages  on  reservation 4, 813 

The  Indians  of  this  portion  of  the  reservation  suffered  a  loss  of  market  in  October 
last  calculated  to  discourage  a  people  of  their  temperament  in  the  greatest  degree— 
tho  removal  of  the  troops  and  wagon  train,  reducing  an  available  market  by 
about  two-thirds.  The  occasion,  although  not  foreseen,  had  been  one  held  before 
the  people  as  a  possibility,  so  that  by  careful  and  constant  conversations  with  all 
classes  of  Indians  the  matter  has  been  presented  to  them  in  such  light  as  to  renew. 
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in  my  opinion^  their  efforte  to  gain  part  of  their  livelihood  by  labor;  and  notwith- 
standing  the  calaoiitists,  the  people,  during  the  portion  of  the  year  since  removal  of 
most  of  the  troops  in  October,  have  been  no  more  difficult  to  handle  than  for  the 
year  before.  I  believe  the  wheat  crop  will  be  better  and  the  barley  crop  fnlly  as 
good — perhaps  not  quite  so  abundant,  as,  the  market  not  being  in  sight,  its  planting 
was  somewhat  i-estrained.  Alfalfa  patches  put  in  last  fall  have  yielded  nearly  all 
the  hay  needed,  and  will  be  better  m  future.  The  grair  on  this  part  of  the  reserve 
was  all  planted  before  January  1,  the  most  of  it  before  December  1,  at  least  two 
months  earlier  than  ever  before,  giving  proof  that  the  people  have  gained  a  little  con- 
fidence in  the  good  intentions  of  those  ad  v  ising  them .  The  grain  is  better,  if  not  more 
plentiful,  than  last  year.    I  believe  fall  planting  is  now  assured. 

A  ditch  over  a  mile  long  to  connect  the  San  Carlos  direct  with  farms  below  the 
ageney  was  cut  this  year  without  ex}>ense.  The  lack  of  water  is  a  constant  draw- 
back to  summer  crops.  No  rain  to  speak  of  has  fallen  here  since  February,  and  the 
San  Carlos  River  is  dry  for  several  miles  from  its  mouth ;  the  Gila  nearly  so  until 
within  a  few  days,  the  rains  at  its  headwaters  having  somewhat  increased  its  supply, 
bat  unfortunately  too  late  to  save  all  the  com. 

Much  hard  and  intelligent  labor  has  been  done  by  the  farmers,  and  especially  the 
ones  near  the  agency,  and  the  results  of  all  are,  in  my  opinion,  quite  satisfactory.  Both 
men  and  animals  have  been  fully  occupied.  The  improvement  in  ditches  much  more 
than  compensates  for  cost  of  labor  regularly  employed  in  irrigation.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  Indians  have  been  encouraged  to  engage  in  work  in  the  adjoining  town  of 
Globo  again  this  year,  and  with  fair  results,  the  reports  being  very  good. 

Two  cases  of  giving  liquor  to  Indians  have  occurred  in  that  town,  taken  notice  of 
by  local  authorities  with  slight  punishment;  but  they  seem  powerless  to  prevent 
it  all.    * 

Quite  a  trade  in  baskets  has  been  kept  up  during  the  year.  The  purchases  for  the 
agency  from  Indians  were  distributed  to  embrace  the  greatest  number  of  families 
possible. 

The  shops  have  been  run  to  full  capacity  and  are  a  great  source  of  saving  for  these 
Indians.  Over  125  wagons,  requiring  all  stages  of  repair^  have  passed  through  the 
shops  this  year,  besides  repairs  to  numbers  of  plows,  shovels,  etc.,  and  considerable 
work  on  flumes  for  irrigation  purposes,  without  which  labor  progress  would  be  much 
hampered. 

Two  flumes  were  completely  overhauled  and  repaired,  and  two  new  ones  built 
complete.  The  irrigation  is  in  better  condition  this  year  than  last,  and  all  the  water 
moving  has  been  utilized.  The  beds  of  these  rivers,  however,  are  like  a  sponge,  and 
in  this  not  weather  what  is  not  lost  by  evaporation  sinks  to  bed  rock  or  gravel,  which 
is  at  remote  depth. 

The  gristmill  has  done  its  work  well  during  the  year,  turning  out  300,000  pounds 
of  flour  from  wheat  turned  in  by  Indians,  making  a  necessary  increase  to  flour 
ration.  The  new  machinery  to  increase  capacity  is  being  put  in  place,  and  the 
prospect  is  ^ood  for  an  increased  output  of  flour  during  the  present  year.  The  water 
supply  furnished  by  the  steam  power  is  not  sufficient;  but  as  careful  study  has  not 
yet  devised  an  improvement,  a  lack  of  flow  during  the  summer  months  is  insur- 
mountable. 

Quite  a  number  of  trials  for  minor  offenses  have  been  held  by  the  Indian  court,  which 
has  continued  to  do  well,  and  a  number  of  punishments  by  the  agent,  but  not  more 
than  is  warranted  by  the  number  of  people  under  these  circumstances  of  life.  There 
is  still  considerable  gambling,  but  no  disorders  have  occurred  in  connection  there- 
with. It  has  been  discountenanced  as  much  as  possible,  but  is  innate  in  these 
people.  There  is  still  quite  a  little  tiswin  drinking,  but  no  disorders  of  any  note 
have  arisen  from  its  use.  Every  case  of  tiswin  making  that  could  be  proved  has 
been  punished  in  some  way.    It  is  almost  impossible  to  totally  prevent  its  use. 

On  the  whole,  the  control  and  disposition  of  the  people  has  lost  nothing  during 
the  year.  Polygamy  has  continued  to  be  held  in  check,  and  every  opportunity  is 
taken  to  separate  dual  families.  There  are  still  a  few  medicine  men  m  vogue  on 
this  reservation,  bnt  as  the  medicine  is  all  by  ''incantation,''  no  herbs  or  roots  being 
given,  not  much  harm  is  done.  It  is  of  course  discouraged  as  much  as  possible. 
White  practice  is  gaining  ground  slowly. 

The  newspapers  of  Arizona  have  teemed  with  Apache  outbreaks  and  reports  of 
marauding  parties  of  Indians  from  here.  Not  one  well- authenticated  case  can  be 
traced  to  these  Indians,  or,  in  fact,  to  any  other.  I  know  they  have  been  as  quiet 
for  the  past  year  as  ever  before. 

Internal  troubles  have  been  minor.  On  Julv  18  Chief  Sanches  was  killed  on 
Cibica  Creek,  70  miles  from  the  agency,  by  his  brother-in-law,  who  interfered  in  a 
domestic  quarrel.  The  Indian  was  arrested,  brought  to  8an  Carlos,  turned  over  to 
civil  authority  at  Globe,  and  released  on  ground  of  self-defense.  On  May  9  a  rene- 
eade  Indian  whom  I  suppose  to  be  Massai,  a  Chiricahua  Indian,  surprised  a  party  of 
four  women  about  10  miles  south  of  the  agency,  in  the  mountains.    After  some  talk 
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he  shot  one  dead,  slightly  wounded  one  of  two  others  who  ran  away,  and  took  with 
him  a  younger  woman  and  child.  Information  was  received  at  midnight,  and  before 
daylight  I  was  on  the  ground  with  a  party  of  police  and  detail  of  Troop  H,  First 
Cavalry,  under  Lieutenant  Hartman.  The  trail  was  taken  up  as  soon  as  light  enough, 
and  followed  by  Lieutenant  Hartman  at  a  rapid  gait  for  over  60  miles,  when  it  was 
lost  in  ^nimberless  cattle  tracks.  Telegraphic  report  was  made  to  both  Indian  Office 
and  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Colorado.  The  newspapers  reported  this  affair 
as  a  drunken  row  in  which  ten  or  twelve  Indians  had  been  Killed  and  a  greater  nuin> 
ber  fled  to  the  hills  with  troops  in  pursuit,  with  the  usual  **I  told  you  so"  preface. 

A  few  complaints  have  been  made  of  Indians  killing  estray  cattle  on  the  reserva- 
tion. Some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  true,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  stop  such 
practice. 

Nothing  authentic  has  beeu  heard  of  "Kid"  during  the  year.  The  report  of  his 
presence  on  Cibicu  Creek,  which  occasioned  the  scouting  of  two  or  three  troops  of 
cavalry,  could  not  be  verified  by  any  officer  present.  The  information  was  discred- 
ited at  this  point  from  the  first. 

The  mission  school  9  miles  up  the  San  Carlos  River  has  beeu  open  a  small  part  of 
the  year,  with  an  attendance  often  or  twelve.  A  small  schoolroom  was  built  there, 
as  also  a  very  good  roomy  cottage  for  the  missionary.  About  10  acres  of  land  was  set 
apart  for  their  use,  supported  by  private  funds. 

The  boarding  school  at  the  agency  was  in  full  operation  during  the  entire  year, 
excepting  the  summer  vacation,  and  in  my  opinion  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition 
and  doing  much  ^ood.  Its  pupils  lose  nothing  by  comparison,  in  morals,  manners, 
or  intelligence,  with  any  of  the  same  length  of  schooling  returning  iW>m  the  outside. 
All  the  employees,  with  the  exception  of  the  same  persons  noted  in  my  last  annual 
report,  but  who  are  not  nt  this  date  in  the  Indian  school  service,  performed  ftU  their 
duties  well  and  efficiently.  The  superintendence  of  the  school  was  excellent,  the 
care  of  stores  and  public  property  much  improved,  the  buildings  and  grounds  were 
kept  clean,  and  the  care  and  discipline  of  the  pupils  were  excellent.  The  attendance 
was  kept  at  100  during  the  year.  There  were  but  few  cases  of  sickness  and  one  death, 
that  entirely  beyond  control  of  physician  or  employees.  The  sanitary  condition  is 
good.  An  aerometer  was  put  in  place,  and  works  well.  If  the  supply  of  water  holds 
out  as  now  during  the  rest  of  the  dry  season  another  tank  will  be  asked  for  to 
increase  capacity.  The  buildings  have  been  kept  in  fair  repair  during  the  year. 
The  boys  were  instructed  in  care  of  animals,  gardens,  and  grounds,  work  in  shoe, 
harness,  wheelwright,  and  blacksmith  shops,  and  the  girls  in  general  housework 
and  sewing.    Altogether,  the  whole  school  shows  progress  during  the  year. 

There  are  numbers  of  cattle  trespassing  on  this  reservation,  it  being  so  completely 
surrounded  by  ranches^  and  in  the  dry  season  cattle  will  drift  to  better  water  and 
grass  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary.  The  Department,  finding  it  impossible 
to  keep  cattle  off  with  any  force  at  the  call  of  the  agent  or  any  moderate  number  of 
troops,  authorized  in  September  of  last  year  the  collection  of  a  grazing  tax  for  cattle 
running  on  the  reserve.  Taxes  at  the  rate  of  about  $4,000  per  year  were  collected 
for  nine  months  subsequent  to  October  1, 1894.  Part  of  this  money  has  beeu  used  to 
great  advantage  in  the  purchase  of  stallions  and  in  improvement  of  the  gristmill. 
The  employment  of  a  stockman  from  this  fund,  if  it  can  be  kept  np,  would  greatly 
improve  the  care  of  Indian  cattle.  Doubtless  there  are  many  cattle  whose  owners 
do  not  pay  for  them,  but  it  is  looked  after  as  much  as  possible  with  the  means  at  hand. 
Cattle  nave  been  kept  away  from  farms. 

All  work  necessary  to  keep  the  roads  in  fair  repair  for  Indian  and  stage  travel  has 
been  done  during  the  year  by  Indians.  The  small  amount  of  freighting  has  rendered 
it  possible  to  keep  them  in  better  repair. 

The  Indian  police  have  performed  as  good  service  during  the  year  as  is  possible 
for  a  dismounted  force  to  do.  I  feel  that  they  are  being  somewhat  impost  upon, 
being  compelled  to  furnish  horses  themselves  without  feed,  or  walk  the  long  dis- 
tances some  of  them  are  required  to  go.  All  of  them  should  be  allowed  forage  for  a 
pony.  All  of  the  policemen  taken  in  the  emergency  of  May  were  on  foot;  conse- 
quently, after  starting  it,  the  trail  had  to  be  given  up  to  troops  and  scouts. 

There  are  no  allotted  lands  on  this  reservation,  farms  being  held  by  individuals 
without  allotment^  and  are  badly  situated  for  other  disposition,  as  all  the  farming 
land  there  is  lies  m  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Gila  and  San  Carlos  rivers  here  and 
White  and  Black  rivers  in  the  north. 

C.  C.  Duncan,  Indian  insi>ector,  and  Mr.  Heinemann,  school  supervisor,  visited  this 
agency  in  February.    I  presume  their  reports  are  on  file. 

The  stallions  purchased  have  proven  of  much  benefit.  Over  forty  small  stallions 
were  disposed  of  in  the  first  six  weeks  after  purchase.  A  recommendation  is  made 
for  the  purchase  of  graded  bulls  for  the  same  purposes. 

By  an  act  approved  February  19, 1895,  Congress  granted  a  right  of  way  to  the  Gila 
Valley,  Globe  and  Northern  Railway  through  this  reservation  from  Mount  Thomas  to 
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Globe,  and,  under  certain  restrictions  as  to  survey  and  location,  authorizing  a  prelimi- 
nary  survey,  which  has  been  made,  but  plats  have  not  yet  been  filed.  The  route  enters 
the  reservation  at  a  point  about  8  miles  from  Mount  Thomus,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Gila  River,  and  continues  down  the  valley  of  that  river,  following  practically  the 
wa^ouroad  to  the  junction  of  the  San  Carlos  with  tbe  Gila,  about  1  mile  from  and  in 
fullsi^ht  of  the  agency.  From  there  one  survey  runs  up  and  along  the  San  Carlos. 
following  too  closely  tbe  road  and  cutting  a  number  of  patches  of  land  to  about  12 
miles  up  that  river;  then  turning  west  along  the  main  road,  from  that  point  doing 
little  or  no  damage.  This  route  is,  in  my  opinion,  somewhat  objectionable,  the 
features  of  which  will  be  stated  when  report  is  to  be  made  on  survey.  The  other 
route  leaves  the  San  Carlos  about  3  miles  from  the  agency,  and  gradually  rises  to  the 
mesa  and  in  a  generally  northwestern  direction  to  near  what  is  known  as  Gllsens 
Ranch,  a  water  station  on  the  main  road,  from  that  following  near  the  main  road  to 
Globe,  which  is  not  quite  so  practical  and  more  expensive  for  the  railroad,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  of  less  damage  to  the  Indian.  The  Indians  living  along  this  route  are  about 
evenly  divided  on  the  subject  of  railroad  or  none,  each  reasoning  from  their  own 
views  of  the  matter  and  a  lack  of  any  knowledge  ^f  the  subject.  My  report  on  the 
first  inquiry  is  on  file. 

I  believe  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  reservation  and  to  the  western 
and  son  them  portion  of  Arizona  that  a  timber  reserve  be  located  at  the  head  waters  of 
the  north  and  east  fork  of  the  White  River,  Black  River,  and  the  tributaries  of  the 
Gila.  At  and  around  Mounts  Ord  and  Thomas  large  fires  have  been  raging  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  threaten  to  devastate  the  country  unless  some  action  is  taken. 
A  reserve  should  be  made  of  at  least  15  miles  in  extent  to  all  points  from  Mount 
Thomas,  known  as  Baldy.  The  water  supply  of  this  whole  lower  country  is  depend- 
ent thereon,  and  should  parties  once  get  u  foothold  there  for  timber  or  mining  claims 
or  other  purposes  which  would  destroy  timber,  the  water  of  this  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory womd  surely  suffer. 

The  agency  employees  generally,  white  and  Indian,  have  done  with  zeal  and  good 
will  the  work  for  which  they  are  paid.  The  clerical  work  of  this  agency  is  very 
larse,  and  in  my  opinion  has  been  well  done.  All  that  constant  personal  supervision 
and  control  could  accomplish  has  been  done  to  advance  these  Indians  in  everything 
during  the  year. 

FORT  APACHE  DISTRICT. 

There  are,  according  to  census  of  this  year,  1,739  Indians  on  that  portion  of  the 
reservation,  all  living  north  of  the  Black  River.  They  are  separated  from  this  por- 
tion of  the  reservation  by  80  miles  of  rough  mountain  country,  and  have  very  little 
in  common  with  them,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  the  same  blood  and  much  inter- 
married, and  of  course  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  San  Carlos  Reservation.  They  are 
nominally  under  charge  of  an  ofiicer  detailed  by  the  commanding  general,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Colorado,  who  is  not  ordered  to  report  to  the  agent,  but  comes  under  his 
control  from  force  of  circumstances  only.  He  has  care  of  all  property  for  which  the 
agent  is  responsible  at  that  point,  but  id  not  in  any  way  pecuniarily  responsible  for 
the  same.  The  control  necessarily  is  vested  in  him.  If  such  detail  is  to  be  continued, 
as  I  think  it  advisable  it  should  be,  as  long  as  an  officer  is  agent  at  San  Carlos,  ana 
no  separation  is  made  by  law,  I  recommend  that  such  detail  be  made  by  the  War 
Department  as  assistant  to  the  acting  agent,  and  ordered  to  report  to  him  as  such. 
The  present  status  is  not  a  good  official  one,  and  might  be  a  source  of  trouble. 
I  renew  my  recommendation  that  these  Indians  be  given  a  separate  agency.  The 
special  report  of  the  officer  in  charge  and  my  remarks  in  the  letter  thereon  were 
intended  as  a  part  of  this  annual  report,  and  should  be  embodied  in  it,  except  the 
special  clauses  as  to  buildings,  a  recommendation  for  which  is  hereby  renewed. 

Very  little  systematic  farming  has  been  done  by  these  Indians  in  former  years. 
They  are  so  far  away  from  the  agent  that  if  the  authority  in  immediate  control  does 
not  look  personally  after  their  advancement  little  can  be  done  to  better  the  condi- 
tion from  here.  They  have  had  quite  a  number  of  implements  given  them.  Much 
more  is  hoped  for  in  future. 

The  school  at  Apache  has  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  could  have  been  wished. 
Some  friction  among  employees  and  a  generally  bad  location  for  buildings  have  been 
detrimental.  The  school  was  in  vacation  during  Januarj'  and  February  on  account 
of  condition  of  buildings.  They  have  been  much  improved,  however.  Some  future 
action  will  be  necessary  looking  to  a  new  plant  in  a  different  location. 
Very  respectfully, 

Albert  L.  Myer, 
Capiaitiy  Eleventh  Infantry,  Acting  Agent, 
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Report  of  Supekintendbnt  of  San  Carlos  School. 


San  Cablos  Agenct,  Ariz.,  July  i,  1895. 

Sir:  I  hare  the  honor  to  respectfnlJy  submit  the  annnal  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jnne  30,  1895. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  beeu  with  an  increaaed  average  attendance  of  eleven  over  that  of  the 
preceding,  being  100^,  and  has  been,  in  most  respects,  satisfactory. 

The  health  oithe  pupils  has  been  generally  good,  better  than  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  dor- 
mitories and  the  poor  water  which  this  localfty  affords  wonld  warrant. 

The  parents  have  been  kindly  disposed  and  proud  of  the  progress  of  their  children,  but  school  is 
not  popular  here,  nor  can  it  be  so  long  as  only  one  out  of  thirteen  of  school  age  can  be  accommodated 
in  Si  bool.  and  the  remaining  twelve  run  wild  and  help  to  retrograde  those  who  have  received  a  small 
beginning  in  education. 

The  age  of  the  pupils  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  several  of  the  oldest  should  be  discharged  IhiH 
year  and  their  places  filled  with  younger  children,  believing  that  they  would  derive  more  benefit  than 
the  older  pupils,  of  whom  the  ma^iority  of  the  girls  have  beeu  married  before  entering  school. 

Most  excellent  progress  has  been  made  in  the  primary  school  department,  notably  so  in  case  of  a 
beginning  class  or  Apache  and  Mohave  girls  and  boys  who  now,  without  exception,  sneak  English 
intelligently  at  all  times.  The  progress  of  the  higher  grades  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  uninter- 
ested and  inefficient  teaching  and  changes  of  instructors.  In  every  case  t  he  boys  are  more  apt  and 
intelligent  than  the  girls,  following  the  condition  of  their  downtrodden  mothers  for  generations  past. 

Much  benefit  has  been  derived  from  instruction  in  and  use  of  kindergarten  work,  and  it  is  the 
intention  to  carry  out  this  work  more  extensively  during  the  next  year.  Singing  has  been  much 
eixioye<l  and  proven  beneficial.  Re^^ular  evening  study  hour  has  been  neld  three  evenings  each  week, 
two  ovoniogs  devoted  to  singing,  with  an  intermission  monthly  for  a  general  sociable,  wnich  has  been 
greatly  eujoyed.  and  has  proven  a  means  of  teaching  the  children  what  innocent,  childlike  intercourse 
between  girls  and  boys  really  is.  which  they  had  never  before  experienced.  The  two  remaining 
evenings  have  been  given  up  to  bathing,  the  facilities  for  which  are  of  the  most  meager  and  poorest 
description. 

An  interesting  Sunday  school  has  been  held,  and  regular  church  services  conducted  by  Kev. 
Plocher.  Lutheran  missionary,  who  has  given  his  services  at  great  personal  sacrifice. 

All  holidays  have  been  appropriately  observed  with  exercises,  etc.  A  fine  Christmas  dinner  and  an 
abundantly  supplied  Christmas  tree  were  made  possible  by  the  liberality  of  the  Indian  Office  and  the 
generosity  of  Captain  Myer  and  friends  of  the  school. 

The  work  in  the  kitchen,  which  is  extremely  arduous  owing  Ut  the  excessive  heat,  has  been  well 
done,  and  girls  have  beeu  carefully  taught.  Tiie  laundry  work  also  has  been  satisfactory,  and  instruo> 
tion  given  such  as  can  be  practiced  at  home,  where  the  garments  will  be  washed  in  the  river  and  dried 
on  the  bushes,  for  to  camp  life  is  what  our  pupils  must  of  necessity  return.  The  sewing  room  has 
been  an  efficient  teacher,  tno  mending  departments  being  the  most  practical.  The  camp  Indians  are 
adepts  with  the  needle,  and  the  girls  are  easily  trained  and  do  most  excellent  work. 

The  boys,  with  the  industrial  teacher,  have  performed  the  outside  work  of  the  school,  cared  for  their 
dormitories,  etc.  Two  have  been  trained  throughout  the  year  in  the  agency  blacksmith  shop,  two  in 
the  carpenter  shop,  five  in  the  school  harness  shop,  and  five  iu  the  shoe  shop.  These  latter  have  half- 
soled  and  otherwise  repaired  283  pairs  of  school  shoes,  thus  aiding  in  making  our  supply  suffice  for 
our  needs. 

A  fine  aermotor  and  water  tank  have  been  erected,  giving  us  a  limited  qnaDtity  of  water  for  our 
school  garden,  cultivated  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  which  has  yielded  only  scanty  returns, 
although  the  instruction  and  labor  of  the  boys  have  amply  repaid  the  cost  of  seed,  which  was  small. 
We  are  much  encouraged  for  greater  efifort  in  this  line  next  year. 

Our  cows  have  furnished  allthe  milk  the  pupils  could  be  induced  to  consume,  they  being  ignorant 
of  its  use  at  their  camps,  and  do  not  learn  to  like  it  very  well. 

Much  has  been  done  in  minor  repairs,  moving  buildings,  repairing  and  constructing  fence,  erecting 
screens,  painting,  etc..  the  boys  doing  their  work  well  ana  cheerfully.  The  neecT of  a  competent 
general  mechanic,  as  industrial  teacher,  is  much  felt  and  wonld  aid  us  greatly. 

A  creditable  display  of  schoolroom,  kindergarten,  aud  manual  work  was  sent  to  the  International 
and  Cotton  States  Exposition,  which,  we  trust,  will  aid  in  placing  the  despised  Apaches  in  a  favora- 
ble light.  in«         ,  .  i*         8  F  F 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  good  discipline  was  maintained  with  difficulty,  making  stringent 
measures  necessary,  but  during  the  latter  part,  the  chief  cause  having  been  removed,  it  has  been 
comparatively  easy,  and  all  are  happy  and  content,  no  case  of  running  away,  insubordination,  nor 
intoxication  having  occurred.  The  efficient  service  of  the  Indian  disciplinarian,  Justin  Shedce.  n 
returned  Carlisle  student,  has  been  much  appreciated  in  this  direction.  He  also  acceptably  fills  the 
necessary  position  of  interpreter  for  Indians  carrying  on  business  with  the  school. 

During  the  >;ear  the  Indian  visitora  have  1>een  hequcnt  and  interested  observers  at  the  school,  aud 
all  parents  visit  fireely  on  Saturday,  which  day  is  given  up  to  this  purpose. 

School  closed  with  an  open  day  with  a  bountiful  dinner  for  all  parents,  and  the  songs,  recitations, 
marches,  drills,  etc.,  of  the  children  were  apparently  much  eujoyed  by  the  Indians  present. 

The  extreme  heat  has  made  the  month  or  June  a  severely  tr^'ing  one  to  the  pupils  and  employees 
alike,  and  the  health  of  all  would  be  benefited  by  an  intermission  of  school  during  that  month,  the 
strain  being  almost  unendurable. 

The  school  has  been  visited  by  Supervisor  Heinemann  and  United  States  Indian  Inspector  Duncan. 
Also  by  representatives  from  noureser\'ation  schools,  who  have  in  each  case  failed  to  seoure  a  pupil 
for  such  school. 

We  have  received  the  hearty  suppoi  t  and  every  needed  aid  and  encouragement  Arom  Captain  Myer, 
without  whose  complete  cooperation  no  degree  of  success  could  have  been  experienced. 

The  need  of  a  dormitory  building,  a  bakery,  and  bath  house  is  very  great,  the  addition  of  which 
would  increase  the  capacity  of  the  school  by  at  least  twenty-five. 

Appreciative  of  and  grateful  for  all  favors  received,  I  am, 
V  ery  respectfully, 

Ltdla  L.  Hukt, 
8up€rintend0HL 

Capt.  Albert  L.  Mtbr, 

Acting  Unit4d  States  Indian  A^«n^ 
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Beport  of  Superintendent  of  Fort  Apache  School. 

San  Cablos  Aoehot, 
Fort  Apache,  Ariz.,  July  5, 1895. 

Sis:  I  hare  the  honor  to  anhmit  my  second  and  last  annual  report  as  saperintendent  of  this  school, 
lo  (toing  so  I  realize  the  Inconsistency  of  flattering  statements  in  reference  to  our  last  year's  progress 
as  a  commaual  and  formative  organization.  However,  the  present  status  of  the  schoofis  bat  a  logical 
i^^t  of  the  conditions  nnder  which  we  have  labored. 

On  January  12.  by  authority  of  the  Indian  Office,  onr  ftftytwo  school  children  were  allowed  to 
return  to  their  homes  in  order  that  the  school  buildings  might  be  repaired.  On  April  2  school  was 
reopened  with  an  attendance  of  twenty-four  boys.  No  repairs  were  made  on  buildings  till  near  the 
last  week  of  April;  hence  our  small  enrollment,  exclusively  of  boys.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  much 
improvement  has  retxntly  been  effected  in  the  wav  of  rendering  our  buildings  comparatively  com- 
fortable. The  school  can  now  aceommodate  forty  ooys  and  about  twenty -five  girls.  We  need  an 
additional  building  for  class  and  assembly  rooms.  We  have  but  one  room  (20  by  20  feet)  which  can  be 
used  for  such  purposes. 

School  haa  b«en  in  session  two  hundred  and  twentgr-four  days  during  the  last  year,  with  one  week's 
suspension  of  class  work  during  the  Christmas  holidays  and  two  weeks  in  June,  in  order  that  repairs 
be  made  in  building  in  which  the  schoolroom  Is  situated.  All  circumstances  considered,  a  very  credit- 
able work  has  been  doue  in  the  schoolrooms. 

There  has  been  little  opportunity  within  the  last  year  for  boys  to  assist  in  mechanical  work,  but 
since  their  return  in  April  they  have  received  much  instructum  in  gardening,  and  have  been  of 
material  assistance  in  making  a  good  garden. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  school  year  both  cirls  and  boys  performed  domestic  services,  the  boys 
tt  well  as  the  girls,  under  direction  of  the  asslstjint  matron,  doing  their  own  laundry  work,  and 
assisting  in  the  dining  room.    Since  April  details  for  all  work  have  consisted  solely  of  boys. 

The  school  is  now  attaining  a  footing  which  will  assure  more  successful  work  m  the  niture,  if  ao 
enthusiast  in  Indian  work  is  sent  as  superintendent. 

While  the  employc^ee  of  the  school  liave  struggled  earnestly  to  make  the  school  a  suoceas,  and 
shirked  no  duty  required  of  them,  I  am  much  discouraged  with  the  showing  of  the  year's  work. 

With  much  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  received  n-om  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  and 
the  Indian  Office,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Bknj.  F.  Jackson. 

(The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools^  through  Lieut.  W.  0.  Rivers,  officer  in  charge  White  Moun- 
tain Apachee,  and  Capt.  A.  L.  Myer,  actmg  United  States  Indian  agent.) 
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KEPORT  OF  HOOPA  VALLEY  AGENCY. 

HooPA  Valley  Agency,  Cal.,  August  26, 1895, 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  report  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Hoopa  and  Lower  Klamath  Biver  Indians  of  this  reservation  for  the  year  ending 
Jane  30,  1895: 

UOOPA8. 

Number  of  Indians  on  the  reservation — males,  229;  females,  263  . .  492 

Males  above  18  years 134 

Females  above  14  years 185 

Children  6  to  16  years 114 

Number  of  family  groups 135 

Births  during  the  year 13 

Deaths  during  the  year 13 

Modem  houses  occupied  by  Indians 93 

Modem  houses  built  this  year 6 

Bams  and  other  buildings 42 

Bams  and  other  buildings  built  during  the  year 5 

Stock  owned  by  Indians: 

Horses 234 

Mules 15 

Cattle [\  339 

Swine 339 

Fowls 1,823 

Land  cultivated  during  the  year: 

By  agency  and  school acres..  80 

By  Indians do....  723 

Total 803 

Increase  over  last  year acres..  117 

5069  I  A 9 
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The  ywld  will  be  approximately  as  I'ollows : 

Wheat bushels..  3,500 

Oats do 3,600 

Hay tons..      550 

Com bushels. .      300 

Beans do 200 

Vegetables do 5,500 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  logs  were  brought  to  the  mill  and  sawed  into  171,400 
feet  of  assorted  lumber. 

Fourteen  and  one-half  miles  of  ues  wa^n  road  were  graded  and  opened  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  reservation  and  3^  miles  of  the  old  road  in  the  valley  repaired 
and  reopened.  This  work  involved  the  movement  of  over  11,000  cubic  yards  of  earth 
and  rock  and  the  construction  of  eleven  bridges  and  numerous  culverts.  All  the 
arable  land  on  the  northern  part  of  the  reservation  is  now  liccessible  to  vehicles  aad 
farm  machinery,  and  the  work  has  resulted  in  a  visible  impetus  to  home  making 
outside  the  valley. 

The  allottiieut  of  the  land  is  now  in  progress  and  will  be  finished  this  fall  as  far  aa 
surveys  have  been  made  for  the  purpose.  The  i>eople  api>ear  to  be  contented  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  done  and  to  be  anxious  to  have  it  completed.  The 
survey  should  be  extended  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  conveniently. 

Agriculture  is  the  only  industry  the  people  have  an  inclination  for,  and  it  la  the 
only  i>ermanent  occupation  possible  for  them  or  that  they  can  suecessfolly  follow. 
Those  who  are  not  too  old  and  weak  to  labor  are  now  wholly  self-sustaining. 

The  boarding  school  was  in  session  ten  months  of  the  year,  from  September  to 
June.  The  result  of  the  year's  work  in  education  is  satisfactory  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  average  for  the  year  is  95  per  cent;  the  greatest  number  in  attendance 
at  any  time,  115.  Four  of  the  advanced  pupils  will  be  sent  to  the  Carlisle  school  in 
September  to  take  a  higher  course.  The  personnel  of  the  school  is  efflcient  and  sat- 
isfactory in  every  respect. 

LOWER  KLAMATH   RIVEK  INDIANS. 

Total  number  on  the  old  reservation,  including  the  connecting  strip: 

Males 302 

Females 371 

Total 673 

Children  6  to  16  years 161 

Number  of  family  groups 168 

Modem  houses  occupied  by  Indians  (sawed  and  split  lumber) 137 

Indian  houses  occupied  by  Indians  (stone  and  hewn  slabs) 31 

\-  mber  of  horses  and  mules 76 

Number  of  cattle 26 

About  five-sixths  of  the  cultivated  area  is  in  small  tracts,  cultivated  as  gardens. 
About  50  per  cent  of  the  subsistence  of  the  people  is  derived  from  agriculture. 

The  people  are  friendly,  and  appear  to  be  contented.  The  local  magistrates  take 
cognizance  of  offenses  occurring  among  them,  and  they  appear  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  change. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  E.  Dougubrty, 
Captain,  U,  8*  A,,  Acting  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Hoopa  Valley  School. 

HooPA  Yallkt,  Cal.,  Jidy  i,  1896, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  annual  report  of  the  Hoopa  Valley  boarding  school  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1805. 

The  term  just  closed  is  the  third  year  of  the  Mchool.  Tho  average  daily  attendance  for  the  term  ii 
95.  The  attendance  was  low  during  the  month  of  Septoinbcr.  Counting  mini  October  J,  the  averag* 
daily  attendance  in  100.    The  average  ago  falls  1)etwoen  10  and  II  years. 

Our  lirst  concern  has  been  for  t  he  he.nUh  and  comfort  of  the  children.  We  are  glad  indeed  to  be  able 
again  to  place  a  cipher  in  the  death  column.  Since  the  lioarding  school  flrst  opened  no  death  has 
occurrwl.  During  tlie  month  of  May  we  had  a  Hev«»r«5  case  ol  membranous  croup  and  one  caae  of 
pleurisy  complicated  with  rheumatism.  Besides  these  two  instances,  wo  have  had  no  cases  which  gave 
us  any  more  concern  tlian  the  exercine  of  due  diligence  and  pruraptneMs  in  their  care  and  treatment. 
Throughout  the  year  the  children  hav<«  been,  sis  a  rule,  hapiiy  and  healthy  and  have  grown  rapidly. 

The  mdustrial*department  for  the  girls  is  well  organized.  The;^  are  vetting  the  greatest  poaaible 
good  out  of  the  ujual  necessarv  work,  along  with  the  Hpecial  training  given  by  the  cunployces  in  th^ 
respective  departments.  The  industrial  department  for  the  boys  is  much  improved  over  the  pfrevloaa 
year.  Much  good  has  been  done  by  way  of  cultivating  in  them  habits  of  promptness  and  iBdnatry  and 
ill  teaching  them  to  expect  to  work. 
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The  literary  department  has  dune  vary  creditable  work.  At  the  present  rate  of  improTement  it  will 
lot  be  many  years  till  all  the  yoanger  generation  of  Hoopas  will  be  able  to  read  luid  write. 

The  younger  parents  actively  favor  vacation.  Wliite  people  who  have  lived  for  a  iiumber  of  years 
IB  tills  nart  of  the  country  say  that  they  can  see  a  general  improvement  among  the  Indians  since  the 
aUbiishment  of  the  school. 

We  have  been  favored  by  occasional  visits  from  teaohers  of  the  district  schools.'  They  fVeely 
ackoowledee  that  Indian  children  do  much  better  in  this  school  than  in  theirs. 

We  now  nave  a  new  school  building,  with  a  capacity  of  120  pupils.    An  extension  has  b^u  built  to 
the  eirls'  dormitory.    A  new  drying  room  and  other  improvements  have  been  added  to  the  laundr3\ 
In  fact,  all  needed  improvements  are  being  added  by  the  officer  in  charge  as  fast  as  possible. 
Four  pupils  have  been  recommended  for  transfer  to  a  nonreservation  school 
School  closed  with  an  exposition  of  some  of  the  school  work,  to  which  the  public  was  invited. 
Bespectfnlly  submitted. 

Hknry  A.  KEaiDAU 
Superintendent  and  Principal  Teacher. 
Approved. 

Wm.  E.  Bouqhbbty. 
Captain,  U.  8.  A.,  Acting  Agent, 
The  SuPKBDrnarDEirr  ov  Indian  Sohoou. 


REPORT  OF  MISSION-TULE  RIVER  AGENCY. 

San  Jacinto,  Cal.,  August  Sly  1895. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  Bubniit  this  my  third  annnal  report  of  the  affairs  of  this 
agency,  together  with  required  statistics. 

The  inclosed  census  report  shows  a  total  population  of  3,791  Indians.  I  have  not 
taken  a  complete  census  this  year,  for  want  or  time  more  than  for  any  other  reason. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  generally  quiet,  inoffensive,  and  industrious.  Pro- 
gressive in  their  general  habits,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  farming  and  domestic 
pursuits,  they  are  advancing  in  civilization.  The  matter  of  improving  their  stock  is 
a  subject  in  which  the  Indians  are  very  much  interested.  I  have  a  desire  to  advance 
this  commendable  industry.    To  that  end  I  shall  ask  for  information. 

Tole  Biver  Reservation  has  produced  very  fair  crops  under  the  management  of 
Farmer  Stiee,  which,  unfortunately  for  the  Indians,  have  been  in  part  destroyed  by 
hordes  of  ground  squirrels,  though  Mr.  Stice  employed  all  possible  efforts  to  destroy 
thepests. 

The  Indians'  stock  and  dwellings  have  received  attention  during  the  year;  the 
improvements  are  very  satisfactory. 

Potrero  Bec6rvation.—The  Escondido  Irrigation  Company  has  finished  its  irrigation 
ditch  through  the  reservation.  At  the  present  time  I  can  see  no  injury  that  can  occur 
to  Indiana  or  reservation.  The  company  has  furnished  employment  to  the  Indians 
since  beginning  the  work,  as  it  agreed  to  do. 

The  La  Jolla  school  building  needs  some  repairs,  which  will  be  estimated  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1896. 

Kesa  Grande,  on  traet  Vo.  2  of  the  Santa  Tsabel  Beiervatioin.— I  have  suo6heded  in 
part — that  is  to  say,  I  have  reduced  the  quantity  of  liquor  drunk  on  the  reservation. 

The  school  building  needs  some  repairs  and  the  water  supply  requires  attention 
and  improving. 

Temeeola  Besenration. — The  outrageous  murder  of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Piatt,  teacher  of 
th^  Pechango  Indian  day  school,  is  still  a  mystery,  as  well  as  the  burning  of  the 
school  building.  Mateo  Pa,  the  captain,  was  arrested,  and,  together  with  other 
Indians,  tried  and  acquitted.  As  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Indians,  I  prefer 
to  let  the  Courtis  finding  represent  my  views. 

I  have  Just  completed  the  new  Pechango  school  building  at  this  reservation,  which 
school  will  be  ready  to  open  September  f,  1895,  the  beginning  of  the  regular  term. 

Tama  Reservation. — The  Indians  grow  crops  on  the  low  overflow  of  the  Colora<lo 
River.  They  simply  plant  the  seed  of  the  crop  required  by  digging  a  hole  in  the 
fertile  soil,  dropping  the  seed,  covering  same,  and  patiently  wait  to  see  it  grow,  as 
they  never  cultivate.  Fair  crops  are  raised  this  way.  The  people  are  industrious 
and  work  well  under  instruction.  An  additional  farmer  would  prove  valuable  here, 
'llie  meaqnite  1>ean  is  their  principal  food,  quantities  of  which  are  stored  for  use. 
To  deprive  them  of  this  crop  would  almost  destroy  the  existence  of  the  Indians.  A 
thorough  system  of  irrigation  would  enable  the  Indians  to  grow  several  crops 
•nnaally  of  varied  articles  of  food.  These  Indiana  possess  no  cattle  or  sheep.  They 
Mem  to  have  no  desire  to  possess  them.  They  have  made  great  improvements  in  their 
4welliDg8.  Comfortable  stick  houses  have  taken  the  place  of  dugout  huts.  Many 
bouses  possess  doors  and  quite  a  number  have  windows. 

The  older  Indiana  cling  with  some  tenacity  to  the  ideas  of  witchcraft.  Disease 
and  misfortune  are  attributable  to  this  cause.  The  younger  Indians,  however,  pay 
little  attention  to  witchcraft,  and  less  to  the  medicine  man.  The  habit  of  not  only 
cremating  the  body  of  the  deceased,  but  all  the  property,  is  materially  decreasing. 
Formerly  the  hearts  of  animals  were  taken  out  and  laid  on  the  fire  as  an  offering, 
^hile  the  bodies  of  the  animals  furnished  food  for  the  guests  at  the  mourning  obse- 
<iuie8.    This  custom  is  no  longer  practiced,  and  but  little  food  or  property  is  now 
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destroyed  on  these  occasions.    I  therefore  coqclade  that  the  Ymnas  are  progressing 
in  ciyilization  at  a  fair  rate. 

Twenty-nine  Palms  Reservation  is  situated  on  the  Colorado  Desert,  and  is  quite  inac- 
cessible. 

Recently  very  valaable  gold  mines  have  been  discovered  all  around  the  reservation, 
which  are  being  worked  with  wonderful  results.  So  far  no  trouble  has  occurred,  but 
I  feel  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  camp  following  of  prosperous  min- 
ing camps  will  make  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  Indians,  in  order  to  acquire  their  valuable 
water  rights.    Of  this  I  shall  be  very  careful. 

Cahuilla Reservation. — Trouble  has  occurred  in  the  matter  of  cattle  stealing,  resulting 
in  two  Indians  being  sent  to  state  prison,  one  for  five  and  the  other  for  eight  years. 
These  convictions  were  obtained  as  much  as  otherwise  from  the  fact  that  the  boun- 
dary lines  are  not  clearly  defined  by  survey.  Thus  the  civil  authorities  have  juris- 
diction in  this  country.  Before  a  jury  it  is  almost  a  certain  conviction  for  anyone 
accused  of  the  offense  of  cattle  stealing,  especially  so  if  he  be  an  Indian. 

I  have  built  an  addition  to  the  school  building  at  Cahuilla,  which  now  is  one  of  the 
best  school  buildings  of  the  ageocy. 

Lagona  Reservation  is  in  the  same  sad  condition  as  Campo,  La  Posta,  luija,  and 
Manzanita,  as  I  reported  in  my  letter  of  January  3,  1895.  The  facts  are  that  they 
are  all  mislocated.  The  commissions  must  have  an  estimate  of  the  lands  occupied 
by  the  Indians  without  a  survey,  which  has  proved  incorrect,  as  stated. 

I  find  a  man  by  the  name  of  E.  A.  Harper  who  has  fenced  in  a  part  of  the  land 
occupied  by  Captain  Valentine,  and  also  a  part  of  their  cemetery.  Harper  has  a 
deed  from  the  State  of  California  for  the  lands  he  claims.  This  would  have  been 
avoided  had  the  commission  described  properly  the  lands  occupie<l  by  the  Indians. 
It  is  now  a  question  of  sufferance.  How  long  the  Indians  can  stay  here  with  their 
lands  so  taken  away  is  questionable. 

Capitan  Grande  Reservation  has  been  allotted  by  H.  W.  Patton  into  thirty-seven 
allotments.    The  Indians  are  contented  and  happy  with  their  lands. 

I  have  opened  a  new  Indian  day  school  on  this  reservation,  with  an  attendance  of 
thirty  children,  and  E.  T.  Thomas  as  teacher. 

Agoa  Caliente  Reservation  No.  2. — ^The  water  question  of  this  reservation  is  still 
unsettled.  Under  letter  dated  July  10, 1895, 1  am  instructed  to  give  ten  days'  notice 
to  Mr.  McCallum  and  others  in  interest  to  remove  property,  etc.,  from  the  reserva- 
tiou.  Failing  in  this,  I  am  instructed  to  take  possession  of  same  at  as  little  loss  as 
possible  to  the  parties  concerned,  all  of  which  shall  have  prompt  attention  as  soon 
as  the  parties  in  interest  return. 

Torres  Reservation.— I  have  undertaken  some  water  developments  at  the  village  of 
Torres,  on  this  reservation.  I  am  at  this  writing  unable  to  report  what  success  I 
will  have,  since  the  work  is  not  far  enough  advanced  to  say  beyond  a  question  of 
doubt  what  will  be  the  results,  but  I  feel  sure  of  final  success. 

I  have  recommended  and  asked  for  authority  to  expend  $1,750  in  the  boring  of  an 
artesian  well  at  or  near  the  Martinez  day  school  that  would  supply  irrigation  water 
for  the  village  and  pure  water  for  the  school.  The  water  in  the  present  surface  well 
is  impure  and  not  healthy.  I  have  completed  the  building  and  added  a  second  roof 
over  the  entire  structure  to  protect  the  teacher  and  pupils  from  the  intense  heat 
during  the  summer. 

Morongo  Reservation. — I  have  expanded  the  sum  of  $2,340.81  in  the  purchase' of 
material  and  employment  of  labor  in  the  construction  of  an  irrigation  canal  for  the 
Indians.  The  entire  work  has  been  performed  by  the  Indians  without  the  aid  of  a 
white  man  further  than  1  could  furnish  them  with  from  the  agency.  The  water  is 
running  in  the  canal  at  present  and  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  Indians.  While  this 
canal  is  a  success,  it  requires  to  be  extended  and  completed  to  perform  the  service 
anticipated. 

The  school  building  is  in  excellent  condition.  The  water  system  needs  improving, 
authority  for  which  was  denied  me  upon  the  ground  of  insufficient  attendance. 

Agua  Caliente  (Warner's  ranch).— The  case  between  the  Indians  and  the  owners  of 
the  ranch,  for  the  lands  and  homes  of  the  Indians,  is  yet  unsettled.  These  Indians 
need  financial  aid  in  their  hard  fieht  for  their  just  rights,  their  homes,  and  the  homes 
of  their  forefathers.    The  school  ouildiug  is  in  thorouf'h  repair. 

San  Felipe  Village. — Situated  as  this  village  is,  on  a  grant,  the  people  are  undergoing 
a  slow  process  of  persecution.  I  have  attempted  to  alleviate  their  troubles  with 
reasonable  success,  yet  I  am  satisfied  it  is  only  temporary. 

San  Lois  Rey  Village  is  in  the  same  sad  predicament  as  the  San  Felipe  Indians  are 
in.  In  both  instances  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will  be  forced  to  aban- 
don their  homes. 

Santa  Ynei  Village. — The  lands  of  this  village,  together  with  the  people,  are  very 
much  in  the  same  condition  as  last  year,  except  that  they  are  not  being  disturbed  in 
their  property  rights  by  the  whites.  I  have  hopes  of  locating  the  Indians  comfort- 
ably upon  the  lands  offered  them  by  the  ownerc  of  the  College  grant.  Just  when 
this  can  bo  done  is  questionable,  it  requiring  time  and  patience  to  succeed. 
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AllotmMitB. — I  haye  but  one  addition  to"  make  to  the  allotted  reseryations  of  this 
regency  as  reported  last  year,  which  is  that  of  Capitan  Grande,  by  H.  W.  Fatten, 
agent.    The  allotments  are : 

•  Namber. 

San  Lois  Rey,  by  Miss  Kate  Foote 51 

Potrero,  by  Carare 156 

Pala,  by  Carare 12 

Pecbanga,  by  Carare 92 

Sycaan,  by  Fatten 17 

Capitan  Grande,  by  Fatten 37 

Of  theeo  allotted  reservations  there  are  bnt  two  of  the  surveys  approved,  viz, 
Pala,  by  Carare,  twelve  allotments,  and  Syonan,  by  Fatten,  seventeen  allotments. 

The  Santa  Tsabel  and  Mesa  Grande  Indians  have  refused  to  allow  Special  Agent 
Pattofn  to  allot  their  lands.  However,  npon  my  assuring  them  of  the  benefits  to  arise 
from  the  allotment,  the  progressive  Indians  agreed  to  have  their  lands  allotted.  I 
feci  that  the  difficulty  is  overcome. 

Homestead  and  other  land  entries. — ^To  this  I  have  devoted  much  time  and  attention, 
with  reasonable  sucees.  I  have  succeeded  in  making  the  final  proof  to  the  homesteaa 
entry  of  Tom  Jhelespie's  heirs. 

Indian  dav  sefaools.— While  I  have  mentioned  the  buildings  built  and  improvements 
made  to  schools  under  the  head  of  the  reservation  upon  which  they  are  located,  I 
feel  that  to  speak  of  them  here  would  not  be  out  of  place. 

^    Martinez  school  building  has  been  completed  and  the  second  roof  added  to  protect 
the  pnpils  and  teacher  from  as  much  of  the  intense  heat  as  possible. 

Cahnilla  school  building  has  had  a  comfortable  room  added  to  accommodate  the 
teacher,  which  was  badlv  needed. 

Capitan  Grande  school  building  was  a  dwelling,  the  original  cost  of  which  was 
$2jOOO.     Being  ouite  new  I  purchased  same  for  $991.40. 

Potrero  school  building  has  been  completed,  and  is  a  splendid  building  for  the  sum 
it  coet.     The  onlv  trouble  now  is  water  for  the  grounds  and  for  drinking  purposes. 

Bincon  school  building  has  been  repaired  but  not  in  a  manner  a<lequate. 

Pechanga  school  building  has  just  been  completed.  It  has  not  yet  been  opened. 
1  will  say  of  this  building  that  we  have  no  better.  Water  is  very  scarce  and  not  of 
the  best  quality. 

Agaa  Caliente  school  building  has  undergone  thorough  repairs  and  is  now  in  first- 
class  condition.    The  water  system  has  been  thoroughly  renovated. 

The  schools  that  must  receive  attention  this  year  are :  Martinez,  for  water ;  Potrero, 
^r  water;  Saboba,  for  water  and  repairs;  Mesa  Grande,  for  water  and  repairs;  La 
Jolla,  for  repairs;  Rincon,  for  repairs.  These  improvements  I  shall  recommend  as  I 
€ome  to  them  during  the  fiscal  year  1896. 

Tnle  River  will  have  a  new  school  building  at  once.  When  completed  I-will  then 
have  eleven  day  schools  in  my  charge,  being  scattered  over  a  large  territory.  The 
distance  between  Tule  River  school  on  the  north  and  Capitan  Grande  on  the  south 
iSy  in  an  air  line,  about  420  miles ;  by  wagon  road  it  is  nearly  650  miles. 

I  herewith  submit  a  tabulated  statement  showing  names  of  teachers,  compensa- 
tion, location  of  schools,  number  of  days  attendance  at  each  school,  and  the  average 
nnmber  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year,  with  the  average»attendance,  as  follows: 


Kame  of  teftcher. 

Compen- 
sation per 
month. 

Location  of  schools. 

Namber 

of  days 

attend- 

anoe. 

Average  \ 
namber     .  „^^  ,^ 

daring        '^*^- 
the  year. 

MiM  Sftrah  E.  Morris 

$72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 

Potrero. 

3.235 
2,857 
3,722 
4,433 
2,487 
2.500 
3,724 
4,566 
500 

24.75            17 

Mr  James  M.  Oatos 

Martinez 

24.5 

18.5 

32 

19.75 

21 

36.5 

30 

30 

18  25 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Burton 

Saboba 

22  83 

Mra.l«  J.  SAlaberrv 

CahuiUa 

22  40 

Mrs.  J  H.  Babbitt.". 

Aqaa  Caliraite 

13  82 

Mrs.  Hykna  A.  Niokerson. . . 
Miss  Flora  Golsh 

Mesa  Granda 

12.44 

LaJolla 

20.47 

Miss  Ora  M.  Salmons 

Rincon 

23  06 

Mr.  E.F.  Thomas 

Capitan  Grsnde 

20  5 

Climes. — Further  than  the  outrageous  murder  of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Piatt,  of  Pechanga 
school,  the^destmction  of  the  school  building  by  fire,  and  the  case  of  cattle  stealing 
at  the  Cahnilla,  our  agency  has  been  quiet  and  free  from  trouble  of  a  serious  nature. 
At  one  time  I  feared  trouble,  and  even  bloodshed,  at  Torres,  on  the  desert,  but  all 
quieted  down.    Peace  and  harmony  now  prevail. 

bdustiias. — The  Indians  are  naturally  good  workers  when  encouraged.  Many  of 
them  have  good  farms,  which  they  care  lor  in  the  most  approved  manner.  One  in 
particular,  near  Banning,  produces  as  fine  a  grade  of  raisins  as  I  have  seen  produced 
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by  ftny  white  fanner.  I  find  some  difficulty  in  keeping  the  Indians  employed.  Oar 
largest  firalt  ^[rowers  and  those  who  should  take  more  interest  in  the  Indians  fail  to 
employ  them  m  any  capacity. 

Boadf.— I  have  caused  the  Indians  of  each  reservation  to  keep  up  and  extend  their 
wagon  roads.  They  are  beginning  to  feel  that  they  are  of  some  importance  and  take 
a  corresponding  interest  in  progressive  matters. 

Lands.— The  reservations  are,  as  you  are  aware,  scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, therefore  the  lands  vary  to  such  an  extent  as  would  beggar  description.  E  very 
class  of  soil  exists  among  the  many  reservations  in  my  charge.  What  is  deticient  in 
one  is  supplied  in  another  locality.  The  Indians  are  caring  lor  their  homes  and  lands 
very  well.  I  reeret  to  say  that  the  lands  of  tbe  Indians  on  the  Lacuna,  Canipo,  l^a 
Posta,  In%ja,  and  Mauzanita  reservations  need  Department  attention,  as  I  recom- 
mended in  my  letter  of  January  3,  1895. 

Water  for  irrigation. — I  have  made  some  improvements  in  the  irrigation  system  of 
the  various  reservations  comprising  this  agency,  all  of  which  I  have  mentioned  when 
speaking  of  the  reservation  upon  which  such  improvements  have  been  mado.  I 
would  recommend,  however,  that  water  be  developed  by  a  series  of  artesian  woUs 
for  irrigation  purposes  for  the  Desert  Indians  residing  at  Martinez,  Torres,  Agua 
Dulce,  and  Alimo  Bonita.  They  are  certainly  deserving.  Their  land  is  good,  but 
requires  an  abundance  of  water,  for  the  reason  that  at  this  writing,  at  the  locations 
named  above,  the  thermometer  registers  120^  to  130'^  F.  It  is  enough  to  live  in  this 
heat,  without  being  short  of  water.  Their  land  produces  well  when  they  have  suf- 
ficient water  to  irrigate  with. 

Many  other  places  need  attention  in  this  particular,  especially  Pechanga,  or  Teme- 
cula  Reservation.  I  shall  recommend  and  request  authority  to  develop  water  for 
the  school  and  people  of  this  reservation. 

Liqaor  traiBis. — I  have  had  no  better  success  this  year  than  last  in  the  suppression 
of  this  trade.  I  find  it  very  difficult  under  the  laws  to  obtain  sufficient  evidence  to 
convict  a  person  of  the  offense  of  selling  liquor  to  Indians. 

The  folio  wing  statement  shows  the  names  of  the  reservations  or  villages,  with  their 
population  and  sex,  number  of  children  under  18  years  of  age,  by  sexes,  mixed  blood 
number  speaking  English,  and  the  numher  of  dwellings  of  all  classes  used  by  the 
Indians. 

The  mars^inal  letters  indicate  the  tribe  to  which  each  village  or  reservation  of 
Indians  belong,  as  follows:  Y.,  Yuma;  S.  L.  R.,  San  Luis  Key;  T.  R.,  Tnle  River; 
C,  Cahullla;  D.,  Diegueno;  S.,  Serrano;  A.  C,  Agua  Caliente;  S.  I.,  Santa  Ynez. 


Name. 


^«">  ^.  l^o*''-  M«>«  Jje.  .Tof-, 


Resen'ations: 

Yums 

Saboba  

Meaa  Grande 

Potrero 

Tale  River 

CahulUa 

Capitan  Grande 

Sycoan  

Santa  Ysabel 

San  Manuel 

Temeoola 

Kincon  

Los  Coyotea 

Agua  Caliente,  No.  2 

Campo 

Cuyapipo 

Paama 

Santa  Bosa 

Pala 

AugustiDe 

Cabazon  

Torres 

Twenty 'nine  Palms. 

Moronso 

Santa  Yne« 

Iniga 

Villages: 

Puerta  de  la  Cms  a. 

Agua  Cnlicntoa 

PuerUi  Y^novla  a... 

San  Liim  Key   

San  Felipe..' 

ToUl    


Population. 


Number  of  chil- 
dren under 
18  years  of  age. 


408 
72 
»2 

114 
08 

115 
66 
22 
37 
22 
91 
68 
74 
30 
11 
20 
21 
25 
20 
22 
22 

17» 
7 

113 
27 
15 

7 
07 
32 
25 
43 


299 

73 

85 
141 

93 
111 

67 

16 

38 

16 

99 

63 

52 

24 

10 

19 

26 

26 

33 

21 

20 

141 

6 

115 

39 

17  ! 

87 
25 
25 
:<5 


707 
145 
177 
255 
191 
226 
133 

38 

75 

38 
190 
131 
126 

54 

21 

39 

47 

51 

53 

43 

42 
320 

13 
228 

66 

32  I 
I 

11  I 

154 : 

57 
50 
78  ' 


157 

23 

38 

44 

39 

47 

23 

7 

11 

6 

35 

28 

33 

10 

2 

10 

5 

8 

5 

9 

5 

62 

3 

38 

11 

7 


00 
24 
28 
63 

49  I 
38  i 
24  i 

17  ' 

4  ' 
371 
21 
24  I 

6 

3  I 

10  I 

t\ 

11  I 

7  ! 
7  I 

f*A.   ! 

1i 

6  I 


247 

*7  , 
66  I 
107  . 

88  . 
85  I 
47  I 

28  j 

10  ' 

72 

49 

57 

16 

5 
20 

9 
17 
16 
16 
12 
116 

4 
81 
28 
13 


•I 


1,965    1.82G   3,791 


1 

28  '      31 
9  19         18 
0  I        4         13 

20  t       15  I      35 

733       658    1,391 


1 
1 


300 

100 

125 

200  , 

150 

125 
75  1 
20  1 
45  ; 
25  i 

125 

100  I 
90  : 
25  J 
16  I 
20 
25  j 
25 
40  ' 
25  I 
20 

200  I 

160  I 
50  i 
25  i 
I 
5 
100  ' 
35 
30 
5(J  , 


h  U) 

K  >^ 

l°i 

ff"s 

111 

Trlbo. 

300 

200 

T. 

110 

65 

S.  L.  R, 

160 

75 

S.L.  R. 

225 

65 

S.  L.  R. 

100 

45 

T.R. 

135 

60 

C. 

100 

30 

D. 

25 

8 

D. 

50 

25 
130 
110  , 
100  I 

30 

10 

25  I 

30  I 

25 

35 

20 

20 

190 

4 

200 

50 

15 

3 

90 ; 

30  I 
35  I 

40  I 


18 

9 
45 
40 
35 
15 

5 

8 
12 
12 
10 

8 

7 
55 

2 
56 
60 

5 

•5' 
50j 
15  I 
7 
15 


S.  L.  R. 

S. 
S.  L.  R. 
S.  L.  R. 
S.  L.  R. 

C. 

D. 

D. 
S.  L.  R. 

C. 
S.  L.  R. 

C. 

0. 
-     C. 

C. 

S. 

S.I. 

S.  L.  R. 

A.C. 

A.r. 
A.r. 

S.  L.  H. 
S.  I..  R. 


2,334  !2,422    1.042  l 


aOn  Warner" «*  ranch. 
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Wttmpiiulati^n  of  tHbeSf  shewing  population  and  number  of  children  under  IS  years  of  age. 


YxMmtk 

San  Loia  Rey. 
Tul©  River  ... 

Cahnflla 

Djegoetio 

Sornno 

Alalia  C^oite 
Santa  Ynea.... 


Popnla- 
tfon. 

ChUdren 

QDder 
18  years. 

707 

247 

1,359 

512 

191 

88 

749 

266 

231 

81 

206 

91 

222 

78 

66 

28 

3,791 

1,391 

Medical  reports  of  the  agency  phyeician  you  will  find  herewith,  which  are  made  a 
part  of  this  report. 
Respectfully  submitted.  Francisco  Estudillo, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 

Report  op  Physician,  Mission-Tule  Rivkr  Agency. 

MiasioN-TnLB  River  Consolidated  AaBNCY, 

San  Jacinto,  Col.,  August  t6,  1896. 

Sot:  In  aocordaaoe  with  toot  request  as  to  the  sanitary  conditien  of  the  Mission-Tale  Indians,  I 
bare  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following : 

I  have  given  personal  attention  to  the  sick  in  their  homes  with  reasonable  success,  having  visited 
nearly  ervery  viUaee  under  yonr  care  at  least  fonr  times  daring  the  fiscal  vear  of  1895.  In  this  I  have 
been  greatly  aided  by  year  day-sohool  .teachers  and  field  matrons,  with  whom  I  leave  a  supply  of 
simple  and  nsefol  remedies.  I  always  find  that  they  make  an  Intelligent  ase  of  the  same,  which 
serre«  in  my  opinion  a  twofold  benefit.  They  are  enabled  thus  by  a  timelv  use  of  these  agents  to 
prevent  aerioua  ailments  in  nuwy  oases,  caring  aonte  attacks  of  colds,  fevers,  etc.,  and  thereby  strength- 
oiing  their  inflnence  over  the  Indians. 

We  bad  the  nsaal  epidemic  of  la  grippe  last  winter,  which  always  produces  misery  and  suffering, 
and  strikingly  illn^^trates  that  we  are  tmable  to  properly  care  for  the  aged  indigents  who  are  always 
left  to  their  own  resources  and  care  when  too  old  to  work.    We  nee<l  a  home  for  such  helpless  ones. 

I  have  not  been  hampered  or  obstmcted  in  ro^  work  daring  the  past  year  by  the  medicine  man. 
While  it  is  not  strange  that  the  old  and  superstitions  might  at  times,  in  oasM  of  severe  illness,  resort 
to  incantations,  etc,  as  practiced  by  their  achiceros,  yet  1  have  not  encountered  a  single  instance  in 
all  my  travels,  which  have  been  very  extended  daring  the  last  fiscal  year.  In  fact,  they  tell  me  frankly 
that  they  depend  npon  the  agency  physician,  teachers,  and  matrons  for  help  in  time  of  sickness,  and 
tike  aehioeros,  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted,  bear  the  same  testimony ;  indeed,  some  of  them  are  my 
most  ardent  sopporters,  and  never  want  to  be  withoat  some  of  my  medicines  in  their  honses  at  all 
times.  I  teach  the  Indians  in  every  village  the  use  of  domestic  and  simple  remedies,  listen  patiently 
to  the  history  of  their  maladies,  observe  the  strictest  secrecy  between  the  sexes,  promise  them  noth- 
ing I  can  not  or  do  not  perform,  and  in  every  way  try  to  obtain  a  better  foothold  on  their  confidence 
and  trust. 

The  vital  statistics  of  the  Mission-Tale  Agency,  which  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  coUect,  show 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  births  over  the  deaths  during  the  last  year.  Forty-four  mides  and  41 
fsmalee  died;  and  107  males  and  55  females  were  bom  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1^5. 

There  is  no  epidemic  among  the  Indians  at  present,  but  on  the  contrary  they  are  exceptionally  firee 
from  any  sickness  whatever,  and,  to  their  credit  as  a  class,  are  exerting  themselves  to  provide  and 
lay  up  snfficient  food  for  their  proper  subsistence  during  the  coming  winter. 

AU  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  C.  Wainwbight, 

FRAirciflOO  Bbtudiixo,  Physician  to  the  Mitsion-TuU  Consolidated  Agency. 

TJnUed  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  ROUND  VALLEY  AGENCY. 

Round  Valley  Agency, 

Covelo,  Cal.f  August  16, 1895. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snhmit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1895. 

The  subjoined  table,  based  on  the  census  taken  June  30, 1895,  exhibits  the  status 
of  the  different  tribes  living  upon  the  reservation : 

Concow 150 

Little  Lake  and  Redwood 135 

Ukie  and  Wylaokie 272 

Pitt  Riyer  and  Nome  Lackio 66 

Total  population 623 

Population  last  census 602 

Increase  for  this  year v-^-  ■  •    21 
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As  was  the  case  last  year,  the  apparent  increase  is  doe  to  the  return  of  absent 
Indians. 

Deaths  for  the  year 30 

Births  for  the  year 22 

Excess  of  deaths  over  births 8 

Of  the  present  i>opalation  there  are : 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 210 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 229 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 97 

Land. — All  the  agricnltnral  land  has  been  allotted,  479  allotments  having  been  made 
daring  the  year,  which,  with  122  allotments  made  last  year,  make  a  t^tal  of  601. 
The  average  size  of  each  allotment  is  a  little  over  8^  acres.  Th  s  gives  to  the  aver- 
age family  about  40  acres,  which  is  considered  ample  for  the  pi-oper  diversification 
of  crops.  This  land  is  very  fertile,  and  the  portion  given  to  each  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  good  living. 

Mountainous  and  grazing  land  comprise  about  37,000  acres.  Some  of  th  is  is  covered 
with  timber,  such  as  pine,  iir,  oak,  alder,  madroBa,  buckeye,  maple,  etc.  This  land 
is  especially  suitable  for  stock  raising. 

On  account  of  there  being  no  boundary  fence,  outside  stock  partake  of  the  benefits 
it  affords  in  common  with  toe  Indian  stock.  The  worst  feature  of  this  is  that  uusrrii- 
pulous  and  dishonest  cattlemen  prey  upon  the  Indian  cattle.  My  recommeudations 
of  previous  years  to  have  a  barb-wire  fence  erected  around  this  portion  of  the  reser- 
vation is  renewed. 

Crops. — The  principal  crop  raised  is  grain— wheat,  barley,  corn,  and  oats — and  in 
the  order  named.  This  year  all  grains  have  been  above  the  average  in  yield  and 
quality.  The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  quautities  of  produce  raised, 
as  well  as  the  result  of  other  industries  accomplished  by  the  Indians: 


Produce. 


Wheat bushels. 

Oate do... 

Barley do... 

Com do... 

Potatoes do... 

Onions do... 

Beans do... 

Other  vegetables do... 

Melons number. 

Pumpkins do... 

Hay tons. 

Hops,  dry pounds. 

Lumber,  maonfactured feet. 

Shinglee,  manufactured number. 

Fruit, 

Apples bushels. 

Pears do... 

Plums do... 

Peaches - do... 


Reserra- 
tion. 

200  ' 

300  i 
90  \ 


School.  ;  Indians. 


60  1 


20 
30 


18. 459 
197, 678  , 
48,500 


13,230 

400 

2.310 

1,080 

3,000 

50 

3,000 

75 

4.000 

3,000 

810 


Stock  owned. 


Horaes 

Mules 

Cattle 

Swine 

Domestic  fowls. 


16 

1 

40 


15  1 


400 
20 
15 

5 


350 

20 

1,450 

853 
1.400 


Fanning  implements. — There  is  a  scarcity  of  plows,  wagons,  and  harness.  All  avail- 
able pieces  of  leather,  chains,  and  wire  have  beeu  utilized  in  manufacturing  and 
repairing  work  harness;  still  the  necessities  are  far  from  being  provided  for.  Old 
plows  that  had  been  cast  aside  as  worthless  were  repaired  and  made  to  do  tempo- 
rary service.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  wagons.  While  some  of  the  more 
progressive  Indians  are,  under  my  advice,  preparing  to  purchase  these  articles  them- 
selves, there  are  a  large  number  of  others  who  will  not  and  who  can  not  procure 
these  necessary  articles  by  their  own  exertions,  at  least  for  the  present. 

XiUs.— The  sawmill  was  operated  for  four  months  of  the  year,  and  197,678  feet  of 
lumber  and  48,500  shingles  wore  manufactured.  The  demand  for  lumber  has  been 
pressing,  owing  to  the  Targe  number  of  dwellings,  barns,  granaries,  etc.,  constructed 
by  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  large  area  fenced  in  for  the  first  time.    The  boiler 
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used  is  very  old,  worn  out,  and  can  not  snpply  sufficient  power  for  the  engine.     It  is 
hop  >d  that  by  next  year  the  Government  will  supply  a  new  boiler. 

Sehooli. — The  day  school  has  been  in  operation  during  ten  months  of  the  year,  with 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  64.04,  an  increase  of  13.77  over  that  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  work  done  has  been  excellent  in  every  respect.  Industrial  work  was  intro- 
daeed  during  the  year.  This,  with  the  midday  meal  furnished,  ^ves  scope  for 
instmctiiig  the  girls  in  dressmaking,  cooking,  and  general  housekeeping,  and  for  the 
boya  practical  instruction  in  farming  and  gardening.  All  these  departments  have 
had  due  attention,  and  the  results  achieved  are  commendable. 

The  Tep<»rt  of  Miss  Rose  K.  Watson,  principal  teacher,  herewith,  will  more  fully 
acr|aamt  you  with  the  details  of  the  work  done.  To  her  efforts  more  than  to  those 
of  any  other  person  are  due  the  satisfactory  results  attained.  The  work  of  managing 
and  directing  all  the  departments  at  the  school  devolved  mainly  upon  her.  She  is  a 
worthy  lady  and  a  capable  teacher,  who,  by  her  influence  and  example,  elevates  the 
tone  and  bearing  of  the  pupils  and  employees. 

Boildiiigi. — There  were  constructed  during  the  year  a  commodious  storehouse  and 
office  »Dd  a  tank  house,  the  latter  to  shelter  the  water  supply  for  the  school.  A 
nnmber  of  old  barns,  granaries,  and  other  unnecessary  and  worthless  buildings  at 
the  agency  have  been  partially  torn  down  and  the  material  issued  to  deserving 
Indians,  to  be  used  by  them  in  the  erection  of  new  bams  and  granaries  on  their  own 
farms.     The  work  of  demolition  and  distribution  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

Betigioiu  work. — Rev.  Colin  Anderson  and  wife,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chnr^,  have  been  in  charge  Of  religions  matters  during  the  entire  year.  This  self- 
sacrificing  couple  are  doing  everything  possible  for  the  spiritual*  welfare  of  the 
Indians.  I  am  incline*!  to  believe  that  an  impression  for  good  has  been  made. 
Larger  congregations  attend  divine  services  than  formerly.  This  attendance  is 
purely  voluntary,  no  temporal  inducements  of  any  kind  being  hebl  out. 

Progrev. — The  progress  made  during  the  year  has  been  such  as  to  astonish  many 
of  the  white  citizens.  It  certainly  has  exceeded  my  most  sangume  expectations.  It 
can  safely  be  said  that  these  Indians  earn  their  living  by  honest  and  well-directed 
toil.  Their  moile  of  living  and  habits  are  l>eing  gradually  ai^usted  to  their  altered 
conditions — conditions  which,  though  not  suddenly  forced  upon  them,  were  never- 
theless difficult  to  grasp  and  understand  by  a  people  who  had  previously  been  fed 
and  clothed  by  the  Govemirent,  to  be  in  the  short  period  of  less  than  two  years 
compelled  to  look  ahead  and  provide  these  necessities  for  themselves.  The  hardest 
part  of  the  task  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  thought  in  the  future  a  little  assist- 
ance by  way  of  encouragement  will  only  be  necessary  to  induce  them  to  persevere. 
Perseverance  in  the  policy  now  pursued  must  lead  them  to  not  only  be  absolutely 
self-supporting,  but  to  be  productive  citizens. 

The  thanks  of  the  Indians  and  employees  are  due  the  Department  for  prompt 
attention  to  our  wants  and  for  uniform  courtesy. 

Very  resi>ectfully,  Thomas  Connolly, 

First  Lieutenant y  Fir$t  Infantry ^  Acting  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Roi'nd  Valley  School* 

Round  Valley  Day  School,  July  J,  1895, 

Sol:  I  bar©  the  honor  to  nabmit  ray  second  animal  report  of  this  Rchool. 

Orrins  to  npeolal  arran&rementfl  made  in  reeard  to  hop  picking,  achool  did  not  open  this  year  till  the 
17th  of  September,  and  cloaoa  the  15tb  of  Ju^'. 

There  has  been  a  eligbt  inoreafte  in  the  enrollment  and  a  great  increase  in  the  average  attendance. 
Ind<^^  the  attendance  has  l^een  excellent,  considering  the  hard  winter  and  the  long  distances  many 
of  the  children  have  to  come  over  Dad  roads.  And  during  the  winter  there  was  an  epidemic  of 
roorapa.  which  necessarily  decreased  the  attendance  for  awhile. 

The  highest  nnmber  of  fnll  boardera  was  eight  There  are  now  only  three— one  girl,  aged  17,  and 
two  boys,  aged  12  and  8.  They  are  orphans,  and  have  been  especially  cared  for.  They  have  enjoyed 
a  comfortable  home  life  at  the  school  and  it  would  be  hard  for  them  to  go  back  lo  their  former  way  of 
living.  EflTorts  are  being  made  by  the  agent  to  have  them  sent  to  a  good  training  school.  They  are 
healthy,  intelligent  chilmn,  the  little  boy  exceptionally  so. 

Tbe'clasa-room  work  is  creditable.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  arithmetic,  langnage,  writ' 
ing,  apelUng,  and  the  laws  of  hygiene.  This  grade  of  work  is  really  in  advance  of  that  outBned  for 
day  schools,  and  would  compare  favorably  with  work  done  in  any  agency  boarding  school. 

There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  health,  appearance,  and  manners  of  the  children. 

Efforts  have  been  raaoe  by  the  agent  and  the  school  employees  to  induce  the  more  advanced  pnpils 
to  go  to  some  training  school.  Many  of  the  )mpils  were  willing  to  go,  but  were  strongly  opposed  by 
their  parents.  The  a^alt  Indians  have  but  one  idea  about  a  nonreservation  school,  viz,  the  children 
that  go  there  die.  » .  «.       j  x_i        * 

The  onting  system  is  not  practicable  here.  The  surroundings  are  anch  that  it  would  be  a  detriment 
rather  tluui  m  help  to  the  children. 
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The  sanitary  condition  of  the  schoolrooms  is  now  ver^  good.  Last  spring  the  agent  caused  large 
air  ducts  and  other  ventilators  to  be  put  in.  Up  to  that  time  the  atmosphereof  the  schoolrooms  waa 
so  heavy  and  fotid  that  it  was  poisoning  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  schoolrooms  are  too  small 
for  the  number  of  pupils  crowded  into  them. 

There  has  been  great  improvement  all  along  the  line  of  industrial  work.  The  children  are  detoiled 
to  help  in  every  department,  and  are  cheerful,  happy  workers.  Indeed,  I  never  saw  happier  Indian 
children. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  this  year  to  farming  and  to  both  vegetable  and  flower  gardening;. 
Tljese  children  are  especially  fond  of  flowers.  There  are  now  in  the  front  yard  thirty  choice  roses,  a 
number  of  choice  chrysanthemums,  and  other  flne  flowers.  The  vegetable  ganlen  is  in  a  thrifty  con- 
dition and  the  children  daily  eqjoy  the  fruit.s  of  their  work.  They  have  had  an  abnndance  of  onions 
and  lettuce,  and  the  pease  and  potatoes  are  just  coming.  We  hope  to  have  plenty  of  cabbage,  potatoes, 
and  onions  for  winter  use.  The  heans  were  killed  by  a  late  frost,  and,  though  they  have  neen  re- 
planted, we  can  look  for  but'a  meager  crop. 

Following  are  the  number  of  articles  manufactured  in  sewing  room  from  September  17, 1894,  to 
June  30,  1895: 

Aprons 12      Dresses,  assorted 204 

itedspread 1      Drawers pairs..  36 

Balmoral  skirts 36      Pillowslips 10 

CajK) 1      Sheets 10 

Clothes  bag 1       Skirtwaists 25 

Curtains 26      Skirts 25- 

(■oflin  pillows 3      Skirts  (flannel) 8 

Chemise 36      Shrouds 3 

Corset  waists 4   I   Table  cloths 5 

Combination  undersuiti 25   '   lYousers pairs..  5 

Efficient  work  has  also  been  done  in  the  kitchen,  and  dining  room.  The  present  force  of  employees 
have  given  satisfaction  in  their  respective  departments.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  force  since 
January,  when  the  Indian  a.H8i8tant  died.  His  place  was  immediately  filled  by  an  intelligent  half 
blood. 

,  Perfect  harmony  has  existed  between  agency  and  school.  As  last  year,  the  agent  has  given  na  his 
earnest  support  an«l  the  large  attondauce  is  chiefly  due  to  his  zeal. 

During  last  spring  we  discovered  that  robberies  were  being  committed  at  the  school— that  some 
of  the  Government  as  well  a«  the  employees'  stores  were  missing.  The  facts  were  reported  to  tho 
agent,  and  he  took  immediate  steps  to  find  the  perpetrators.  TTiey  jproved  to  be  some  of  the  half- 
blood  pupils,  instigated  by  other  half  bloods  and  the  white  fathers  of  the  pupils.  Two  of  the  boys 
wore  expelled;  some  were  withdrawn  by  their  parents,  and  some  were  punished  byfthe  agent  and  then 
allowed  to  return  to  school,  as  no  more  trouble  was  feared  from  them.  But  at  the  time  the  offenders 
were  discovered  there  was  considerable  trouble  at  the  agency  and  school.  The  agent's  life  was 
threatened,  and  the  school  en)ijloyecs  feared  for  their  lives.  The  agent  bravely  stood  his  ground,  took 
stringent  measures  to  suuprcMs  the  trouble,  and  soon  quiet  and  security  were  restored.  I  think  now 
that  no  more  trouble  of  the  kind  may  be  apprehended,  as  the  Indians  seem  well  pleased  with  agency 
and  school. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Rose  K.  Watsoit,  Principal  Uacher. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  IN  COLORADO. 

REPORT  OF  SOUTHERN  UTE  AGENCY. 

SouTHKitN  Ute  Agency, 
Ignacio,  Colo.^  September  15, 1895, 

Sir  !  I  have  tho  honor  to  snhmit  my  Becond  annual  report,  delay  in  forwarding  being 
occasioned  by  attention  to  allotments  of  lands  and  knowledge  of  the  vast  number 
of  reports  that  have  been  sent  from  and  regarding  this  agency  from  opening  of 
Utah-Ute  invasion  in  November  last  to  date. 

The  ceu.sus  having  been  forwarded  and  location  committed  to  memory  through  aid 
of  Associated  Press  and  frequent  visits  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  in8x>ector, 
and  others  interested  in  Indian  welfare,  I  will  omit  the  usual  stereotyped  opening 
and  brief  such  matters  as  will  necessarily  have  to  be  passed  upon. 

Condition.— The  Utes  are  larjorely  blanket  Indians.  The  "Western  or  Weminuebe 
tribe,  under  leadership  of  Chiefs  Ignacio  and  Mariano  and  their  subohiefis,  oppose 
schools  and  farming,  and  are  about  all  in  the  blanket,  and  while  the  Moache  and 
Capote  Utes  are  far  more  deserving,  yet  they  do  not  take  kindly  to  educational 
affairs.  But  as  the  laws  of  Coloratlo  provide  for  compulsory  education,  their  accept- 
ance of  citizenship  will  no  doubt  result  in  more  gratifying  educational  conditions. 
We  now  have  180  in  citizen  dress,  full  and  in  part  (vest  and  pants),  as  against  less  than 
half  a  dozen  in  1893.  The  boys,  however,  are  severe  on  clothing,  and  as  the  allow- 
ance is  meager  they  drift  back  into  leggings  and  blankets  during  the  summer  months. 

Chief  Iguacio  and  his  subchiefs  of  the  Weminuche  band  have  not  reported  at  this 
agency,  other  than  when  ncconipanying  Dnrango  citizens  by  rail,  since  October, 
lo94.  There  ha^^  been  a  hostile  and  uuHucial  feeling  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
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bftnclsfor  the  past  ten  years,  and  as  the  Weminuchca  and  whites  are  practically  nnan- 
liDous  against  allotment,  the  latter  are  active  in  poisojiinjj^  the  Indian  mind  against 
all  tencling  to  obedience  and  betterment  of  condition. 

The  sworn  statement  of  one  among  Durango's  len<ling  commercial  men  is  to  the 
effect  that  some  '*$10,000  has  been  raised  and  expended''  in  the  work  of  ** inducing 
and  aiding  removal  of  Utes."  As  to  the  character  of  the  *'aid''  and  methods  of 
••inducing*' removal,  the  Department  officials  have  been  by  investigation  advised. 
It  is  known  in  the  West  as  the  **  lubricating  system  "  and  ]>racticed  largely  by  whites 
dnf  ing  election  contests;  bnt  twenty  years'  observation  in  tliis  section  prompts  the 
assertion  that  the  blanket  Indian  has  the  preponderance  of  intejijrity,  if  such  it  may 
be  termed ,  as  he  stays  bought. 

Agricnltiire. — The  bill  providing  for  Ute  removal,  approved  February  20,  1895,  very 
naturally  prevented  issuance  of  other  than  sufficient  seeds  to  prevent  idleness. 
However,  by  assistance  of  the  post  trader  and  borrowing  from  the  granary  we  have 
managed  to  show  the  best  grain  acreage  and  yield  within  the  history  of  the  reser- 
vation. The  (lovemment  issued  15,000  pounds  of  oats,  the  agent  11,500  pounds  of 
wheat,  and  the  acreage  aggregates  296  acres.  The  season  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  evidences  of  growth  in  this  office  show  wheat  over  5  feet  6  inches  and 
oats  7  feet  2  inches,  raisetl  by  Pe  bring  and  Buckskin  Charley.  Three  crops  of 
alfalfa  will  be  cut.  The  corn  yield  is  good,  great  for  this  altitude,  and  vegetables, 
potatoes,  and  squash  excellent. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  pending  treaties  and  disturbed  conditions  have  prevented 
compliance  witn  the  treaty  of  1880  and  r«»tarded  farming,  as  we  now  have  some 
twenty  Indians  with  post  holes  dng,  posts  scattered,  and  yet  no  wire  to  fence  or 
wagons  to  accomodate  their  wants  and  desires.  In  the  case  of  A  ca  moo  he  actually 
pnllefl  his  posts  by  lashing  them  on  either  side  of  his  saddle  horse,  as  there  were  no 
wagons  to  issue,  the  ones  on  the  rolls  for  agency  use  being  loaned  to  others. 

The  anxiety  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Moache  and  Capote  I'tes  to  engage  in 
agriealture  can  be  better  evidenced*  by  their  stern  refusal  to  be  swerved  or  swayed 
by  the  superstitious  appeals  of  Chief  Ipiacio,  or  the  ''$10,000  Durango  collection,'' 
than  by  any  assertion  that  can  be  written  in  proof  of  their  sincerity  by  those 
intmsted  with  their  keeping.  They  only  ask  fultillmeut  of  treaty  obligations,  and 
it  is  wrong  in  policy  and  erroneous  in  principle  to  longer  withhold  that  which  is  so 
long  overdue. 

Deportment.— The  year  has  passed  without  a  crime — not  an  act  of  larceny,  grand 
or  petit.  Stringent  orders  as  to  utilizing  whisky  sellers  for  a  target  has  practically 
broken  up  the  traffic.  The  agent  arrested  Santiago  Cooper,  a  Mexican,  for  selling 
whisky  to  Dick  Charley,  and  the  United  States  grand  jury  indicted  him.  •  Durango 
provided  bail,  and  the  United  States  marshal  is  now  urging  the  bondsmen  to  deliver 
either  the  prisoner  or  the  currency.  The  work  of  bond  giving  for  wretches  without 
reasonable  excuse  for  existence  is  also  being  discouraged. 

Health. — The  health  of  the  tribes  has  been  good  and  the  death  roll  very  low.  I  can 
not  give  a  detailed  report,  as  the  agency  physician,  Dr.  F.  C.  Blachly,  is  an  inmate 
of  Mercy  Hospital,  Durango,  with  a  compound  fracture  of  his  left  leg,  the  result  of 
his  horse  falling  upon  him  while  in  discharge  of  duty.  During  his  continement  Dr. 
Winters,  of  Durango,  attends  to  the  afflicted,  sore  eyes  predominating.  One  case, 
that  of  an  Indian  woman,  was  sufficiently  serious  to  necessitate  the  removal  of  an 
eye.  The  Indians  opposed  the  operation,  but  the  squaw  yielded  to  the  agent's 
entreaties,  and  at  present  she  is  in  her  tepee  sound  and  well.  Buckskin  Charley, 
chief  of  the  Moaohes,  witnessed  the  operation  with  silent  interest,  and,  being  con- 
verted, will  submit  to  the  knife  Wednesday.  He  is  troubled  with  a  cataract  growth 
in  both  eyes,  and  removal  will  be  attended  with  but  little  pain  and  inconvenience. 
I  have  written  the  Department  for  a  glass  eye  for  the  Indian  woman  mentioned,  and 
trust  to  receive  it,  as  there  is  nothing  so  indisputable  as  success  in  surgery  when  it 
comes  to  retiring  the  medicine  man,  and  at  present  he  is  practically  out  of  business, 
except  as  among  the  Western  or  Weminuche  Utes. 

We  have  no  hospital,  and  being  pushed  for  room  and  aooommo<lations,  those 
requiring  sanitary  precaution  in  surgical  cases  are  nursed  and  fed  by  employees  and 
quartered  in  the  drug  store  during  the  convalescent  period.  So  far  not  a  case  of 
amputation,  laparotomy,  or  less  difficult  operations  has  resulted  fatally,  and  nursing, 
although  unpleasant,  is  absolutely  essential  to  success,  and  as  but  limited  accommo- 
dations have  been  asked  for  they  should  be  granted.  Two  or  three  rooms  and  double 
the  number*of  cots  would  meet  the  emergency,  and  Mexican  women  can  be  secured 
as  nurses  for  those  of  their  sex  at  $1  per  day. 

Educational. — The  Utes  have  practically  no  children  at  school,  and  this  condition 
should  not  be  tolerated,  as  Fort  Lewis  Indian  school  adjoins  and  is  convenient  to  all 
sections  of  the  reserve.  It  requires  compulsory  educational  laws  to  secure  school 
attendance  by  whites  in  this  and  other  States,  and  just  why  an  Indian  sljonld  be 
permitted  to  escape  positive  and  pronounced  discipline  in  matters  educational  is 
somewhat  beyond  the  expanse  of  ordinary  comprehension.  The  Utes  are  possibly 
the  worst  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  tis  to  schools,  and  the  fault  is  due  largely  to  an 
indillgence  on  the  part  of  those  who  instruct  agents.     Chief  Ignacio  was,  nniler  the 
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pievioQS  administrfttion,  deposed  as  chief  of  police  for  interfering  in  school  aff* 
and  taking  children  from  Fort  Lewis  school.  Durango  citis^ens,  who  have  for  years 
been  coaching  and  flattering  the  chief  for  a  purpose,  secured  by  telegraph,  throa^h 
CoDgressioual  aid,  the  services  of  Secretary  Noble  in  revoking  the  Commissioner's 
order.  This  act  has  been  construed  to  mean  that  they  do  not  have  to  j^o  to  school 
and  that  .Durango  is  more  powerful  than  Washington.  Such  practices  render 
entreaty  powerless  and  call  for  stringent  and  compulsory  orders.  Last  week  one 
Antonio  Berry,  a  Mexican  resident  of  Durango,  was  on  the  borders  of  the  reserve 
some  miles  below  the  agency  telling  the  Indians  not  to  take  land ;  that  if  they  went 
with  Iguacio  there  would  be  no  work,  no  farms,  no  schools ;  that  the  Government; 
had  to  support  them  and  the  agent  was  robbing  them;  that  the  Government  would. 
abandon  them  if  they  took  land  in  severalty,  and  they  would  be  barred  from  rations 
at  the  Navajo  Spring  Agency.  There  was  nothing  left  unsaid  calculated  to  poison 
their  minds,  and  if  1  can  succeed  in  catching  him  outride  of  La  Plata  County 
(Durango)  will  aim  to  arraign  him  for  such  practices,  as  it  is  absolutely  useless  to 
arraign  a  trespasser  or  evil  doer  in  that  city  under  existing  conditions,  as  the  agent 
would  be  more  certain  of  fine  or  punishment  than  the  transgressor.  The  sooner  the 
Utes  are  taught  that  strict  adherence  to  orders  and  instructions  are  nece&sary  to 
secure  food  and  raiment  the  more  gratifying  will  be  their  progress  in  school  affairs ; 
and  in  all  other  matters  want  of  authority  to  enforce  rijgid  discipline  prevents. 

Missionary  work.— Rev.  Rodriques,  the  resident  missionary,  is  at  least  a  tireless 
toiler,  and  no  Sunday  passes  without  service  at  his  residence  or  in  the  agency  build- 
ing. He  labors  earnestly,  but  as  surrounding  influences  are  of  a  diflerent  religions 
creed  the  Indians  seem  undecided  as  to  whether  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  system  of 
salvation  is  the  more  preferable.  The  agent,  being  unalterable  in  his  belief  that 
Christianity  amalgamates  readily  with  industrial  pursuits,  has  the  sacred  exercises 
so  arranged  at  this  agency  as  to  enable  the  missionary  to  devote  six  days,  if  so  dis- 
posed, to  handling  the  plow,  hoe,  and  other  agricultural  implements,  and  thus  dem- 
onstrate in  a  practical  way  that  there  is  nothing  without  an  eflbrt  and  the  bountiful 
harvest  rewards  those  who  toil,  whether  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  or  uiK>n  the 
lands  of  those  they  seek  to  reclaim  from  superstition. 

Mrs.  Rodrioues,  the  missionary's  wife,  is  also  deserving  of  special  mention  for  her 
patience  and  Kindness  in  looking  after  the  sick  and  afflicted.  She  is  always  willing, 
invariably  attentive,  and  diflers  &om  the  many — as  she  neither  seeks  nor  accepts  com- 
pensation. 

Allotment.— The  work  of  allotting  lands  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  February  20,  1895,  has  been  progressing  since  the  early  part  of  August;  356  have 
expressed  desire  and  been  enrolled  for  allotment,  and,  notwithstanding  the  declara- 
tion of  Commissioner  Meredith  H.  Kidd  that  "allotment  rolls  are  closed/'  more  will 
be  added.  So  far  the  work  has  been  confined  to  those  who  have  farms  on  Pine  River 
north  and  south  of  the  agency.  All  allotments  have  been  made  in  accord  with  sec- 
tion and  subdivision  lines,  with  two  exceptions— cases  where  both  the  parties  had 
erected  houses  on  the  same  40-acre  tract.  There  were  some  objections  at  the  start, 
but  when  it  was  shown  that  those  nearest  the  agency  had  acquired  large  tracts  of 
agency  land  by  survey  they  readily  consented  to  give  and  take.  The  allotments  are 
compact  and  there  will  be  no  room  for  whites  on  either  side  of  Pine  River.  Similar 
conditions  will  prevail  on  the  San  Juan  and  Piedra  rivers,  where  lands  are  easily 
irrigated  and  the  flow  of  water  ample  for  all  purposes. 

Commissioner  Kidd  has,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  commission's  journal,  protested 
against  the  Indians  selecting  their  allotments  and  rendered  himself  very  generally 
repnlsive  to  his  colleagues,  antagonistic  to  instructions,  and  averse  to  treating  the 
Indians  with  that  spirit  of  honor  and  fairness  they  are  entitled  to  and  have  every 
right  to  expect  from  those  to  whom  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  dele- 
gated power  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  enactment  providing  for  allotment. 
However,  Hon.  Julius  Schutze,  chairman  of  the  commission,  is  honest,  patient,  and 
fair  in  all  things,  and  as  the  agent  constitutes  the  balance  of  power  those  Indians 
of  an  age  competent  to  select  for  themselves  will  get  just  what  they  desire,  while 
the  a^ent,  who  is  guardian  for  the  orphans,  will  not  overlook  any  choice  tract  until 
the  list  is  exhausted.  Of  the  methods  and  practices  that  have  been  utilized  to 
defeat  allotment  and  corral  the  deserving  Indians  npon  a  diminished  reserve  with 
the  stronger  and  more  turbulent  majority  the  Department  is  advised,  and  repetition 
would  be  superflous  in  the  face  of  preceding  investigations. 

The  eflect  of  allotment  so  far  is  gratifying,  as  pride  of  ownership  seems  to  have 
actuated  the  able-bodied — even  the  squaws — in  getting  out  posts  and  preparing  to 
fence  a  part  of  their  holdings.  The^  are  interested  in  seeing  each  and  every  comer 
and  anxious  as  to  wagons,  wire,  and  implements.  Families  have  very  generally  1>een 
allotted  together,  as  they  so  desired,  and  so  far  all  are  pleased,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  very  worst  side  of  citizenship  is  being  pictured  to  them  daily  by  an  element  who 
labor  to  deceive  and  betray.  Their  qualifications  for  citizenship  are  being  very  gener- 
ally commented  upon  by  iuany  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  by  others  who  advo* 
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esieopenTiolation  uf  law,  aud  by  somo  who  havebeeo  arraigned  for  cattle  stealiD^; 
bnt  as  the  records  of  this  office  show  four  years  without  a  crime  gi'eater  thau  the 
theft  of  a  saddle  the  belief  is  naturally  forced  that  there  is  an  element  of  whites 
and  Mexicans  in  this  section  who  will  be  improved  by  contact  with  the  allotted  Utes. 

Smplc^ees. — ^The  employees  at  this  agency  have  performed  their  respective  duties  iu 
a  satisfactory  manner,  and  no  small  amount  of  the  time  they  have  bad  exclusive 
charge,  as,  between  the  invasion  of  Utah  snow-bound  truants  and  the  labor  of  assem- 
bling Indians  in  council  to  pass  upon  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  20,  1895, 
my  absence  from  the  agency  has  been  frequent  and  protracted; -and  no  complaints  as 
to  neglect  or  arbitrary  practices  have  been  filed  by  the  Indians.  Possibly,  however, 
they  were  aware  of  the  bale  of  complaints  filed  from  Durango,  and  knew  that  the 
agent  had  troubles  of  his  own. 

CondiiaiaiL — In  concluding  I  desire  to  thank  the  honorable  Commissioner  and  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  for  their  spirit  of  fairness  in  allowing  me  to  meet  all  charges 
preferred  in  open  investigation  as  well  as  for  the  patience  and  consideration  they 
have  exercised  in  passing  upon  the  tales  of  woe  that  have  been  wafted  from  this  sec- 
tion since  my  last  annual  report.  The  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  cred- 
ited with  the  assertion  that  *'all  good  agents  are  reported  for  irregularity."  If  so, 
I  must  stand  at  the  head,  as  for  the  past  tew  months  the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  Smith, 
Inspector  Doncan,  and  Francis  £.  Leupp,  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  have 
been  kept  busy  investigating  conditions  at  this  agency,  aud  as  I  am  still  here,  I  can 
say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  their  verdict  has  rendered  this  about  the 
safest  place  I  can  find.  The  novelty  of  a  Western  man,  a  resident  of  this  section, 
vho  believes  the  Indians  have  rights  and  is  willing  to  maintain  them  was  too  sud- 
den for  this  people,  and  as  a  result  of  my  efforts  in  battling  for  law  and  justice  as 
against  prejudice  and  falsehood  I  have  won  a  degree  of  unpopularity  in  this  vicinity 
that  can  only  be  duplicated  by  a  ''sound  money''  advocate.  To  quote  the  Actiug 
Commissioner,  "It  is  right  to  battle  for  a  cause  and  wrong  to  chase  up  a  fight.''  I 
have  been  guilty  of  both  and  accept  results. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

David  F.  Day, 
United  States  Indian  J  gent. 

The  C0HMIS6IONBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  FORT  HALL  AGENCY. 

Fort  Haix  Agency, 
Bo8$  Fork,  Bingham  County,  Idaho,  August  23, 1895. 
Sip  :  In  compliance  with  ofiSce  regulations  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit 
the  following  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1895 : 
Population. — A  census  prepared  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1895,  shows  the  total  num- 
ber of  Indians  on  the  reservation  to  be  1,440,  divided  as  follows: 

Bannacks : 

Males 227 

Females 206 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 137 

Females  above  14  years  ofage 158 

8chool  children  6  to  16  yeara  of  age 87 

Births  during  the  year 6 

Deaths  during  the  year 14 

Shoehones: 

Males 503 

Females 504 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 206 

Females  above  14  years  ot  age 239 

School  childi-en  6  to  16  years  of  age 237 

Births  during  the  year 14 

Deaths  during  the  year 17 

Bannacks 433 

Shoehones 1,007 

Total 1,440 
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Agrioultnre. — This  rosor  vat  ion  is  especially  adapted  to  agriculture,  the  soil  being 
rich  and  returning  large  yields  of  grain,  alfalfa,  vegetables,  etc.,  -when  irrigated. 
The  Shoshones,  who  are  fur  more  intelligent  and  progressive  than  the  Bannacks, 
when  given  laud  which  can  be  irrigated  display  a  rea<line88  and  willingness  to  farnj, 
and  those  among  the  Shoshones  who  have  farms,  with  few  exceptions,  yearly  increase 
their  acreage  of  land  fenced  in  and  new  ground  broken.  The  majority  of  the  Bau- 
nacks  do  not  take  kindly  to  agriculture.  About  twenty-five,  though,  are  located  ou 
Ross  Fork  Creek,  where  they  have  planted  crops  for  some  years,  and  have  for  as 
many  years  lost  the  larger  percentage  of  crops  planted,  owing  to  the  drought,  fnr- 
uishing  an  object  lesson  not  very  encouraging  to  prospective  farmers  among  the  Ban- 
nacks, and  rendering  the  efforts  of  the  agent  to  locate  other  Bannacks  on  farms 
practically  futile. 

J^ast  April  1  made  strenuous  efforts  to  induce  the  Indians  to  increase  the  acreage 
of  crops  to  be  planted,  with  the  result  that  the  Indians  broke  182  acres  of  new  groiiDd, 
which  was  planted  iu  grain,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  etc.,  the  yield  from  which  shows  an 
increase  of  about  15  per  cent  over  last  year's  crop  report.  In  this  connection  I  can 
not  speak  too  highly  of  certain  Shoshone  Indians  located  on  Bannack  Creek,  where 
water  can  bo  obtained  for  their  crops,  who  are  practically  self-supporting,  and  who 
rarely  come  to  the  agency  for  rations.  The  Shoshones  located  on  the  Portneuf  River 
have  not  reached  the  state  of  self-reliance  enjoyed  by  the  Shoshones  located  on  Ban- 
nack Creek,  owing  to  the  contiguity  of  the  town  of  Pocatello. 

The  Indians  located  under  the  canal  of  the  Idaho  Canal  Company  broke  about  50 
acres  of  n'w  ground  this  seiisou.  Early  in  the  season  their  prospects  for  fine  crops 
were  e.Kcellent,  but  now,  owin^  to  the  failure  of  the  Idaho  Canal  Company  to  supply 
the  water  necessary  for  irrigation,  their  crops  seem  doomed  to  destruction. 

The  Fort  Hall  Bottom,  a  stretch  of  country  20  miles  long  and  about  5  miles  wide, 
presents  as  fine  a  piece  of  grazing  country  as  there  is  in  the  Snake  River  Valley,  bein^ 
well  watered  and  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  grass,  ft'om  which  many 
thousand  tons  of  hay  can  be  obtained,  and  upon  which  many  thousands  of  cattle  can 
be  wintered.  The  Indians,  though,  disregarding  their  best  interests,  insist  upon 
grazing  their  ponies,  to  the  number  of  4,000,  mostly  worthless^  on  the  Fort  Hall  Bot- 
tom, ruining  the  grazing  and  haying.  In  this  connection  I  will  state  that  these 
ponies  are  a  ])OBitive  detriment  to  the  Indians,  and  to  prevent  the  yearly  increase 
in  their  number  I  have  issued  orders  to  the  police  force  to  geld  every  stallion  they 
can  catch. 

Irrigation. — The  reservation  lauds  with  water  are  very  valuable.  Without  water 
they  are  worthless,  and  there  is  not  any  advancement  possible  for  these  Indians 
until  water  is  put  on  the  reservation,  and,  furthermore,  had  water  been  put  ou  the 
reservation  ten  years  ago  these  Indians  to-day  would  be  self-supporting.  In  support 
of  this  assertion  I  cite  the  case  of  the  Shoshone  Indians  located  on  Bannack  Creek, 
who  have  within  about  five  years  become  practically  self-supporting.  I  can  not 
recommend  too  strongly  that  water  be  immediately  put  on  the  reservation ;  every 
day's  delay  means  an  incalculable  period  wrested  ftom  the  Indians  in  the  march  to 
civilization.  Without  water  they  remain  savages  and  dependent  on  the  Government; 
with  water  they  become  civilized  and  self-dependent.  Whole  volumes  written  on 
this  subject  could  state  nothing  more  to  the  point. 

Hunting.— The  Bannack  Indians  do  not  take  kindly  to  agriculture  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions,  the  majority  preferring  to  hunt  for  their  sustenance,  jerking  the 
meat  of  the  elk,  deer,  etc.,  killed,  which  they  save  for  winter  food,  and  making 
gloves,  moccjisius,  etc.,  out  of  the  hides,  for  which  they  find  a  ready  sale,  and  which 
furnish  them  quite  a  source  of  revenue. 

Indian  police. — I  have  had  considerable  difficulty  with  my  police  force,  owing  to 
their  not  giving  me  the  proper  assistance  in  my  efibrts  to  put  the  Indian  children  in 
the  Fort  Ilall  industrial  school;  but,  by  taking  decisive  measures  and  dismissing 
iusubordiuates,  I  have  obtained  a  fairly  effective  force. 

Indian  court — The  court  is  com])06ed  of  three  intelligent,  conscientious,  honest,  and 
strictly  sober  Indians,  who,  however,  have  had  few  cases  brought  before  them — wife- 
beating,  mainly. 

Missionary  work. — Miss  Amelia  J.  Frost,  in  the  employ  of  the  Connecticut  Indian 
Association,  has  devoted  eight  years  of  her  life  to  instill  in  the  minds  of  the  Indian 
the  practical  lessons  of  everyday  life  and  reverence  for  the  Almighty. 

A  most  promising  field  exists  among  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  for  missionary 
work,  and  I  earnestly  request  all  societies  and  individuals  engaged  in  mission  work, 
especially  of  a  religious  nature,  to  interest  themselves  in  tne  spiritual  welfare  of 
these  Indians. 

Education. — The  Fort  Hall  industrial  school,  when  I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency 
in  October  last,  had  65  pupils  in  attendance,  but  by  constant  and  untiring  energy, 
visiting  Indian  camps,  and  on  many  occasions  personally  hauling  Indian  childnm 
out  of  their  fathers'  tepees,  I  placed  91  pupils  in  the  school  in  addition  to  the  65 
pupils  in  attendance,  making  the  total  attendance  156  at  the  close  of  the  school  for 
vacation — all  the  children  the  school  could  accommodate. 
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The  latest  censas  shows  337  children  of  school  age  on  the  reservation,  and  if  the 
Department  furnishes  the  requested  accommodation  for  these  children  I  will  guar- 
antee to  place  every  child  of  school  age,  physically  and  mentally  capable  of  atteud- 
iDff  school,  within  the  Fort  Hall  industrial  school. 

1  reepectfuUy  call  attention  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Fort  Hall 
school,  inclosed  herein. 

The  Connecticut  Indian  Mission  expends  about  $2,500  annually  in  educational 
poTpoeea  on  the  reservation,  employing  a  teacher  and  a  farmer. 

BniMrngs. — The  agenc^^  buildings.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  stone  houses,  are  an 
absolate  disgrace.  There  exists  an  immediate  necessity  for  a  new  office,  estimated 
for,  a  new  slaughterhouse,  and  two  new  dwellings,  employees  having  families  send- 
ing them  to  adjacent  towns  during  the  winter  mouths,  owing  to  the  insufhciency  of 
protection  afforded  by  the  present  buildings. 

A  new  dormitory  of  some  description  is  absolutely  necessary  at  the  Fort  Hall 
Industrial  school  if  the  Government  desires  to  educate  the  Indian  children  of  this 
reservation,  the  present  accommodations  being  insufficient  from  a  sauitary  point  of 
view  when  the  attendance  is  above  150  pupils. 

SnrpluB  lands. — A  number  of  townships  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  reservation 
should  be  sold.  These  lands  are  not  occupied  by  the  Indians  and  are  not  required 
by  them,  having  been  settled  for  some  years  by  wiiite  settlers,  from  whose  occupation 
the  Indians  have  not  derived  any  benefit. 

Condiision. — In  conclusion  I  will  state  that  the  future  of  these  Indians  depends 
apon  water  being  obtained  on  the  reservation,  and  that  speedily,  a  positive  injustice 
being  done  them  in  delaying  the  furnishing  of  water  on  the  reservation  a  single  day ; 
and,  furthermore,  I  can  not  too  strongly  condemn  the  shortsighted  policy,  gross 
neglect,  or  worse,  which  allowed  the  white  settlers  to  file  upon  the  water  in  the 
streams  on  anil  adjacent  to  the  reservation,  thereby  preventing  the  Indians  from 
obtaining  water,  save  for  personal  uses,  and  pntting  them  to  an  expense  of  thous- 
ands of  dollars  to  obtain  water  on  the  reservation  ^r  irrigation. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  B.  Teter, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Fort  Hall  School. 

Blackfoot,  Idaho.  July  S,  1S95. 

8m;  In  oompUaiioe  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  the  following  report  of 
this  school  ending  June  30, 1805.  Having  taken  charge  April  1,  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  full  ana  clear 
report  for  the  whole  year. 

1  found  the  school  well  organized  and  equipped,  consenuently  in  good  running  order.  The  pupilH 
of  this  school  belong  to  two  tribes  of  ludians,  known  n»  the  Shoshunon  and  Bannocks.  The  lormer 
seem  to  be  the  more  progressive.  On  taking  charge  I  fouud  1G2  pupils  enrolled  and  158  in  actual 
attendance.     Much  credit  is  duo  our  active  agent,  Thomas  B.  Teter. 

There  are  a  good  many  Indians  on  this  reservation  who  would  much  rather  see  their  children  with 
painted  faces  and  decorated  with  feathers,  spending  their  time  in  idleness  about  the  campn  than  attend- 
ing any  school.  There  are  some  progressive  Indians,  however,  upon  Fort  Hall  lleaervation  who 
b^eve' in  educating  their  children  and  are  doins  all  in  thoir  power  to  help  the  school.  The  pro- 
scribed course  of  study  ha^  been  followed  as  closely  as  possible.  Wo  have  had  only  three  teachers  for 
tbepresent  year,  but  need  four  for  next  term. 

Tne  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  very  good;  onl^*  seven  have  withdrawn  on  account  of  ill 
health.  Four  of  them  have  since  died.  One  died  ut  school  with  that  fatal  disease,  spinal  meningitis. 
We  shonld  have  a  doctor  located  at  the  school  and  not  18  miles  away,  as  at  present. 

We  should  have  our  force  of  employees  increased.  We  need  a  carpenter  aud  a  blacksmitli.  A  baker 
and  indostrial  teacher  have  been  asked  for  for  next  year. 

We  have  2,000  acres  of  land  under  fence,  80  acres  watered  by  artificial  irrigation,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  balance  is  bottom  land  which  overflowed  in  the  Hpriu'g  and  is  well  fitted  for  hay  and  pasture. 
The  prospect  for  a  good  crop  of  hay,  potatoes,  cabbage,  onions,  and  other  vcjjetables  is  very  fine.  Our 
wheat  and  oat  crop  will  be  light,  as  the  alkali  in  the  soil  has  injured  the  growing  crops  very  much. 

The  harness  maker,  with  the  assistance  of  two  boys  who  are  learning  the  trade,  has  made  25  sets  of 
double  harness  for  the  Indians,  and  has  done  a  large  amount  of  repairing.  Just  how  the  Department 
arranges  this  I  do  not  know,  so  we  get  due  credit. 

The  matrons,  cook,  laundress,  and  seamstress  have  a  regular  detail  of  girls,  who  are  changed  every 
nonth. 

The  small  children  go  to  school  all  day.  rhose  who  are  able  to  work  are  in  school  three  hours  each 
school  day.  Onr  chief  aim  in  the  future  will  be  to  raise  stock  aud  vegetables,  as  our  land  is  so  well 
adapted  to  this. 

At  present  we  have  6  horses,  2  ponies,  61  cows  and  vonng  cattle,  40  hogs,  80  hens.  We  have  one 
tbrasning  machine  and  horsepower  and  a  fair  supply  ot  farming  implements. 

On  the  whole  our  buildings  are  in  good  condition,  but  there  is  raucli  need  of  improvement.  A  new 
warehouM  will  soon  be  a  necessity.    We  should  have  a  boys'  dormitory  at  once,  as  we  are  crowded  for 


We  have  an  abundance  of  cold  and  warm  water  but  can  not  utilize  it  properl.v  in  case  of  fire.  Our 
whole  sy^^em  of  water  pipes  should  be  overhauled  and  improved  for  better  fire  protection. 

Visitors  at  our  school  are  numerous,  and  many  of  I  hem  ospress  tlicm.solves  well  pleased  wilh 
•UT  work.     The  coramoncemeat  exercise.*  wore  eonsidcru.l  very  Uuo.     There  was  a  large  number  of 
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visitors  ft'oin  the  agency,  Pocatello,  Blaokfoot,  and  Idaho  Falls,  who  expressed  thomselvea  as  hij^hly 

frati6ed  with  the  progress  of  the  school.    The  children  showed  that  they  had  had  skillful  training 
y  Misses  Odekirke  and  Shaw. 

The  kindergarten  department  needs  Rpecial  mention  under  the  able  management  of  Mrs.  Shirk. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  say  the  outlook  for  Fort  Hall  school  is  very  encouraging  indeed.    Therefore, 
with  tho  hearty  cooperation  of  an  etUcisnt  corps  of  employees,  we  may  exi^ect  success  along  all  lines. 
Yours  respectfully, 

HosBA  Locke,  SuperirUendent. 
Thomas  B.  Teter, 

United  State*  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  LEMHI  AGENCY. 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  Jttgust  16, 1895. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this 
agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1895. 

Lemhi  Reservation  is  situated  in  the  Lemhi  Valley,  30  miles  sonth  of  Salmon  City, 
the  county  seat  of  Lemhi  County.  The  lands  appropriated  for  the  use  and  beoelit 
of  the  Shoshone,  Banuack,  and  Sheepeater  Indians  are  composed,  in  tho  larger 
majority,  of  hills  and  mountains,  the  balance  being  situated  in  tho  valley  and  on 
table-lands  along  tlie  coui-se  of  the  Lemhi  River.  The  whole  area  cont>ains  about 
128,000  acres,  interspersed  with  beautiful  streams  of  water,  there  being  about  3,000 
acres  of  the  above  laud  susceptible  of  cultivation  by  proper  mode  of  irrigation. 
The  mountains  produce  an  abundant  supply  of  pine  timber  and  nutritious  grasses, 
rendering  these  lands  better  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  ranchman  than  for  agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

Agrioulture. — There  are  about  800  acres  of  the  valley  lands  under  fence,  420  acres  of 
which  are  in  a  moderate  state  of  cultivation  by  the  Indians,  and  30  acres  occupied  for 
school  garden  and  farm,  the  latter  being  in  a  state  of  good  cultivation,  the  products  of 
which  are  consumed  by  the  boarding  school  and  agency  stock.  All  of  the  above 
lands  are  inclosed  by  pine  pole  fences  and  well  watered  by  the  Lemhi  River  through 
irrigating  ditches.  Under  the  supervision  of  a  practical  farmer  and  industrial 
teacher  they  produce  an  ample  supply  of  oats,  timothy,  clover,  wild  hay,  and  a 
variety  of  vegetables — potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  carrots — adding  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  supply  of  subsistence  for  the  school  in  addition  to  the  supplies  issued 
by  the  Government;  also  affording  ample  food  for  the  industrious  working  class  of 
Indians  and  their  families. 

Censoi. — In  compliance  with  your  instructions  embraced  in  office  letter  under  date 
of  May  16,  1895,  with  the  assistance  of  the  interpreter,  the  census  of  the  Indians  on 
this  reservation  was  taken,  resulting  as  follows : 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 152 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 175 

School  children  between  6  and  16 84 

Schools  in  operation 1 

Attendance 32 

The  similarity  in  habits,  appearance,  dialect,  mode,  and  customs,  as  well  aa 
repeated  intimacies  that  have  continued  to  exist  in  families  renders  it  impossible  to 
m&ko  a  definite  distinction  or  classification  as  regards  the  different  tribes.  There 
are  a  few  Bannacks,  and  the  balance  may  be  classed  as  Shoshones.  Tho  latter  tribe 
profess  admiration  and  friendship  for  the  white  race.  They  are  polite,  affable,  and 
obedient,  and  are  well  disposed  and  peaceable,  their  main  deficiency  being  the  want 
of  a  proper  appreciation  of  imparting  knowledge  to  their  offspring.  This  idea  in  a 
great  measure  is  iliminishing,  and  with  due  diligence  will  eventually  be  overcome. 

Progrett. — There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  perceptible  among  a  majority  of 
these  Indians  in  many  respects.  They  are  paying  mare  attention  to  the  care  and 
cleanliness  of  their  children  and  themselves;  erecting  houses  for  home  comforts  and 
protection  during  the  cold,  bleak  winters;  giving  moro  attention  to  the  manner  of 
cooking  and  preparing  their  food  by  using  cook  stoves;  appreciating  what  is  given 
them;  taking  better  care  of  their  harness  and  wagons  and  other  implements,  the 
laboring  class  taking  more  interest  in  their  stock,  which  is  composed  of  about  900 
ponies,  a  portion  or  which  is  well  adapted  to  wagon  and  farm  use.  The  indolent, 
nonproductive  element  appropriate  them  for  a  different  use  and  purpose.  Roaming 
at  will  and  pleasure  over  the  reservation  and  mountains  when  in  pursuit  of  game, 
this  class,  unlike  the  laboring  class  in  many  respects,  deny  themselves  of  home  com- 
forts and  cling  to  the  tepee  for  their  places  ot  abode.  One  of  the  most  plausible 
features  indicating  advancement  and  civilization  has  been  recently  observed  among 
the  working  class.  Instead  of  requiring  their  squaws  to  walk  out  into  the  forest 
and  cut  wood  and  carry  it  on  their  backs  to  their  lodges  for  culinary  and  other  pur- 
poses they  now  go  in  person  on  wagons  and  haul  sufficient  quantities  for  home  con- 
■umption.    The  usual  custom  is  still  kept  up  by  the  lazy,  indolent  class,  requiring 
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all  labor  to  be  performed  by  the  squaw  and  the  balance  of  the  female  portion  of  the 
family.  Tbeir  orighteet  hopes  and  anticipations  are  while  looking  n)rward  to  the 
day  set  apart  for  issuing  weekly  subsistence.  There  has  been  an  unusual  interest 
maoifeeted  by  the  laboring  class  in  a^cnltural  pnrsaits,  by  extending  and  repairing 
fences,  inerea8in|^  their  acreage,  building  and  renovating  their  houses,  erecting 
places  of  protection  in  winter  for  their  stock,  and  devoting  more  attention  to  labor 
instead  of  idleness  and  the  usual  custom  of  gambling  and  dancing. 

Miflsiflnazy  woriL — In  the  absence  of  public  places  of  worship,  also  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  at  this  agency,  as  well  as  in  this  vicinity,  there  is  no  incentive  to  inculcate  or 
encourage  a  doe  reverence  to  our  Creator. 

Orait  of  Indian  offisntei. — In  the  absence  of  a  court  for  the  investigation  of  com- 
platnts,  misdemeanors,  and  other  violations  of  the  law,  all  cases  of  this  character 
oave  been  submitted  for  the  investigation  and  decision  of  the  agent. 

Tudlsii  poliee. — This  force  consists  of  one  captain  and  five  privates,  who  have  faith- 
fblly  and  promptly  discharged  their  various  duties,  ready  and  willing  at  all  times 
to  sapprese  any  violations  of  the  law  and  preventing  riot  and  dissi  pation .  No  crimes 
of  a  serious  nature  have  occurred  on  this  reservation  during  the  past  nine  months. 

Bead  making  and  repaiiisg. — From  an  established  custom  the  Indians  have  never 
been  required  to  make  and  repair  roads,  only  in  instances  when  they  wished  to  haul 
logs  for  building  purposes  and  fuel. 

iD^tstiies  and  sooroet  of  revenne. — In  addition  to  a  revenue  fh)m  the  sale  of  farm 
products,  the  Indians  manufacture  about  2,800  pairs  buck  gloves  and  gauntlets. 
The  price  on  an  average  realized  from  this  product  is  50  cents  a  pair.  The  material 
of  which  these  gloves  are  made  is  derived  from  the  pelt  of  the  black-tail  deer,  which 
is  lulled  by  the  Indian  in  the  mountains  during  the  fall  months.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  they  cut  and  deliver  on  wagons  furnished  them  by  the  United  States 
Government  100  cords  of  wood,  for  which  they  receive  $5  per  cord  for  agency  and 
school  fuel.  In  addition  to  the  above  they  receive  $2.50  for  transporting  Govem- 
meat  supplies  and  subsistence  from  Red  Rock,  Mont.,  to  this  agency.  While  many 
of  them  profess  no  desire  for  agricultural  pursuits  and  have  no  means  of  transporta- 
tion, they  obtain  labor  on  the  farms  and  ranches  during  harvest  season,  obtaining 
$1.50  a  day  and  their  food. 

Bdncational  interest. — Owing  to  the  diminutiveness  of  the  school  at  this  agency,  it 
is  not  expedient  to  obtain  the  service  of  a  superintendent,  the  duties  of  this 
pocrition  being  under  the  charge  and  direction  of  toe  agent.  The  school  employees 
consist  of  a  teacher,  industrisd  teacher,  cook  and  laundress,  a8si8tant  cook  and  laun- 
dress, matron,  and  seamstress,  each  of  whom  has  alloted  duties  to  perform.  The 
male  portion  of  the  school,  being  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  indus- 
trial teacher  after  school  hours,  are  required  to  saw  wood,  keeping  each  school 
department  well  supplied;  also  to  furnish  an  ample  supply  for  laundry  and  cooking 
purposes.  They  also  assist  in  milking  the  school  cattle  and  in  cultivating  the  farm 
and  garden.  They  are  required  to  keep  themselves  neat  in  person  and  dress,  good 
behavior  and  deportment  being  required  of  them  at  all  times.  The  teacher  has 
char«;e  of  both  males  and  females  during  school  hours,  in  the  lecture  and  reading 
room  At  night,  also  at  the  Sabbath  school  and  musical  exercises.  The  matron  has 
charge  of  the  females  after  school  hours  in  connection  with  the  seamstress,  and  assists 
and  directs  them  in  the  sewing  room,  where  suitable  garments  for  male  and  feuiale 
are  mannfactured.  All  dairy  work  is  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  matron  and 
schoolgirls.  With  the  assistance  of  the  cook  and  laundress,  they  are  taught  to 
cook,  wash,  and  iron.  All  garments  are  made  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  seamstress. 
Their  toilet  and  general  deportment  are  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
matron.  Several  of  the  large  girls  are  proficient  on  the  sewing  machine,  while  the 
balance  or  small  girls  are  reciuired  to  occupy  their  respective  positions  in  the  sewing 
room  and  are  taught  to  use  the  needle,  ana  to  knit  and  crochet. 

There  are  three  horses  and  thirteen  milch  cows  that  belong  to  the  school,  the 
latter  producing  an  ample  supply  of  butter  and  milk  for  the  school,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  a  variety  of  vegetables  produced  in  the  garden  they  have  an  abundauce 
of  good,  palatable  food. 

While  the  attendance  at  this  school  has  been  small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age,  there  has  been  a  continued  improvement  in  the  advanceuient 
of  each  pupil  and  an  increased  interest  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  being  a  better  prospect  for  an  increased  attendance  during  the 
coming  session,  at  which  time  there  will  be  a  supply  of  appropriate  schoolbooks, 
which  is  very  much  needed. 

Employees. — Sociability  and  a  mutual  interchange  of  courtesies  have  prevailed  at 
all  times,  and  the  faithful  performance  of  their  various  duties,  in  connection  with 
their  general  good  deportment,  has  been  very  satisfactory.  All  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  agency  and  school  employees  have  been  strictly  observed. 

All  national  holidays  have  been  appropriately  recognized,  and  the  flag  of  our  coun- 
try displayed  with  due  reveren'^e. 

Eeoommendations. — Owing  to  the  uufiuished  and  dilapidated  condition  of  several 
agency  and  school  buildings,  and  with  a  view  to  the  better  care  and  protection  of 
5069  I  A 10  ^y     uuy ^.^ 
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supplies  and  subsistence,  also  adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  school  children,  I  -wonld 
respectfully  recommend  that  suitable  repairs  and  improvements  be  made. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  extend  many  thanks  for  your  kind  iudulgeuce,  and  for 
your  prompt  compliance  with  my  request. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  J.  A.  Andremts, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  NEZ  PERCF-  AGENCY. 

Nez  Pkrc^.  Indian  Agency,  Idaho,  August  8,  1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  ft'om  this  reser- 
vation with  the  accompanying  statistics : 

Afrrionltare.— The  last  annual  report  from  this  agency  is  very  misleading.  For 
instance,  in  referring  to  the  amount  cultivated  last  season,  it  names  10,000  acres, 
which  one  would  naturally  construe  to  mean  that  the  Indians  had  accomplishod  this 
work,  when  in  fact  nine-tenths  of  this  land  was  plowed,  fenced,  and  cultivate<l  by 
white  men  who  have  Indian  land  leased.  The  saiue  is  true  of  the  present  season,  a^ 
but  very  few  of  the  Indians — and  they  mostly  mixed  bloods — cultivate  or  even  live 
on  their  allotments. 

The  soil  is  a  rich  black  loam  and  is  very  productive,  none  being  better  in  the  State. 
However,  with  the  fact  that  grasshoppers  and  Chinese  thistles  have  already  destroyed 
quite  a  proportion  of  the  crop  this  season,  and  from  every  indication  will  increase 
their  ravages  the  coming  year,  the  outlook  is  far  from  encouraging  for  the  I'uture. 
While  the  grasshopper  pest  will  doubtless  only  last  a  few  years  at  the  furthest,  it 
is  not  so  with  the  weed,  which  is  increasing  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  from  what  I 
can  learn  regarding  it  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  greatly  retard, 
if  not  wholly  destroy,  agriculture  in  this  whole  section  of  country,  as  has  the  Cauada 
thistle  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Boads. — One  trip  to  the  farther  end  of  the  reserve,  with  a  few  shorter  ones,  con- 
vinced me  that  but  little  attention  has  ever  been  given  to  the  matter  of  roads.  Even 
the  loose  rock  and  bowlders  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  toads,  which  are  very  steep 
and  sidling  in  places.  A  few  days*  work,  however,  in  many  instances  would  make 
fair  grades  where  now  it  is  impossible  to  haul  a  load.  In  talking  to  the  Indians 
u])on  this  subject,  their  answer  was:  *^  We  don't  care  to  make  roads  for  the  white 
men  who  will  soon  settle  among  us,  but  will  help  them  in  the  work  which  they 
understand  better  than  we  do." 

There  should  be  a  wagon  road  constructed  from  this  agency  to  Lewiston  along  the 
south  side  of  Clear  Water  River,  which  would  not  only  shorten  the  distance  some  3 
miles  but  would  also  be  passable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  thus  saving  the  crossing 
of  two  ferries,  which  are  unsafe  at  best  and  at  times  impassable,  owing  to  the  high 
water,  ice,  or  strong  wiuds.  The  only  other  road  to  Lewiston,  which  is  the  natural 
headquarters  for  the  agency,  is  around  over  high  hills,  which  are  very  steep  and 
dangerous  in  places,  and  at  times  in  the  winter,  owing  to  drifting  snow,  impassable. 

Education. — The  Indian  trailiing  industrial  school  here  is  in  excellent  condition  and 
is  ably  managed  in  every  detail.  The  new  dormitory  for  boys  now  being  erected  will 
be  an  honor  to  the  Department,  the  pride  of  the  reservation,  and  a  credit  to  its  very 
able  superintendent.    See  his  report. 

Beligion. — I  find  quite  a  large  percentage  of  these  Indians  very  devout  and  con- 
scientious Christians,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Presbyterians,  who  have  constructed 
five  substantial  church  buildings  at  their  own  expense.  These  are  presided  over  by 
members  of  their  tribe,  some  of  whom  are  well  educated  and  able  speakers. 

Finance. — On  the  15th  of  August,  1894,  Congress  ratified  a  treaty  made  with  this 
tribe  for  the  relinquishment  of  over  500,000  acres  of  land,  from  which  they  will 
receive  above  $1,600,000  in  semiannual  payments,  extending  over  a  period  of  some 
five  years.  With  this  princely  sum  of  money,  together  with  the  fact  that  each  liv- 
ing member  of  the  tribe  will  soon  hold  a  trust  patent  for  80  acres  of  the  finest  agri- 
cultural land  in  the  West,  together  with  a  vast  timber  i*eserve  to  their  common  use, 
they  are  without  doubt  the  wealthiest  community  in  the  State. 

Crime. — No  serious  crimes  have  been  recorded  during  the  past  year.  Since  my 
assuming  charge  (less than  two  months  since)  there  have,  however,  been  some  twenty 
arrests  made  for  drunkenness,  the  majority  of  which  were  either  fined  from  $10  to 
$15  each  or  given  a  like  number  of  days  in  the  guardhouse. 

The  agency  police  are  very  trusty  and  efficient|  and  the  same  can  also  be  said  of 
the  judges  oi  the  court  of  Indian  offenses. 

Physician's  report  herein  inclosed. 

Very  respectfully,  S.  G.  FisUKii, 

TJniUd  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 
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REPORT  OF  QUAPAW  AGENCY. 

QUAPAW  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  August  24y  1895, 
Snt :  Parsnant  to  instractionB,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  this  my  second 
annnal  report  of  this  agency,  for  the  hscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1895: 

Location. — The  Qnapaw  Agency  is  situated  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Indian 
Territory.,  on  the  Eastern  Shawnee  Reserve. 
The  areas  of  the  reservations  are  as  follows : 

Aorea. 

£a8tem  Shawnee 13,048 

Modoc 4,040 

Ottawa 14,860 

Peoria 33,218 

Miami 17,083 

Seneca 51,958 

Wyandotte 21,406 

Qnapaw 56,685 

Total  area 212,298 

Txibes  and  population.— There  are  at  this  a^rency,  according  to  the  last  census,  care- 
fully taken  by  my  police  force  June  30,  1895,  eight  distinct  tribes  of  Indians.  The 
foUo^wing  is  a  tabular  list  of  the  respective  tribes: 


,  Number  of  school 
Males  I  Females  i  children  between 
over  18  i  over  14  ;  t^®  »««*«  o*"  ^  and  16. 
years,    j    years. 


Which  shows  an  increase  over  my  last  report. 

Agiieolture.— The  etlbrts  of  the  Indians  in  this  agency  in  agricultural  pursuits  the 
past  year  have  been  very  gratifying.  My  object  has  been  to  stimulate  the  Indians 
in  improving  upon  the  past.  The  arable  portions  of  the  reservation  are  well  suited 
to  produce  abundantly  of  what  is  sown,  and  the  Indians  have  become  well  aware  of 
that  fact  and  are  very  proud  of  their  reservation.  They  fully  understand  that  farm- 
ing is  their  mainstay.  This  year  there  has  been  an  increase  over  last  year  in  land  cul- 
tivated. Had  it  not  been  for  the  excessive  rain  storms  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August  there  would  have  been  the  largest  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  ever 
raised  on  this  agency.  The  land  of  this  reservation  is  also  well  adapted  to  stock 
raising.  The  tracts  of  land  southeast  of  Spring  River  belonging  to  the  Modoc, 
Kastem  Shawnee,  Wyandotte,  and  Seneca  tribes,  where  tbe  land  is  more  hilly  and 
water  more  accessible,  with  their  numerous  springs  and  small  creeks  and  timber,  are 
better  suited  for  stock  raising,  but  taking  the  whole  reservation,  there  is  not  any 
country  better  suited  for  agricultural  i)urposes.  For  full  particulars  as  to  crops,  etc., 
see  statistical  reports. 

Mmeral  reaooroM. — Th^  minerals  of  tbe  reservations  under  this  agency,  which  con- 
sist of  lea<land  zinc,  are  to  some  extent  being  worked  by  capitalists,  who  have  leases 
from  the  Indians.  There  is  also  an  earthy  substance  called  "tripoli,"  of  a  very 
superior  quality,  that  has  been  foun<l  on  the  Modoc  Reservation  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  warrant  working,  and  when  fully  developed  will  be  quite  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Indians,  llie  Indians  as  a  rule  do  not  take  kindly  to  mini  ng,  but  may  probably 
in  the  future.  They  like  cultivating  the  ground;  like  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  labor 
growing.  There  is  also  indication  of  coal  on  the  Seneca  Reservation,  but  it  has  not 
to  any  extent  been  developed.  There  has  been  some  prospecting  m  that  line,  but 
full  reports  as  to  its  success  have  not  as  yet  been  received. 

Schools. — There  are  two  fine  Government  boarding  schools  at  this  agency,  one  on 
the  Quapaw  Reserve  and  one  on  the  Wyandotte  Reserve,  which  can  comfortably 
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accommodate  220  pupils.  Several  new  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  year, 
and  others  of  the  Duildiugs  removed,  remodelt^,  and  repaired,  at  a  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  $7,199.78. 

The  Seneca,  etc.,  boarding  school,  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof.  A.  J- 
Taber,  jr.,  has  been  brought  to  a  very  successful  condition.  The  discipline  has  been 
excellent  and  the  pupils  have  made  steady  and  commendable  progress.  A  lar|j^e 
amount  of  industrial  work  was  accomplished  during  the  year  by  the  Indian  children , 
under  the  direction  of  the  industrial  teacher,  Mack  Johnson,  and  Superintendent 
Taber.  We  aim  to  give  them  a  practical  knowledge  of  those  industries  which  will 
benefit  them  and  enable  them  to  gain  a  living  when  their  school  da^s  are  ended., 
such  as  farming,  gardening,  and  care  of  stock.  For  full  particulars  I  inclose  report 
of  Superintendent  Taber. 

The  Quapaw  boarding  school,  under  the  superintendency  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Johnson, 
has  made  a  wonderful  advancement  considering  the  drawbacks  he  has  been  sub- 
jected to  in  the  way  of  many  changes  in  industrial  teachers  and  farmers.  They 
would  no  more  than  get  acquainted  with  the  children  and  their  duties  when  thoy 
would  then  be  transferred,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  school.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  branches  taught  in  school,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, 
and  music,  the  pupils  are  taught  housekeeping,  such  as  washing,  ironing,  sewing, 
dairy  work,  cooking,  and  general  household  duties  in  the  girls'  school  under  the  dif- 
ferent teachers,  and  the  boys  are  taught  industrial  work,  such  as  farming,  garden in^, 
dairy  work,  care  of  stock,  etc.  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  next  industrial  teacher  that 
we  get  will  be  better  suited  to  the  work  than  the  one  who  lately  resigned.  I  incloBe 
report  of  Supt.  W.  H.  Johnson,  which  enters  more  fully  into  particulars. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  favor  of  the  proper  education  of  these  people,  which 
is  the  surest  road  to  civilizatio^  independence,  and  citizenship.  The  influence  of 
the  reservation  schools  has  a  wholesome  and  refining  intluenco  on  the  whole  tribe 
and,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  are  the  proper  schools  for  the  general  education  of  these 
children.  Such  schools  as  Carlisle,  Pa.,  are  doing  much  good  by  aJlbrding  a  wide 
field  for  those  Indian  boys  and  girls  who  are  capable  of  and  desire  a  more  advanced 
education. 

Sanitary. —The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  the  past  year  has 
been  excellent.  There  has  been  no  epidemic  of  any  description,  and  as  a  rule  general 
good  health  has  prevailed.  The  Indians  of  the  different  tribes  of  this  agency  are 
becoming  accustomed  to  take  better  care  of  themselves,  which  is  a  great  aid  to  the 
physician  in  his  eflbrts  to  restore  them  to  their  wonted  health  when  sick.  The  phy- 
sician in  charge,  Dr.  John  S.  Lindley,  hasbeeu  very  attentive  to  his  duties,  and  by  bis 
nntiriug  eflbrts  and  skill  met  with  great  success.  For  particulars  I  invite  attention 
to  his  report,  as  follows: 

The  sanitary  status  of  the  asency  at  large  is  oxcellent.  The  native  medicine  man  is  almost  wholly 
unknown,  the  Indians  adopting  the  rational  metliods  of  the  physician. 

The  boarding  schools  are  kept  in  splendid  sanitary  condition,  considering  that  we  have  no  hospital 
accommodations.  It  is  impossible  to  isolate  casoH  of  contagious  disease  without  such  advantages,  and 
as  a  result  there  is  nearly  always  to  be  found  sore  eyes  and  skin  diseases  of  various  tyi>e8.  A  small 
hospital  at  each  school  would  greatly  aid  the  physician  in  combating  these  diseases. 

I  cheerfully  approve  his  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  having  a 
hospital  building  for  each  school.  There  is  nothing  that  is  more  nettled.  In  time 
of  epidemics  the  children  should  be  separated  and  quarantined,  so  that  disease  can 
be  properly  treated  and  patients  properly  nursed  and  the  spread  of  disease  checkeil. 
Two  buildings  for  hospital  purposes  could  be  erected  at  a  very  small  cost  to  the 
Government,  which  should  be  done. 

Conrtof  Indian  offenses. — The  court  of  Indian  offenses  is  preside<l  over  by  three  Indian 
judges.  They  are  all  men  of  irreproachable  character,  and  when  holding  court  are 
dignified  in  their  manner  and  bearing.  They  are  progressive :  all  of  them  nave  good 
farms  and  are  raising  good  crops.  Tliese  judges  have  exerted  an  influence  for  good 
and  in  favor  of  the  eilucation  of  the  young  and  progress  iu  civilization.  The  cases 
that  are  brought  before  them  are  those  of  a  trivial  nature.  Most  of  their  duties  have 
been  in  the  nature  of  arbitration,  where  differences  would  arise  as  to  their  labor 
contracts,  and  they  invariably  settle  these  questions  correctly  and  satisfactorily 
in  the  main,  thereby  taking  a  great  deal  of  the  petty  annoyances  off  of  the  agent's 
shoulders. 

Indian  polioe. — My  Indian  police  force  consists  of  one  captain  and  six  privates.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  year  I  had  to  dismiss  some  of  the  force  on  account  of  drinking. 
I  think  that  mj'  reorganization  will  improve  the  morale  of  the  force.  They  are  indis- 
pensable to  an  agent,  bringing  intelligence  to  the  office  of  any  misdemeanors  com- 
mitted  on  the  reservation  and  settling  petty  disputes.  As  a  rule  the  Indians  have 
been  quite  free  from  lawlessness,  especially  of  that  nature  requiring  severe  punish- 
ment. J  have  had  but  few  cases  where  a  reprimand  was  not  sufficient.  With  but 
one  or  two  exceptions  my  men  have  been  energetic  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties. 

Freighting. — The  freighting  of  supplies  for  this  agency  for  the  Government  is  done 
by  the  Modoc  Indians,  who  have  done  it  faithfully,  and  hauled  from  Seneca,  Mo., 
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199,640  x>onnds,  receiving  for  same  $199.64,  and  have  been  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  earn  luoney.  They  seem  to  be  very  proud  of  an  opportunity  to  work  and  be 
remunerated  for  what  they  do. 

■iflBonary  work.— There  are  sixteen  churches  upon  this  reservation,  conducted  by 
the  Baptists,  Catholics,  Friends  (Quakers),  and  Methodists,  and  are  all  doing 
excellent  work  in  the  way  of  Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  Indians.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  built  a  school  at  Rock  Creek,  Ind.  T.,  Quapaw'  Reserve,  at  the  cost 
of  $1,500,  which  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Joseph.  They 
are  doing  splendid  work  among  the  Indians  and  whites.  I  am  glad  to  state  that 
this  reservation  is  commending  itself  to  religions'denomi nations  as  a  hopeful  field  for 
missionary  work,  and  1  am  convinced  that  nothing  will  conduce  so  much  to  the  real 
enlightenment  and  true  progress  of  the  various  tribes  as  the  etTorts  that  are  no^ 
being  put  forth  by  the  missionaries  among  them.  Several  camp  meetings  have  been 
held,  in  which  the  Indians  manifestetl  considerable  interest  by  attendance  and  other- 
wise.   I  refer  you  to  the  statistics  accompanying  this  report. 

Reservation  roads. — The  roads  of  this  reservation,  considering  the  very  great  storms 
that  we  have  had  this  summer,  will  compare  favorably  with  the  roads  of  our  neighbor- 
ing States.  1  have  built  80  miles  of  new  roa^ls  and  repaired  and  worked  77i  miles 
of  road.  I  tind  it  ver>'  hard  work  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  Indians  the  necessity 
and  benefit  of  having  good  roads.  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  road  is  good  enough  for 
them.  I  think  that  a  good  road  in  a  good  civilizer.  The  whites  on  the  reservation  are 
as  bad  as  the  Indians  with  respect  to  roads.  I  have  to  force  them  and  compel  them 
to  work  the  roads.  I  am  very  much  gratified  with  the  result  of  my  efforts  when  I 
look  back  and  recall  the  condition  of  the  roads  when  I  assumed'  charge  of  this 
agency.     My  anxiety,  trouble,  and  hard  work  have  now  to  some  extent  been  repaid. 

Anmdtias. — There  are  two  ti  ibes,  the  Senecas  and  Eastern  Shawuees,  that  receive 
semiannual  annuities  from  the  United  States  Government— the  Senecas  $5,587.48 
annually,  the  Eastern  Shawnees  $1,105.49.  There  is  an  annual  estimate  made  for  the 
Modoc  Indians  for  implements,  seeds,  etc.,  and  outside  of  twelve  old  Modoc  Indians, 
to  whom  rations  are  issued  monthly,  the  Indians  are  self-supporting.  I  would  respect- 
fully recommend  that  all  the  principal  be  paid  to  the  annuitants  of  the  tribes  now 
receiving  semiannual  annuities,  as  I  am  convinced  that  the  payment  of  per  cnpitas 
is  not  conducive  to  that  progress  so  much  to  be  hoped  for  among  these  people.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  per  capita  annuities  are  demoral- 
izing in  their  effects,  as  the  Indians  depend  too  much  upon  their  annuity  payment. 

Sorplos  land. — Nearly  all  of  the  tribes  of  this  agency  have  surplus  land,  which  cre- 
ates a  great  deal  of  contention  as  to  the  ownership  and  as  to  the  rights  of  each 
individual  to  the  surplus  land,  some  claiming  that  each  and  every  one  of  the  tribe 
has  the  right  to  despoil  the  land  of  whatever  timber  may  be  thereupon.  To  avoid 
such  comnlications  I  would  suggest  and  recommend  that  the  surplus  land  of  each 
tribe  be  allotted  to  the  children  of  the  Indians  who  have  no  land ;  then  the  guardians 
would  look  after  the  land  so  allotted  and  put  a  stop  to  the  contentious,  now  contin- 
ually arising.  There  was  an  act  of  Congress  passed  which  provides  that  the  surplus 
landis  on  the  Quapaw  Reservation  may  be  allotted  from  time  to  time  by  said  tribe  to 
its  members,  which  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  there  should  be  such' an  act  passed 
which  would  provide  for  the  allotment  of  all  the  surplus  of  this  reservation  to  the 
different  tribes. 

Lands  in  lavendty.-^The  lands  of  this  agency  have  now  all  been  allotted,  the  Qua- 
paws  receiving  theirs  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1895,  approving  the  action 
of  the  Quapaw  tribal  allotting  committee.    The  number  of  allotments  is  as  follows: 

Senecas 193 

Wyandottes 238 

Eastern  Shawnees 82 

Modocs 08 

Peorias 153 

Miamis 66 

Ottawas 155 

Quapaws 235 

The  Indians  are  very  proud  of  their  ownership  of  lands  like  white  people.  They 
realize  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be  on  their  own  resources  and 
have  no  friendly  hand  to  guide  and  aid  them  in  their  ditficnlties,  but  must  battle 
with  the  whites  single-handed  and  alone  without  the  aid  of  the  Government;  and 
the  majority  say  they  are  ready  now  to  take  on  citizenship  and  paddle  their  owu 
canoes. 

Quapaws. — By  an  act  of  Congress  dated  March  2,  1895,  the  act  of  the  Quapaw 
national  council  alloting  200  acres  of  land  to  each  member  of  their  tribe  was  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Qunpaws  were 
very  much  gratified  at  the  result.  They  had  been  trying  for  some  time  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  pass  an  act  that  would  approve  of  what  their  allotting  committee  had  done, 
as  they  had  improved  most  of  the  land  allotted  to  them  by  said  council  by  clearing, 
broE^ingy  and  bnildiug  good  dwelling  houses,  outhouses,  and  stables,  digging  wells, 
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and  fenoing  in  their  allotments.  A  g^eat  many  of  them  have  froit  orchards,  every- 
thing, in  fact,  that  good  farmers  have.  Now  to  have  their  lands  allotted  all  over  by 
the  Government  would  have  done  those  people  a  great  iigustice,  as  it  would  have 
been  a  question  if  the  parties  would  have  gotten  the  land  they  had  improved, 
allotments  to  other  tribes  having  shown  that  where  they  chose  land  and  improved 
it  before  being  allotted  others  than  the  ones  who  improved  the  land  got  it,  witb  all 
of  the  improvements,  which  was  very  discouraging  to  the  Indians.  I  am  informed 
by  their  allotting  committee  that  the  expense  of  this  allotment  has  been  about  S500, 
which  includes  books,  maps,  printing,  etc.,  and  the  expense  of  said  allotment  was 
paid  for  by  the  tribe,  without  any  expense  to  the  Government.  I  must  say  that  the 
Quapaws  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  improvement  and  advancement  in 
the  right  direction  now  being  made  by  them. 

Town  of  Wyandotte. — There  has  lately  been  formed  at  this  agency  a  Wyandotte 
Association,  capital,  $50,000;  Silas  Armstrong,  president;  A.  J.  Mndeater,  vice- 
president  (both  Wyandotte  Indians);  W.  H.  Darrough,  secretary  and  manager;  D. 
A.  Harvey,  attorney ;  W.  F.  Higgle,  treasurer.  They  applied  through  me  to  the 
Indian  department  for  authority  under  the  law  to  lease  sufficient  land  for  a  town 
site  for  business  purposes.  I  forwarde<l  the  leases  and  they  were  approved  by  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
A  few  months  ago  there  was  nothing  at  Wyandotte  but  a  post-office  and  a  few 
houses.  Now,  since  the  leases  have  been  approved,  quite  an  impetus  has  been  ^iven 
to  the  town,  and  what  with  ground  being  broken  for  business  buildings,  Dank 
buildings,  schoolhouses,  and  churches  of  most  all  the  denominations,  the  town  in 
a  few  vears  will  put  on  the  garb  of  an  incorporated  city.  The  citizens  are  very 
enthusiastic,  and  well  may  they  be,  with  the  Santa  F6  system  of  railroad  passing 
through  and  more  railroads  in  prospect. 

With  the  growth  of  population  and  the  development  of  the  agricultural  and 
mining  resources  of  the  agency,  business  centers  are  being  formed.  One  of  these, 
the  town  of  Miami,  is  built  upon  deeded  laud.  At  Wyandotte,  the  only  railroad 
point  within  the  agency,  business  is  being  conducted  upon  leased  laud.  A  great 
amount  of  live  stock  and  grain  is  shipped  from  this  point,  which  will  ultimately 
become  a  town  of  importance,  made  so  by  the  business  necessities  of  the  surround- 
ing region.  Inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  the  Wy  andottes  can  not  properly  be  termed 
Indians,  and  as  they  appear  to  be  as  competent  and  industrious  as  their  white 
neighbors — the  difference,  if  any,  being  in  favor  of  the  Wyandottes— I  see  no  reason 
why  some  provision  should  not  be  made  for  the  acquirement  of  a  title  to  sufficient 
land  at  this  point  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  business  community,  and  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  use  his  iimaence  to 
that  end. 

Whites. — ^The  white  laborers,  or  lessees,  on  this  reservation,  from  the  best  informa- 
tion that  I  am  able  to  get,  will  number  about  5,000,  and  the  majoritj*  of  them  are 
here  through  the  solicitation  of  the  Indians.  There  is  no  question  but  that  they 
have  been  of  great  sssistauce  to  the  Indians  in  opening  np  their  allotments,  in  teach- 
ing them  their  mode  of  working  their  lands,  inculcating  industrious  and  moral 
habits,  teaching  them  that  there  is  one  day  in  the  week  set  apart  for  rest,  and 
bringingthem  to  realize  their  responsibilities  to  Divine  power.  I  also  regard  the  news 
Journals  that  are  subscribed  for  by  the  white  settlers  of  this  agency  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  aids  in  the  civilization  and  progress  now  being  accomplished  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. Through  them  the  Indians  learn  that  this  is  a  country  of  free  thought  and 
free  speech ;  that  this  is  an  age  of  self-endeavor,  of  advancement,  and  of  growth ;  that 
the  old  custom  must  give  way  to  a  new  order  of  affairs.  The  above  can  truly  be 
said  of  the  conscientious  white  settler  and  not  be  called  "rose-oolored." 

Now  comes  the  other  side.  Were  it  not  for  the  few  white  intruders  on  this  reser- 
vation there  would  be  but  little  trouble.  They  get  in  here,  lease  from  the  Indians 
under  promises  that  are  very  flattering,  and  before  they  are  on  the  land  three  months 
the  Indians  complain  of  them,  and  justly  so,  in  not  doing  as  they  agreed  to;  also 
defying  the  agent,  telling  the  Intlians  that  the  agent  has  no  power  over  them^  that 
they  are  American  citizens,  and  can  go  where  they  please.  They  cut  the  timber 
without  permission  and  subsist  chiefly  by  the  proceeds  therefrom.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  put  outside  of  the  reservation  three  intruders  who  were  unlawfully  on  the  reserve, 
and  that  had  a  wholesome  efl'eet.  I  am  advised  that  the  whites  are  banding  together 
for  mutual  protection  and  intend  to  resist  to  the  last  any  effort  to  remove  them. 

Conduiion. — In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  add  that  the  general  tendency  is  one  of 
advancement.  The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  making  rapid  progress  toward  civil- 
ization and  Christianity.  The  majority  of  the  ludians  of  this  reservation  are  ready 
and  capable  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  financiallv  and  otherwise,  and  I  will 
endeavor  to  consummate  the  much  desired  change  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

I  herewith  inclose  census  rolls,  statistical  reports  of  the  tribes,  reports  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  reports  of  the  superintendents. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  Geo.  S.  Doane, 

United  Siate$  Indian  Agtni, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  . 
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Report  of  Superintendent  op  Seneca  School. 

Sbnboa  Boarding  School, 
WyandotU,  Ind.  T^  July  SO,  1895. 
SiB:  I  h»ve  ^e  honor  to  herewith  nubmit  my  seooiid  annual  report  of  the  Seneca  indastrial  board- 

iBJEMbool. 

The  paat  year  has  witneased  a  good  many  changes  in  all  the  departments  of  the  school,  roost  of 
vbich  naye  been  very  beneficial. 

The  children  were  rather  slow  in  returning  last  fall,  and  the  average  for  the  first  month  was  only  48. 
Oar  enroUroent  for  the  year  reached  132,  the  yearly  average  being  a  little  over  87,  a  small  gain  over 
last  year  both  in  number  and  attendance. 

The  children  all  went  home  to  spend  the  holidays,  and  owtnc  to  the  extremely  cold  weather  experi- 

1  in  this  section  throughout  the  months  of  January  and  February,  and  oven  into  March,  a  ffreat 

r  ot  the  pupils  were  atoent  from  one  to  two  months,  which  reduced  the  general  average  at  least 


ISpereeat. 
Another  < 


r  lyiUBO  that  tended  to  reduce  the  attendance  may.  £  think,  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  I 
would  not  idlow  the  children  to  go  to  their  several  homes  semioccasionally  to  visit  for  an  indefinite 
period.  It  had  been  a  former  cuatom  of  this  school  to  permit  parents  to  take  their  children  home 
every  six  weeks  and  return  them  when  they  felt  like  it,  and  even  if  thev  were  prompt  it  was  not 
vn&equent  that  the  same  requeet  would  be'made  by  several  families  in  the  time  intervening.  The 
cnatom  was  pemicioua  in  efiect,  and  I  absolutely  refused  to  let  children  leave  the  school  until  the 
term  closed.  The  Indians  did  not  take  friendly  to  the  new  status  of  alfairs  and  at  times  caused  me 
quite  a  little  trouble  in  this  direction,  but  I  was  persistent  in  my  effbrts,  and  while  it  may  have  kept 
a  few  children  away  and  possibly  caused  several  more  rtinawaya  during  each  session,  on  the  whole  it 
has  proved  very  satisfactory,  and  I  believe  that  the  year  1895-90  will  witness  a  larger  attendance  than  in 
any  previous  year. 

The  claas  work  has  been  carried  on  by  three  very  faithful  and  eOicient  teachers,  and  commendable 
progreaa  has  been  made  in  each  department.  I  am  especially  gratified  with  the  cliaracter  of  Miss 
Allen's  work  in  the  priooary  department.  I  consider  Miss  AUen  one  of  the  most  competent  and 
worthy  teachers  in  the  service.  She  has  labored  untiringly  for  the  good  of  the  school.  Miss  Moore, 
who  for  several  years  pnst  has  been  connected  with  this  school  in  the  capacity  of  teacher,  has  recently 
been  transferred  elsewnere.  I  hope  her  successor  wUi  be  equally  as  competent.  Tbe  classes  have  been 
properly  graded  and  the  work  outlined  by  the  ^uperintendent  of  Indian  Schools  carried  into  practice. 

Cnriataias  exercises  were  attended  by  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  1  he  closing  exercises  on 
tbe  evening  of  June  27  were  largely  attendM,  over  600  people  being  present  on  that  occasion.  Com- 
plimeni«  were  receiv<Ki  on  all  sides,  and  the  manner  iL  which  the  children  acquitted  themselves 
feflecti>d  much  credit  upon  teachers  and  pupils.  Various  literary  exercises  were  held  during  the  last 
half  of  the  vear  and  much  benefit  derived  therefhmi. 

The  holioavs  were  very  apuropriately  observed.  On  Thanksgiving  and  New  Year's  Day  the  tables 
were  bountimlly  suppli^  with  good  things,  and  the  days  otherwise  pleasnntly  spent. 

The  Indian  language  is  seldom  heard  on  the  school  premises.  In  fact,  many  of  the  children  are 
unable  to  converse  m  their  native  language. 

We  had  a  great  many  visitors  at  different  times,  and  they  all  pronounced  the  location  of  this  school 
one  of  the  most  beantiful  places  to  be  found. 

Boildiogs.— This  school  is  as  well  equipped  In  this  respect  as  any  school  of  equal  capacity  in  the 
Indian  service.  Tbe  buildings,  thirteen  in  number,  are,  with  two  exceptions,  oomtiiodious  and  well 
ventilated,  and  one  of  them,  the  schoolhouse,  was  erected  last  fall.  This  is  a  magnificent  building. 
Tbe  only  fault  that  might  be  found  with  it  ia  th  rolling  partitions  in  the  main  part.  They  are  not  a 
success,  but  with  this  exception  it  is  complete,  both  as  to  its  internal  arrangement  and  outward 
appearance. 

In  December  last  I  asked  to  have  the  building  below  the  hill  (on  the  original  4ite)  moved  and 
ranodeledat  a  cost  of  |t,800.  same  to  be  occupied  by  the  small  boya.  This  matter  rested  in  the  Oflice 
of  Indian  Affairs  for  several  mo'hths  and  I  had  idmost  given  up  the  idea  when  tbe  informatioi*  came 
that  authority  had  been  granted  as  requested.  Work  was  immediately  begun,  aud  the  building  is 
BOW  in  the  tumds  of  the  contractor.  It  wiU  soon  be  ready  to  turn  over  to  the  Government.  A  nne 
stone  wall  has  been  placed  under  it,  which  fDmlshes  an  excellent  cellar  for  storage  purposes.  The 
buildiufc  will  be  by  far  the  best  dormitory  we  have,  the  bathroom  and  lavatory  being  fitted  up  with 
porcelain  bowls  aud  tubs. 

The  girls  have  a  very  large  and  quite  well-arranged  building.  The  dining  room  and  kitchen  are  in 
this  building.  The  large  boys  have  handsome  quarters.  About  40  boys  can  be  accoramodated  in  this 
dormitory.  The  employees  building  is  in  good  repair.  It  has  recently  been  papered  throughout. 
The  other  buildings  are  all  in  good  condition  and  suitable  for  the  purpose  intended. 

The  buildings  should  all  be  painted  both  inside  and  out  this  fall,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  that 
material  be  furnished  and  an  experienced  painter  be  employed  as  an  irregular  to  perform  the  work, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  boys,  who  might  be  regularly  detailed  for  that  purpone. 

Farming  and  gardeninr.— Owing  to  tbe  very  untavorable  season,  not  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  direction.  In  the  early  spring  the  weather  was  warm  and  dreadfully  dry,  so  that  vegetables. 
wer«  stunted  in  their  growth.  Then  later  hea\-y  rains  set  in,  and  for  six  consecutive  weeks  ft  rained 
continuously,  drowning  nearly  all  the  late  garden.  Our  early  planting,  however,  did  fairly  well,  and 
the  tables  were  quite  well  supplied.  Potatoes  rotted  in  the  ground,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  more  than 
two-thirds  of  a  crop.  I  had  fifteen  acres  of  oats  that  would  have  thrashed  over  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  but  we  could  not  even  cradle  them.  Tliey  ripened  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Our  corn  has  not 
done  well,  either.  Ground  could  not  be  cultivated  when  it  most  needed  it.  I  do  not  look  for  a  very 
large  yield. 

It  was  late  in  April  when  my  farmer  reported  for  dutv,  and  when  he  came  I  found  him  little  suited 
to  the  position.  1  he  farm  in  connection  with  this  school  might  l>e  made  to  yield  abundantly,  and  had 
it  not  oeen  for  the  very  unfavorable  weather  we  would  have  made  a  reanonably  fsir  showing  this 
year.  But  I  must  say  that  since  my  incumbency  the  position  of  farmer  at  this  school  has  been  filled 
uy  men  that  have  not  shown  rapacity  above  that  of  a  tinker  or  chore  boy. 

Btoek.— The  school  is  greatly  in  need  of  ten  or  twelve  more  good  milch  cows.  We  only  have  four, 
and  oneof  these  has  outlived  her  usefulness.  Of  the  other  three  it  is  seldom  that  two  are  being  milked 
at  the  same  time.  Considering  the  number  of  children  we  have,  it  Is  plain  to  be  seen  that  we  derive 
little  benefit  from  so  few. 

Poultry  should  also  be  provided  for  this  school. 

We  have  five  head  of  horses.  Two  of  them  are  fine  work  horses.  Of  the  others  one  is  somethingover 
twenty,  and  two  are  nmaways  and  are  dangerous  to  have  in  an  Indian  school.    Agent  Doane  asked  for 
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f. — The  taealth  or  tbo  chUdren  is  remftrutble.    JN  o  Bicknesa  to  npeak  of.     Scrotala  and   toe 
)nn8  of  eczema  are  not  so  prevalent  here  aa  in  moat  schools.    The  agency  physician,  IYt.  J. 
7,  has  been  very  kind  to  us  and  promptly  responded  when  called  upou. 
-Oar  water  supply  comes  from  a  spring  Just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  east,  and  la  forced 
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authority  to  dispoae  of  the  three  Just  mentioned  nnd  purchase  others  to  replace  them.  Authority  ' 
granted  to  sell,  but  not  to  buy,  and  as  It  is  impossible  to  get  along  without  at  least  four  horses  I  h*ve 
refused  to  let  them  go.  I  hope  that  the  Department  will  see  the  wisdom  of  authorizing  this  pnrduMe, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  cattle  and  poultry. 

I  intend  to  fence  in  about  40  acres  and  sow  it  with  dorer  and  timothy.  The  land  in  qneation  is  gen- 
erally too  wet  for  cultivation,  but  well  suited  for  grazing  purposes,  the  above-named  grasaoe  iloing 
well  in  this  soil.  About  one-fourth  of  this  land  is  timbered  and  runs  to  the  creek  on  uie  aoath,  mo 
that  the  field  inclosed  will  make  an  excellent  pasture. 

-     I  might  further  add  that  we  have  one  of  the  finest  bams  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  < 
It  covers  360  square  feet  of  ground,  baa  stall  room  for  10  head  of  horses  nnd  15  milch  cowa,  and  t 
second  story  has  atoring  capacity  for  80  tons  of  hay.    It  can  therefore  be  readily  seen  that  thia  sch<»ol 
could  nicely  care  for  the  cattle  requested. 

Gen«ral.---Since  the  building  below  the  hill  has  been  removed,  about  one  acre  of  the  campus  hae  been 
thrown  out.  This  loaves  about  800  square  rods  in  school  groundti  proper.  The  yarda  were  leveled 
early  last  spring  and  sown  to  bluegrass.  The  rainy  weatlier  ^a*  heen  favOTable  to  its  growth,  and  hy 
keeping  two  lawn  mowers  going  most  of  the  time  we  have  kept  our  yards  in  beautiful  condition. 

The  water  mains  have  been  put  in  good  repair,  and  a  25-gallon  tank,  attached  to  the  range  and  con- 
nected with  the  water  pipes,  has  been  added.  This  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  school  kitchen.  Tbe 
doors  and  windows  of  both  dining  room  and  kitchen  have  been  screened,  a  thing  that  had  been  care- 
lessly neglected.  Tbe  fence  inclosing  the  campus  has  rec4)ived  a  coat  of  whitewash,  and  the  raf Uns 
within  was  painted  late  in  the  fall.  Many  other  minor  improvements  were  made  in  connection  witn 
the  ones  Just  mentioned. 

Sanitary. — The  health  of  the  children  is  remarkable.    No  sickness  to  speak  of.     Scrofbla  and   the 

various iormsc' * * — '' *' ' 4.._u„i-     n»t i.„_i_i —    r^^    w 

B.  Lindley, 

Watsr.— OurT  ^.  „  .       ^r  

by  a  windmill  to  the  tank  in  a  tower  located  near  the  school  kitchen.  The  elevation  of  the  mill  is  100 
feet,  and  that  of  hill  about  70,  leaving  on\^  30  feet  of  mill  tower  above  the  level  and  the  top  of  the 
tank  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  fan  of  the  milL  This  is  not  a  sufficient  elevation  to  keep  the  wheel  in 
motion  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  time.  The  rest  of  the  vear  we  haul  water  fVom  a  oreek  near  bv 
that  is  extremely  filthy,  and  the  use  of  this  water  must  certainly  bo  injurious  in  effect  and  will  mani- 
fest itself  sooner  or  later.  This  can  be  remedied  in  no  other  way,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  than  bypnttf  n|^ 
in  a  0  or  an  8  horsepower  engine  to  take  tbe  place  of  the  windmill  when  the  wind  is  not  sufl^iently 
strong  to  force  the  pump.    Ireoommend  this  addition  to  our  waterworks. 

Religions.— Chapel  exercises  were  held  every  evening  but  one  (Saturday)  during  the  week.  Recn- 
lar  attendance  is  required  of  both  pupils  and  employees.  Sunday  school  has  been  regularly  condoc^Dd 
throughout  tbe  year. 

The  miiwionaries  have  a  church  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  where  services  are  held 
every  Sabbath  morning  and  evening.  The  Friends  and  MeUiodists  have  the  work  in  charge.  The 
children  were  allowed  to  attend  when  accompanied  by  an  employee  of  the  school 

Employees.— Several  changes  in  emplovees  were  made  last  winter.  With  a  possible  exception  mj 
present  iorce  of  employees  are  faithful  and  efiicient  workers.  They  have  worked  harmoniooaljr 
togt*t))or,  been  loyal  to  me,  and  labored  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  school.  I  here  extend  to  them  my 
sincere  thanks  for  a  strict  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  them. 

Visitors.— Supervisor  Moss  spent  several  days  with  us  in  January,  and  later  in  the  year  we  were 
visited  by  Inspector  Faison.  These  gentlemen  gave  the  school  a  thorough  ins]»ection,  seraningly  well 
pleased  with  tne  present  management. 

Conclusion. — In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year  I  am  very  much  encouraged  over  the  progreaa 
made.  The  Wyandotte  and  Shawnee  Indians  have  been  prompt  in  returning  their  children  and  seem 
eager  for  advancement.  The  Seuacas  do  not  properly  appreciate  what  the  Government  is  doing  for 
them.  They  are  rather  reluctant  In  letting  their  children  go  and  are  always  ready  to  enter  complaint. 
I  hive  inquired  aa  to  their  conduct  in  former  years  and  find  this  to  be  the  same  atoiy.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  in  this  case  force  applied  would  be  better  than  persuasion  and  reason. 

In  closing  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  shown  me  by  VLt^.  George  S.  Doane,  United 
States  Indian  agent,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  fur  much  of  the  success  of  this  schooL  He  has  heartily 
supported  me  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  my  school  and  promptly  and  willingly  approved  my  many 
requests. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Indian  Office  for  its  liberality  to  this  school,  as  well  as  for  many  other  favors 
shown  nn  during  the  past  year. 

Very  respectfully,  Andbbw  J .  Tabbr,  Jr., 
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Report  of  Supkrintbndknt  of  Quapaw  School. 

QUAPAW  School,  July  90, 1896. 
•     Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  annual  report  concerning  the  Quapaw  boarding 
school  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  J  une  30,  1895 : 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  school  January  5, 1895.  The  school  had  been  in  good  hands  for  years.  I 
found  nearly  everything  in  goo<l  sliape  to  do  honor  to  my  predecessors.  The  itchool  was  weu  graded, 
disciplined,  and  much  advanced,  everything  having  been  reduced  to  a  system,  and  I  have  been  very 
happy  in  trying  to  keep  on  in  the  same  line,  with  every  appearance  of  success,  though  not  satisfactory 
to  myself.  While  the  school  was  in  good  running  order,  1  find  no  record  or  histooy  of  its  past  work 
iu  this  office  other  than  the  school  register. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  changes  of  employees  the  school  has  undergone,  namely,  three  snperin* 
teudents,  four  induatrial  teachers,  and  other  minor  chanaes,  within  a  period  of  four  months'  time,  Uie 
school  is  still  alive  and  perfect  harmony  has  existed  at  aU  tiroes  among  its  employees. 

The  school  hat  a  beautiful  location  near  the  center  of  the  Ouapaw  Keservation,  and  it  poasessea 
many  natural  advantages  that  may  be  utilized  to  the  benefit  anu  are  necessary  to  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  an  Indian  school.  It  has  a  perfect  drainage.  It  has  an  abundant  and  nearly  exhauatleas 
supply  of  good  water. 

T^ear  the  school  are  several  natural  curiosities  that  attract  attention,  the  "Devirs  Promenade" 
being  one  of  the  most  prominent.  There  are  many  evidences  of  volcanic  eruptions — craters  that  for 
years  have  been  extinct,  rocks  that  bear  evidence  of  having  been  subjected  to  intense  heat — ^the 
'*Cave  Springs,"  the  **  Sulphur  Springs,"  all  of  which  make  Its  location  one  of  general  Intemt  to 
ita  many  vlaitora. 
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_  of  the  Boboolroom  work  is  all  thut  could  be  expected.  Our  teachera  have  been  fol- 
levfBK'okiaely  the  coarse  of  stod^.  A  few  optional  studiee,  sacn  aa  botany  and  maflio  (inatromental), 
have  Seen  thrown  in  to  clothe  with  garments  of  brighter  color.  Much  of  this  extra  work  prepared 
by  the  children  are  modeU  of  neatness  and  will  compare  very  favorably  with  that  done  in  white 
•ehoola.  Pupils  and  parents  manifest  much  interest  in  music.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  find  time  to 
fllre iB«tni«tion  to  all  the  children  urging  for  musical  lore.    Our  children  "talk  ICnglish." 

Aa  to  health,  we  have  had  no  sioknesa  to  speak  of.  Our  school  has  been  very  fortunate  in  that 
respect. 

Oar  eoitdhnent  has  been  good ;  runaways  few,  parents  generally  returning  children  when  they  went 
A  fow  figures  will  help  to  show  our  attendance. 


Quarter. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average. 

Firat 

100 
120 
117 
89 

97 

HecoDd     

108 

Third 

101 

Fourth 

81 

Ifaking  a  yearly  average  of  96  f . 

The  capacity  of  the  school,  making  a  low  estimate  of  the  cubic  feet  of  space  per  pnpil,  in  school- 
rooiD,  dormitmry.  and  dining  room,  with  as  near  perfect  ventilation  as  we  can  obtain,  is  00.  We  can 
crowd  in  noore.    This  fact  beiug  kuown,  we  were  authorized  to  send  cliildren  from  the  school. 

In  industrial  training  our  boys  are  given  instruction  in  farming:,  gardening,  dairying,  the  care  of 
cattle,  boga,  and  horses,  and  general  clioring.  The  girls  receive  instruction  by  classes  in  cooking, 
•ewiog,  cutting  and  fittins,  lauudering,  fancy  work,  and  do  the  general  housework.  This  work  is 
4tmt  by  the  children  with  obedience  and  cheerfulness.  Habits  of  neatness  have  been  the  predominating 
•pliit  of  employees,  with  untiring  zeal  and  energy  to  teat'h  habits  of  industry.  1  read  in  tlio  faces  of 
taeae  chfldr«n  a  bright  future  of  happy  industrial  life  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  true  Amuri> 
cana.  a  people  of  energy. 

We  are  in  one  of  the  beet  agricultural  districts  in  the  Territory.  We  have  broken  20  acres  of  prairie, 
which  gives  us  160  acres  of  cultivated  laud.  Our  prospect  for  com  is  good.  Oats,  on  account  of  rain, 
we  have  bailed  to  save.  The  garden,  on  account  of  changes  of  industrial  teachers,  is  not  what  it 
should  be,  altlKHigh  it  has  done  much  toward  supplying  uur  school  with  vegetables.  1  place  the 
fidlowing  eetimatee  on  fum  and  garden  products : 


Com bushels..  1,300 

Potatoes do 200 

Tumipa do 200 

Sqnaan  and  pumpkins number. .      150 

encumbers,  piclded gallons. .        30 


Beans bushels..  30 

Pease do 25 

Kadishes do 40 

Sweet  com,  dried do. ...  6 

Cabbage heads..  250 


'We  bare  the  beet  facilities  for  stockraising:  plenty  of  water,  pasturage  good,  with  shade  trees, 
pleotT  of  grass  growing  wild,  which  afi'ords  a  large  quantity  of  rtmghness.  This,  with  the  grain 
raJaed  on  tbe  farm,  is  amply  suflieient  to  keep  the  stock  of  the  school. 

Dnrine  the  fourth  quarter,  1895,  we  have  had  repaired  two  old  storerooms,  which  are  now  as  good  as 
new  buildin|^  and  greatly  facilitate  our  work.  The  material  fur  the  school  was  stored  in  three  dif- 
ferent bolldingB:  by  having  these  repaired  and  shelves  put  in  we  have  been  able  to  condense  our  sup- 
plies in  two  buiidings,  thereby  gaining  one  building  for  other  use. 

Our  buildings,  thirteen  in  number,  are  all  in  need  of  paint,  except  the  two  Just  repaired.  The 
fence  in  our  vard,  in  spite  of  the  l>est  care,  has  svmptonis  of  general  aecay.  Among  the  great  needs 
of  tiie  school  is  some  protection  against  fire.  These  things  have  been  estimated  for,  and  we  have 
ereiy  reaaon  to  believe  they  will  be  granted. 

I  am  thoronghly  convinced  that  the  school  is  doing  a  much-needed  work  in  the  education  and  inter- 
eat  of  the  Induui.  We  wish  to  express  our  thauks  to  the  Department  and  to  the  agent  for  the  many 
Und  compUmente  and  courteous  treatment  receive<l.  .■ 

I  am,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  Johnson,  Superintendent. 

The  CoMici88ioirKB  or  Indiak  Affairs. 


Report  of  Missionary,  Qfapaw  Agency. 

QuAPAW  Rbsrrve,  Ind.  T., 
St.  Mary'9  Church,  Jxdy  IS,  1S95. 

Dkab  Major :  I  have  already  sent  my  report  through  Bishop  Meerschoert,  but  as  it  seems  he  has 
not  given  it  to  yon,  I  shall  send  the  following: 

I  was  appointed  pastor  of  tiie  Quapaw  Asency  October  15, 1894.  and  sinc«  that  time  I  have  been 
Working  in  vour  agency  and  part  of  the  Cherokee.  1  may  note  nere  that  I  am  the  first  white  man 
ordained  as  Catholic  priest  in  this  Territory. 

The  Catholic  population  of  this  agency  is  about  400,  scattered  over  the  following  tracts  of  land 
oeenpied  by  the  respective  tribes:  Quapaws,  56,685  acres;  Miamis,  17,000  acres;  Peorias,  83,301  acres; 
Ottawas,  14,861  acres:  Shawneee,  ]3,&18  acres;  ldodo<^,  4,040  acres;  Senecas,  51,058  acres;  Wyan> 
dottea,  21,406  acres.  These  lands  are  well  under  cultivation  and  now,  since  the  allotment  of  the  Qua- 
paw  lands,  there  seems  to  be  new  energy  infused  into  those  people.  This  may  be  noticed  by  the  way 
they  are  patting  more  order  in  their  homes.  On  the  4th  of  July  last  they  celebrated  the  day  in  a  way 
rery  creditable  to  their  nation,  and  I  think  those  who  arranged  the  programme  and  earned  it  into 
execntion  deeerve  the  highest  praise.  They  actually  had  an  out  and  out  barbecue  without  any  dis- 
order or  unpleasantness. 
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There  was  a  school  bailt  for  the  Quapaw  CatholicH  at  n  cost  of  $1,500,  near  St.  Maiy's  Church,  ob 
Rock  Creek,  and  a  house  for  the  priest,  at  $235.  The  fencing  and  improvements  amount  to  $125.  There 
are  two  lay  Sisters  as  teachers  and  one  resident  prie»t.    The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  Is  thirty-three. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  work  done: 


Church.  I  ^^^i'S^g""' 


Baptisms,  j  Marriages. 


14  ,                     2 
2    


6    

i i* 


Eleven  persons  were  contirmcd  May  12. 

I  am  to  leave  this  section  and  locate  iu  the  Osage  Nation  about  the  middle  of  next  montii,  but  before 
I  leave  I  shall  try  to  call  to  see  yon. 
In  the  meiuitime  I  trust  you  will  remember  that  I  am  with  much  respect  sincerely  yours, 

Edward  v.  Rktnolds. 
Geo.  S.  Doahb, 

United  State*  Indian  Agent. 

Report  of  Missionary,  Quapaw  Agency. 

Skneca,  Mo.,  July  JS,  IfiOS. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  three  regulnr  appointments,  as  follows:  "Wilderness  Cave,  or  Zane  Cave.  Scneo* 
Nation;  Shawnee  Loj?  Church. and  Snawnee  Lake,  at  Union  Church. 

At  Wilderness  Cave  no  or>(anizHtion  has  yet  been  eflected ;  good  congregations  each  service.    Shaw- 
nee Log  Church,  organized  in  February;  11  members:  good cougregations.    Shawnee  Lake,  no  clitirch 
organized;  revival  now  in  progre88;  several  converted  and  inlerest  good.    Sunday  school  at  tftis 
place ;  average  attendance  about  fifty.    Kegular  prayer  meetings  at  these  three  places  each  week. 
Respectfully, 

H.  S.  Skaoos. 
Geo.  S.  130ANE, 

United  Siate»  Indian  Agent. 

Report  op  Missionary,  Quapaw  Agency. 

Pastor's  report  of  Methmlist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Quapaw  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1895: 


Our  church  has  six  preaching  places  and  two  houses  of  worship,  nameW:  Wvandotte  CTiurch.  on 
which  we  have  expenurd  $35  for  improvements  this  year,  and  Shawnee  Chapel,  on  which  we  have 
expende<l  1115.  We  have  a  good  foundation  for  future  work  within  this  agency.  In  the  Senece 
Nation  we  have  20  acres  of  land  given  us  by  these  people,  on  which  we  will  build  a  church  soon. 

Number  of  members:  Indians,  37;  whites,  66.    Sunday  schools,  2.    Number  of  marriatrtrs,  10. 

We  find  the  work  moTing  upward  among  the  Indians. 


W.  S.  TJROWMIHO, 

Pastor  Wyandotte  Church. 

Report  of  Missionary,  Quapaw  Agency. 

Annual  report  of  Friends  Church,  in  Quapaw  Agency,  Ind.  T. : 

Church  buildings 8 

Church  buildings  erected  this  year 2 

M  issionary  residences .^ 4 

Missionary  residences  built  anew •  1 

Ministers— Indians,  2 ;  whites,  7 • 

Places  our  ministers  preach 16 

Places  we  assist  in  Siindav  schools 13 

Pupils  in  Sunday  schools 730 

Family  visits 676 

Series  of  meetings 16 

Converts 98 

Number  who  have  joined  church 63 

Indian  marriages  performed  by  us 10 

Deaths  of  Indmn  members 7 

Births 12 

Schoolhousee , : 1 

Terms  of  day  school 4 

Plaoes  of  day  school  taught 3 

Weeks  of  day  school 78 

Pupils  enrolled  (22  of  whom  are  Indians) 89        , 

Temperance  meet  i  ngs  held  9 

By  my  own  efforts  Ipetitioned  the  removal  of  the  saloons  in  Miami  town.  Many  signed  these,  and 
Ihev  were  sent  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  and  others,  and  we  believe  aided  in  their  removal, 
which  removal  is  a  source  of  gladness  to  us. 

On  behalf  of  the  church,  R.  W.  Hodson. 
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REPORT  OF  UNION  AGENCY. 

Union  Agency, 
Muscogee,  Ind.  T.,  September  6,  1895. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  third  annual  report  of  affairs  within  the 
Union  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnue  30,  1895. 

Ab  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  treat  the  various  topics  consecutively,  I  have  ^onped 
tbem  under  dietinct  subheads,  so  that  they  may  be  convenient  for  reference  either  by 
tlie  Indian  Ofi^ce  or  by  other  parties  who  may  seek  the  information  embraced  therein. 
iBtrnden. — In  ray  last  report  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  decision  of  the  Interior 
Dupartment  in  the  case  of  John  O.  Cobb  et  al.  had  simplified  the  question  of  citizen- 
ship, and  had  settled  the  status  of  a  large  number  of  persons  hitherto  held  as  rejected 
cUimantA.  This  decision  has  been  followed  up  by  a  similar  one  in  the  Watts  case, 
tod  its  determination  has  done  much  to  reassure  Cherokees  that  the  Government 
means  to  enforce  its  treaty  obligations  and  agreements,  and  in  due  time  unload  that 
nation  of  a  class  of  intruders  who  have  menaced  its  sovereignty  for  a  long  period  of 
years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Government  by  its  inaction  has  fostered  an  ele- 
meDt  whose  presence  has  been  productive  of  strife,  internal  feuds,  and  a  personal 
frietion  that  have  marred  the  usual  peaceful  routine  of  aifairs  between  citizens  and 
DOQcitizenB  in  this  agency.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  matter  demands  further  attention 
at  my  bands,  either  in  the  way  of  recommendations  or  suggestions. 

I  think,  however,  it  is  due  to  candor  to  say  that  iu  my  opinion  the  removal  of 
rejected  claimants  to  citizenship  is  a  matter  that  can  be  accomplished  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  military  without  much  expense  or  the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  blood. 
The  majority  of  these  intruders  live  near  the  Kansas  and  Arkansas  lines,  and  I  do  not 
tbink  it  would  be  either  cmel  or  unjust  to  them  to  move  tbem  within  the  boundaries 
of  said  States  and  out  of  this  Territory.  It  would  put  them  out  of  a  so-called  semi- 
barbaric  country  into  a  land  of  milk  and  houey,  schools  and  churches,  where  prog- 
was  is  the 'watchword,  and  where  every  man  who  is  willing  to  work  can  acquire 
a  home,  enjoy  the  boon  of  a  holding  in  severalty,  and  worship  God  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig  tree.  It  may  be  that  in  the  course  of  human  events  e  political  Moses 
'Will  be  found  to  take  these  people  to  this  land  of  promise.  I  think  the  sum  of  $5,000 
jndicioQsly  expended  would  rid  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  intruders,  and  I  recommend 
tliat  an  appropriation  of  that  sum  be  made  by  Con«;re8s  for  that  purpose. 

I  know  that  it  is  argued  that  allotment  of  lauds  in  severalty  would  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  the  intruder  question,  because  lauds  would  only  be  allotted  to  Chero- 
1^  by  blood,  and,  therefore,  each  allottee  could  apply  to  the  courts  and  get  an 
ejectment  writ  against  a  declared  intruder  or  a  rejected  claimant,  and  in  this  way 
the  intruder  or  trespasser  upon  Indian  soil  wouid  be  eliminated  from  the  body 
politic.  This  view  of  the  case  seems  to  me  to  be  fallacious  as  well  as  indirect,  and 
u  likely  to  involve  the  ri|^htful  owner  in  litigation.  His  allotment  would  come  to 
him  loaded  with  a  lawsuit,  and  his  ultimate  right  must  be  asserted  in  the  court- 
house. ^  This  means  delay,  vexation,  and  expense.  The  direct,  honest  mode,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  to  remove  the  intruder  bodily  and  let  the  Indian  take  his  heritage — for 
which  he  has  paid  the  full  measure  of  its  value,  sometimes  in  blood  and  sometimes 
in  money,  but  often  in  both— without  let,  incumbrance,  or  delay.  The  United  States, 
m  my  opinion,  should  assert  the  power  and  dignity  of  a  great  nation  by  direct 
methods,  and  not  let  the  weaker  Indian  be  compelled  to  contend  in  the  courts  for  a 
nght  which  belongs  to  him  free  and  un trammeled. 

Aeain,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  intruders  or  rejected  claimants  do  not  mean  to  sur- 
render their  alleged  rights — which  have  been  decided  as  untenable  by  the  Interior 
l^putment — withont  a  struggle.  Indeed,  there  is  a  movement  already  on  foot  in 
oertwn  districts  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  which  the  said  claimants  propose  to 
o^anize  a  nation  inside  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  to  be  known  as  the  **  Cherokee 
Inhabitant  Nation,"  basing  their  claims  upon  certain  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  1866 
^ade  between  the  Cherokees  and  the  United  States.  All  acknowledged  citizens 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  all  persons  who  can  substantially  prove  themsevles 
entitled  by  blood  or  adoption,  by  marriage  or  otherwise,  may  become  citizens  of 
JhiB  new  government.  After  their  organization  they  propose  to  ask  the  Government 
^protect  them,  and  to  hold  themselves  amenable  only  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
tstatee,  and  to  grow  up  as  a  new  nation  under  the  shadow  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
Juosc  laws  they  do  not  propose  to  respect,  but  will  openly  defy.  A  meeting  of  this 
Kind  was  held  at  Vinita,  Ind.  T.,  on  the  12th  ultimo.  It  represented  constituents 
^niinated  by  the  above  purpose,  and  so  long  as  they  have  a  foothold — a  residence, 
r5-  ^^ ^***^i^  *^®  Indian  country,  they  will  be  disturbers  of  peace  and  promoters 
01  discord,  and  while  they  cry  aloud,  and  spare  not,  for  allotment  and  statehood,  they 
^'^.•^Jtstambling-blocks  and  obstacles  to  that  mutual  good  will  and  fraternal  feeling 
^nich  must  be  cultivated  and  secured  before  allotment  is  practicable  and  statehood 
w  desirable. 
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lu  further  proof  that  the  rejected  claimants  to  citizenBhip,  especially  these  known 
as  the  ''Watts  Association/'  do  not  intend  to  submit  in  good  faith  to' the  ruling  of 
the  Interior  Department,  I  herewith  submit  certain  correspondence  which  explains 
itself.  The  first  letter  is  one  written  by  this  agency  of  date  July  2, 1895,  to  Mr.  \V.  A. 
January,  Pfyor  Creek,  Ind.  T.,  whose  wife  is  a  member  of  the  Watts  family  and  a 
relative  of  W.  J.  Watts,  who  is  commonly  known  as  "king  of  the  intruders  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation."  The  second  letter  is  a  reply  by  W.  J.  Watts,  written  to  W.  A. 
January,  in  which  he  comments  upon  my  letter  to  said  January.  It  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Watts  expects  that  the  coming  Congress  will  provide  some  plan  tv hereby 
justice  may  be  done  all  parties,  and  this  intruder  question  may  be  more  definitely 
settled.  I  submit  this  correspondence  as  a  suggestive  one,  and  as  worthy  of  appro- 
priate consideration  l>ytti^  Interior  Department. 

The  letter  of  Agent  Wisdom  to  Mr.  January  reads  as  follows: 

MuscoGEK  (Union  Aobnct),  Ind.  T.,  Juljf  £,  ISSiS. 

But:  Ton™  received.  The  letter  written  to  J.  C.  MoretB,  Prvor  Creek,  Ind.  T..  on  Jane  22,  1886. 
a  copy  of  which  you  famlMhed  me,  is  a  genuine  document  an<l  wfw  issued  by  this  office,  and  I  am 
responsible  for  it.  It  contains  my  views  as  to  thij  rights  of  claimants  to  ciLixeubhip  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  the  views  expressed  in  said  letter  I  expe<'t  to  enforce  af^ainst  all  claimants. 

Yon  state  in  your  letter  (to  which  this  is  a  reply)  that  your  wife  is  a  relative  of  W.  J  .  W^atta. 
Therefore  her  claim  to  citizenship  depends,  or  is  based,  upon  Watts*s  claim  to  citisenship.  Yon  are 
hereby  informe<l  that  the  Watts  claim  to  citizenship  was  uecided  adversely  by  the  Clierokeo  authori- 
ties, or,  in  other  words,  the  claim  of  W.  J.  Watts  to  citiEenshi*>  was  rejected  by  the  Cherokee 
authorities. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  inform  you  that  I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  oplnioti  of  Hon.  John  I.  Hall, 
Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Interior  Department,  which  was  approved  by  Hon.  Hoke  Suiith, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  which  he  says: 

"  I  am  of  the  opinion,  as  heretofore  expressed  in  an  opinion  in  the  case  of  Cobb  and  othera  versas 
The  Cherokee  Nation,  on  July  19, 1884,  that  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  to  review  said  decision 
is  taken  away  by  the  ajj^reement  approved  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  Harch  3,  1893." 

He  further  says : 

"I  am  satisfied,  from  careful  examination  of  the  record,  that  the  Cherokee  authorities  reached  the 
right  conclusion  in  this  case." 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  Department  indorses  the  action  of  the  Cherokee  authoritlM 
which  rejected  the  Watts  claim  to  citizenship,  and  hence  all  those  that  claim  under  the  Watts  claim 
must  be  held  as  intruders.  In  your  letter  to  me  of  June  29,  1895,  and  to  which  this  is  a  roply,  you 
state  that  in  August  lant  yon  bought  a  farm  lying  east  of  J.  C.  Moretz,  in  which  the  lines  had  t>een 

agreed  upon,  and  this  past  winter  you  fenced  to  the  line,  and  no  farther,  and  there  was  still  no  ohjec- 
on  by  Moretz  or  anyone  else.  Accepting  your  statement  as  true,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  thmt 
you  have  been  enlarging  and  extending  your  improvements  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  since  the  fllin^  of 
the  original  Watts  claim.  This  enlargement  I  hold  to  have  been  in  violation  of  law,  and,  as  yua  have 
been  decliu^d  an  intruder  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  you  have  no  right  to  bold  anv  improvement  therein 
which  you  have  acquired  snbseauent  to  the  illing  of  the  original  Watta  claim:  and  you  can  only 
remain  on  your  original  claim  until  January  next ;  and  you  so  remain  by  an  ai't  of  Congreiis  as  a  matter 
of  grace — as  I  understand  it— and  not  as  a  matter  of  right 

i  advise  you  as  a  friend  to  take  this  view  of  the  matter,  because,  in  my  opinion,  yon  are  an  intmder 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  when  the  proi>er  time  comes  and  I  am  not  restrained  uy  some  act  of  Con- 
gress or  by  some  ruling  of  the  Department  I  shall  trt^t  you  as  such.  Under  the  treaties  between  the 
united  States  and  the  Cherokees,  the  Cherokees  are  entitled  to  protection  iypiiust  intrusion,  and  I 
expect  to  carry  out  the  treaties  so  long  as  I  am  agent,  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit  and  the  fact  that 
thtt  Watts  organization  may  be  formidable  in  numbers  will  not  deter  me  from  discnai^sl'ig  my  duties 
in  the  premises. 

If  Toa  have  not  intruded  upon  Mr.  Moretz,  you  have  certainly  intruded  upon  the  public  domain  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  the  latter  is  sufficient  to  Jostify  me  in  giving  you  this  letter  of  warning  and 
in  taking  any  other  action  that  I  may  see  proper  to  take  when  the  time  for  action  arrives. 
Very  respectfully, 

D.  M.  Wisdom, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
Mr.  W.  A.  January,  Pryor  Cre-ek,  Ind.  T. 

Mr.  Watts's  reply  was : 

MULDROW,  iND.  T.,AuguH  98,  1896. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  25th  instant  as  to  what  effect  a  recent  decision  of  CoL 
D.M.  Wisdom,  Unitetl  States  Indian  Agent,  published  in  the  Pryor  Creek  Constitution  ot  the  23d 
instant  against  you  and  in  favor  of  J.  C.  Moretz,  would  have  upon  your  case  and  others  of  the  Watts 
family,  will  say : 

I  do  not  see  that  this  decision  will  materially  affect  yon  or  any  of  the  Watts  family.  Col.  Wisdom 
well  knows  that  the  Watts  family  has  been  protected  in  the  possession  of  their  improvements  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  since  1875.  He  further  knows  the  resolution  passed  by  last  Congress  suspending  all 
action  looking  to  the  removal  of  the  so-called  intruders  until  January' 1,  1896.  Any  ruling  affecting 
the  Watts  family  until  atter  that  date  would  be  arbitrarily  taken. 

I  think  hia  ruling  in  your  case  is  premature  and  doHcrves  severe  oei\^ure.  He  says  thai,  in  his 
opinion,  yon  are  an  intruder,  and  have  no  right  to  hold  any  improvements  since  the  filing  of  the 
original  Watts  claim  in  October,  1871.  Mr.  Wisdom  has  a  right  to  express  his  own  opinion,  but  in  this 
case  his  opinion  is  adverse  to  rulings  of  the  Interior  Department  since  1875. 

As  to  the  opinion  of  Hon.  John  I.  Hall,  to  which  Mr.  Wisdom  refVrs,  it  does  not  affect  the  atatns  of 
any  person  of  Cherokee  blood.    He  onl  v  says : 

*'In  my  opinion,  the  ratifying  of  the  ^trip  agreement,  November  3, 1893,  takes  the  Jurisdiction  from 
the  Interior  Department  to  review  anv  adverse  decisiou  made  by  the  ('herokee  authoriUea." 

In  this  opinion  I  think  Judge  Hall  is  correct,  and  throws  the  question  of  citizenship,  together  with 
aU  other  unsettled  questions  now  pending  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  before  the  Judiciary  Department  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  settle.  It  is  true  that  Judge  Hall,  after  rendering  this  opinion,  in 
bis  sarcastic  way  says : 

**I  am  satisfied  from  careful  examination  of  the  record  that  the  Cherokee  authorities  reached  the 
right  oonolosion  in  this  case." 
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CuMpre  this  opinion  with  that  of  Hon.Oeom  W.Parker,  npeoial  agent,  nent  to  thii*  nation  to  inves- 
twate  this  same  question  and  report  to  the  interior  Depwrtnient  the  facts  in  the  Watta  case,  who, 
after  twenty- three  days'  investisation,  said: 

"  I  tiiid  the  ^Watt«  fainily  to  be  Cberokeee ;  filed  their  claim  in  October,  1871,  and  were  legally  admitted 
ta  cjtisciiabip." 

Sa,  yuu  see,  an  opinion,  though  coming  from  one  high  in  authority,  does  not  change  the  facia  in  the 

J  advise  yoa  and  all  other  c1aimant«  to  remain  in  posseasion  of  your  fanuA  untilJanuary  1. 1896,  and 
if  it  ia  the  duty  of  the  United  Htates  Government  to  remove  yon  ft'om  this  nation,  and  the  proper 
aatboritj  shoula  be  delegated  to  Colonel  Wisdom  to  perform  the  removal.  I  know  of  no  better  man  to 
perform  the  work.  My  humble  opinion  is  that  the  coming  Congress  will  provide  B<Mne  plan  whereby 
jastice  may  be  done  all  parties. 

W.  J.  Watts. 

W.  A-  Jasvary,  Pry  or  Creek,  Ind.  T. 

The  remarks  preceding  the  above-quoted  correspondence  apply  in  a  measnre  to  all 
the  other  tribes,  except,  perhaps,  the  Seminoles,  who  have  but  few  intruders  within 
their  nation,  and  as  a  consequence  it  is  the  most  peaceful  and  best  governed  tribe 
within  my  jurisdiction.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  that  nation  not  to  invite  the  white 
man  ^-ithin  its  borders.  It  has  refused  to  grant  him  leases  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
it  has  actnally  bnilt  or  erected  a  fence  along  its  western  border  or  line  to  prevent 
intmsion  from  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  without  the  presence  of  the  white  man,  to 
a  marked  degree,  it  has  advanced  along  the  lines  of  material  wealth  and  prosperity, 
and  has  demonstrated  beyond  cavil  that  the  Indian,  if  let  alone,  is  capable  of  self- 
government. 

Oatlawiy. — During  last  fall  there  was  a  phenomenal  outbreak  of  outlawry  in  this 
agency.  Several  gangs  of  robbers,  murderers,  and  thieves  organized  in  the  Cherokee 
and  Creek  Nations  and  entered  upon  a  bold  and  systematic  plau  of  robbing  trains, 
stores,  and  private  citizens.  The  reputed  leader  of  these  gangs  was  one  Bill  Cook, 
a  yonng  Cherokee  Indian,  although  he  has  more  white  blood  than  Indian  in  his 
veins,  and  in  the  States  would  be  taken  for  a  white  man.  These  bauds  g^ew  so 
stnmg  in  numbers,  so  bold  in  their  raids  and  crimes,  that  at  one  time  it  seemed  the 
law  was  powerless  to  check  their  depredations.  Trade  was  stopped,  trains  ran 
irregularly,  and  then  only  under  guard.  Private  citizens  were  terrorized,  robbed, 
and  murdered,  and  a  pall  of  horror  overhuujyr  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  this 
agency.  The  deputy  United  States  marshals  seemed  inadeqimte  to  cope  with  the 
outlaws  and  the  bravest  hearts  in  the  Territory  cowered  before  the  storm.  The 
Muscogee  court  doubted  its  Juris<liction  over  such  outlaws  and  their  crimes,  and  the 
Fort  Smith  marshals  were  not  sufficient  numerically  to  rout  and  capture  them. 
Realizing  the  danger,  this  agency  put  its  police  force  m  the  field  and  issued  the  fol- 
lowing general  order : 

MuscoGBE,  Ind.  T.,  October  IS,  1894. 
To  UniUd  Stales  Indian  Police,  Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory: 

"Wliereas  robberies  and  other  crimes  have  become  of  frequent  oociirrenee  in  this  agency,  ami  as  it 
is  yonr  duty  to  ferret  ont  such  crimen  and  arrest  the  perpetrators  thereof  yon  are  hereby  notified  to 
use  dae  ana  especial  vigilance  in  such  matters. 

Yoor  position  is  not  a  sinecure,  nor  are  you  to  consider  yourselves  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  the 
Government. 

I  tho^fore  hereby  direct  yon,  with  or  without  a  warrant,  to  arrest  all  outlaws,  thieves,  and  mur- 
derers in  your  section,  and  if  they  resist,  you  will  shoot  them  on  the  spot.  And  yon  will  aid  and 
assist  all  deputy  United  States  marshals  in*  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  make  yourselves  a  terror 
to  evil  doers. 

If  yon  are  afraid  to  carrv  out  this  order,  send  in  your  resignations  and  I  will  appoint  bettor  men  iu 
your  places.  This  is  no  time  for  cravens  and  cowwrds  to  hold  official  positions  and  wear  the  badges 
of  office. 

Bespectftilly,  Dew  M.  Wisdom, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

This  order  was  deemed  by  timid  men  an  extreme  pleasure  at  the  time,  but  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events  its  vigorous  tone  has  been  fully  justified.  It  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  to  outlaws.  It  meant,'  as  it  said,  war  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife 
to  the  hilt.  It  inspired  confidence  in  the  timid ;  it  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  lovers  of 
law  and  order;  and  from  the  day  of  its  issuance  the  fight  against  crime,  outlaws, 
bandits,  and  their  secret  confederates  was  persistent  and  determined.  This  agency, 
althongn  in  the  storm  center  of  outlawry,  never  let  up  in  the  contest,  and  never 
wavered  in  the  line  of  duty. 

At  last  law  and  order  triumphed ;  the  bandits  were  either  driven  out  of  the  country 
or  captured  or  killed.  Bill  Cook,  flying  from  his  pursuers,  was  captured  in  New 
Mexico  by  a  Texas  sheriff  and  his  posse.  He  was  carried  to  Fort  Smith,  tried,  and 
convicted  for  several  offenses,  and  is  now  serving  a  term  of  forty-five  years  in  the 
pteniteutiary  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Jim  Cook,  his  brother,  is  in  the  Cherokee  peniten- 
tiary, at  Tahlequah,  for  eight  years.  Jim  l*>euch  was  killed  at  Catoosa,  Ind.  T.,  by 
a  merchant  whose  store  he  ha<l  raided  and  robbed;  and  his  companion  in  tne  same 
crime  (one  Cochran)  at  the  same  time  met  death  at  the  hands  of  a  Texas  cowboy  at 
the  front  door  of  the  store.  "  Virdigris  Kid,"  alias  Sam  McWilliams,  fell  in  a  fight 
at  Braggs,  Ind.  T.,  mortally  wounded,  along  with  his  companion  (one  Saunders), 
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while  Sam  Butler,  who  was  also  a  confederate,  escaped  and  has  since  been  killed. 
They  were  attempting  a  raid  upon  the  store  of  Mr.  Maddin,  of  that  place,  and.  vrere 
defeated,  as  above  stated,  by  Cherokee  officers  and  citizens.  CberoKee  Bill,  iwhoee 
correct  name  is  Crawford  Goldsby,  was  captured  by  Ike  Rogers,  a  colored  depaty 
marshal,  near  Nowata,  Ind.  T.  Rogers  caught  him  unawares  sitting  near  a  stove, 
with  his  fatal  Winchester  in  his  baud,  and  knocked  him  to  the  floor,  and  then  tied 
him  with  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  and  he  was  successfully  transported  to  jail  at  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  where,  up  to  this  writing,  he  has  been  tried  and  convictedoftvro  differ- 
ent murders  and  is  now  under  sentence  of  death  in  both  cases.  Cherokee  Bill  and 
Bill  Cook  are  different  persons.  Cherokee  Bill  is  the  son  of  an  ex-Federal  soldier  by 
a  mixed-blooded  woman — a  compound  of  white,  negro,  and  Indian — and  he  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  abandoned  and  reckless  outlaw  that  ever  infested  and  terrorized  the 
Indian  country.  In  addition  to  the  above-named  outlaws,  there  were  several  others 
of  more  or  less  prominence  either  captured  or  killed  by  the  officers  operating^  in  this 
agency. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  another  flood  tide  of  outlaws  in  this 
section,  especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  Creek  Nation,  where  a  gang  of  Uchee 
Indians,  seven  or  eijiht  in  number,  lead  by  one  Rufus  Buck,  a  Uchee  Indian,  have 
committed  murder,  robbery,  and  rape,  the  lattercrime  having  been  perpetrated  with 
fiendish  ferocity  upon  four  different  women,  two  of  whom  died  from  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  these  graceless  scoundrels.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  be  able  to  state 
that  five  of  said  outlaws  have  been  captured  by  indignant  citizens  and  a  force  of 
deputy  marshals,  and  they  have  been  carried  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  where  they  await 
the  verdict  of  a  violated  law  which  is  sure  to  overtake  them.  It  was  with  the  K^^eat* 
est  difficulty  that  the  people  could  be  prevented  from  enforcing  lynch  law  upon  the 
Buck  gang. 

There  is  also  another  band  of  outlaws  operating  in  the  western  part  of  the  Creek 
Nation  and  the  adjacent  sections  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  known  as 
the  Christian  gang,  who  are  by  no  means  Christians,  as  their  names  would  seem  to 
import.  They  are  escaped  murderers  from  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  and  have 
doubtless  fled  into  the  Territory  to  escape  officers  from  that  section  who  have  been 
and  are  now  pursuing  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  band  will  soon  be  captured 
or  exterminated. 

I  should  have  stated  that  the  Uchee  Indians  are  a  small  band  of  Indians  at  cue  time 
conquered  by  the  Creeks  and  afterwards  incorporated  into  said  tribe  with  all  the 
ft'anchises  and  immunities  of  duly  reco<:nized  Creek  citizens. 

The  cause  of  so  much  outlawry  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  is  often  attributed  to 
the  large  Cherokee  payment  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  which 
was  paid  per  capita  in  the  summer  of  1894.  A  plethora  of  money  often  produces 
crime.  Bill  Cook  made  his  first  raid  against  the  guards  escorting  the  Cherokee  treas- 
urer, and,  beaten  in  this,  he  attempted  to  escape  with  his  confederates,  and  in  a  fight 
that  ensued  one  of  the  guards  was  murdered:  and  this  occurrence  threw  Cook  and  his 
band  actively  in  the  field. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  crime  in  these  tribes  is  not  confined  to  any  one  race  of 

f»eople.    The  Cook  gang  was  composed  of  Indians  and  whites,  but  its  leaders  were 
ndians  or  of  Indian  origin.    The  Buck  gang,  as  above  stated,  was  composed  entirely 
of  Indians.    The  Christian  gang  are  white  men  and  interlopers  into  this  Territory. 

Such  gangs  will  always  exist  in  thinly  populated  countries,  where  it  is  impossible 
to  strictly  enforce  the  laws  and  where  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  hiding  places  of 
outlaws;  and  it  is  a  source  of  regret  that  officers  are  too  poorly  paid  for  such  haz- 
ardous service;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  dangers  which  confront  officers  in 
running  down  and  capturing  outlaws  have  not  been  fully  appreciated  by  the  powers 
that  be,  and  that  they  have  not  received  adequate  pay  in  proportion  to  the  services 
heretofore  rendered  by  them  and  which  are  likely  to  be  required  in  the  future.  The 
outlaw  is  a  dangerous  fellow  to  meet.  He  goes  well  armed  and  well  mounted,  and  is  a 
crack  shot,  and  enters  upon  his  business  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  dying  with  his 
boots  on.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  officers  are  often  chary  to 
encounter  him,  since  it  means  little  less  than  death  to  one  party  or  the  other,  and 
perhaps  to  both. 

I  shouid  also  state  that  the  Cherokee  authorities  at  all  times,  when  called  on  by 
this  agency,  promptly  put  its  light-horse  or  militia  in  the  field  and  gave  valuable  aid 
to  all  officers  in  their  efl^ort^  to  dispose  of  and  exterminate  outlaws.  As  nations, 
neither  the  Creeks  nor  Cherokees  were  in  sympathy  with  the  bandits.  It  was,  as  I 
said,  a  phenomenal  outbreak,  and  came  upon  the  people  like  the  sound  of  a  fire  bell 
by  night  or  a  clap  of  thunder  in  a  clear  sky. 

Monopolies. — Monopolies,  in  one  form  or  another,  are  the  greatest  evils  which  af9ict 
this  country  and  oppress  its  inhabitants.  In  a  recent  address  made  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Walker,  editor  of  the  Purcell  (Ind.  T.)  Register,  before  the  Press  Association  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  on  August  27,  1895,  he  says : 
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To  ^re  some  idea  of  thia  land  monopoly,  we  call  attention  to  the  situation  in  the  Creek  Nation. 
Tint  nation  owna  fioniething  over  3,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  of  this,  1.O40.2U0  acree  are  held  onder 
feace  for  tbe  nae  and  benefit  of  various  corporations  andcoiupauiesuiadeup  of  only  sixty  one  pera<Miii. 

These  fi^nres  are  approximately  correct,  according  to  ray  informatioD.  The  above 
monopolT  is  rendered  possible  under  what  is  known  as  the  "  contract  pasture  law^' 
of  said  nation.  (See  Compiled  Laws  of  the  Creek  Nation,  pages  117, 118,  etc.)  Sec- 
tion 314  of  said  law  reads  as  follows : 

Any  citizen  or  company  of  citizens  of  this  nation  shall  have  the  right  to  bnild  pastures  larger  than 
]  mil«  fiquare  along  the  border  of  this  nation  by  securing  the  consent  of  the  citizens  who  may  be 
rcajdlni;  within  such  proposed  inclosure.  or  who  may  be  residing  within  one-half  mile  outside  Ukdfrom 
socfa  ioclosure  -.  Provided,  That  such  pastures,  to  be  hereafter  built,  shall  not  be  of  greater  width 
froB  the  border  than  10  miles. 

Section  345  also  provides — 

That  all  partiea  who  may  enter  into  a  written  contract  with  the  principal  chief  of  said  nation  for 
the  building  of  such  pastures  shall  pay  an  annual  tax  of  5  cents  on  every  acre  they  shall  inclose,  for 
the  QMS  ana  benefit  of  the  Creek  Nation. 

The  above  law  was  approved  May  3, 1892,  and  is  to  continue  in  force  six  years  from 
date  of  its  passage.  It  will  be  seen  there  is  no  limit  to  the  size  or  area  of  such  pas- 
tures, and  under  its  terms  more  than  one-third  of  the  common  public  domain  of  the 
Creek  Nation  has  been  converted  into  colossal  ]>a8tures  which  are  run  and  controlled 
by  abont  sixty  persons.  Citizens  ostensibly  inclose  and  wire  in  such  pastures  and 
then  sublet  or  lease  them  to  foreign  corporations  or  companies  or  individuals.  The 
rattle  barons  and  kings  of  Texas  transfer  their  herds  to  these  pastures,  and  the  well- 
known  yell  of  the  imported  cowboy  and  the  jingle  of  his  spurs  are  heard  all  over 
the  lancf. 

This  law  also  provides,  section  350 — 

Thai  it  nhmll  be  unlawful  for  any  citizen  to  make  a  claim  or  any  improvement  whatever  within  a 
pasture  lawfully  erected  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  without  the  consent  of  the  parties  or  party 
contracting  foi-  said  pastures. 

1  know  of  no  law  more  shrewdly  devised  to  foster  and  support  a  monopoly,  and  I 
know  of  no  monopoly  that  more  insidiously  undermines  the  rights  of  the  comnlon 
Creek  citizen,  than  this  Creek  contract  pasture  law.  It  has  made  the  small  farmer 
aud  the  small  herdsman  homeless  in  his  own  country,  excluded  him  from  the  common 
heritage,  deprived  him  of  a  natural  and  legal  ri^ht  that  he  never  should  have  sur- 
nrndere*!,  and  has  installed  over  him  the  despotism  of  alien  corporations,  who  wax 
fat  oft*  of  bis  grass,  which  they  obtain  at  t  he  grossly  inadequate  price  of  5  cents  per  acre. 

In  my  opinion,  too,  this  Creek  contract  pasture  law  is  unconstitutional,  or  is  con- 
trary to  an  act  of  Congress,  inasmuch  as  it  violates  section  2116,  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  lease  of  Indian  hinds  from  an  Indian  nation  or  tribe  of 
Indians,  through  its  national  council,  approved  by  its  executive  head,  and  ought  not 
to  have  any  validity  in  law  or  equity  unless  made  by  treaty  or  convention  entered 
into  pursuant  to  the  Constitution.  The  Creeks  are  allowed  the  unrestricted  right 
of  self-government  only  so  far  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof.  (See  treaty  proclaimed 
August  2S,  1856,  article  15.)  It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  contract 
pasture  law,  under  which  long  lenses  have  been  made,  was  not  enacted  either  by 
treaty  or  convention  or  according  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursu- 
ance thereof.  It  is  true  that  the  lease,  in  the  first  place,  is  granted  to  an  Indian,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  in  the  second  place  it  is  sublet  or  subleased  to  a  white  man  or 
noncitizen,  and  thus  by  circumlocution  a  single  Indian  is  enabled  to  do  what  the 
whole  nation  can  not  do,  under  section  2116  above  quoted.  Such  a  law  is  a  usurpa- 
tion of  the  public  domain  of  that  nation  by  an  unauthorized  act  of  the  Creek  council. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs — a  mere  skeleton  of  which  is  presented  in  this  report — 
calls  for  remedial  legislation  either  on  the  part  of  the  Creeks  themselves  or  by  the 
Government,  whose  wards  these  people  are.  The  Creeks  should  remember  the  old 
motto  that  *'  He  who  would  be  free,  himself  must  strike  the  blow." 

The  Dawes  Oommiinon. — This  important  Commission,  charged  with  a  most  delicate 
and  responsible  trust,  was  reenforced  by  the  last  Congress  aud  two  a<lditional  mem- 
bers added  and  one  change  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  old  Commission.  Major 
Eidd  was  transferred  to  another  field  of  duty  aud  his  place  filled  by  a  new  member. 
The  Commission  is  therefore  virtually  a  new* body,  and  is  equipped  with  other  and 
additional  instructions  from  those  which  controlled  the  old  Commission.  It  appeared 
in  the  Territory  in  May  last,  established  its  headquarters  at  Muscogee,  aud  endeav- 
ored to  open  negotiations  with  the  authorities  of  the  several  tribes.  But  it  found  the 
Indians  so  engrossed  in  political  affairs  that  it  could  not  make  either  rapid  or  satis- 
factorv headway  with  them.  Indians  love  the  excitement  of  the  political  arena,  and 
their  leaders  plunge  into  a  contest  with  all  the  abandon  and  vim  of  trained  politi- 
cians in  the  States.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  but  what  a  Tammany  Hall  boss  could  be 
outwitted  by  a  wily  Indian  politician.    At  any  rate,  the  Commission  deemed  it  best 
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to  adjourn,  and  its  members  returned  to  their  respective  homes  until  theeloee  of  the 
national  elections  throughout  the  Territory,  when,  I  am  informed,  negotiations  will 
he  resumed  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  their  instructions  and  in  accordance  with 
the  act  of  Congress  under  which  said  Commissiou  was  created. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  speculate  on  or  forecast  the  future,  I  will  say  that  I  think 
the  question  of  allotmbut  is  slowly  but  surely  taking  deep  root  in  Indian  soil,  and 
that  in  the  near  future  a  change  will  be  palpably  mauifest  to  all  the  friends  of  this 
mode  of  settling  the  vexed  Indian  problem,  so  far  as  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  are 
concerned. 

The  Indians  now  know  that  a  survey  of  their  lands  is  being  made,  and  whether 
with  or  without  their  consent,  the  survey  is  going  on.  The  meaning  of  such  survey 
is  too  plain  to  be  disregarded,  and  it  is  justly  considered  as  the  initial  step,  solemn 
and  authoritative,  toward  the  overthrow  of  their  present  communal  holdings.  At 
this  writing  surveying  corps  are  at  work  in  the  Creek,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw 
Nations,  and,  therefore,  encli  one  of  these  tribes  have  an  occular  demonstration  of 
the  actual  intent  and  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Government  of  the  Uniteil  States. 
The  ring  of  the  surveyor's  ax  is  an  echo  of  progress.  So  far  the  surveyors  have  not 
been  interfered  with  by  the  Indians,  and  there  is  no  probability  that  any  serious 
interference  will  be  made  so  as  to  delay  the  work.  I  have  understood  that  the 
appropriation  of  $200,000  by  the  last  Congress  to  survey  the  lands  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  is  not  sufficient  to  complete  the  work,  and  I  therefore  recommend 
that  there  be  an  additional  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  that  purpose. 

As  germane  to  the  Dawes  Commission,  and  as  a  matter  interesting  to  the  general 
public,  I  herewith  submit  a  letter  written  by  Bird  Harris,  esq.,  a  prominent  citizen 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  a  brother  of  the  present  principal  chief  of  said  nation, 
to  Mr.  Berryhill,  in  which  Mr.  Harris  forcibly  presents  what  he  considers  as  "the 
mostequitable  and  feasible  solution  of  the  situation  that  now  confronts  the  Indians 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes."  It  is  known  as  the  colonization  scheme,  anjl  it  has 
many  advocates  in  the  several  tribes,  and  notably  among  the  Cherokees.  I  present 
it,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Harris,  for  what  it  is  worth,  to  the  consideration  of  thought- 
ful men,  without  regard  to  race  or  nationality. 

Mr.  Harris's  letter  reads  as  follows : 

MUSOOQBE,  IND.  T.,  Jfoy  52,  1896. 

My  Dbab  Sib:  Your  esteemed  letter  of  the  19th  was  duly  received.  In  replr,  I  will  give  you, 
briefly,  what  I  think  the  moat  equitable  and  feasible  solution  of  the  situation  that  now  oonfronta 
the  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  I  speak  more  particularly  fh)ni  a  Cherokee  standpoint,  but 
believe  that  the  plan  I  suggest  is  equally  adaptable  to  any  of  tko  nations  comprishig  the  Five  Civi- 
Hzed  Tribes. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  seems  determined  that  the  lands  of  these  several  Indian 
nations  shall  be  allotted,  the  tribal  governments  of  the  same  broken  up,  and  the  TBdiai^^  made  <dti- 
zens  of  the  United  States. 

Do  we  desire  those  obanseH?  Can  we,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  submit  to  themf  Woold  the  condi* 
tion  that  t4)e  Indian  woumflud  himself  in,  after  the  aocomplishmeut  of  theae  proposed  changea,  be 
compatible  with  his  natare?    Could  he,  as  an  Indian,  exist  under  them? 

To  all  of  these  questions  I  answer.  No.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that  such  is  the  fate  that  awaila  o: 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  for  many  years  past  gradually  withdrawing  ftwra 
those  nations  the  protection  that  it  is.  by  solemn  treaty,  bound  to  give  them,  till  to-day  the  condi- 
tion that  we  find  ourselves  in  clearly  shows  the  end  to  which  it  proposes  to  bring  its  waraa  by  such 
treatment. 

A  very  largo  per  cent  of  the  better  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  are  now  held,  used,  and  enjoyed 
bv  persons  possessing  no  right  t4)  the  same  in  any  sense  whatever,  and  vet  the  great  Government  of 
the  United  States  permits  such  trespass  upon  the  property  of  its  wards.  Knowing  them  to  be.  in  law, 
powerless  to  protect  themselves.  Numerous  instances  could  be  cited,  showing  that  the  Government 
had  long  since  withdrawn  its  protection  from  these  nations,  and  that  it  had,  in  fart,  fostereil  the 
growth  of  conditions  among  us  that  have  acquired  such  strength  as  to  be  able  to  rise  now  in  our  own 
country  and  demand  our  extinction  a9  independent  and  separate  nations,  and  a  change  in  onr  whole 
industrial,  political,  and  social  system.  Do  we  desire  this?  I  say.  No.  Then  for  a  remedy  that  will 
lead  OS  out  of  it,  away  from  it^  and  one  that  nromises  our  preservation  as  a  distinct  race  of  people  in 
the  eigoyment  of  customs,  social  and  political,  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  remote  genera- 
tions of  the  past. 

My  plan  is  for  the  Cherokees  to  sell  their  entire  landed  possessions  to  the  United  Statea,  divide  the 
proceeds  thereof,  per  capita,  then  snch  as  desire  to  do  so  unite  in  the  formation  of  an  Indian  colony,  and 
with  their  funds  jointly  purchase  in  Mexico  or  South  America  a  body  of  land  aaffioient  for  all  their 
purposes,  to  be  forever  their  joint  home.  Let  the  entire  body  of  Cherokee  lands,  except  town  sites 
and  mineral  laudM,  be  sold  for  the  sum  of  $5  per  acre.  The  value  of  town  sites  and  mineral  would  of 
course  be  much  greater  than  that  sum,  but  could  be  easily  ascertained. 

I  believe,  also,  that  for  such  Indians  as  did  not  desire  to  join  the  colony  and  leave  the  country  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  them  to  repurchase  their  old  homes,  or  such  oi  her  lands  in  the  country  here 
aa  they  might  desire,  and  they  could  remain  hero  and  meet  such  fate  ns  awaits  them.  I  believe  this 
plan  uresenta  the  most  feasible  and  equitable  solution  of  the  questions  that  we  must  decide  in  thoTery 
near  future,  and  will  prove  absolutely  just  and  fair  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  onr  citizens.  I 
also  believe  that  the  same  could  be  acted  upon  by  any  or  all  of  the  Five  Civilised  Tribea,  uid  should 
be  glad  to  hear  an  exitreaaion  on  it  Scorn  you,  and  others  of  our  aiater  nationa. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Biro  'Fa'*'*- 

Rev.  D.  L.  Bbrrthill, 

OkmtUffee,  Ind.  T. 

Education. — Some  weeks  before  I  entered  upon  the  final  preparation  of  this  report 
I  addressed  a  circnlar  letter  to  the  superintendents  of  schools,  members  of  cdacft- 
tional  boards,  and  to  the  chiefs  of  tne  several  tribes  of  this  agency,  asking  that  I 
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be  liimiBhed  with  statistics  showing  the  namber  and  coDdition  of  their  schools,  the 
mnober  of  teachers  and  their  salaries,  and  the  number  of  pupils  and  their  daily 
aUendance.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  such  statistics  of  the  Cherokee, 
Creek,  and  Seminole  nations,  which  show  that  the  cause  of  education  is  receiving 
marked  attention  by  all  of  said  tribes,  and  that  their  systems  of  schools  will  com- 
pare faTorably  with  those  of  the  States. 

As  to  the  Cherokees,  I  submit  a  copy  of  the  report  (in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  this  agency)  firom  Mr.  Augustus  £.  Ivy,  member  of  the  board  of  education: 

Tahlkqhah,  Ind.  T.,  Augxut  19,  1895. 

Dbab  Sr:  The  school  system  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  I  think  the  best  on  earth.  Our  schools  are 
tai  a  healthy  condition.  There  are  aboat  4,800  children  in  attendance  in  the  acfn^gate ;  average  attend- 
anee,  3,750.  There  are  105  primary  school  teachers  and  even  100  primary  schools  in  this  nation ;  two 
Idsfa  acboolB,  the  male  seminary,  which  will  accommodate  200  pupils,  and  the  female  seminary,  which 
wul  aoocmnoodate  225  pupils.  Both  these  seminaries  are  large  brick  structures  aud  both  are  well 
attended.  The  female  seminary  is  240  by  150,  three  stories  in  height,  and  the  male  seminary  same 
aJie  as  the  female. 

Tto  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  recei  ve  $35  per  month  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  The  teachers 
at  the  aetninaries  receive  fh>m  $50  to  $100  per  month. 

Of  the  100  schools  mentioned  above,  14  are  for  our  colored  citizens.  Besides,  the  nation  has  fur- 
nished them  with  a  large  brick  building,  and  they  have  a  flue  high  school,  kept  up,  like  all  other 
schools,  at  the  expense  of  the  Cherokee  ffovemment. 

White  children  (noncitizens)  are  not  auowed  to  attend  our  schools,  though  they  have  subscription 
aad  private  schools  all  over  the  country. 

Ontaide  of  the  national  schools  there  are  about  12  mission  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  nation  of  a 
high  order,  and  help  ng  to  do  splendid  work  for  both  citizens  and  noncitizens  of  this  country.  There  is 
noconntrr  under  the  snn  so  blessed  with  educational  advantages  at  large  as  are  the  Cherokee  people. 

The  orphan  asylum  is  also  a  high  school,  besides  being  the  home  of  the  homeless  of  our  children. 
It  holds,  room  and  board,  150,  the  same  manner  as  our  seminaries,  and  a  good  lot  of  teachers  there 
turn  ont  graduates  evenr  year.    This  is  a  large  brick  building.  240  by  80  feet,  three  stories  in  height. 

The  school  system  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  managed  by  a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  three 
members,  wbonave  charge  of  the  entire  school  management  of  the  nation,  the  appointment  of  teachers 
lor  the  high  and  primary  schools,  and  the  general  supervision  of  all  school  matters.  The  present 
hoard  eonaists  of  the  following  named  persons :  C.  O.  Frye,  president;  W.  V.  Carey,  member,  and 
▲.  E.  Ivj,  secretary— all  Cherokees  by  blood  and  educatea  folks.  The  Cherokees  are. proud  of  their 
schools  and  edncational  institutions. 

Very  truly,  Augustus  E.  Ivy. 

Secretary  Board  of  Education. 

Col.  D.  M.  Wisdom, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Union  Agency,  Mtucogee^  Ind  T. 

As  to  the  Creeka,  I  submit  the  following  detailed  statement  from  G.  W.  Hill, 
-  president  of  the  board  of  education : 

Cheootah,  Ind.  T.,  August  16,  1895. 
I>KAB  SiB:  By  order  of  Hon.  L.  C.  Ferryman,  principal  chief  of  the  Muscogee  Nation,  I  moat 
respectfully  snbmit  the  following  detailed  statement  of  the  school  system  of  our  nation : 

Boarding  schools 6 

Orphan  asylum 1 

Pnnlic  primary  schools 47 

Pupils 1,752 

Teachers 04 

Teachers*  salaries  range  from  $25  to  $50  per  month. 
C<d(Mred  freedmen  have— 

Boarding  schools 2 

Orphan  asylum 1 

Pablio  primary  schools 19 

Pnpils 673 

Teachers 27 

Teachers'  salaries  same  as  above  mentioned.  The  children  of  freedmen  are  discriminated  against 
by  having  separate  schools  and  funds.  Our  laws  make  no  provision  fqr  white  children,  and  they  are 
only  admittea  by  arrangement  with  the  board  of  directors. 

Very  respectfully,  G.  W.  Hill, 

President  Board  qf  Education. 
Hon.  D.  M.  Wisdom. 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Muscogee,  Jnd.  T. 

As  to  the  schools  of  the  Seminole  Nation,  Hon.  John  F.  Brown,  principal  chief  of 
that  nation,  reports  as  follows : 

There  is  an  annual  appropriation  for  school  purposes  of  $24,000.  All  the  schools  of  the  nation  are 
maintained  throughout  at  national  expense.  We  have  two  large  mission  schools,  accommodating  100 
pupils  each ;  an  appropriation  of  $17,800  is  made  annually  for  tneir  support.  For  the  management  of 
eaon  we  have: 

Salary. 

1  superintendent $750 

1  principal  matron 260 

1  music  teacher  and  mateon 850 

1  dining-room  matron 200 

1  dormUory  and  sewing  matron 200 

1  principal  teacher 450 

2  assistant  teachers,  each SSO 

1  primary  department  teacher 850 

The  above  is  for  each  term  of  eight  months. 
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In  addition  to  these  we  have  four  district  schools  in  good  condition.  Teachers  for  these  axe  paid 
$400  for  term  of  eight  months.  There  is  no  discrlmioauon  made  against  colored  children  In  mnj  of 
these  acboois,  hence  there  is  no  special  provision  made  for  them,  as  they  attend  these  soho<ds  aa  Indian 
children  do. 

To  date  we  have  not  bad  enough  whites  among  ns  tom^ke  any  apparent  necessity  for  the  education 
of  their  young,  and  consequently  there  is  no  provision  made  anywnere  for  them. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Respectfully,  Jomr  F.  Bkowk. 

Hon.  D.  M.  Wisdom. 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Union  Agency. 

I  regret  that  thus  far  no  permanent  arrangement  baa  been  madeb^  which  suitable 
facilities  can  be  furnished  to  white  children  to  obtain  even  the  ordinary  rudiments 
of  an  English  edncation.  This  leaves  a  large  class  of  people  in  our  midst  growing 
up  in  ignorance  and  exposed  to  vice,  and  much  of  the  disturbing  forces  of  society 
are  due  to  this  nnfortnnate,  anomalous  condition  which  surrounds  the  white  chil- 
dren of  this  agency.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  educated  unless  they  are  sent 
out  of  the  Territory  to  the  States,  and  the  expense  incident  thereto  is  too  g^reat  to 
be  borne  b^  the  average  white  man  of  this  Territory.  There  are  no  public  schools 
to  which  his  children  can  resort,  and,  so  far  as  I  know  at  this  time,  there  is  no  effort 
being  made  on  the  part  of  Indian  tribes  to  relieve  the  situation.  It  seems  that  wise 
policy  would  suggest  that  they  might  open  their  schools  to  white  children,  provided 
the  whites  would  bear  their  portion  of  current  expenses  of  said  schools;  or  that 
they  would  allow  the  white  men  of  the  different  settlements  to  use  and  occupy  a 
small  area  of  land  and  erect  a  schoolhouse  thereon  and  pay  the  teachers  themselves. 
In  a  few  instances  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  last  mentioned  has  been  tolerated  by 
the  Indian  authorities,  but  as  a  rule  the  establishment  of  a  white  school  produces 
friction  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  and  is  opposed  by  the  Indians  of  that  com- 
munity. 

I  have  delayed  the  completion  of  this  report  several  days  in  order  that  I  mieht  be 
furnished  with  statistics  as  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  Choctaw  and  ChicKSsaw 
nations,  but  thus  far  have  been  unable  to  hear  from  tlie  authorities  of  said  tribes. 
I  can  say,  however,  from  my  personal  knowledge,  that  their  school  systems  will  not 
suffer  by  comparison  with  those  of  the  other  tribes  herein  mentioned. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  Five  Tribes  is  about  as  follows,  according^  to 
information  fumfsned  me  by  authorities  of  said  tribes : 

According  to  the  census  of  1880,  Chief  Harris  says  the  population  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  was —  » 

Cherokees  by  blood 21,232 

Cherokee  freedmen 2,052 

Cherokees  (intermarried  whites) 2,  Oil 

Creeks  residing  in  said  nation 82 

Choctaws  residing  in  said  nation 11 

Total 25,388 

A  census  was  taken  in  1893  of  Cherokees  by  blood  of  said  tribe,  and  the  number 
of  such  Cherokees  amounted  to  something  over  25,000. 
According  to  a  late  census,  just  completed,  the  Creeks  number  as  follows: 

Creeks  by  blood 9,447 

Creek  freedmen 4,416 

Total 13,863 

Choctaws  number  about  as  follows : 

Choctaws  by  blood 14,000 

Choctaw  freedmen 3,819 

Total 17,819 

In  the  above  estimate  of  Choctaws  by  blood  intermarried  citizens  are  included, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  will  exceed  1,000. 

The  Chickasaws,  exclusive  of  negroes,  number  About  6,000.  The  total  native 
population,  including  Chickasaw  negroes,  is  about  70,000.  The  Seminoles  number 
2,900. 

I  also  estimate  the  population  of  noncitizens  residing  in  this  agency,  in  round  num- 
bers, at  250,000,  and  this  number  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  owing  to  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  this  splendid  country  the  tide  of  immigration  is  not  likely  to  be  checked. 

Even  as  a  renter  or  lessee  of  land  the  noncitizen  fares  better  and  rebuilds  his 
shattered  fortunes  faster  than  he  could  do  in  the  older  and  more  impoverished  States 
of  the  Union.  The  greater  portion  of  the  noncitizen  element  works  the  soil  or  inhabits 
the  country  under  permits,  and  this  disposition  on  their  part  is  most  commendable 
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andaairnrs  well  for  their  good  citizenship  when  this  Territory  shall  have  passed  into 
ftetebood. 

PohM  liBTCe. — The  police  force  of  this  agency  has  done  efficient  work  during  the 
list  year  and  has  proved  itself  an  invalaahle  lactor  in  enforcing  the  decrees  of  this 
agency.  Their  meager  salary  has  crippled  their  efficiency,  and  after  mature  reflec- 
tion, baaed  upon  my  experience  since  I  have  been  agent,  I  believe  an  increase  in 
their  salaries  or  pay  would  be  productive  of  public  good  and  would  insure  the  ser- 
vicce  of  a  better  class  of  men.  I  would  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
pay  of  the  privates  and  noncommissioned  officers  be  raised  to  $15  per  month  and 
that  of  officers  to  $18  per  month. 

I  have  reoioved  during  the  past  year  two  or  more  privates  from  the  force  for 
dnuikeooesa,  because  an  Indian  is  totally  unfit  to  discharge  a  public  duty  when 
ander  the  influence  of  whisky,  and  especially  that  vile  stutf  which  is  introduced 
iaU)  this  agency.  Originally  vile,  its  bad  qualities  are  enhanced  by  a  mixture  with 
droga,  bitters,  and  tonics,  and  I  regard  tbeprohibitory  law  enacted  by  Congress,  which 
prevents  the  introduction  and  sale  of  whisky  and  beer  to  Indians  within  this  agency, 
M  the  most  beneficent  measure  ever  passed  by  that  body.  It  ought  to  stand  as  irrev- 
ocable as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Peraiansaud  be  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigidity. 
The  repose  of  society  in  this  agency,  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  absolutely 
demand  such  a  law  and  also  its  strict  enforcement. 

Liosmad  traders. —The  traders  in  this  agency  now  number  325,  which  is  an  increase 
overtbennmberof  last  year  of  75.  As  a  rule' they  have  shown  commendable  prompt- 
nets  in  complying  with  the  laws  under  which  they  are  licensed,  and  I  have  heard  of 
but  few  complaints  of  their  dealings  with  Indians.  Licensed  traders  constitute  a 
worthy  class  of  citizenship.  They  build  good  stores  and  private  residences  and  give 
%  permanency  and  solidity  to  our  towns  and  commercial  centers,  and  introduce, 
through  their  families,  a  better  and  more  progressive  element  of  society,  while  their 
aharp  competition  in  their  lines  of  trade  reduces  the  prices  of  goods  and  makes  living 
cheaper  alike  for  citizen  and  noucitizen. 

1  think  it  in  the  interest  of  civilization  to  encourage  their  advent  into  this  agency, 
ind  the  impediments  thrown  in  their  way  by  Indian  statutes  and  by  clauses  in  cer- 
tain treaties  made  with  certain  tribes  should  be  rei>ealed,  notably  that  clause  of  the 
treaty  of  1866  made  between  the  Cherokees  and  the  ITnited  Stages— article  8  of  said 
treaty — which  requires  traders  other  than  those  in  the  Canadian  district  of  said  nation 
toftecurethe  approval  of  the  Cherokee  national  council  before  a  license  is  granted  to 
them.  This  is  a  practical  exclusion  of  tradera  from  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  Cherokee 
country,  and  enables  the  citizen  merchant  to  pile  up  a  high  protective  taritf  on  his 
S^^ods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  and  to  make  his  own  people,  more  than  any  other 
dass,  "pay  too  dear  for  his  whistle."  Such  legislation  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  class 
Md  to  the  detriment  of  the  public.  It  is  another  monopoly  that  ought  to  be  broken 
down  and  is  a  standing  fetter  on  the  wheels  of  commerce  that  ought  to  be  removed. 
It  is  one  of  those  effete  provisions  of  an  antiquated  treaty  that  blocks  the  onward 
march  of  amore  liberal  and  progressive  public  sentiment,  and  it  appears  on  the  pages 
ok'  said  treaty  simply  as  a  relic  of  barbarism. 

f>nrporati<»i  of  towna— There  are  several  large  towns  in  this  agency.  They  con- 
tain a  population — citizens  and  noncitizens — ranging  from  1.000  to  5,000  souls. 
Irdmore,  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  is  said  to  contain  5,000  inhabitants.  These  towns 
»©©d  incorporation ;  they  n^ed  sanitary  laws ;  they  need  tire  protectiim  and  a  thorough 
BQDicipal  government.  The  citizens  of  certain  towns  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  under 
vberokee  laws,  have  organized  a  municipal  government,  elected  mayors,  town  mar- 
shals, and  other  officers.  These  officers  can  arrest,  fine,  and  punish  their  own  citi- 
zens, but  they  can  take  no  Jurisdiction  over  noncitizens.  Hence  a  white  man  may 
^*|^pe  arrest  and  punishment,  when  for  th^  same  offense  the  Indian  is  punished, 
rbis  anomalous  condition  of  afl'airs  breeds  discontent  and  brings  the  town  authori- 
wet  into  disrepute. 

As  the  Indian  councils  can  probably  legislate  only  for  their  own  people  it  would 
•*«J»  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  in  some  way  cooperate  with 
•Id  councils  in  extending  uniform  laws  over  such  places.    This  agency  has  been 
««queutly  called  upon  within  the  last  year  to  exercise  a  police  power  over  such 
A^a*  *"*^  ^*  ^*^  interfered  in  some  instances  to  prevent  the  blockading  of  streets 
^Dd  has  removed  obstmctions  off  of  said  streets  which  were  put  there  ny  citizens 
^aet  the  false  idea  that  they  owned  the  soil  and  could  exercise  individual  owner- 
ship over  it^  even  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  and  to  the  obstruction  of  public 
"ighways  or  streets  dedicated  by  custom  for  many  years  to  the  public  use. 
I       nl  }^^^  towns  are  incorporated  and  a  Congressional  law  is  passed  or  an  agree- 
ment is  made  between  the  tribes  and  some  tribunal  authorized  to  treat  with  them 
^y  which  a  nonoitizen  is  permitted  to  buy  for  an  equitable  consideration  the  partic- 
1       «jw  lot  on  which  he  has  made  an  improvement  when  he  was  under  a  permit  or  other- 
JJ^  'awfully  residing  in  the  Indian  country  said  towns  would,  in  my  opinion,  soon 
1       "©come  thriving  cities  and  exhibit  a  magic  growth,  and  the  Indians  living  adjacent 
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to  said  towns  would  receive  a  resultant  benefit  by  the  opening  of  a  home  market  and 
an  increaiied  demand  for  all  products  raised  by  them. 

Cre^k  and  Cherokee  eleotionB. — In  the  Creek  Nation  an  election  by  ballot  was  held 
on  the  3d  instant  for  principal  chief.  The  returns  show  Isparhechee,  or  8piechee,  a 
full-blood  Indian,  was  elected  by  a  large  plurality  if  not  by  a  majority  of  the  votee 
cast.  The  Indians  concentrated  on  him  as  their  candidate.  Spiechee  is  opposed  to 
allotment,  opposed  to  large  pastures,  and  is  regarded  as  a  somewhat  able  i&nd 
extreme  man  in  his  views.  He  has  long  been  a  recognized  leader  nmon;?  his  people, 
and  the  friends  of  liberalism  and  advancement  view  his  election  with  distrust  if  not 
alarm,  and  it  is  believed  by  many  that  a  direct  blow  against  progress  has  been  struck 
by  his  advancement  to  the  chieftaincy. 

I  will  also  state  in  this  connection  that  Samuel  Grayson  has  resigned  as  treasurer 
of  the  Creek  Nation  and  that  both  sides  to  a  factional  contest  have  agreed  upon  N. 
B.  Moore  as  treasurer,  who,  it  is  understood,  will  pay  out  to  the  Creeks  the  $200,000 
per  capita  money  appropriated  by  the  last  Congress.  This  will  lead,  doubtless,  to 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  dual  chieftancy  in  said  nation  and  divert  what  prom- 
ised to  be  at  one  time  an  ugly  and  protracted  internecine  feud. 

In  the  Cherokee  Nation  Sam  H.  Mayes  was  chosen  chief  in  August  last  over  R.  B. 
Ross  by  a  reported  majority  of  470  votes.  The  election  passed  off  quietly,  but  there 
is  some  talk  of  a  contest,  because  it  is  charged  there  was  a  large  fraudulent  vote 
cast  for  Mayes  in  Cooweescoowee  district  or  said  nation.    The  Nationals,  or  Ross 

Sarty,  carried  the  council,  and  parties  seem  to  be  evenly  balanced  in  the  Cherokee 
ation.  Mayes  is  a  ''Downing,'' according  to  a  political  nomenclature  of  that  nation, 
and  is,  practically,  a  white  man,  liberal  and  progressive,  and  his  fk-iends  believe  he 
will  give  his  people  an  enlightened  administration,  walking  in  the  way  marked  out 
by  his  distinguished  brother,  Joel  B.  Mayes,  deceased,  late  chief  of  said  nation.  As 
a  whole,  however,  the  friends  of  progress  can  take  no  special  encouragement  from 
the  late  elections.    The  Indians  are  wedded  to  their  present  system  of  government. 

Condualon. — Despite  the  complex  condition  of  affairs  of  this  agency,  the  inevitable 
clash  between  opposing  elements  of  society,  the  lack  of  full  jurisdiction  in  our 
courts,  the  uncertainty  in  our  land  tenure,  and  that  uneasiness  under  salutary 
restraint  which  now  and  then  erupts  into  outlawry  and  swells  the  criminal  calendar, 
the  Five  Tribes  show  a  considerable  advance  in  prosperity  and  also  an  increase  in 
numbers.  They  hav*e  erected  new  and,  in  many  instances,  costly  residences,  and 
have  enlarged  their  farms,  and  have  redeemed  the  waste  places  from  their  primitive 
condition  and  made  them  smile  with  the  badges  of  industry  and  peace.  By  some 
this  fact  is  used  as  an  argument  why  the  Territory  should  be  admitted  to  8tatehoo<l; 
by  others  it  is  contended  that  it  proves  that  the  Indian  is  capable  of  self-government 
and  can  stand  alone  in  the  direction  and  control  of  his  own  affairs.  Viewed  either 
way  it  portends  at  no  distant  day  a  settlement  of  the  vexed  Indian  problem. 

The  practice  of  intermarriage  between  whites  and  Indians  is  also  a  steady  factor 
in  changing  the  social  status  of  our  people.  Indeed,  Joel  B.  Mayes — once  a  great 
chief  ot  the  Cherokees — said  to  the  writer:  */Let  the  boys  and  girls  alone;  in  the 
next  twenty-five  years  they  will  settle  the  Indian  question  in  my  tribe  according  to 
the  old  rule  under  which  Abraham  begat  Isanc  and  Isaac  begat  Jacob,  and  so  on 
down  through  the  generations  of  men."  The  writer  interposed  no  objection  to  the 
fulfillment  of  Uncle  Joel's  prophecy. 

At  any  rate,  taking  into  cousideratiou  the  abundant  crops  with  which  Providence 
has  blessed  this  country  during  the  past  year,  the  outlook  for  the  future 
welfare  of  the  Five  Tribes  is  promising  and  reassuring,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  situation  to  disturb  the  dream  of  sentimentalists  or  to  precipitate  radical 
measures  of  relief  by  political  charlatans.  It  must  be  remembered  that  ''change  is 
not  always  reform,"  and  President  Cleveland  has  well  said,"  A  slow  movement  toward 
American  citizenship,  fully  understood*  and  approved  by  the  Indians,  is  infinitely 
better  than  swifter  results  gained  by  broken  pledges  and  false  promises." 

Finally,  allow  me  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Indian  Bureau  for  oonrtesies 
extended  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  during  the  past  year,  and  to  assure  it 
that  I  appreciate  its  able  cooperation  and  supervision  in  managing  the  affairs  of  this 
agency.  I  foresee  trouble  and  perplexities  ahead  of  me  in  the  near  future,  bat  I 
shall  endeavor  to  meet  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  trust  that  no  act  of  mine 
will  bring  discredit  to  the  Indian  service. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Dew  M.  Wisdom, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissioxKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  IN  IOWA. 

REPORT  OF  SAC  AND  FOX  AGENCY. 

Sac  axd  Fox  Agency,  Iowa,  August  15,  1895, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instrantions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual 
report  of  afl'airs  at  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1895. 

I  aHsnmed  the  duties  of  a^ent  on  the  Ist  day  of  October,  1894,  aud  therefore  have 
no  report  to  submit  on  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year.  By  way  of  exp!ana«;iou 
I  might  say^  however,  that  the  crops  for  the  year  1894  were  aliuost  an  entire  failure, 
and  that  when  I  came  into  office  I  found  the  Indians  in  debt  to  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  their  annuity.  Bnt  I  do  not  lay  the  responsibility  of  either  of  these 
conditions  to  iny  predecessor.  He  was  not  responsible  for  the  unprecedented 
dronght  that  prevailed  in  this  section  a  year  ago;  neither  is  he  chargeable  with  the 
folly  of  local  merchants  and  traders  who  had  vied  with  each  other  for  the  Indian 
trade  until  they  had  run  the  Indians  in  debt  far  beyond  their  ability  to  pay. 

As  soon  as  I  learned  of  the  heavy  indebtedness  of  the  Indians  I  made  a  statement 
of  the  facts  through  the  press,  and  this  served  as  a  check  upon  the  merchants.  Since 
that  time  the  Indians  have  hut  slightly  increased  their  indebtedness.  They  paid 
abont  35  c«nts  on  the  dollar  last  November  when  they  received  their  annuity,  and 
although  crops  were  very  short  last  year,  they  are  less  in  debt  now  than  they  were 
a  year  ago.  By  the  Ist  of  March  the  cash  they  had  retained  from  their  annuity  had 
been  exhausted,  aud  they  were  sorely  in  need  of  rations  and  clothing.  This  mer- 
chandise was  provided  for  by  the  council,  which  borrowed  money  and  purchased 
supplies  in  quantity  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  The  months  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruary were  very  severe,  and  in  view  of  their  mode  of  living  aud  their  scanty  sup- 
plies, the  year  past  has  been  one  of  the  hardest  in  recent  years  on  these  people.  * 

loMtion. — ^The  Government  building  is  located  upon  the  Indian  land  at  a  point  3 
miles  from  the  corporate  limits  of  Toledo,  2\  miles  from  the  corporate  limits  of  Tama, 
aud  4  miles  from  the  agent's  office  by  the  usual  traveled  high  way.  The  agent's  head- 
quarters, post-office,  and  telegraphic  address  are  at  Toledo,  the  county  seat  of  Tama 
County.  The  Indians  do  nearly  all  their  trading  at  Toledo,  Tama,  and  Montour,  and 
receive  their  mail  at  these  towns,  according  to  their  individual  convenience.  The 
agent  meets  the  Indians  almost  daily,  either  at  his  office  or  at  the  Indian  village,  and 
holds  one  or  more  councils  a  week  with  the  headmen  of  the  tribe,  as  afi'airs  at  the 
agency  require. 

Land. — The  land  upon  which  these  Indians  reside  comprises  about  2,800  acres,  and  is 
situated  in  Toledo,  Tama,  Columbia,  and  Indian  Village  townships,  Tama  County, 
Iowa.  The  land  is  owned  by  the  Indians,  and  is  held  in  trust  for  them,  some  by  the 
governor  of  Iowa  and  some  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent.  That  held  in  trust 
for  them  by  the  agent  comprises  a  few  of  their  first  purchases,  the  custom  of  later 
years  being  to  deed  land  purchased  by  them  to  the  governor  of  Iowa  in  trust.  Of 
this  land  two  farms  are  rented  to  white  men.  One  of  520  acres  was  rented  on  the 
16th  day  of  September,  1}^2,  on  a  five  years'  lease,  for  an  annual-  rental  of  $740. 
The  other,  a  farm  of  187  acres,  was  rented  on  the  29th  day  of  September,  18&4,  for  an 
ftnnaal  rental  of  $400.    The  land  rented  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Plow  land,  good 375 

Pasture  and  meadow 130 

Timber  and  rough  grazing 187 

Waste 15 

Total 707 

The  land  occupied  and  farmed  by  the  Indians  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Plow  land,  good 635 

Pasture  and  meadow 544 

Timber  and  rough  grazing 585 

Bluff  timber  and  underbrush 167 

River  waste 162 

Total 2,093 

The  land  classified  as  plow  land,  pasture,  and  meadow  is  almost  entirely  first  and 
Becond  river  bottom,  a  deep  black  loam  and  very  prodnctive.  Properly  farmed,  it 
can  not  be  excelled.    Nearly  all  the  land  classified  as  timber  and  rough  grazing  could 
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be  made  excellent  grazing;  laud  by  some  clearing?  ont  and  the  removal  of  the  under- 
bruHli.  The  land  classified  as  blah'  timber  and  underbrush  consists  largely  in  abrupt 
elevations  and  depressions,  covered  with  a  young  growth  ot  white-oak  timber  and 
underbrush.  About  one-half  of  the  land  classified  as  river  waste  is  taken  up  by  the 
present  and  former  channel  of  the  Iowa  River,  which  passes  through  the  Indian 
land  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  is  very  circaitous  in  its  coarse.  The  other 
half  of  this  land  is  of  some  value  for  rough  grazing  and  for  the  growth  of  light 
timber  that  skirts  the  banks  of  the  river  and  bayoas,  and  could  be  made  good  pas- 
ture land  by  clearing  and  the  removal  of  underbrush. 

Taxes. — These  Indians  pay  taxes  on  all  the  land  they  own,  this  year  amounting  to 
$702.19.  These  taxes  they  pay  out  of  the  money  arising  from  their  rent.  Their  per- 
sonal property  has  never  been  assessed. 

AgricTdtnre. — The  conditions  under  which  we  approached  spring  seeding  were  any- 
thing but  encouraging.  In  July,  1894,  the  warehouse  containing  nearly  all  our  agri- 
cultufal  implements  was  destroyed  by  Are,  emanating  from  a  spark  from  a  passing 
locomotive  on  tlie  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway.  This  matter  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  report,  and  at  this  time  is  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa  for  investigation.  The  Indians  at  first 
were  unwilling  to  purchase  agricultural  implements  until  they  had  received  money 
from  the  railroad  company  for  the  damage  done.  After  considerable  urging  they 
were  maile  to  see  that  if  they  waited  on  the  slow  process  of  the  courts  they  would 
have  no  crops  this  year,  and  on  April  1  they  purchased  $462.70  worth  of  implements, 
giving  their  note  for  the  same  payable  on  January  1,  1895,  at  which  time  tneir  rents 
will  fall  due.     Since  this  purchase  they  have  made  several  minor  purchases. 

At  the  time  they  went  to  work  their  ponies  and  houses  were  in  bad  condition. 
They  had  come  through  a  severe  winter  without  any  food  or  shelter  except  that 
which  they  found  in  the  fields  and  forests.  The  Indians  have  not  yet  learned  to 
provide  for  a  future  season,  and  therefore  came  to  the  seeding  time  without  any 
provision  for  seed.  Through  the  generosity  of  whites  in  surrounding  localities 
thsy  received  45  bushels  of  seed  potatoes,  16  bushels  of  seed  corn,  some  pease,  beans, 
and  other  garden  seed,  and  whatever  more  was  needed  the  agent  made  provision  for. 

The  season  was  early  and  very  encouraging  from  the  beginning.  They  have  at 
this  time  460  acres  of  corn,  12  acres  of  potatoes,  15  acres  of  beans,  21  acres  of  oats, 
5  acres  of  squashes,  and  23  acres  of  millet,  as  good  crops  as  they  ever  raised.  Some 
of  the  corn  has  been  slightly  dania<xed  during  the  last  ten  days  by  hot  winds,  but 
they  will  harvest  an  average  of  not  less  than  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  some  patches 
will  probably  make  80  bushels  per  acre.  At  the  present  time  they  are  engaged  in 
drying  corn  and  squashes,  and  preparing  their  vegetables  for  the  winter.  With  all 
their  crop  it  will  be  very  dilfirult  to  induce  them  to  store  away  any  for  the  use  of 
their  stock  during  the  winter.  They  will  care  for  their  crop,  but  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  selling  too  much  of  it,  and  do  not  realize  the  advantage  of  saving  it  for 
spring. 

The  Indians  do  their  farm  work  under  the  supervision  of  an  additional  farmer. 
The  additional  farmer  is  engaged  for  only  six  months  of  the  year,  and  much  more 
satisfactory  results  could  be  attained  if  he  had  supervision  of  their  work  the  entire 
year.  In  this  case  he  would  be  very  valuable  to  them  by  directing  them  in  the 
care  of  their  corn  crop  late  in  the  fall,  showing  them  what  part  of  it  they  should 
keep  over  the  Winter,  and  assisting  them  in  the  care  of  their  stock,  and  tfius  they 
would  be  the  better  prepared  to  approach  their  spring  work.  It  is  very  desirabfe 
thsit  the  farmer  be  employed  during  the  whole  year. 

Industry. — Although  the  Indians  have  been  induced  to  do  nearly  all  their  farm  work 
themselves  this  year,  they  can  not  be  classified  as  an  industrious  tribe.  Many  of 
them  will  not  perform  any  manual  labor,  and  it  is  a  constant  effort  to  keep  the  most 
of  them  who  do  farm  labor  at  their  work.  It  sometimes  happens  that  one  of  them  will 
be  very  zealous  in  his  work  for  a  short  time  and  then  entirely  neglect  his  crop,  so  that 
he  does  not  receive  any  reward  at  all  for  the  labor  he  has  performed.  Were  they 
disposed  to  bo  industrious  they  could  easily  raise  enough  from  their  land  to  make 
themselves  self-sustaining  and'  live  better  than  they  do.  What  I  have  said  on  this 
matter  is  not  in  disparagement  of  the  worthy  efforts  of  a  few  individuals  who  apply 
themselves  earnestly  to  their  work  and  show  a  willingness  to  do  better  than  their 
environments  permit.  Here  again  is  evidence  that  there  is  needed  at  this  agency 
luore  assistance  in  showing  the  Indians  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  One  farmer 
working  six  months  can  not  meet  all  the  demands. 

Stock. — At  the  present  time  the  Indians  have  100  horses,  400  ponies,  12  hogs,  13  hewl 
of  cattle,  and  about  500  domestic  fowls.  The  stock  is  individual  property.  Only 
two  Indians  own  cattle.  The  hogs  are  owned  by  four  Indians.  These  people  are 
greatly  prejudiced  against  raising  cattle,  and  the  principal  men  of  the  tribe  use 
their  influence  against  any  progress  in  this  line.  They  say  that  the  pony  is  the 
only  animal  natural  to  the  Indian,  and  they  are  very  determined  to  have  everything 
Indian  fashion  as  long  as  possible. 
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PspnUtkm.— The  i>opalation  of  the  tribe  on  the  30th  day  of  Jane,  1895,  was  398,  as 
follows : 

Males 200 

Femalee 198 

Between  6  and  16  j-ears -106 

Between  6  and  18  years 117 

Males  above  18  years 98 

Females  above  14  years 125 

There  were  15  deaths  and  20  births  the  past  year.  Besides  the  Indians  enrolled  in 
the  eenans  there  are  abont  20  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  from  Oklahoma,  and  about  30 
Winnebagoes  from  Nebraska  and  Minnesota  residing  here.  There  is  some  mixture  of 
blood,  some  with  white,  but  more  with  Winnebagoes  and  Pottawattomies. 

HoBioe. — There  are  six  small  frame  houses  and  one  log  hut  on  the  Indian  land  that 
mre  oeonpied  by  about  thirty  Indians.  These  houses  are  about  12  by  20  feet,  one  story 
high,  and  divided  into  two  rooms.  When  the  Indians  are  all  at  home  they  live,  in 
the  sammer  time,  in  abont  thirty -live  Indian  houses  of  an  average  size  of  about  24 
hy  30  feet,  bnilt  of  bark,  boards,  poles,  and  rushes,  and  in  the  winter  time  they  live 
in  abont  sixty  wickiups,  circular  in  form,  about  15  feet  in  diameter,  the  center  of  the 
roof  being  about  II  feet  from  the  gp-ound,  and  built  of  poles  and  rushes.  Along  each 
aide  of  the  inteiior  of  their  summer  honsesis  erected  a  platform  about  3  feet  high 
and  8  or  10  feet  wide,  the  entire  length  of  the  house.  Upon  this  platform  they  eat, 
sleep,  do  most  of  thtair  household  work,  and  recline  during  the  day.  The  space  under- 
neath the  platform  is  utilizetl  for  storage  purposes.  The  winter  houses  being  small, 
there  is  no  room  for  plattorms,  and  the  Indians  eat,  sleep,  and  live  on  the  ground. 
Their  trunks,  hunting  sacks,  guns,  bedding,  eatables,  cooking  utensils,  and  other 
articlea  of  their  domestic  life  are  placed  about  the  side  of  the  wickiup  or  hung  from 
the  side  or  roof.  An  open  tire  in  the  center  of  the  wickiup,  with  the  smoke  escaping 
through  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  roof,  is  their  only  method  of  protection  from  the 
winter  cold. 

Dtms. — These  Indians  have  adopted  to  a  very  limited  extent  the  dress  of  the  whites. 
But  two  Indians  of  the  tribe  may  be  said  to  have  adopted  the  citizen  dross,  and  these 
generally  appear  with  moccasins  and  not  uufreqnently  in  the  winter  with  the  blanket. 
Abont  250  now  use  some  essential  article  of  citizen  dress.  During  the  cold  weather 
the  men  quite  generally  wear  pants  and  the  Indian  style  of  coal  and  the  blanket. 
but  when  snmmer  comes  they  exchange  these  for  the  legging,  loose  shirt,  and 
blanket,  and  it  is  quite  common  among  these  people,  from  the  children  to  the  a§red, 
for  the  male  portion  of  the  tribe  to  go  in  the  summer  dressed  with  only  moccasins, 
loose  shirt,  and  blanket,  with  the  limbs  bare.  The  women  are  making  considerable 
progress  in  their  garments,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  have  adopted  a  straight  full 
skirt,  wear  hose  and  underwear  in  tlie  winter  time,  but  all  of  them  cling  to  the 
blanket.  While  some  of  the  families  of  the  tribe  are  making  commendable  progress 
jdong  the  line  of  dress,  there  are  others  who  take  especial  pride  in  their  obstiuacy 
in  this  matter,  and  who  allow  their  children  to  go  almost  wholly  unclothed  during 
the  entire  year.  There  is  one  bov,  whose  family  resides  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
Government  building,  on  whom  I  have  yet  to  see  a  single  article  of  clothing.  I  have 
seen  him  playing  in  the  snow  when  the  thermometer  stood  below  zero,  and  with 
nothing  on  his  body  except  a  string  of  beads. 

SanitatioB  and  medioal  attendance. — There  is  no  physician  at  this  agency  to  look  after 
the  health  of  the  tribe.  This  matter  is  left  entirely  to  nature,  the  medicine  man, 
and  the  "old  squaw"  doctor.-  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  what  the  imagi- 
nation will  not  heal  nature  is  left  to  do.  Our  medicine  men  are  grossly  ignorant  of 
the  science  the^  pretend  to  practice,  and  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  them  is  that 
their  medicine  is  harmless.  The  sick  are  treated  entirely  by  *^  medicine  "  made  from 
the  roots  of  weeds  and  shrubs  that  are  found  on  the  hills  along  the  banks  of  the 
river. 

On  account  of  the  want  of  proper  medical  attendance  many  distressing  cases  are 
found.  I  found  one  young  man  last  March  who  had  been  suffering  for  over  a  year 
with  some  ailment  in  the  abdomen,  and  was  kept  in  seclusion  and  doctored  by  an 
old  squaw  doctor.  When  I  found  him,  he  was  lying  on  the  ground  with  his  hands 
and  limbs  bent  under  his  body,  with  nothing  between  him  and  the  earth  except  a 
strip  of  matting  and  his  blanket,  and  he  was  a  most  pitiable  object  of  sufiering  and 
neglect.  He  has  since  died.  In  another  case  the  medicine  man  treated  a  boy,  who 
had  been  iignred  by  a  kick  from  a  horse,  with  two  kinds  of  medicine,  one  made  from 
sassafras  and  another  from  a  common  weed  seed  and  maple  sugar.  An  old  man  die<i 
with  consumption  this  spring,  when  it  was  evident  to  myself  and  a  physician  whom  I 
took  to  see  him  that  he  was  more  the  victim  of  neglect  than  disease.  We  found  him 
lying  on  the  cold,  damp  earth,  the  garments  beneath  him  saturated.  When  we  lifted 
him  to  a  spring  cot  and  removed  the  filthy  bedding  we  found  the  ground  wet  and 
covered  with  woodworms.    Two  young  women  have  died  the  last  year  because  of 
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utter  neglect  at  a  critical  period  when  they  ehoald  have  had  the  best  medical  atten- 
tion. These  cases  are  cited,  not  as  isolated  exceptions,  bat  as  common  occurrenoes, 
and  to  show  the  bad  sanitary  condition  existing  in  this  tribe  and  the  ntter  lack  of 
competent  medical  attendance.  Tbe  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  compels  me  to 
implore  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government  in  behalf  of  a  better  condition  among 
the  Musquakie  Indians  of  Iowa. 

Cooking  and  eating.— These  Indians  have  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent  the  cook- 
ing nteusils  of  the  whites,  and  many  of  them  now  eat  from  dishes.  Their  changed 
condition  of  life  from  that  of  their  fathers  and  the  introduction  of  more  of  the  arti- 
cles of  food  of  the  whites  has  worked  considerable  change  in  the  physique  of  these 
people.  They  are  not  now  an  active,  gamy  people.  A  fipreat  many  of  their  men  and 
women  are  so  fat  and  clumsy  as  to  be  disproportioned.  The  eating  of  too  much 
greasy  food,  hot  dishes,  and  the  lack  of  proper  exercise  has  done  much  to  make  them 
a  lazy,  indolent,  careless  people.  Nearly  everything  they  eat  is  cooked  in  lard,  and 
they  are  perfectly  content  if  they  have  hot  fried  cakes,  pork,  and  coffee.  In  their 
eating  they  sit  on  the  ground  around  the  open  tire,  without  the  use  of  any  table,  and 
seldom  trouble  themselves  to  spread  a  cloth  on  the  ground.  There  are  five  cook 
stoves  among  them,  but  not  even  the  most  progressive  one  has  yet  ventured  to  use  a 
table. 

Religion. — I  do  not  know  that  the  religion  of  this  people  differs  materially  from  that 
of  other  Indian  tribes.  It  is  their  strong  motive,  and  in  it  they  seem  to  find  their 
greatest  happiness.  The  adoption  and  dog  feast  are  as  sacred  to  them  as  they  were 
to  Black  Hawk  and  his  followers,  and  are  practiced  unrestricted  among  them. 
They  believe  in  four  gods,  three  of  whom  have  been  killed  by  the  Indians  and  now 

E reside  over  their  destinies  in  the  future  world.  One  god  resides  halfway  between 
ere  and  where  the  sun  goes  down,  at  the  forks  of  the  road,  one  of  which — the  nar- 
row way — leads  due  westward  to  the  abode  of  the  good,  over  which  presides  another 
of  these  gods.  The  other  branch  of  the  road — the  broad  way,  turning  to  the  right — 
leads  to  the  place  of  the  wicked,  over  which  the  third  god  presides.  Their  fourth 
god  is  Ke  che  ma  ne  to  wa,  the  Great  Spirit. 

They  believe  that  the  spirit  of  their  dead  does  not  leave  the  grave  until  after  the 
adoption  of  some  person  into  the  family  from  which  the  deceased  one  has  been  taken, 
and  hence  their  **  adoptions.'^  This  adoption  is  merely  a  religious  ceremony,  and  does 
not  imply  that  the  person  adopted  actually  becomes  a  member  of  the  family.  The 
adoption  is  attended  with  the  feast,  sacred  music,  sacred  dance,  an  address  by  one  of 
the  principal  men  of  the  tribe,  and  the  distribution  of  gifts.  At  these  adoptions  the 
men  frequently  throw  aside  all  garments  except  the  breech  cloth,  tattoo  their  bodies 
and  couduct  themselves  as  nearly  in  imitation  of  their  ancestors  as  possible.  One  of 
the  reasons  offered  by  the  old  men  against  education  has  been  that  education  tends 
to  lessen  the  interest  of  the  young  men  in  these  religious  ceremonies.  The  basis  of 
their  prejudices  lies  in  their  religion. 

Bay  school. — ^There  is  at  this  agency  a  Government  building  erected  some  eighteen 
years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  a  day  school  and  a  home  for  the  teacher.  It  has  been 
badly  out  of  repair  for  some  years,  and  the  day  school  has  l>een  conducted  in  a  room 
at  the  Presbyterian  mission.  The  agent  is  now  acting  under  orders  from  the  Depart- 
ment and  having  this  building  repaired  for  use  as  a  school  room  for  the  ensuing  year. 
One  room  in  this  building  is  utilized  by  the  agent  as  a  council  chamber,  a  place  to 
pay  the  annuity,  and  to  transact  such  other  business  matters  as  can  be  most  conven; 
ieutly  conducted  at  that  place.  The  report  of  the  day  school  during  the  last  year 
accompanies  this  report. 

Allow  me  to  say  in  this  connection  that  the  one  great  need  at  this  agency  is  tbe 
erection  and  proper  conduct  of  an  industrial  boarding  school,  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  other  reports  to  the  Department. 

MisnoiL — The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  maintained,  by  the  ladies 
of  the  home  board  of  Iowa,  a  mission  at  this  agency  for  eleven  years,  in  charge  of 
Miss  Anna  Skea,  who  was  reenforced  in  her  work  last  spring  by  the  board  appoint- 
ing Mrs.  Mary  A.  Tanner  as  assistant.  The  mission  has  a  good  building  erected  at 
an  expense  of  about  $5,000,  largely  through  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  C.  C.  Sinclair,  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  The  mission  is  doing  a  noble  work,  especially  among  the  women 
of  the  tribe. 

Indian  Rights  AsMdation  of  Iowa. — ^This  organization  was  formed  on  the  2d  day  of 
June,  1895,  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  people  of  Toledo  and  Tama.  The  agent  had 
invited  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  visit  the  agency  and  confer 
with  the  people  of  surrounding  communities  upon  the  most  practical  methods  of 
doing  something  for  these  Indians.  On  the  evening  of  June  1  a  conference  was  held 
by  the  people  of  Toledo  and  Tama,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  tbe 
condition  of  the  Indians  and  report  at  a  public  meeting  on  the  following  day.  Tbe 
committee  appointed  consisted  of  the  agent,  as  chairman;  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman, 
secietary ;  Rev.  T.  S.  Bailey,  D.  D.,  of  Cedar  Rapids;  Hon.  E.  C.  Ebei*sole,  of  Toledo, 
and  Hon.  A.  E.  Ja^'kson,  of  Tama.  At  the  public  meeting  June  2  the  committee 
made  the  following  report: 
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BBPORT  OP  COMMITTBR. 

Ifr.  CBAODlAif :  Your  temporary  oommittee.  appointed  by  a  conference  of  clergymen  and  ba»ineae 
Ben  of  Toledo  and  Tama  on  June  1,  1895,  have  met  and  reviewed  carefully  the  niatory  and  present 
eooditioD  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  of  Tama  County,  Iowa,  and  we  find : 

1.  That  daring  the  thirty-nine  years  these  Indians  hare  lived  in  civilisation  they  have  made  some 
progiuam  bat  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  opportunities  that  surround  them. 

S.  That  the  problem  of  their  civilization  lies  in  the  line  of  Chris tianisation  and  education. 

3.  That  doring  the  past  eleven  years  a  Christian  mission  has  been  maintained  amons  them  with 
eommendable  results,  oat  that  the  task  is  greater  than  the  present  capacity  of  the  mission,  and  the 
niaaion  la  in  need  of  reenforoement  on  the  part  of  the  ChrisUan  people  everywhere,  and  especially  on 
the  pATt  of  the  people  of  Iowa. 

4.  That  during  many  years  a  Government  day  school  has  been  maintained  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
^  which  haa  aoeomplished  some  eood  results  and  succeeded  in  awakening  among  the  younger 

it  that  the  present  school  is  wboUv  inadequate  and  constantly 


with  the  powerftil  opposition  of  the  chiefs  and  medicine  men,  and  is  sorely  in  need  of  larger 
soppoii;  a  broader  policy,  and  greater  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 
5.  That  these  Indians  are  in  a  morbid  condition  physically,  mentallv,  and  spiritually., and  labor 


nsder  the  pr^udioea  of  confidence  abased  and  rights  violated,  having  taken  their  standard  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  and  Christian  manhood  f^m  the  roost  unfavorable  portion  of  the  white  population. 

t.  That  it  ia  the  pride  and  boast  of  these  Indians  that  they  shall  be  the  last  Indians  to  adopt  civili- 
catkm  and  lead  the  new  life,  and  therefore  they  adhere  to  their  former  customs  and  practices  as  they 
did  ilfty  years  ago,  so  far  as  their  home  life  and  personal  habits  are  concerned ;  and  for  this  reason  a 
noet  deplorable  condition  exists  among  them. 

Therefore,  your  committee  would  respectfully  recommend  that  a  society  be  organized— 

1.  To  ascertain  the  legal  status  of  these  people,  in  order  to  secure  jast  recognition  of  iheir  rights 
in  State  and  nation; 

2.  To  make  all  reasonable  effort  to  call  the  attention  of  the  General  Government  to  their  condition, 
and  to  secure  legislation  in  their  behalf; 

3.  And  to  secure  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  all  philanthropic  people  of  Iowa,  and  to  cooperate 
-with  other  Indian  organizations  of  the  country  for  the  betterment  of  these  Indians. 

To  the  end  of  carrying  ont  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  the  Indian 
Rights  Association  of  Iowa  was  organized  and  a  plan  adopted  to  enlighten  the 
people  of  the  State  upon  the  conditions  existing  in  Tama  County,  and  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  influential  men  in  behalf  of  these  people. 

Tne  association  is  meeting  with  hearty  support,  and  promises  to  bring  about  good 
results. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  the  kindly  interest  taken  in  the  affairs  at  this 
agency  during  the  past  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself,  your  ohedient 
eervant, 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Horace  M.  Rebok, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Teacher  of  Sac  and  Fox  Day  School. 

Toledo,  Iowa,  July  11, 1895. 

SiB:  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  requiring  a  report  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  day  school  at  this 
aeency  I  subnut  the  following,  that  yon  may  know  toe  true  condition  of  affairs  at  this  place  and  give 
re  ancii  a  o«insideration  as  will  bring  about  the  especial  attention  of  the  Indian  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  Cm  tbat  something  more  definite  may  be  accomplished  in  the  educalaon  of  the  Indians 
attending  sobool. 

The  Government  dar  school  is  held  in  the  Presbyterian  mission  building  by  the  kindness  of  the 
ladiea  of  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  Iowa,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  old  Government  building  is  in 
mfit  condition  for  use.  The  mission  building  is  one-half  mile  froiu  border  of  the  Indian  land  and 
ttom  2  to  8  miles  distant  from  the  homes  of  a  majority  of  the  tribe. 

The  room  in  which  the  school  is  held  is  capable  of  accommodating  only  about  15 ;  is  heated  b^  a 
fdmace,  but  on  extreme  cold  days  we  have  sometimes  been  compelleo  to  abandon  work  from  the  fact 
that  the  furnace  heat  was  not  aoequate  to  warming  the  room  to  a  comfortable  temperature. 

The  attendance  during  the  school  year  has  avera^cMl  10,  while  there  are  120  of  legal  school  Age. 
The  annufd  annuity  last  I^ovember,  hunting  in  the  winter  months,  and  the  dance,  feast,  and  adoption 
daring  the  closing  months  of  the  school  ^ear  have  reduced  the  attendance.  The  lowest  average  was 
in  January,  being  5,  the  highest  in  Apnl,  which  was  11.  The  attendance  throughout  the  year  has 
been  periodic,  and  Government  school  work  Hecondary  to  the  dance,  fesHt,  and  adoption. 

There  is  no  organization,  no  reeular  hours  lor  «cnool  work.  No  discipline  can  be  exercised,  nor 
authority  executed.  The  Indian  children  come  when  they  please,  do  about  as  they  please,  and  go 
when  they  please.  Should  any  attempt  be  made  to  correct  them,  they  answer  you  in  the  Indian  km- 
gnage,  drop  their  work,  and  disappear  *'to  return  no  more."  School  work  at  this  place  will  never 
anumnt  to  very  much  as  long  as  present  conditions  remain  unchanged. 

The  Government  school  being  located  in  the  mission  building  is  a  mistake,  and  a  separation,  I 
flrmly  believe,  will  be  for  the  bwt.  'i'hiH  is  a  point  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to.  The  Govern- 
ment achool  in  the  mission  building  has,  on  the  other  hand,  its  bad  effect  on  mission  work.  The 
mothers  of  the  school  children  come  to  sew  in  the  mission  building.  The  sewing  room  is  across  the 
hall  from  the  schoolroom,  and  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to  have  tbem  come  into  the  room  whenever 
they  felt  disposed,  interfere  with  the  work,  ;^nd  many,  many  times  they  would  not  come  in,  but  open 
the  door  and  in  the  Indian  language  say  something  to  the  children,  and  cause  them  to  drop  their 
books  and  leave  the  room.  The  old  women  of  the  tribe  would  come  to  the  mission  and  take  the  chil- 
dren out  of  school,  and  no  authority  could  be  used,  and  a  teacher  could  fold  his  arms  and  do  nothing. 

If  we  had  a  boarding  school  of  our  own,  these  obnoxious  intruders  would  be  compelled  to  remain 
away,  the  children  would  be  removed  fi*om  their  induence,  and  the  miasion  workers  would  have 
a  defurer  field  to  aooompliah  good. 
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Miss  Axma  Skea  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Tanner,  the  missionaries  here  in  the  interest  of  the  tndianB  for 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  are  faithful  workers,  are  aeoomplishing  good  work  under  trTin|^  circum- 
stances, and  the  Government  school  is  rather  a  drawback  to  their  work,  located  as  it  is  at  present, 
whereas  if  the  Government  should  erect  a  boarding  school  the  strength  of  one  would  reei|icocate  f<w 
the  benefit  of  the  other  and  vice  versa. 

I  can  not  understand  how  such  an  anomalous  condition  has  existed,  how  school  matters  at  this 
agency  are  in  such  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  and  how  for  years  time  has  past  and  money  has  beeu 
spent  and  the  final  product  is  a  school  of  the  above  description.  I  trust  that  the  search-lif^t  of 
investigation  will  be  thrown  upon  the  question  relating  to  the  education  of  the  Indians  of  this  place, 
and  I  thank  von  aa  United  States  Indian  agent  for  your  kind  consideration,  assistanoe.  and  advico 
in  my  work,  for  your  untiring  eflTorts  in  presenting  the  true  situation  to  the  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, and  tiding  to  find  a  solution  for  the  unsolved  problem  of  education  among  the  Sacs  and  Foxes. 
I  am,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

Edwako  E.  Rbardom. 

Horace  M.  Rrbok, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  IN  KANSAS. 

REPORT  OF  POTTAWATOMIE  AND  GREAT  NEMAHA  AGENCY. 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Kans., 

Hotft,  October  7,  1S95. 

Sir:  Complying  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  first 
annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1695. 

The  agency  office  and  quarters,  as  also  the  Pottawatomie  boarding  school,  mre 
located  upon  the  reservation  of  the  Prairie  Band  Pottawatomies,  and  distant  10 
miles  from  Hoyt,  Jackson  County,  Kans.,  the  official  post-office  of  the  agency  and 
the  nearest  railroad  station  thereto. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  11  square  miles  embraced  in  the  Pottawatomie  reserva- 
tion is  considered  fair  farming  and  grazing  land,  though  the  water  facilities  are 
inadequate.  Not  a  little  of  the  reservation  is  now  under  cultivation,  and,  it  is 
claimed,  will  produce  this  season  most  excellent  ''rops  of  corn,  the  principal  product. 

Upon  assuming  charge,  October  1, 1895,  it  was  found  the  Pottawatomie  boiU*ding 
school  had  32  children  only  in  attendauce,  out  of  a  hundred  or  more  of  school  age 
on  the  reservation.  Contemporary  with  my  own  induction  into  this  office  came  an 
office  letter  from  yourself  advising  that  an  inspector  (Col.  Paul  F.  Faison)  had  rec- 
ommended that  the  cash  semiannual  annuities  be  withheld  from  such  members  of 
tht^  Prairie  Band  who  neglected  or  refused  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  by 
which  it  was  thought  the  absent  children  could  be  brought  within  the  institution. 
The  proper  authority  was  immediately  requested  and  granted  by  the  Honorable  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  looking  to  this  en<l,  and  the  practical  benefits  of  which  can 
be  appreciated  by  a  reference  to  the  **  quarterly  school  report"  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1896,  rendered  by  Supt.  Kate  W.  Cannon  of  the  school,  exhibiting  an  enrollment 
of  70  pupils,  and  it  is  thought  there  are  a  number  of  the  most  stubborn  parents  who 
have  as  yet  not  yielded  that  will  do  so  after  again  withholding  their  annuities  at 
next  ** payment"  to  this  tribe,  shortly  to  be  made.  In  my  judgment,  no  other  onfe 
action  could  possibly  have  had  just  such  excelleut  and  positive  result  in  fillin|r  this 
school  as  has  the  withholding  of  the  pareuts'  annuities.  The  increased  attendance 
has  also  largely  benefited  the  school  in  a  very  general  way.  Additional  employees 
and  greatly  needed  improvements  have  been  made  imperative.  There  have  been  a 
better  will  and  work  on  the  part  of  employees  and  children  alike,  fruitful  of  the 
most  lasting  good  and  the  attainment  of  practical  ends. 

Man V  long-  felt  wants  and  improvements  have  been  accomplished  during  the  year, 
and  others  are  now  under  way,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  erection  of  an 
agent's  residence,  employees'  quarters,  and  school  and  assembly  room  building,  the 
same  to  be  completed  at  an  early  date.  New  iences  and  many  minor  improvements 
are  among  the  other  large  amount  of  work  done. 

Without  doubt  the  greatest  drawback  and  the  largest  source  of  trouble  to  myself 
and  others  connected  with  the  agency  has  been  the  discontent  ami  constant  strife 
and  unwarranted  agitation  of  and  the  opposition  to  the  allotments  in  severalty; 
completed  a  few  months  since  by  that  able  gentleman,  Col.  Henry  J.  Aten,  United 
States  special  alloting  agent.  Those  of  the  tribe  opposed  to  allotments  number  in  the 
aggregate  about  150  persons  only  out  of  over  500  members  of  the  tribe ;  yet  so  active 
and  persistent  are  the  leaders  of  this  discontented  faction  that  much  harm  has  been 
aooomplished  and  but  a  small  part  of  the  onward  and  upward  movement  made, 
whereas  there  should  have  been  a  very  large  progressive  movement. 

A  few  weeks  since  Inspector  Faison  visited  this  agency  looking  to  a  likely  sale  by 
the  Pottawatomies  and  Kickapoos  of  their  surplus  lands,  which  proposition  was 
rejected,  however,  under  the  existing  bill  in  its  present  shape. 

The  occasion  was  made  one  in  wnich  to  renew  the  somewhat  allayed  allotment 
agitation,  and  the  Indians  were  advised  by  Inspector  Faison,  kindly,  most  explicitly) 
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ad  yet  firmly^  that  they,  and  each  and  every  one,  had  been  allotted  ]and  in  severalty 
and  that  they  should  ana  could  not  do  otherwise  than  recoj^nixe  the  same.  This  had  a 
iBOstb^ieficial  effect,  and  things  seemed  to  be  adjastiu^  themselves  nicely,  when  the 
tfency  had  the  misfortune  to  be  visited  by  a  man  named  J.  B.  Bottineau,  claiming  to  be 
iTawyer  ttoxn.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  who,  through  the inaa vert- 
enceof  Supt.  H.  £.  Wilson,  of  the  Kickapoo  boarding  school,  this  agency,  was  admitted 
upon  that  reservation  without  my  knowledge  and  proceeded  to  hold  a  so-called 
coaneil,  lasting  five  days,  to  break  allotments  and  make  adoptions  of  citizen  Indians 
tnd  others  who  had  no  possible  claim  whatever  upon  the  tribe;  after  the  adjoum- 
meot  of  which  Bottineau  then  came  to  this  office  with  the  purpose  of  holding  a  simi- 
lar council  with  the  discontents  among  the  Pottawatomies.  This  was  refused  him,  and 
be  then  went  to  Helton,  a  town  near  by,  and  while  there,  during  the  period  of  two 
weeks,  managed  to  see  a  large  number  of  the  tribe  on  one  or  more  occasions.  He 
has  now  left  for  other  parts,  but  not  without  accomplishing  much  harm  and,  I  fear, 
entirely  undoing  the  good  effected  through  Inspector  Faison^s  clear  and  concise  expo- 
sition of  the  situation.  I  gave  J.  B.  Bottineau  a  certificate  relative  to  his  visit  at 
tbis  agency,  as  fbllows: 

POTFAWATOMIE  AND  GRBAT  NKMAHA   AOBNCY. 

Boyt,  Kant.,  SepUmber  tS,  1896. 

I  hereby  ceitify  on  honor  that  there  was  behl  a  Bo-ciUled  oooncil  of  the  Kickapoo  tribe  of  Indians 
apoo  tbeir  reservation,  this  aaency,  said  to  have  been  held  from  the  2d  to  the  5tb.  inclunive,  at  the 
ichoolhonse  of  the  mission  school,  and  alt^ether  without  my  knowled^  or  consent,  and  to  meet  one 
John  B.  Bottinean.  purporting  to  be  from  3finneapoli8,  Minn.,  and  a  lawver,  and  to  have  come  to  con- 
rait  irith  the  Indians  at  their  rennest. 

The  parpose  of  his  visit  upon  the  reservation  is  said  to  have  been  to  draw  no  a  petition  for  adoptioo 
&id enrollment  in  the  tribe  of  certain  citizen  Pottawatomie  and  Kickapoo  Indians  who  baveno  posei- 
We claim  whatever  upon  this  or  any  other  tribe,  having  l>een  duly  allotted  and  subsequently  squan- 
dered their  property  in  years  past.  Said  J.  B.  Bottineau  also  visited  this  oftioe  and  the  Pottawatomie 
BeMrratioD  with  the  same  avowed  intent,  and  with  the  additional  intention,  so  I  am  informed  by  a 
BmW  of  the  Indians,  to  break  up  the  allotments.  He  was  requested  to  leave  the  reservation  and 
Tidnity,  bot  repaired  to  Holton,  Kans.,  a  town  near  by.  and  there  held  council  with  a  very  consider- 
ible  number  of  that  faction  in  the  Pottawatomie  and  Kickapoo  tribes  that  has  been  so  violently 
"nwaed  to  allotments  and  who  have  occasioned  this  office  and  your  Department  so  much  trouble  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years,  since  the  inception  of  the  allotments.  His  invitation  to  meet  them  was  in 
both  instances  extended  by  those  Indians  of  these  two  above  mentioned  tribes,  renresenting  this 
ekneat  of  dissatisfaction  and  hostility  to  the  Government,  the  boarding  schools,  and  the  agency  in 
|«nera].  He  avowedly  represents  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  of  the  tribe,  but  his  agreement 
ud  bis  contract  to  receive  his  pay  is  to  come  from  out  the  funds  of  the  tribe,  while  his  services  are 
*mgetherin  the  Interests  of  the  outside  citizen  Indians  seeking  admission  into  the  tribe. 

This  certificate  was  requested  after  the  council  had  been  held  and,  us  before  recited,  without  my 
Knowledge  or  consent. 

L.  P.  Pearson, 
United  StaUi  Indian  Agent. 

The  Pottawatomies  as  a  trihe  are  rich,  and  many  individual  memhers  thereof  are 
Tsry  energetic  and  prosperous  business  men,  possessing  large  herds  of  horses  and 
cattle  and  hof^,  and  each  year  raising  many  thousand  bnshels  of  corn,  some  few 
bushels  of  oats,  and  other  products.  This  entire  agency  in  situated  in  the  com  belt 
of  the  world  and  within  a  few  years  the  land  thereof  will  necessarilv  become  very 
▼aliuble. 

The  Kickapoo  Reservation,  the  second  largest  in  the  agency,  is  situated  35  miles 

iiorth  of  the  agency  office  and  9  miles  from  Netawaka,  Kans.,  the  nearest  post-office 

wd  railroad  station  to  the  Kickapoo  boarding  school.    The  reservation  embraces 

abont 5by  6  miles,  containing  30  sections,  and  is  best  adapted  to  grain  and  bay.    Much 

in?*  land  is  under  cultivation  and  is  highly  productive. 

TheKickapoos  as  a  tribe  are  the  most  appreciative  of  the  Indians  within  the  agency 
^  the  Kreat  advantages  ofi'ered  by  the  boarding  school  in  operation  on  the  reserva- 
H<m,  which  is  full  to  overflowing.  The  present  accommodations  are  by  far  largely 
u^eqnate,  hut  I  am  pleased  to  note  the  early  erection  of  a  suitable  dormitory  is  now 
^d«r  advisement  at  your  office,  the  immediate  erection  of  which  it  is  trusted  may  be 
^  ftcoomplished  fact.  Many  of  the  Kickapoos  are  rapidly  advancing  in  the  walks 
^ JjJ^ilization,  own  good  homes,  and  are  comfortable  in  their  daily  life. 

The  Iowa  tribe  are  the  next  largest  in  the  agency  and  reside  upon  their  reserva- 
woa  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Their  land  is  quite  productive,  rents  well,  and  is  in 
8W  demand,  though  very  much  broken.  The  largest  part  of  the  reservation  is  under 
'^^^^^tion  and  will  yield  good  crops  of  com  and  wheat  this  present  season. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  tribe  are  next  in  numerical  number,  and  their  home  is 
^Pon  a  highly  productive  reservation  in  Brown,  the  **  banner"  county  of  Kansas.  The 
**•*•»  as  thev  are  called,  are  wealthy,  each  member  of  the  tribe  drawing  about  ^90 
P®'7®»  cash  annuities,  with  a  comfortable  amount  of  head  money  to  their  credit  and 
i»nd  that  will  bring  a  rental  of  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  acre.  Very  much  general  good 
Wi  Wl  the  lines  of  advancement  has  been  accomplished  for  this  tribe  by  their  repre- 
wntative  man,  the  member,  Mr.  William  A.  Margrave,  a  gentleman  of  fine  natural 
PJ^wcal business  attainments,  and  whose  character  and  personal  life  has  been  a  con- 
*jantaad shining  example  to  other  members  of  the  tribe.  It  is  almost  solely  through 
^Q®  exertions  of  this  man  that  their  reservation  has  bron  brought  under  the  high  state 
01  enhiration  In  which  it  is  now  to  be  found. 
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The  boarding  school  for  this  reservation  is  jointly  with  that  of  the  lowas  and  is 
known  as  the  Iowa  and  Sao  and  Fox  of  Missouri  boarding  school,  or  Groat  Netua^ti^. 
There  are  many  of  the  lowas  who  do  not  think  that  they  are  able  to  maintain  their 
proportion  of  the  expense  of  this  joint  school,  their  share  being  two-thirds  as  against 
one-third  for  the  Sacs;  and  I  regret  to  report  there  is  a  very  decided  and  general 
disposition  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  Iowa  tribe  to  close  the  boarding  scliool 
ana  inangurate  day  schools  in  its  stead.  Also,  there  are  not  a  few  members  of  this 
tribe  who  are  making  urgent  demands  for  their  head-ri^ht  moneys,  and  in  certain 
cases  and  under  certain  conditions  I  am  not  quite  sure  out  that  it  would  tend  to 
their  ultimate  and  more  permanent  advancement. 

The  Chippewa  and  Christian  tribe,  the  smallest  in  number  of  the  five,  are  located 
upon  their  reservation,  some  90  miles  south  from  the  agency  office,  in  FraoUlin 
County,  Kans.,  and  out  about  9  miles  from  the  thriving  town  of  Ottawa.  The  land 
of  this  reservation  is  not  so  rich  as  the  others,  but  the  members  of  this  tribe  are 
very  thrifty  persons,  and  by  virtue  of  raising  the  smaller  fruits,  chickens,  and  like 
marketable  products  they  manage  to  live  and  have  their  being  in  much  solid  com- 
fort. Their  representative  man  is  a  Mr.  George  Veix,  who  transact*  all  their  business 
of  importance  and  acts  as  policeman  and  interpreter.    He  is  very  worthy. 

The  employees  at  the  three  boarding  schools  and  within  the  entire  agency  have  - 
for  the  most  part  been  efficient,  painstaking,  and  thoroughly  interested  in  the  work. 
Many  changes,  however,  hive  been  effected  within  the  year,  and  this  interferes  to  a 
large  extent  with  a  perfect  working  of  the  system,  and  it  is  sincerely  trusted  that,  if 
possible,  the  service  may  be  made  all  the  while  more  permanent. 

The  clerk  at  this  agency  for  the  past  eighteen  mouths  has  been  Mr.  Frederick  F. 
Lyden,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  a  young  gentleman  of  fine  and  varied  att.ainmeiitSy  who 
has  rendered  most  efficient  service  in  not  only  a  prompt  and  accurate  accomplish- 
ment of  his  own  voluminous  duties,  but  has  also  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the 
three  school  superintendents  and  myself  in  our  several  duties. 

This  agency  has  been  honored  during  the  past  year  with  a  visit  from  William 
H.  Able  and  Paul  F.  Faison,  United  States  special  agent  and  Indian  inspector, 
respectively. 

Your  office  has  been  most  courteous  in  the  kind  consideration  it  has  been  pleased 
to  extend,  and  for  which  I  am  very  grateful. 

In  the  greatest  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Louis  F.  Pearson, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Pottawatomie  School. 

POTTAWATOMIK  BOARDINO  SCHOOLs  Jultf  90,  ISSTp, 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annuiil  report  of  the  Pottawatomie  boarding  school  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1895 : 

I  took  cbarge  of  this  Hchool  Janaary  24  nnder  rather  adverse  oircnmstanoes.  The  weather  bein^ 
extremely  oold,  I  found  the  heat  insufficient,  water  pipes  froxen  and  burst,  and  supplies  inadequate 
to  the  number  of  children.  I  also  found  employees  opposed  to  a  lady  superintendent  and  predicting 
my  failure  even  before  my  arrival.  However,  througli  the  able  support  and  assistance  rendered  by 
the  agent  and  his  employees,  who  are  of  necessity  occupying  the  same  building  with  us,  all  these  diffl- 
cnlties  have  been  overcome. 

We  have  a  good,  substantial  building,  beautifoUy  located,  but  it  presented  a  desolate,  comfortless 
appearance  wltho'it  fence,  tree,  or  shrub.  We  now  have  it  indosea  with  a  good,  substantial  fence: 
have  set  out  over  fifty  trees  and  planted  some  flowers  and  vines.  We  hope  to  continue  the  work  of 
puttinff  out  trees  in  tne  fall. 

We  nave  also  inclosed  40  acres  for  pasture,  have  3  acres  in  clover,  35  acres  in  com,  and  2  acres  in 
garden,  all  of  which  are  doing  very  well,  considering  lack  of  early  rain  and  other  difficulties. 

In  February  we  put  up  sufficient  ice  to  last  us  through  the  season,  the  first,  I  am  told,  that  has  ever 
been  put  up  at  this  school. 

Our  builaing  is  situated  on  a  hill  about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  class  rooms,  also  from  the  bam, 
garden,  etc.,  which  makes  it  very  inconvenient.  This  is  especially  so  for  the  school,  as  we  have  many 
small  children  and  it  is  often  very  difficult  for  them  to  get  to  school.  It  is  also  too  far  away  to  be  uaed 
for  chapel  or  other  evening  service,  consequently  we  must  use  the  playroom  for  such  purposes. 

We  are  very  much  in  nee<l  of  astoreroora,  as  all  our  supplies  must  be  carried  t4>  the  attic.  The  attic, 
too,  must  frequently  be  resorted  to  as  a  drying  room,  as  the  laundry  is  very  small  and  insufficient. 

Our  enrollment  for  this  year  reached  72.    Average  for  the  last  quarter,  55;  for  the  last  month,  58. 

I  find  the  children  gentle,  obedient,  loving,  and  lovable.  It  seems  necessary  only  to  have  them 
fuUv  understand  what  Is  expected  or  desired  of  them. 

The  idea  seemed  to  be  prevalent  among  both  parents  and  children  that  the  children  ought  not  do 
any  worlc.  We  have  triea  to  explain  and  make  them  understand  what  is  necessary.  Every  child  is 
detailed  for  some  regular  duty,  and  it  is  highly  gratifying  t«  see  the  interest  they  take  and  the  prog* 
rees  they  have  made  in  every  department.    This  is  especially  so  of  schoolroom  work. 

We  closed  schoolJune  21  with  a  literary  programme,  a  drill  in  calisthenics  and  marching  which 
would  have  been  a  credit  to  any  ordinary  school,  and  which  showed  a  marked  improvement.  vTe  bad 
an  audience  of  over  200  Indians,  mostly  parents,  who  seemed  greatly  pleaded,  and  all  went  home 
apparently  well  satisfied. 

The  number  of  ranaways  has  gradually  decreased,  and  in  most  recent  cases  the  runaway  has  been 
promptly  returned  by  the  parent. 
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We  hsTe  an  excellent  force  of  employees,  who  are  antlrini^  in  their  effbrto  to  promote  the  bestlnter- 
ento  of  the  school. 

I  vieh  to  expreee  my  appreciation  of  the  many  ooartesiee  and  hearty  nopport  which  I  have  received 
from  A  sent  L.  F.  Pearson  and  bis  able  clerk.  K  F.  Lyden.  I  also  wish  to  thank  the  Department  for 
io  kindly  granting  the  many  favors  asked  for. 

lam  informed  tnal  the  request  for  agency  and  school  bnildings  has  been  granted.  The  necessity 
forpushinff  forward  this  work  can  not  be  ur^ed  too  strongly,  as  it  equally  foncems  us  all.  Although 
the  meet  pleasant  feelings  exist  and  all  work  together  in  fiannony .  yet  the  building  was  planned  ^r 
school  only.  The  private  rooms  are  small  rnd  only  sufficient  in  number  for  the  school  employees; 
eaoscqaentiy  we  are  crowded  and  it  is  alike  unpleasant  for  all.  We  hope  in  the  new  year  to  fill  the 
•eboolto  its  capacity,  and  I  am  sore  wo  can  do  much  better  work  by  the  addition  of  these  buildings. 

I  tnwt  I  may  continue  to  merit  the  kindness  received. 
Very  respectfully, 

Hr8.  Katb  W.  Cannon,  Superintendent. 

Tbe  CoMHisBiONKB  OP  Indian  Affairs. 

Report  of  Superintendent  of  Kickapoo  School. 

KicKAPoo  Boabdino  School. 
Kickapoo  Retervation^  June  29.  1896. 
Sib  r  In  compliaooe  with  article  42,  school  rules.  I  respectfully  submit  my  first  report  of  the  Kick- 
apoo reservation  and  boarding  school- 

My  supervision  besan  January  1. 1895.  The  sc|iool  averagetl  during  the  second  onarter,  ended 
December  31,  27  pupils:  the  year  closes  June  30  with  a  total  attendance  of  45  pupils,  22  boys  and  23 
prls,  averaging  39  for  tbe  quarter.  Had  the  capacity  of  the  building  afforded  sufficient  accommodation 
uw«  attendance  could  easily  have  been  much  larger*  as  in  no  instance  have  I  been  refused  reservation 
children  for  the  schooL 

The  frequent  changes  in  the  school  force  and  management  for  several  years  has  led  to  a  serious 
n^lect.     Tbe  school  stock  consists  of  A  horses.  5  cows,  recently  purchased,  and  35  hogs. 

Addition,  repairs,  and  improvements  are  a  reservoir  constructed  by  building  a  dam  across  School 
Creek,  which  will  afford  the  reservatioo  a  permanent  pond  of  water,  for  the  noM  of  which  stock  died 
of  thirst  during  laat  winter.  Three  miles  of  dilapidated  fences  were  replaced  by  new  ones  and  2 
miles  of  division  fence  built  Indians  and  the  renters  hate  been  induced  to  improve  and  build  roads 
and  bridgea  on  the  reservation.  An  ice  house  has  been  erected  and  filled  with  ice.  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  school.  A  tract  of  land  was  fenced  fur  an  orchard  and  102  fruit  trees  set  out ;  raw  land 
broken  and  planted  to  corn;  suitable  land  for  a  variety  garden  surrounded  by  woven  wire;  the  build- 
isffa  white-washed  and  papered;  water  tanks  and  breeding-pens  for  tbe  proper  care  of  tbe  swine  pro- 
vided; machinery  sheds  rudely  constructed  out  of  poles  and  hay;  eave  gutters  have  been  added  and 
replaced ;  the  weeds  which  had  completely  taken  possession  of  the  land  have  been  effectually  removed, 
aiul  not  a  wild  sunflower  or  tumble  weed  allowed  to  blossom.  This  course  has  been  pursued  not  for 
the  good  of  the  school  alone,  but  as  an  example  to  the  Indian  and  grounds  from  which  to  require  the 
same  of  all  renters  of  Indian  land. 

Improvements  needed  are  more  numerous  by  far  than  those  that  have  already  been  made.  Most  of 
an.  *wo  cottages  for  the  girls'  and  boys'  boarding  apartments  are  needed.  The  present  boarding-school 
building  is  fifty  years  ofd,  rotten,  badly  out  of  repair,  and  so  decomposed  as  to  not  admit  of  repair, 
positively  unhealthy,  and  extremely  unsafe.  A  windmill,  cave  for  storing  vegetables,  and  improved 
iarm  machinerr  are  needed. 

Grope  oonaiat  of  52  acres  in  com,  9  acres  of  oats,  5  acres  potatoes,  2  acres  fodder  cane,  1,000  cab- 
bages, and  various  garden  truck. 

A  section  of  land  recommended  for  the  school  by  various  officials  ought  to  be  assigned  at  an  early 
date. 

Attendance  and  discipline  have  been  exceptionally  good.  For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom 
for  children  to  go  home  every  week.  This  practice  was  entirely  unnecessary,  as  it  was  iiijurious  to  the 
school.  The  Indians  very  readily  consented  to  their  children  'remaining  four  weeks,  and  in  the  case 
of  one-half  of  the  children  six  weeks,  without  visiting  home. ' 

In  the  scholastic  training  we  endeavor  to  teach  them  the  knowledge  they  will  necessarily  need  in 
everyday  life.  All  features  of  industrial  training  that  can  be  successfully  accomplished  are  Intro- 
dn<^  in  our  work. 

Tbe  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good,  save  during  the  months  of  January  and  February,  during 
which  time  the  grip  visited  the  school.  The  sanltarv  condition  of  the  buildings  is  the  best  it  can  be 
made,  considering  the  deplorable  character  of  the  olcl  building. 

The  employees,  save  one,  have  rendered  excellent  service,  and  I  was  pleased  to  recommend  the  pro- 
motion of  two  of  theuL 

Tbe  various  Government  officials  and  those  of  the  agency  force  have  ever  entertained  a  ftiendly 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  school  and  reservation.  We  have  exercised  special  vigilance  to  keep 
the  reservation  free  of  undesirable  characters,  whose  presence  is  so  detrimental  to  the  elevation  and 

K ogress  of  the  Indians.     Worthy  and  industrious  Inaians  have  been  provided  labor  whenever  they 
ve  requested  it  or  expressed  a  willingness  to  perform  labor. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  £.  Wilson,  Principal  Teacher, 

The  SUFKBINTENDBNT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOUS. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Great  Nemaha  School. 

POTTAWATOMIB  AND  GBBAT  NbMAHA  AOBNCr,  EANS., 

Great  Nbmaha  Boardinq  School, 
White  Cloud,  Kane.,  Auguet  IS,  1896. 
Str  :  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  the  Great  Nemaha  boarding 
school  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1895: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  children  were  kept  fVom  the  school,  the  parents  being  told  by  white 
people  living  on  the  reservation  that  by  withholding  their  children  from  the  Government  school  district 
schools  woiud  be  established  on  the  allotted  land  and  the  Government  school  would  close.  This  they 
tried  for  three  weeks,  and  finding  that  new  goods  were  arriving,  and  that  the  school  had  its  usuid 
corps  of  employees,  the  only  way  was  to  place  the  children  in  school. 
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The  schoolroom  work  iu  the  i>aat  year  has  had  many  advantages  over  that  of  other  je^ars.  Xb 
teacher  has  been  kept  continnously  during  the  year  and  the  work  made  marked  progress  upon  tb 
pupils. 

Early  in  the  year  a  complete  onttit  of  kindergarten  material  was  received,  and  as  the  acliool  con 
tained  many  primary  pnpils  the  advancement  made,  assisted  by  these  aids,  was  very  rapid. 

"OurinK  a  great  portion  of  the  year  our  industrial  work  was  such  that  a  great  portion  of  it  csouJd  Im 
a%  c^ompllshed  without  pupils  l)eing  kept  from  the  schoolroom,  this  giving  the  mi^iority  of  t^bem  th^ 
benefit  of  school  all  day.  The  4idu8trial  work,  however,  was  not  neglected,  but  each  department  w^m 
properly  kept  up  and  all  work  carefully  and  neatly  performed. 

Our  girls  were  carefully  trained  iu  household  duties,  such  as  caring  for  clothing,  their  own  rooBCks, 
beds,  making  and  airing;  also  care  of  diuing  room,  and  many  of  t  hem  could  take  charge  of  macla  o£  the 
work  of  the  Kitchen,  cooking  a  good  meal,  baking  bread,  cookies,  cakes,  and  pies. 

As  our  laundry  is  a  small  Inconvenient  room  the  boys  assist  with  much  of  the  waahing,  vrhile  tb« 
girls  do  all  the  ironing. 

In  the  sewing  room  tnere  have  been  three  seamstresses  during  the  year,  notwithstanding  the  inrork  bas 
been  well  done  and  our  girls  were  more  helpful  to  themselves  than  before. 

The  housework  in  general  has  been  directed  by  three  different  matrons,  so  oar  children  have  lenown 
the  inconvenience  arising  tVoiu  so  much  change. 

The  work  performed  by  the  boys  has  been  of  useful  as  well  as  practical  character,  and  always  will- 
ingly. Sixty  cords  of  wood  were  fitted  to  the  stoves  to  keep  the  building  in  a  comfortable  condition  at 
alltimes  by  our  boys.  The  different  crops  were  cared  for  by  them,  each  in  its  proper  season.  In  seed 
time  they  were  shown  the  seeds  of  eat-^h  vegetable  and  taught  the  proper  preparation  of  the  soil  and 
planting  of  the  seeds  nnd  care  of  the  plants  and  also  transplanting.  Quite  a  number  ^f  orchard  trees 
were  set  out.    They  were  properly  taught  the  care  of  horses  and  feeding  same,  also  care  of  ho^B. 

The  cattle  belonging  to  the  school  farm  Mrere*sold  last  November  tnat  a  smaller  and  better  herd 
might  be  purchased.  When  purchased  it  is  hoped  the  boys  will  be  taught  the  care  of  cows  while  the 
gins  gather  lessons  from  care  of  dairy. 

The  school  farm  jiroduced  all  vegetables,  potatoes,  and  com  necessary  for  school  use.  After  sale 
of  cattle  beef  was  purchased,  but  hogs  had  been  raised  sufficient  to  furnish  all  pork  and  lard. 

No  new  building  has  been  erected  during  the  year,  and  just  such  repairs  made  as  were  necessary  to 
keep  all  in  good  condition.  A  laundry  should  be  built  during  the  next  year,  also  provision  made  for 
fire  protection. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent,  little  sickness  and  no  prevailing  disease,  a  physScJait 
beine  called  but  twice.  At  the  opening  .of  the  school  many  children  came  to  the  school  m  poor 
health,  as  the  parents  had  spent  the  dry,  hot  summer  hunting,  fishing,  dancing,  etc.,  and  taking  their 
children  from  place  to  place,  where  they  lived  in  wagons  and  tents  and  slept  on  the  ground.  With 
proper,  healthfiil,  and  Rutficient  food,  regular  hours  for  sleep  and  clean  beds,  and  all  sanitary  principies 
strictly  enforced,  there  was  soon  a  very  krejit  difference  in  their  api>earance. 

The  success  and  harmony  of  the  school  depended  npon  the  interest,  efficiency,  and  nntiring  energy 
of  the  employees  in  each  department.  Each  has  accomplished  all  work  assigned  faithfully  and 
willingly. 

Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  all  courtesies  extended  to  the  school  from  you  through  the  Depart- 
ment, Inspector  Paison  for  his  visit  to  us,  and  the  favors  and  kindnesses  received  fh)m  Agents  J.  A. 
Scott  and  L.  F.  Pearson. 

Very  respectfully  submitted.  , 

Thomas  Richrt,  /Superintendent, 

The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 
(Through  L.  F.  Pearson,  agent.) 
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REPORT  OF  WHITE  EARTH  AGENCY. 

White  Earth  Agkncy,  Minn.,  August  2S,  1895, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1895,  heing  my  second  annual  report  of  this  agency: 

Location. — Th'is  agency  consists  of  three  reservations — White  Earth,  Red  Lake, 
and  Leech  Lake.  The  headquarters  of  the  agency  are  located  on  the  White  Earth 
Reservation,  22  miles  north  of  Detroit  City,  which  is  situated  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad.  Red  Lake  Reservation  is  100  milee  north  of  White  Earth,  and  is 
60  miles  distant  from  Fosston,  which  is  the  nearest  railroad  point.  Leech  Lake  is  100 
miles  east,  and  is  9  miles  from  Lathrop,  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

Census. — The  population  has  increased  148  during  the  past  year.  The  aggregate 
population,  including  fifty-one  removals  from  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  which 
were  not  noted  in  my  last  report,  is  7,280,  and  is  apportioned  as  follows : 

White  Earth  Mississippi  Chippewas •. 1,322 

Leech  Lake  Pillager  Chippewas 1, 155 

White  Oak  Point  Chippewas 698 

Cass  and  Winnibigoshish  Chippewas 426 

Otter  Tail  Pillager  Chippewas 681 

Mille  Lac  Mississippi  Chippewas 1, 002 

Red  Lake  Chippewas 1,341 

Gull  Lake  Mississippi  Chippewas 826 

Pembina  Chippewas 278 

Fond  du  Lac  Chippewas 51 

Total 7,280 
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L — There  are  nine  schoiils  under  this  agency ;  five  Government  boarding,  one 
day,  tvro  contract,  and  one  mission,  with  an  average  attendance  as  follows : 

Wliite  Earth  boarding  school 91 

!Lfeech  Lake  boarding  school '62 

Pine  Point  boarding  school 53 

Red  Lake  boarding  school 46 

AVild  Rice  River  boarding  school 67 

T^vin  Lake  day  school 9 

Gull  Lake  mission  school 14 

St.  Benedict's  contract  school 103 

St.  Mary^a  contract  school 60 

Total 473 

The  following  table  is  given  in  compliance  with  section  204  of  the  Indian  Regulations : 


Band. 

Malea 

above  18 

years. 

Femalea 

above  U 

3ear8. 

Scholars 
6  to  16 
years. 

ixrK««^Varth    ...   . 

319 

327 

189 

118 

169 

U9 

324 

63 

96 

13 

377 
403 
221 
129 
219 
374 
415 
103 
86 
17 

385 

Leecb  I.<ake --.- - 

MO 

VITbite  Oak  Point 

166 

rr«fwi  and  Winnibigfl<ihi»h  I^km , 

98 

OUcr  Tail :. 

153 

Mille  Lac 

327 

Red  LAke 

355 

GaU  Lake 

106 

Pemblnaa 

62 

Kond  da  Lac. . 

14 

Total ^ 

1,867 

2.344 

1,925 

The  total  average  attendance  of  pupils  attending  the  schools  npou  the  reservation 
is  473.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  scholars  have  been  seut  to  nonreservation  schools 
during  the  year.  The  number  of,  pupils  could  have  been  increased  if  sufficient 
accommodations  could  have  been  h'ad. 

Oil  the  18th  of  February  last  fire  destroyed  the  Government  boarding-school  build- 
ing at  White  Earth,  originating  in  one  of  the  employees'  rooms.  The  buildin|i^  being 
couatrueted  almost  entirely  of  pine  lumber,  the  tire  spread  with  great  rapidity.  It 
was  first  discovered  about  9.30  o'clock  at  night,  and  with  a  small  supply  of  water  it 
was  impossible  to'extinguish  it.  The  loss  of  property  and  supplies  was  considerable ; 
Everything  that  could  be  cartied  from  the  building  in  the  limited  time  was  saved. 

Tbis  disaster  necessitated  the  sending  of  the  children  to  their  homes,  and  prepara- 
tions were  at  once  made  for  the  erection  of  temporary  buildings  in  which  to  carry  on 
the  school.    These  were  soon  completed,  and  school  was  again  commenced  April  1. 

The  baming  of  the  Leech  Lake  and  White  Earth  school  buildings  and  the  closing 
of  the  Red  Lake  sehool  for  abont  two  months  caused  the  decrease  in  the  attendance 
daring  the  year. 

As  a  new  school  building  at  Pine  Point  and  additions  to  the  Wild  Rice  River  and 
Red  Lake  schools  are  now  being  erected,  with  the  erection  of  the  conteipplated  school 
building  at  White  Earth  the  capacity  of  the  school  buildings  will  be  greatly  increased 
and  about  all  of  the  children  of  school  age  can  be  placed  in  the  schools. 

The  majority  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  sena  their  chilcfreu  to  school  without 
any  compulsion,  and  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  use  the  police  to  compel  school 
attendance.  The  leading  Indians  have  cooperated  with  me  in  securing  an  attend- 
ance mt  the  schools  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  school  buildings. 

Agnealtare. — The  lands  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation  are  very  productive.  Most 
of  the  farming  is  done  on  this  reservation.  The  population  consists  largely  of 
mixed  bloods,  many  of  whom  are  progressive  and  energetic  larmers.  Their  crops 
this  year  oi  wheat,  oats,  and  hay,  now  being  harvested,  promise  an  abundant  yield. 
Below  will  be  found  an  estimate  of  produce  raised  during  the  year: 

Wheat bushels..,  85, 000 

Oats do-...  55,000 

Barley  and  rye do 1,000 

Corn do....        550 

Potatoes do....  12,000 

Turnips do....     1,000 

Onions do 500 

^eans do 350 

Other  vegetables do 2,500 

Pumpkins number..     1,800 

Hay , tons..  11,000    t 
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The  season  has  also  been  favorable  for  the  growing  of  potatoes  and  other  ve^^etables 
raised  in  this  climate.    The  amount  raised  is  largely  in  excess  of  last  year. 

While  the  Government  farmers  here  have  been  indostrions,  devoting  all  their  time 
to  their  duties,  and  being  practical  and  successful  farmers  themselves,  render  much 
assistance  toward  the  advancement  of  the  Indians  in  agriculture,  I  repeat  my  request 
heretofore  made,  that  an  additional  farmer  be  appointed  at  this  agency  and  located 
at  Pine  Point.  Situated  as  this  agency  is,  it  is  impossible  for  two  farmers  to  give 
the  necessary  instructions  that  the  Indians  require. 

With  a  view  of  further  advancement  among  the  Indians  in  agriculture,  I  recom- 
mend that  a  gristmill  be  erected  at  this  agency.  It  will  be  a  great  convenience  to 
the  Indians,  many  of  whom  are  now  compelled  to  go  a  distance  of  90  or  40  miles  to  a 
mill  or  to  tind  a  market  to  dispose  of  any  surplus  grain  which  they  may  have  to  sell. 
A  communication  on  this  subject  will  be  submitted  at  an  early  date. 

Improvements.— During  the  past  year  about  125  houses  have  been  erected  by  the 
Indians  out  of  lumber  authorized  to  be  manufactured  and  issued  to  them.  I  have 
been  as  liberal  as  possible  in  the  issue  of  lumber,  and  have  advised  the  erection  of 
houses  when  I  deemed  it  necessary,  as  nothing  has  a  tendency  to  make  one  more 
contented  than  a  good,  comfortable  home. 

The  roads  have  received  proper  care,  and  many  bridges  hAve  been  built. 

Most  of  the  agency  buildings  have  been  repaired  and  painted  and  are  now  in  good 
condition.  A  comfortable  and  substantial  office  building  has  been  erected,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $1,000,  exclusive  of  rough  lumber  belonging  to  the  Government. 

The  school  building  at  Pine  Point  and  the  additions  to  the  Red  Lake  and  Wild 
Rice  River  schools  are  now  being  rapidly  completed,  and  will  cost  about  as  follows : 

Pine  Point  school  building $3,824.80 

Red  Lake  school  (additiou) 820.30 

Wild  Rice  River  school  (addition) 2,373.80     . 

Timber. — Authority  was  granted  in  January  last  to  sell  the  dead  and  down  timber 
on  the  White  Earth  and  Ited  Lake  reservations  (diminished).  The  amount  of  logs 
sold  is  as  follows : 

White  Earth  Reservation feet..     3,276,910 

Red  Lake  Reservation do...        903,282 

Amount  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  above  logs $19, 416. 54 

This  work  afiforded  employment  to  many  Indians  who  were  very  much  in  need  of 
help.  The  authority  was  granted  so  late  that  all  the  dead  and  down  timber  could 
not  be  banked  during  the  logging  season ;  in  consequence  there  yet  remains  on  these 
reservations  a  considerable  amount  of  this  timber.  In  obedience  to  office  letter  an 
estimate  is  now  being  made  as  to  the  amount  remaining.  When  this  is  completed  I 
shall  ask  authority  to  dispose  of  the  same. 

Crimes. — With  so  large  a  population  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  so  little  crime. 
This  agency  has  been  quite  free  f^om  all  crimes  aud  troubles,  no  serious  distorbance 
having  occurred.  About  the  only  cases  of  any  importance  were  the  result  of  bring- 
ing whisky  upon  the  reservation,  and  timber  depredations.  I  have  to  the  extent  of 
my  power  tried  to  prevent  the  bringing  of  whisky  upon  this  agency,  and  many  con- 
victions have  been  made  in  consequence. 

Religion.— The  efforts  of  the  missionaries  among  these  Indians  have  been  productive 
of  much  good.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Catholic  churches  are  under  the 
charge  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Gillillan  and  Rev.  Aloysius  Hermantz,  respectively,  and  by  their 
teachings  and  example  have  accomplished  considerable  toward  the  advancement  of 
these  people.  * 

Sanitary.— The  general  health  of  the  Indians  is  good,  and  during  the  past  year  no 
unusual  amount  of  sickness  has  prevailed  among  them. 

Employees. — I  have  been  supported  with  capable  aud  faithful  employees  in  my 
efforts  to  advance  these  people.  While  the  advancement  of  the  Indian  must  depend 
largely  upon  the  interested  work  of  an  agent,  he  in  turn  must  be  supported  by  sober 
and  efficient  employees  in  order  to  accomplish  good  results. 

Conolusion. — It  is  very  gratifying  for  me  to  state  that  commendable  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  and  agriculture  among 
the  Indians  at  this  agency,  and  believing  that  in  these  twopoint-s  lies  the  chief  hope 
for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Indian,  I  have  tried  in  every  way  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  schools  and  farming,  and  I  am  glad  to  note  that  substantial  progress 
has  been  made. 

For  the  prompt  assistance  rendered  me  by  your  office  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency,  I  return  to  you  my  thanks. 
Very  respectfully, 

Robert  M.  Allen, 
United  States  Indian  AgenU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Report  of  Superintendkxt  of  Leech  Lake  Si:hool, 

Leech  Lake,  Minn.,  AuffvM  19,  1S95. 

Sib  :  I  herewith  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  my  second  annual  report. 

It  affordH  me  great  pleasare  in  being  able  to  characterize  the  year  just  closed  as  Hucoessful  in  many 
vsys,  p«rticalarly  in  namber  of  children  transferred  to  nonreaervation  schools,  there  having  been 
wnt  away  60  per  cent  of  our  last  year's  pupils,  18  boys  and  11  girls;  in  health  of  pupils;  in  kindly 
dispoHitioa  or  Indian  parents  toward  school;  in  the  eaae  with  wnich  children  coulu  be  enrolled  and 
re<aioed  in  school;  in  good  will  and  harmony  among  employees;  in  fidelity  to  duty  in  the  face  of 
difficnlties  and  hardships  that  were  necessarily  borne  on  account  of  uncomfortable  and  inconvenient 
boildinga. 

The  internal  affiiirs  under  the  supervision  of  the  matron.  Mrs.  Chloe  E.  Mitchell,  bore  testimony  to 
her  skillfa!  management.  The  girls,  all  of  whom  with  few  exceptions  were  under  eleven  years  of  age. 
were  given  as  much  instruction  m  ordinary  domestic  duties  as  white  children  of  the  same  a^e  would 
reeelTcin  well-regulated  homes.  Their  uc*at  and  cleanly  appearance,  as  well  as  their  good  behavior 
and  deportment,  otq  attributable  in  a  large  measure  to  the  attention  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
natron. 

The  aewins  room,  under  the  management  of  the  seamstress,  Mrs.  Stella  Cress,  supplied  botli  boys 
and  girls  witJi  garments  according  to  their  respective  needs.  Owing  to  the  youth  of  all  of  our 
girls  very  little  Mlp  was  rendered  the  seamstress.  Whatever,  therefore,  that  issued  from  the  sewing 
room  was  the  result  of  her  own  work.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  articles  manufactured : 
Dresses,  60;  aprons,  83;  drawers,  62;  union  suits,  girls,57;  mittcus,  22;  bonnets,  12;  undershirts,  44; 
tkirta,  27;  handkerchiefs,  4U;  sheets,  20;  pillow  slips,  40;  curtains,  51;  tablecloths,  6;  towels,  28. 
Besides  the  above,  a  large  amount  of  mending  was  attended  to  in  tLi.s  department. 

The  laundry,  too.  was  conducted  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  manner  than  heretofore.  Four  boys,  two 
in  the  forenoon  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  assisted  in  this  work.  The  kitchen  and  dining  room,  under 
the  direction  of  the  cook,  Mrs.  Helen  Branchand,  assisted  by  regular  details  of  girls,  catered  to  the 
physical  wants  of  the  pupils  in  a  ver\'  satisfactory  manner. 

All  the  children  attended  school  three  hours  daily  during  the  warm  months.  During  the  winter 
the  m^ority  attended  school  the  entire  day.  In  my  observation,  however,  nothing  is  gained  by  too 
cJoM  confinement.  The  average  Indian  child's  health  will  not  permit  of  more  than  three  hours  daily 
•choolroom  work. 

The  industrial  work,  partly  under  the  direction  of  the  janitor,  William  J.  Branchaud,  ha:^  progressed 
Trry  favorably.  Our  garden  of  4  acres  was  carefully  worked  and  seeded,  but  owing  to  the  ravages 
of  the  cutworms  a  second  planting  was  necessary  in  the  case  of  some  vegetables,  like  beans,  turnips, 
and  mtabajgas.    From  present  indications  we  will  be  able  to  house  between  125  and  200  bushels  of 

¥>tatoea,  2d  bushels  of  rutabagas,  5  bushels  of  beans,  and  smaller  quantities  of  other  vegetables, 
he^e  will  supply  a  long-felt  want  in  our  school. 

As  we  have  transferred  nearly  all  of  our  large  boys,  the  cutting  of  wood  devolves  upon  the  small 
bo>s.  In  cold  weather  a  large  quantity  is  newled.  I  would  tlierefore  respectfully  recommend  that 
the  saw  and  horsepower  estimated  for  be  ordere<l  sent  on  at  as  early  a  date  as  is  possible. 

Our  most  pressing  needs  are  new  school  buildings  of  a  capacity  siifhcient  tu  accommodate  at  least 
100  pupils.  I'his  would  briuxr  with  it  the  necessary  concomitant,  another  of  our  needs,  namely,  a*ldi- 
tiona)  male  help.  Our  present  quarters  consist  ot  two  warehouses  about  100  yanls  apart  with  a  pri- 
vate dwelling  intervening.  The  lar^'r  building,  which  is  30  feet  wide  by  40  feet  long  and  1^  stories 
high,  has  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  girls'  sitting  room,  and  matron's  room  on  the  tlrst  iioor.  On  the 
•econd  Hoor  are  the  sewintc  room,  girls'  donnltorj*,  small  storeroom,  and  two  employees'  rooms.  The 
smaller  buUding,  21  by  27  feet,  of  similar  structure  as  the  other,  but  n  great  deal  more  dilapidated  in 
appearance,  has  the  boys'  play  room,  storei-oom,  and  anperintendent's  office  on  first  floor.  The  boys' 
dormitory  and  one  employees'  room  on  the  second.  Adjoining  the  rear  of  the  smaller  or  boys'  building 
Is  an  annex  15  by  18  feet,  which  constitutes  the  superintendent's  quarters. 

On  the  whole,  these  buildings  have  answere<l  the  purpose  very  well  f<»r  the  few  children  we  have 
been  able  to  accommodate.  But  taking  into  consideration  the  small  per  cent  of  children  of  school  age 
who  are  in  school  and  comjiaring  it  with  the  large  per  cent  out  of  school,  not  from  choice  but  from 
necessity  (for  we  turned  away  dozens  during  the  past  winter  who  were  seeking  admittance),  it 
behooves  the  Department  to  supply  larger  and  better  facilities  for  the  education  of  our  red  brethren 
at  Leech  Lake. 

Very  respectfully,  Kbauth  H.  Crbsshan, 

Superintendent  Leech  Lake  SohooL 
BoBBRT  M.  Allen, 

United  State*  Indian  Agent. 

Report  of  Superintendent  of  Wild  Rice  River  School. 

Wild  Rice  River  School, 
White  Earth  Reiervation,  Minn.,  June  SO,  1895. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  Wild  Rice  River  boarding  school  for  the  fiscal 
jearended  JnneSO,  1885. 

We  have  had  a  successful  year  on  the  whole,  considering  that  we  work  under  thedifficultoonditions 
of  lack  of  room  and  of  employees.  I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  hearing  that  these  are  to  be  remedied 
ui  the  near  future,  thereby  giving  us  better  accommodations  for  those  already  enrolled  and  enabling 
u«  to  take  in  others  hitherto  refuse*!  for  lack  of  room. 

Attendance  has  exceeded  accommodation  throughout  the  year,  and  would  have  been  higher  but  for 
thtm  reasons.  Many  of  our  pupils,  most  prompt  to  enter,  were  transferred  to  other  schools  and  their 
Inaces  taken  by  pupils  who  in  many  cases  had  not  been  in  school  before.  The  sugar-making  vaca- 
tion in  April  was  not  allowed  as  formerly,  and  it  was  naturally  more  diificnlt  to  keep  up  attendance 
tt  ihat  time.  We  succeeded,  I  think,  quite  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  and  were  gratified  in  many 
cases  bv  the  unexpected  cooperation  of  parents.  Again,  pupils  are  at  times  absent  ftrom  sickness, 
'When,  if  we  had  a  sick  mom  or  any  means  of  isolating  patients,  as  in  cases  of  sore  eyes,  for  instance, 
«»ey  conld  all  be  oared  for  at  school.  We  have  had  no  serious  sickness  or  accidents  during  the  year, 
however,  and  have  no  death  to  record. 

Progress  of  pupils  in  schoolroom  and  other  work  has  been  satisfactory  and  many  have  sho\«'n 
Jocided  interest.  The  girls  have  shown  marked  improvement  in  sewing,  mending,  etc.,  and  the  boys 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  faithful  in  their  work,  outside  and  indoors. 
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Employees  have  been  competeut  with  but  one  exception,  heretofore  noted.    A  commendable  spirit 
of  good  will,  helpfulness,  and  interest  in  the  work  has  prevailed.    One  difficulty  experienced  is  in 
filling  positions  with  native  holp,  as,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  hard  to  find  those  who  are  competent 
and  persevering. 
I  acknowle<1ge  with  pleasure  courtesy  and  promptness  of  both  Indian  Office  and  agency  officials. 
Very  resiiectfully, 

Viola  Cook, 
Superintendent  and  Principal  Teache-r. 
The  C0MMI88IOMEK  OK  Indian  Akfairs. 


Rkhoim'  ok  Supkrintkndent  of  Pink  Polnt  School. 

Pine  Point  Government  Boarding  School,  July  10,  18^5. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  my  third  annual  report  as  superintendent  and  principal  teacher  of 
the  Pine  Point  Government  boarding  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnue  30,  1895. 

Attendance.— During  the  past  year  this  school  has  made  marked  progress  in  many  respects — from  29. 
the  average  daily  atteodanoo  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1893,  to  40,  the  average  daily  att'Oudance  during 
the  fiscal  year  of  1894,  to  53,  the  average  daily  attendance  during  the  past  year;  aiid  wiUi  1  he  erection 
of  a  new  school  building  that  has  been  proposed  the  attendance  will  be  increased  in  alike  ratio  for  the 
coming  year.  This  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  our  scholars  has  been  the  result  of  Agent 
Allen's  hearty  cooperation,  who  believes  thoroughly  in  educating  the  Indians. 

Health.— The  health  of  the  school  during  the  past  year  baa  been  exceptionally  good.  The  annual 
siege  of  sore  eyes  which  has  characterized  this  school  for  the  past  several  vears  was  not  experienced 
during  tho  year  just  closed.    Kot  one  death  out  of  an  enrollment  of  68  pnpils. 

Work.— The  work  accomplished  during  tlie  year  in  the  schoolroom  and  out  has  been,  I  believe,  of  « 
substantial  character  and  an  everyday  affair.  I>o  something  well  to<lay,  something  more  to-morrow, 
and  after  a  time  much  will  have  l>een  accomplished. 

Many  of  the  pupils  have  become  fond  of  the  school,  and  come  of  their  own  accord  and  stay  becaniM 
they  prefer  the  school  to  their  homes.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  tho  condition  a  few  years  a^ro, 
whenitrequired  the  constant  vigilance  of  all  the  employees  to  keep  the  pupils  from  running  away. 
The  older  Indians  have  ceased  their  complainings  ana  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  tho  care  the  children 
receive  at  the  school,  and  oft<«n  come  to  pay  the  school  a  friendly  visit. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  busy  one  for  all  concerned,  and  while  we  have  had  many  discoaragenients 
with  which  to  contend  we  have  had  a  fair  success  and  can  see  in  these  wards  placed  under  our 
control  considerable  advancement  along  the  line  of  material  progress.  Our  hope  is  for  the  future  of 
this  school,  and  we  will  not  be  content  until  its  influence  for  good  is  felt  and  appreciated  by  the 
Pillager  Indians. 

Kcspectfully  submitted. 


Tho  Commi.ssioner  OK  Indian  Afpaiks. 

(Through  U.  M.  Allen,  United  States  Indian  ageut.) 


John  A.  Oakland, 
Superintendent  and  Principal  Teacher. 
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REPORT  OF  BLACKFEET  AGENCY. 

Blacefebt  Agency,  Piegan,  Mont,  March  7, 1895. 

Sir:  I  have  tho  honor  to  make  the  following  brief  report  of  my  administration  of 
the  reservation  since  my  previous  annual  report,  dated  Augus<^  15, 1891 : 

New  agency. — The  new  agency,  which  has  been  constructed  under  my  direction,  is 
now  rea<ly  for  occupancy,  and  is  located  on  Willow  Creek,  about  3^  miles  from  Dur- 
ham Station  (a  station  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway),  from  which  point  all  sup- 
plies, mail,  etc.,  will  be  received  for  the  agency.  The  agency  consists  of  twenty-two 
buildings. 

Tho  slanghterhonso  and  ice  houRo  arQ  combined.  The  former  is  modem  in  its  appli- 
nnces,  with  windlass  and  overhead  runway,  greatly  facilitating  the  handling  of  beef, 
with  a  cold-storage  room  in  the  ice  house  which  opens  into  the  slaughter  room. 

The  water  and  sewerage  systcum  for  the  hospital  were  not  provided  for  in  the  con- 
tract for  that  building.  The  engineer  is  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  plans 
and  estimates  for  the  same,  which  will  be  submitted  by  my  successor. 

The  additional  double  set  of  employees'  quarters,  authorized  to  be  built  in  "open- 
market  purchase,*'  are  in  process  of  construction.  The  quarters  for  the  apprentices 
and  other  Indian  employees  will  be  commenced  at  an  early  date. 

Irrigating  canals  and  ditches. — Since  my  previous  auuual  report  there  has  been  con- 
structed at  the  now  agency  for  the  purpose  of  protection  from  prairie  fires,  irrigating 
agency  land,  and  for  use  at  the  slaughterhouse  a  canal,  one  section  of  which  is  3,24$ 
feet  long,  10  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  1  foot  deep  in  tho  solid  ground :  bank  2  feet 
above  the  ground,  slopes  1  to  1,  average  bermc  4  feet,  grade  0.1  per  100  feet ;  capacity 
4,000  miner's  inches  of  water;  one  section  1,600  feet  long,  6  feet  wide  on  the  bottom. 
1  foot  deep,  slopes  1  to  1,  grade  uneven;  capacity  same  as  above;  one  drain  ditch 
rouning  through  the  slaughterhouse  for  carrying  off  the  oflal  and  for  other  sanitary 
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?iiirpo0es,  600  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  1  foot  deep,  1  to  1  slopes,  ^rade  uneven ;  capacity 
00  miner's  inches  of  water;  one  ditch  500  feet  long,  3  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  1  foot 
deep,  slopes  1  to  1 ;  capacity  100  miner's  inches  of  water,  to  be  used  as  a  distributing 
lateral,  all  being  accomplished  by  residents  of  the  reserve  without  cost  to  the 
DeparUnent  other  than  the  use  of  a  six-horse  agency  plow  team,  two  laborers,  and 
the  engineer. 

Two  Xedidne  Canal — Authority  to  expend  a  small  sum  of  money  in  the  construction 
of  this  canal  came  too  late  to  complete  the  same  last  fall,  although  2,700  feet,  aver- 
aging 3^  feet  cut,  was  constructed  before  the  ground  was  frozen  too  hard  to  work 
profitsibly.     (See  my  letter  of  September  21, 1894. ) 

Two  Medicine  Bridge. — This  bridge  is  in  process  of  construction,  and  when  completed 
will  greatly  facilitate  communication,  as  the  Two  Medicine,  for  five  or  six  weeks 
annnally  during  the  high  water,  is  unfordable. 

Agency  SehooL— At  this  school  a  complete  bakehouse  and  oven,  horse  stable,  cattle  and 
hay  corrals,  including  sheds,  have  been  constructed  since  my  previous  annual  report. 
These,  with  the  new  school  building,  when  completed,  material  for  which  is  being 
placed  upon  the  jp-ound,  will  greatly  increase  the  facilities  for  the  education  of  the 
Indian  youth  of  this  reservation.  In  connection  with  the  agency  school  service 
Snperintendent  W.  H.  Matsou  deserves  great  praise  for  the  success  attained,  as  well 
as  his  coworkers  in  educational  work. 

The  Holy  Family  Misiion  SchooL— At  this  school  a  large  and  commodious  three-story 
stone  bailding  has  been  constructed,  to  be  used  solely  for  the  education  of  Indian  boys. 
It  is  equipped  with  all  the  modern  appliances,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  service 
required.  The  fathers  and  sisters  connected  with  this  school  are  mucji  interested  in 
their  mission,  as  are  all  of  their  class  who  devote  their  lives  to  such  work. 

Piagan  Indian  Mission. — This  mission  is  located  near  the  new  agency  and  is  in  charge 
of  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dntcher,  who  is  ably  seconded  by  his  self-sacriticing  wife.  Since 
my  last  annual  report  Mr.  Dutcher  has,  almost  single-handed,  constructed  a  church 
building  where  services  are  regularly  held.  The  good  results  of  the  joint  labors  of 
the  Dntcbers  are  already  noticed. 

Fort  Shaw  Industrial  SchooL — At  this  school  all  the  advantages  attain  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Indian  children  claimed  for  reservation  schools  without  any  of  the  disad- 
vantages to  which  the  latter  are  subjected.  All  the  Indians  in  Montana  not  provided 
for  on  reservations  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  sent  to  this  school  with  advantage  to  all 
concerned,  climatic  and  agricultural  conditions  being  about  the  same  there  as  in  the 
most  favored  portions  of  Montana.  There  are  106  children  belonging  to  this  reserva- 
tion at  this  scnool  who  have  voluntarily  gone  there,  which  establishes  the  popularity 
of  that  institution  beyond  question.  As  this  school  is  only  80  miles  from  the  reserva- 
tion easy  communication  is  maintained  between  parents  and  children,  while  the  cost 
of  transportation  in  forwarding  pupils  amounts  to  but  little. 

Agxicolture. — In  the  past  year  the  Indians  cut  and  stacked  2,050  tons  of  hay.  This 
has  enabled  them  to  feed  and  safely  carry  through  the  winter  their  young  stock  and 
old  cows.  They  have  thrashed  and  sacked  2,982  bushels  of  oats,  dug  and  stored 
2,044  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  broke  118  acres  of  sod  for  use  in  the  coming  seasons. 
The  products  not  needed  for  consumption  and  feed  have  been  sold  at  1  to  1^  cents 
per  pound.  Only  those  Indians  having  ditches,  and  closely  supervised  by  the  farm- 
ers, raised  anything  worth  mentioning.  Oats  yielded  as  high  as  60  bushels  to  the 
acre,  weighing  from  34  to  40 pounds  to  the  bushel.  At  the  Holy  Family  Mission  oats 
yielded  a  little  more  than  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  proving  beyond  question  (as  main- 
tained in  my  previous  annual  report)  that,  with  water,  and  intelligent  white  farmers 
to  instruct,  these  Indians  can  obtain  ample  returns  from  diversified  farming. 

General  condition  of  the  Indians. — No  whisky  has  been  introduced  among  them  since 
my  last  report.  They  seem  generally  contented  and  happy,  and  are  thinking  of  the 
future  with  more  hope  than  I  had  expected. 

In  my  successor  I  have  the  greatest  confidence,  feeling  certain,  if  the  Department 
shall  support  him  as  I  have  been  sn])ported,  his  work  here  will  be  a  credit  to  him- 
self as  well  as  those  in  authority  over  him. 

Before  closing  my  administration  as  acting  United  States  Indian  agent,  which  I 
do  with  this  report,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  and  support  I  have  received 
from  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afl^airs  and  the  Honorable  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  as  well  as  from  the  inspectors  who  have  visited  me  at  various  periods. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.   W.   COOKK, 

Captain  Third  Infantry,  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  BLACKFEET  AGENCY. 

Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont.,  Augiut  t8, 1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  eubmit  the  followiug  aDnual report: 

I  took  charge  of  this  reservation  on  March  8,  1895,  relieving  Capt.  L.  W.  Cooke, 
acting  a^ent.  I  found  a  new  agency  nearly  completed,  located  on  Willow  Creek, 
some  3  miles  from  Durham  Station^  which  is  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad. 

Now  agency. — This  agency  was  located  and  constructed  during  the  time  of  Captain 
Cooke's  incumbency  in  oftice  here.  The  location  is  very  bad,  as  a  number  of  the 
buildings  are  located  upon  mucky,  soft  ground,  and  consequently  the  foundations 
are  setUing.  The  buildings  are  placed  at  too  great  a  distance  from  each  other, 
making  it  very  inconvenient  in  getting  around  from  place  to  place  in  attending  to 
the  various  duties;  it  takes  up  too  much  of  everyone's  time  connected  with  the 
affairs  and  business  of  the  agency. 

I  moved  from  the  old  to  tlie  new  agency  April  15,  leaving  the  farmer,  carpenter, 
blacksmith,  herder,  etc.,  at  the  old  agency,  keeping  that  as  a  subissue  station  and 
maintaining  the  old  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops  at  that  point  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  Indians  of  that  section  of  the  reservation,  there  being  fully  one-half  of 
the  tribe  living  adjacent  to  that  point. 

After  coming  to  this  agency  there  was  one  double  set  of  employees'  quarters  under 
construction.  That  was  finished  up.  I  found  authority  to  build  six  sets  of  Indian 
employees'  quarters  (three  rooms  each),  which  I  had  constructed.  This  really  com- 
pleted the  buildings  required  for  this  plant. 

During  the  spring  months  all  hands  were  kept  busy  in  getting  the  new  plant  in 
shape.  Two  large  pastures  were  fenced,  and  large  cattle  corrals,  branding  chutes, 
etc.,  built  for  general  use  of  the  agency.  The  nirmers  were  at  work  assisting  the 
Indians  in  getting  in  a  spring  crop.  One  assistant  farmer  and  the  engineer,  with  a 
lar^e  number  of  Indians,  were  building  an  irrigating  ditch  on  Two  Medicine  Creek. 
This  work  took  some  two  months  to  complete.  W  ith  the  annual  spring  roand-np 
and  branding  of  calves  all  the  industrial  employees  were  kept  busily  engaged. 

During  the  early  part  of  June  a  large  number  of  the  Indians  went  into  the  moun- 
tains to  procure  building  timber  and  fencing;  tliis  they  were  occupied  in  until 
haying  time. 

There  was  a  larger  amount  of  ground  seeded  this  past  spring  than  usual^  and  a 
great  interest  was  taken  in  the  work  by  the  Indians,  but  having  no  rain  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  and  the  weather  being  so  very  cold,  the  seeds  did  not 
start  before  June.  During  the  month  of  June  we  had  six  inches  of  snow,  and  the 
outlook  for  a  crop  is  very  di«cou raging. 

I  can  not  look  upon  this  reservation  as  an  agricultural  country  when  you  do  not 
succeed  in  raising  enough  to  pay  for  the  seed  planted  more  than  one  year  in  four. 
There  are  some  lew  favored  locations  with  irrigation  where  grain  and  vegetables 
can  be  raised,  provided  the  early  frosts  do  not  kill  everything.  This  is  strictly  a 
grazing  country,  and  with  plenty  of  hay  we  can  make  a  success  of  raising  cattle 
and  horses,  although  to  have  the  hay  we  must  have  irrigating  ditches  and  use  water 
freely. 

This  dry  and  cold  season  leaves  us  with  a  very  short  hay  crop,  which  is  another 
warning  that  we  must  have  an  irrigating  system.  Outside  of  one  or  two  large  ditches, 
small  ditches  will  do  the  most  good.  The  Indians  realize  that  they  require  water 
and  are  willing  workers  in  building  ditches.  Two  or  three  short  ditches  were  con- 
structed in  the  spring  by  Indians  and  their  friends  from  the  immediate  vicinity  with 
the  understanding  that  they  wore  either  to  pay  in  money  or  give  the  same  time  in 
exchange  labor.  A  number  have  had  ditches  surveyed  with  the  intention  of  doing 
the  work  as  fast  as  they  can,  but  most  of  these  will  have  to  be  helped  by  agency 
employees. 

Whatever  money  may  be  expended  in  assisting  these  people  toward  getting  water 
on  hay  lands  will  be  uf  ^reat  benefit  in  time  to  come.  Water  must  be  put  on  all 
wild-grass  lands ;  if  not,  in  three  or  four  years'  cutting  the  growth  will  not  then  make 
good  pasturage.  With  water  and  the  sowing  of  timothy,  red  top,  or  such  known 
grasses  we  can  have  as  fine  meadows  as  the  world  will  produce.  With  the  number 
of  cattle  now  owned  and  the  additional  3,000  cows  and  calves  to  be  issued  you  can 
readily  see  that  hay  will  be  the  required  crop  for  these  Indians,  and  they  already 
understand  this  and, are  taking  great  interest  in  irrigation. 

Having  had  a  large  number  of  beef  steers  for  sale  during  the  past  year,  they  now 
can  see  and  feel  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  little  cattle  herd.  Since  early 
spring  I  have  not  allowed  any  beef  steers  to  be  sold  for  less  than  $45  per  head,  deliv- 
ered on  the  reservation,  and  nearly  all  the  families  have  had  from  one  to  five  steers 
for  sale  at  these  figures.    This  makes  a  great  change  in  the  condition  of  these  people. 

Schools. — The  reservation  boarding  school  is  locato<l  on  Willow  Creek,  about  2i 
miles  west  of  the  agency.    This  sqhool,  I  consider,  is  conducted  in  a  manner  which 
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is  a  credit  to  any  Indian  reservation.  Mr.  Matson,  superintendent,  is  an  enegetic, 
hard-working  man,  and  in  fact  all  the  employees  deserve  a  great  deal  of  cre<lit  for 
the  efficient  service  rendered.  The  new  schoolhoiise,  just  completed,  having  four 
good  class  moms,  will  certainly  add  greatly  to  this  plaut,  hoth  in  convenience  and 
additional  comfort  to  the  children  and  employees,  as  they  were  very  much  crowded 
for  the  namber  of  children  at  this  school.  For  further  information!  would  respect- 
folly  invite  yonr  attention  to  the  superintendent's  and  agency  physician's  reports 
for  the  past  year,  accompanying  this  report. 

The  Holy  Family  Mission  contract  school,  located  on  Two  Medicine  Creek,  about 
12  miles  f^m  this  agency,  is  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Joseph  Damiani^  S.  J.  They 
have  in  the  past  year  erected  a  large  3-8tory  stone  structure,  which  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  fathers,  male  employees,  and  the  schoolboys.  The  old  buildings  are 
name  and  Tvere,  nntil  the  new  stone  building  was  completed,  nsed  by  both  boys  and 
prlB.  Now  the  two  are  separated,  as  the  sisters  with  the  girls  have  the  old  build- 
ings wholly  to  their  use.  This  gives  ample  and  good  accommodations  for  the  num- 
ber at  this  school.  This  school  is  conducted  very  satisfactorily.  Both  the  fathers 
and  sisters  are  doing  good  work  and  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit. 

Piegan  Mission  is  located  about  1  mile  west  of  the  agency,  with  Rev.  £.  S. 
Dntcher  in  charge.  He  and  his  wife  are  making  friends  among  the  Indians  by  hard 
work  and  kind  words. 

I  forward  herewith  report  of  civil  engineer  in  regard  to  irrigating  work ;  also  the 
census,  a  recapitulation  of  which  is  as  follows : 

Total  popnlation 1,837 

Males,  above  18  years 890 

Females,  above  14  years 947 

School  cnildren  between  6  and  16 407 

Respectfully  submitted. 

George  Steell, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  ok  Irrigation. 

Blackfbet  Agency.  Mont.,  Augutt  Si,  1SD5. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  engineering  work  done  during  the  period 
from  March  15  to  AagustSl,  1895.  A  list  of  the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  ditches  wen^  sur- 
▼eyed,  the  location,  length  and  approximate  irritable  area  which  said  ditches  cover  is  hereto  attached. 

Tbo  total  number  ofpractical  aurveys  for  ditches  is  twenty-three.  The  total  length  21.65  miles, 
and  the  irrigable  area  which  the  ditches  will  cover  is.  approximately,  9,000  acres.  Several  preliminary 
■nrve^B  were  made  which  are  not  mentioned,  as  they  proved  to  be  impracticable  or  excessively 
expensive  propositions. 

The  Two  Medicine  Canal,  3.8  miles  long,  8  feet  wide  on  the  bottom  at  head  and  first  1|  miles,  then 
Tednced  to6  feet  wide  on  the  bottom  and  velocity  increased,  was  constructed  entirely  by  Indian  labor 
under  my  snpervision. 

The  Two  Medicine  Bridge  of  two  spans,  each  44  feet  long,  with  an  approach  220  feet  long,  16  feet 
wide  on  top,  with  an  average  fill  of  5  feet,  and  a  stone  waH  culvert  14  feet  clear.  16- foot  roadway  (same 
•a  bridge),  were  eonstnicted  under  my  supervision.  As  both  canal  and  bridge  approaches  were  built 
at  the  same  time,  my  entire  time  was  occupied  in  their  supervision. 

IHiring  July  a  few  days  were  occupied  in  making  a  reconnaisance  of  the  Willow  Creek  system  of 
irrigation,  whioh  was  reported  on  July  18  as  being  in  unserviceable  condition,  and  an  estimate  sub- 
mitted for  completing  the  system. 

There  are  now  about  25  to  80  miles  of  oonstmcted  ditches  on  the  reservation,  some  of  which,  like  the 
Willow  Creek  system,  are  of  no  practical  use  in  their  present  condition. 

Stiff  Ajrm  ana  his  associates  on  Badger  Creek  have  built  a  ditch  1  mile  long,  which  is  nearly  com- 
plfite,  save  bead  gate  and  some  work  in  places  where  grades  have  been  set.  These  Indians  have  built 
their  ditch  without  assistance  from  the  Government  except  engineering. 

There  is  a  reservoir  proposition  on  Milk  River  that  will  be  of  great  l^neflt  if  made  use  of,  especially 
Mas,  in  dry  seasons,  Milk  Kiver  is  practically  dry  also. 

I  have  not  made  any  survey  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  work  or  on  which  to  base  an  esti- 
inateof  cost.  However,  the  lake  or  reservoir  is  35  feet  below  the  head  of  the  Brown  ditch,  and  the  Big 
Plume  ditch  can  be  emptied  into  the  lake.  The  lake  can,  I  believe,  be  drained  with  a  12-foot  cut  ruu- 
idBg  out  onto  the  surface  in  probably  half  a  mile  or  lees.  This  would  furnish  ample  water  during  dry 
Masons  for  the  numerous  settlers  on  Milk  Kiver,  where  some  of  the  very  best  Iiay  lands  are  to  be 
found. 

Very  respectfully,  Ko68  CAKTks,  CitU  Engineer. 
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List  of  persons  for  whom  ditches  have  been  surveyed. 


Kamp. 


Locution. 


Approxi-   I 
Length,     mate  irri- 
'  gable  area. 


Kemarkfl. 


J.  W.  ScliuUz On  Two  Medicine  River. 


Two  Medicine  Canal 

Bear   Chief    and    Broclcy 
Canal  Laternln. 

Green  Gra88  Bull 

Stiff  Arm 

Cut  Bank  John 

William  I'pham 

WolfTail 

Snre  Chief 

WTiite  Antelop<» 

Frank  Bo8twick 


Under  Ball . 


James  Brown 

Big  Plume 

John  Higgins 

Charles  Thomas 

Edward  Billedeaiix . 


Badger  Creek 

Cut  BankCreeic '........'.'. '. 

Kennedys  Creek 

Cut  Bank.  North  Fork 

!  White  Tail  Creek 

South  side  of  Milk  River . . 
I ^ South  Bide  of  Toad  Creek. . 
|> North  side  of  Toad  Creek . . 
I  [North  side  of  Livermore 
J     Creek. 

South  side  of  Livermore 

North  side  of  MUk  River. . 

..  ..do 

S4>uth  side  of  Milk  River 


1^ 


.do. 


.    North  side  of  Milk  River. 

Xavier  Billedeaux South  side  of  Milk  River. 

Sam  Bird  EsUte North  side  of  Milk  River. 

S.  Higgins 

Leo  Lamont J'North  side  of  Milk  River. 

Alex  Pambuni 

Joseph  Kipp 


MxU$. 
0.38 


3.80 
.65 

.59 

1 
1.41  < 

2. 18  I 
L16  I 

.13  I 
.09  ' 
.11 
.4.1 

.20 ; 

.13  , 

1.19  { 
1.09  i 

.13  I 
.57    * 
.20 
L02 


Acre*. 


\    -.11 


.91 
.25 


2.10 


100     Survey.  AreaiDcln<lcMl 
1      under  Two  Medieiii« 
i      Canal. 
3, 000  I  Completed  and  in  uf»e. 


Do. 
Nearly  finished. 
Survey. 

D6. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Survey.    Two  ditehee. 


100 
350 
400 
700 
250 
15 
50 

150 


200 


300 


Do. 


300  Do. 

350  i  Do. 

500  Do. 


Do. 


Total . 


2L61 


600  I  Survey.      This    ditch 

famishen  Howard. 
300     Survey. 
300  Do. 

S Survey.      This    ditch 
furnishes  water  for 
all  three  parties. 
350  '  Survey.    Ditch  partly 
'      built. 


9,015 


Report  of  Supkrintkndknt  of  Blackfekt  School. 


Blackfbkt  Aoenct  Boarding  School, 

August  SS,  1895. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  third  annual  report  of  this  school. 

School  opened  October  1,  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  on  this  reserve,  with  139  pupils  present^- 
81  boys  and  58  girls.  Owing  to  Tack  of  room  to  accommodate  this  number,  11  of  tne  new  arrivals 
wore'soon  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes  until  called  for.  With  two  exceptions,  all  theso  were 
back  at  the  school  in  January.  Of  the  former  pupiln,  12  did  not  return— 5  having  cone  to  Fort  Shaw, 
5  Hiove<l  oil  the  reservation,  1  married,  and  1  died.  Thirty-one newpupils  weroeuroUed— 21  boysaudlO 
girls;  31  withdrew  not  to  return  during  the  year— 17  because  of  illness,  6  were  married,  7  went  out  to 
assist  their  parents  at  home,  and  1  moved  from  the  reservation.  The  whole  numberof  pupils  enrolled 
during  the  voar  was  160—95  boys  and  65  girls.  The  greatest  number  iu  attendance  at  any  one  tinae 
was  1^.  The  greatest  average  attendance  for  any  one  month  (October)  was  133.  The  average  atten- 
dance  for  the  ten  months  school  was  in  session  was  121  + .    Average  age  of  pupiU,  10  f . 

Among  the  improvemente  are  anew  school  building  of  four  rtwms,  movable  partitions,  designed 
exclusively  for  class-room  work  and  general  exercises;  a  bakery  thoroiigiily  furnished  with  all  iieoo«- 
sary  appliances;  a  corral,  built  of  lous,  inclosing  slicds  on  two  sides  roofed  with  shingles;  a  board  hay 
yard  with  space  sufficient  for  stacking  120  tons  of  hay :  a  stock  well  dug  at  the  comilniid  curlx'^l  with 
stone ;  123  rods  of  snow  fence;  2  miles  of  posts  set  for  fencing  the  school  lands ;  the  two  original  school 
buildings  newly  roofed  with  shingles  and  painted  inside  and  out ;  all  the  living  rooms,  dormitories,  and 
several  smaller  apartments  wainscoted;  new  floors  laid  in  the  porches;  new  porch  and  stair  stops 
placed  in  both  buildings ;  new  floors  laid  in  some  rooms  and  worn  floors  repaired  whore  needed ;  entire 
wall  space  in  both  buildings  cnlcimined;  cellar  filled  in  several  inches  and  cemented ;  sinks  place«l  iu 
kitchen  and  lavatories ;  horse  stable  moved  to  a  more  suitAble  location,  and  roofed  with  shingles. 

The  industries  taught  at  this  school  are  of  course  limited.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  heads  Oi 
the  difi'erent  departmenta  the  children  received  instruction  in  caring  for  stock;  cooking; cutting, 
fitting,  making,  and  mending  garments;  farming;  gardening;  washing  and  ironing  clothes,  and  in 
general  houne  and  outdoor  work. 

The  school  farm  and  garden  produced  1,400  pounds  of  outs,  7,613  pounds  of  potatoes,  1.162  x>ound8  of 
other  vegetables,  and  110  tons  of  hay;  and  5tf4  pounds  of  butter  were  made.  About  fifteen  acres  of 
ground  were  seeded  to  oats  last  Kpring,  which  at  this  writing  promise  a  gmid  return.  Four  acres  were 
planted  to  potatoes,  of  which  there  is  not  more  than  one-loiirth  of  an  acre  growing.  The  seed  did 
not  germinate,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  cold,  backward  season.  The  garden  was  well  nut  m.  but  of 
all  tne  seed  planted— l»eet,  cabbage,  carrot,  onion,  parsnip,  turnip,  etc.— the  beets  only  amount  to 
anything.    Of  these  there  is  a  good  showing. 

Ailments  and  diseases  requiring  the  attention  of  the  agency  physician  were  present  every  month 
of  the  year  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  forms:  Chicken  pox,  erysipelas,  glandular  enlargement, 
influeUKa,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  sore  eyes,  sore  throat,  and  tubercular  troubles.  In 
attending  the  cases,  which  were  uiuuerous,  the  physician  was  prompt  as  could  well  be,  and  in  his 
treatment  of  them  quite  successful. 
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Y«cy  tboroa^h  work  yrtm  done  in  the  clasA  rooms,  and  notwithstanding  the  intermptions  caused  by 
the  DBprc<cedeiited  aickness  and  the  work  of  the  mechanics  for  four  weeks  in  making  repairs,  etc., 
the  mental  improvement  of  the  school  adranced  steadily.  The  talking  exercises  at  the  evening  ses- 
iioos  were  interesting  and  fmitfiil;  the  practice  in  vocal  music,  gymnastics,  and  military  drill  was 
utimolating :  the  public  exhibitions  given  on  holidays  were  attractive  and  profitable;  tne  gener^ 
bedriogof  the  children  was  pleasing,  and  their  uniform  use  of  the  English  language  a  surprise  to 
▼Mitors  from  abroad,  of  whom  there  was  an  unusually  largo  number. 

Beapevt  for  the  dead  leads  me  to  say  that  two  years  ago,  thinking  that  at  some  time  the  school 
Bight  need  a  bnrial  CTOund.  I  selected  a  site  to  be  reserved  for  that  purpose.  Soon  after  an  Indian 
died,  and  baring  children  at  the  school  his  wife  reoueste^l  to  lia\o  the  riMiiains  buried  hero.  From 
thai  time  nntil  the  present  bodies  have  been  brougnt  from  the  camps  to  the  school  for  interment, 
Dntil  there  are  now  twelve  graves  in  the  lot  besides  those  of  two  scliool  children  who  died  at  home 
since  the  close  of  the  school  term.  Cattle  and  horsos  run  over  this  ground,  and  it  is  no  small  task 
to  keep  the  graves  in  order,  io  sav  nothing  of  the  bad  appearance.  I  would  reapectfully  suggest  that 
a  neat  and  subittantial  fence  be  placed  about  this  lot  at  an  early  day. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  Matson,  Superintendent. 

Geobge  Stkbll,  Untied  StaUt  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  CROW  AGENCY. 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  September  IS,  1S05, 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  circular  of  Jane  15,  this  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
this  my  second  annual  report  of  afi'airs  at  this  agency : 
Papulatjop. — The  population  is  as  follows : 

Males  18  years  and  over 678 

Females  14  years  and  over 825 

Children  6  years  of  age  and  over,  under  18  for  males  and  imder  14 

for  females 365 

Children  under  6  years 265 

Total  poptilation 2.133 

This  gives  an  increase  of  7  over  last  year's  census.  Up  to  this  year  the  population 
had  been  steadiljr  and  sometimes  rapidly  decreasing  during  the  previous  iifteen 
years.  It  is  possible,  though,  scarcely  probable,  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  an 
increase  instead  of  a  decrease  in  the  Crow  population,  owing  to  better  conditions  of 
living. 

Industries. — Agricnlture,  stock  raising,  working  on  the  irrigating  ditches. — Agricul- 
ture is  the  main  industryto  be  relied  on  by  these  Indians  as  a  permanent  and  lasting 
occupation  to  afl'ord  them  self-support  in  the  future.  For  this  reason  all  time  and 
attention  is  devoted  mainly  to  it.  It  will  bo  possible,  I  think,  though  a  difficult 
nuktter,  to  combine  cattle  raising  with  agriculture  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a 
success  of  each.  But  they  are  each  of  them  such  large  interests,  requiring  so  much 
time  and  so  much  care  to  handle  properly,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  push  them 
along  together  to  success  at  the  same  time.  The  former  industry,  agriculture,  is 
progressing  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  latter,  cattle  raising,  is  not  in  a 
Batisfactory  shape.  It  should  be  so  that  each  family  would  have  its  own  cattle  and 
^ould  look  out  for  theui  just  like  any  white  farmer  would  do.  This  is  the  end  which 
JB  bein^  aimed  at,  but  owing  to  the  ignorance  which  the  Crows  have  of  both 
industries  it  has  not  been  found  possible  as  yet  to  find  the  time  from  farm  work  to 
put  on  to  work  incident  to  cattle  raising.  The  crops  need  the  most  attention  just 
about  the  time  the  cattle  need  it.  The  cattle  are  well  cared  for  by  a  white  herder 
"With  Indian  assistants,  but  the  point  is,  and  the  object  to  bo  attained  is,  to  have  each 
family  take  proper  care  of  its  own  cattle.  When  they  can  be  taught  and  made  to 
do  that,  then  cattle  raising  as  an  industry  will  be  a  success.  As  soon  as  agriculture 
baa  been  pushed  aloii^  a  little  further  the  cattle  industry  will  be  taken  up  and 
pushed  along  to  tbe  point  of  success,  if  possible,  and  I  think  it  is  possible. 

The  Crows  find  very  remunerative  work  on  the  large  irrigating  ditches  which  are 
being  constructed  for  them  by  the  Department  on  the  reservation.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  this  is  the  best  kind  of  work  i^v  them  in  some  respects,  and  in  other 
respects  it  is  actually  injurious  to  their  best  interests.  The  money  paid  them,  which 
is  60  much  ready  cash  at  the  end  of  the  month,  or  other  period  of  time,  is  likely  to 
be  spent  in  gambling,  the  temptation  to  which  is  always  present  in  such  a  large 
<5anip  where  there  are  necessarily  many  whites  who  are  not  averse  to  such  a  pastime. 
The  injurious  feature,  however,  is  that  on  account  of  tbe  frequent  payments  it  is  an 
ever  present  temptation  to  the  Indians  to  leave  their  farm  work,  perhaps  just  at  the 
time  when  the  crop  needs  work  badly.  For  this  reason  and  in  this  manner  the  ditch 
Work  by  Crow  Indians  exercises  a  retarding  influence  on  their  farm  work.  This 
^tatding  influence  has  amounted  to  probably  20  per  cent  this  year.  Nevertheless, 
wiey  are  entitled  to  the  work  by  treaty  (it  being  stipulated  in  the  last  Crow  treaty 
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that  only  Crow  Indians  should  be  employed  in  snch  work  as  they  could  perform  on 
the  irrigating  ditches  which  were  then  in  prospect)  and  should  have  it,  care  bein^^ 
taken  to  have  it  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  farm  work. 

Great  progroBS  in  affriealture. — The  a^lyance  in  agriculture  as  an  industry  is  showo 
by  the  following  tables : 

Area  of  cultivated  ground  under  ditch :  Acres. 

1893 400 

1894 1,270 

1895 2,360 

Pounds  of  produce  raised : 

1893 None. 

1894 900,360 

1895 2,540,000 

The  table  following  shows  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  produce  raised  this  year,  1895 : 

Pounds. 

Oats 1,250,000 

Wheat 300,000 

Com 90,000 

Potatoes 900,000 

Total  raised  by  Indians 2,540,000 

Add  to  this,  as  raised  mainly  by  Indians  in  emjdoy  of  Government  and  to  be  used 
for  seed  next  year  for  Indians,  12,000  pounds  of  barley  and  12,000  pounds  of  oat«, 
and  we  have  total  for  reservati(m  of  2,564,000  pounds  of  produce  for  the  year,  not 
Including  that  raised  by  the  schools,  which  amount  is  considerable.  In  making  the 
foregoing  tables  the  statistics  for  last  year  were  used,  except  that  oats  were  founil 
to  be  short  of  the  estimate  submitteil  in  annual  report  last  year.  This  was  owing 
to  ignorance  of  iiTigatitm  methods.  By  comparing  the  areas  and  amount  of  )>roduce 
last  year  with  the  correspondiuj^  data  ibr  this  year  it  will  be  seen  a  very  noticeable 
progress  has  been  made  in  irrigation  methods.  Thus,  while  the  area  worked  is 
nearly  twice  as  much,  the  produce  raised  is  nearly  three  times  as  much.  Abundant 
and  thorough  irrigation  is  the  great  secret  of  success  with  crops  out  here  in  the 
arid  West. 

In  1893  the  Crows  furnished  a  small  percentage  of  the  hay  used  at  Fort  Custer,  but 
no  grain.  In  1894  they  furnished  all  the  hay  and  about  300,000  pounds  of  oats.  In 
1895,  this  year,  they  have  the  contract  to  furnish  all  the  hay  and  grain  at  Fort  Cus- 
ter, all  the  hay  and  more  than  half  the  grain  at  Fort  Keogh,  and  all  the  grain  at 
Camp  Merritt,  and  they  will  be  able  to  do  it.  They  also  supply  the  potatoes  at  Fort 
Custer.  In  addition  to  this  they  will  have,  when  their  iiour  and  corn  mill  is  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  use,  com  meal  and  quite  a  surplus  of  Hour  over  and  above  their 
yearly  flour  ration  to  sell  to  their  white  neighbors.  The  significance  of  these  facts 
will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  known  that  the  country  for  300  miles  around  this  place 
as  a  center  is  supplied  with  flour  mainly  from  Bozeman,  Mont.,  and  from  Dakota,  and 
with  corn  meal  from  Nebraska.  The  Crows  will  now  start  in  to  supply  a  part  of 
this  large  area,  beginning  on  a  small  scale  this  year,  or  as  soon  as  their  mill  is 
completed. 

ThiB  means  that  the  Crows  as  a  nation  are  about  to  make  a  leap  {torn,  the  condition 
of  a  crowd  of  beggars  depending  on  the  Government  to  an  independent  community, 
supporting  itself  and  supplying  its  white  neighbors  from  it«  surplus  products. 
Recommendation  will  soon  be  made  that  the  entire  ration,  except  beef,  be  discontinued 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1896.  Rations  have  already  been  contracted  for  up  to  that  date, 
otherwise  they  could  be  discontinued  now. 

The  credit  ibr  the  remarkable  and  phenomenal  progress  of  the  last  two  years  is 
due,  first,  to  the  energy  of  the  Department  in  pushing  forward  to  completion  the 
system  of  irrigating  ditches  which.has  made  such  progress  possible,  and  m  this  con- 
nection to  the  excellenco  and  durability  of  the  work  d(me  by  the  able  superintend- 
ent of  construction  of  irrigating  ditches,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Graves.  Next,  credit  is  due 
to  the  zeal,  intelligence,  and  ability  of  the  farmers,  who,  b^  persuasion,  argument, 
threats,  force,  and  example,  have  urged  the  Indians  along  in  the  right  direction. 
These  farmers— Messrs.  W.  H.  Steele,  who  is  also  subagent  at  Pryor  Creek;  L.  B. 
Wisner,  subagent  on  Big  Horn;  A.  A.  Campbell,  A.  J.  Shobe,  and  C.  F.  Brown— are 
men  of  energy  and  intelligence,  who  thoroughly  and  practically  understand  their 
business.  The  results  fell  short  of  expectations  in  Mr.  Brown^s  farming  district,  bnt 
he  had  some  very  adverse  conditions  to  contend  with. 

Cattle  railing. — The  condition  of  this  industry  is  improving,  but  is  not  yet  and  will 
not  be  for  some  time  in  such  shape  as  to  bring  the  best  results.  The  Indians  have 
now  about  15,000  cattle — an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent  over  last  year,  which  is  not 
as  much  as  it  should  be.    The  loss  is  partly  from  stealage  and  partly  from  lack  of 
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jtmng  balls.  I  am  trying  to  eradicate  the  stealage  by  a  tboroneh  investigation  and 
determined  prosecntion  of  every  case  of  cattle  or  norse  stealing  I  can  bear  of.  Some 
of  the  oldest  bulls  have  been  shipped  and  sold,  and  the  proceeds  will  be  used  to 
parchase  youDg  and  better  stock.  The  Indians  this  year  fnmish  on  tbe  beef  con- 
tract 500,000  pounds,  or  one-third  of  the  beef  ration.  This  is  the  first  year  tbey 
have  ever  furnished  any  part  of  the  beef  contract,  and  is  of  course  a  great  step 
ibrward,  bnt  still  is  only  an  apm-oach  to  the  end  desired,  which  is  that  they  should 
farnish  their  own  beef,  and  without  pay  from  the  Government. 

¥^|iyptM«i^i — There  baa  been  a  marked  improvement  in  this  line.  The  boys'  bnild- 
iaj;,  an  old  stmcture,  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  affords  no  protection  against 
winter  weather,  and  is  even  dangerous  in  strong  winds.  This  building  is  now  being 
replaced  by  a  very  handsome  brick  structure,  purposely  planned  with  an  eye  for  the 
b^th  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  and  with  bathrooms,  water-closets,  etc.,  inside  the 
bailding.  The  main  pipe  of  the  water-supply  system,  now  in  process  of  construction, 
will  have  two  hydrants  near  the  front  door,  and  as  soon  as  possible  conducting  pipes 
will  beexteDded  into  the  building.  *  January  and  February  are  intensely  cold  months 
here,  and  it  will  add  very  mnch  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  to  be  able  to  get 
tlieir  water  supply  inside  the  building  instead  of  having  to  go  out  for  it,  perhaps  early 
in  the  mornings  with  the  thermometer  45^  orDC^  below  zero.  This  will  be  the  finest 
bailding  ever  constmcted  here.  It  will  have  room  for  fifty  pupils  over  the  present 
BQinbeT,  and  will  very  much  increase  the  educational  posaibilities  of  the  reservation. 

The  Montana  indnstrial  school,  formerly  a  contract  school,  has  been  bonght  by 
^e  Government,  and  has  been  a  Government  school  since  the  1st  of  July  this  year. 
There  are  two  Catholic  mission  contract  schools  on  the  reservation.  All  schools  are 
doing  good  work. 

Cxuae  and  proteeution  of  eriminals. — There  has  been  but  little  crime  among  the  Indians. 
It  has  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  their  white  neighbors.  The  only  case  of  crime 
committed  by  Indians  was  where  three  Indians  were  charged  with  killing  a  cow 
belonging  to*  a  white  man.  I  had  the  case  thoroughly  investigated  immediately. 
Mr.  W .  H.  Steele,  subagent  in  the  part  of  the  reservation  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, was  on  his  way  there  half  an  hour  after  I  heard  of  it.  He  rode  at  night  and 
got  there  next  day.  Investigation  proved  the  three  Indians  to  be  guilty.  They  were 
made  to  pay  a  satisfactory  and  liberal  price  then  and  there  for  the  cow  they  ha<l  killed. 
They  were  then  sent  to  tnis  agency,  where  they  were  punished  by  hard  labor  in  the 
gnardhouse,  two  of  them,  accomplices,  one  month  each,  and  the  other,  the  principal, 
two  months.  Thus,  prompt  and  liberal  Justice  was  dealt  out  both  to  Indians  ana 
white  man  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

I  found  last  year  that  the  reservation  was  being  used  as  a  harbor  and  resort  for 
roany  criminal  and  worthless  characters ;  also  that  tne  borders  of  the  reservation  were 
infested  with  bands  of  cattle  and  horse  thieves,  known  in  this  country  as  ''rustlers.'^ 
As  soon  as  I  could  get  time,  I  started  in  on  a  systematic  and  relentless  prosecution  of 
every  crime  of  any  degree  that  came  up,  and  put  all  worthless  characters  off  the  res- 
ervation. It  has  taken  up  mnch  of  my  time  from  other  important  matters,  but  I  have 
quite  an  ariay  of  criminals  before  the  courts  of  justice  to  pay  for  this  loss  of  time. 

The  crimes  committed  by  whites,  or  other  than  Indians,  are  as  follows : 

Murder 1 

Manslaughter 1 

Horse  string 5 

Cattle  stealing 2 

Whisky  selling 2 

Returning  to  reservation  after  being  put  off 7 

Total 18 

I  feel  especially  thankful  to  ex-Govemor  P.  H.  Leslie,  United  States  district  attor- 
ney, for  the  zeal  andpertinacity  he  has  shown  in  pushing  the  prosecution  of  all  cases 
presented  to  htm.    Tnese  prosecutions  have  had  a  most  beneficial  and  salutary  effect. 

ImpTovements. — The  new  brick  building  for  boys  has  already  been  referred  to  under 
toe  heading  "  Educational.''  It  is  a  great  step  forward  in  the  cause  of  education 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  who  are  now  growing  up. 

Another  improvement  oi  still  greater  importance  to  the  adult  population  is  a  flour 
*nd  com-meai  mill,  on  which  work  will  commence  in  a  few  days.  It  will  enable  the 
Indians  to  make  their  own  flour  and  have  an  abundance  left  to  sell.  It  is  contem- 
plated to  have  the  Indians  furnish  the  flour  at  the  large  military  post  of  Fort  Custer 
next  year,  in  addition  to  the  hay,  oats,  and  potatoes  which  they  furnish  this  year. 
It  is  fonnd  also  a  good  quality  of  corn  can  be  raised  here.  The  com  raised  this  year 
18  superior  to  any  I  have  seen  raised  by  whites  anywhere  in  the  State.  I  have  sent 
some  with  other  exhibits  to  the  Yellowstone  County  fair,  and  confidently  expect  it 
^ul  take  a  prize. 
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One  of  the  daily  papers  saye : 

The  Indiau  agent.  Captain  Watson,  sent  an  extenaive  exhibit  of  the  v^etables  and  grain  raised  by 
the  Crows,  which  arrived  too  late  to  be  exhibited  thi8  afternoon,  but  wan  placed  to*night.  The  cum 
raised  by  the  Indians  is  probably  tlie  best  shown. 

The  meal  turned  out  by  the  mill  will  have  a  good  demand  in  the  country  adjacent 
to  the  reservation.  I  think  also  the  Indians  will  take  kindly  to  it  as  an  article  of 
food.  The  mill  will  be  a  great  thing  for  the  Indians.  It  will  be  run  by  steam 
power. 

This  power  will  be  utilized  also  in  a  water-supply  system  which  is  very  mach 
needed,  and  the  lack  of  which  has  caused  verv  great  inconvenience,  much  destrnc- 
tion  of  valuable  property  by  tire,  and  probably  considerable  sickness.  As  every- 
thing freezes  up  for  four  months  or  more  in  winter,  the  water  used  has  to  be  taken 
from  wells  which  are  often  infect>ed  by  drainage  from  sinks,  aud  there  is  no  'water  at 
all  available  for  firepurposes  during  these  months.  So  the  water-supply  system  fills 
a  long-felt  want.  Work  on  it  is  rapidly  processing  now.  The  water,  already  fairly 
good,  will  be  thoroughly  purified  by  filtration,  and  there  will  be  a  hydrant  conven- 
ient to  everv  house.,  There  will  also  be  an  abundance  of  water  and  an  abundance 
of  pressure  for  fire  purposes. 

Two  new  brick  buildings  are  about  to  be  ejected  for  employees'  qnarters,  one  of 
them  in  place  of  a  frame  building  burned  down.  A  new  and  properly  constructed 
stable  will  rei)lace  the  old  and  worthless  one  which  we  have  now. 

New  allotmentB. — Now  that  the  system  of  irrigating  ditches  is  being  completed,  as 
many  families  as  possible  will  be  permanently  located  this  fall  on  land  under  ditch. 
They  will  be  provided  with  comfortable  two-room  houses,  which  may  be  added  to  in 
caAo  of  need.  These  will  be  their  permanent  homes  in  the  future,  on  which  they 
will  be  expectiod  and  required  to  support  themselves  like  so  many  white  farmers. 

Indian  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  harness  makers  and  repairers.— As  another  step  in 
the  direction  of  making  the  Indians  work  for  themselves  and  support  themselves,  I 
am  about  to  start  to  work  an  Indian  carpenter,  p,  blacksmith,  and  a  harness  repairer. 
The  Indians  of  the  reservation  then,  instead  of  having  their  work  done  free  oy  the 
agency  carpenter,  blacksmith,  or  leather  worker,  will  be  made  to  take  their  work 
to  these  Indian  carpenters,  etc.,  and  pay  them  for  the  work  done.  In  this  way  these 
Indian  carpenters  and  others  working'at  trades  will  get  very  remunerative  pay  for 
their  work,  aud  the  other  Indians  will  learn  that  they  have  to  pay  for  what  they  get, 
which  will  teach  them  to  think  and  look  out  for  themselves,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
self-supporting  condition  for  all.  It  is  hoped  in  a  short  time  to  make  positions  of 
this  kind  for  the  Carlisle  graduates,  so  that  as  soon  as  they  are  through  at  school 
they  can  step  into  good  paying  positions  at  the  trades  which  they  have  learned  at 
Carlisle. 

General  and  remarkable  good  health  among  the  Crows.— The  healthy  and  robust  appear- 
ance of  the  Crows  in  general  has  been  so  noticeable  as  to  excite  the  frequent  com- 
ment of  visitors  and  strangers.  I  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  they  have  led  a  kind 
of  life  which  has  given  them  abundant  work  during  the  day,  abundance  to  eat  and 
the  appetite  for  it,  and  abundance  of  sleep  at  night.  Their  beef  ration  is  very  con- 
siderably increased  during  the  working  season,  and  their  night  dancing^  and  revels 
are  forbidden  except  on  Saturday  night.  This  combination  of  abundant  exercise  in 
the  shape  of  work,  plenty  to  eat,  and  plenty  of  sleep,  undoubtedly,  I  think,  gives 
them  their  general  appearance  of  robust  health  and  contentment. 

The  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Crow  boarding  school  and  of  the  Mon- 
tana industrial  boarding  school,  which  give  more  detailed  information  in  the  educa- 
tional line,  are  inclosed  herewith. 

A  special  recommendation  that  all  rations  now  issued  to  the  Crows,  except  beef, 
be  discontinued  after  June  30, 1896,  will  be  forwarded  at  an  early  date.  This  will 
transfer  the  (Jrows  from  the  list  of  Indians  dependent  on  the  Government  for  their 
daily  bread  to  the  higher  and  more  honorable  class  sf  self-supporters. 

I  thank  the  honorable  Commissioner  for  his  liberal  grants  of  estimates,  which  have 
assisted  very  much  in  w^ork  done  and  which  will  very  much  improve  this  agency. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  Watson, 
First  Lieutenant  Tenth  Cavalryj  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Report  of  Supkrintendent  of  Crow  School. 

.    Cbow  Aoencv,  Mont.,  July  5,  1805. 

^:  I  hare  tbe  honor  to  berewitb  anbmit  roy  nixth  annual  report  of  the  Crow  Agency  boarding 
febool  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1895. 

TWicbool  is  located  at  Crow  Agency,  on  the  Burlington  and  MisAonri  Railroad,  10  miles  southeast 
oT  Fort  Custer. 

1  be  school  comprises  two  dormitorv  boildings,  with  a  capacity  for  40  papils  each,  a  school  building, 
bam.  coal  sheds,  and  oatbaildings.  The  boys'  dramitory  is  old  and  unfit  for  dormitory  purposes.  A 
BrT  bailding  baa  beeu  planned  and  authorized  and  will  no  doubt  be  ready  for  use  before  cold  weather. 

Tbe  total  enrollment  for  tbe  year  was  87 :  average  attendance,  84.  This  is  the  lowest  averagu  attend- 
mfe  for  three  years,  as  bnt  one  new  scholar  was  received  during  the  year.  The  school  opened  in 
>«pteoiber  witb'^an  enrollment  of  87.  and  closed  with  an  enrollment  of  80. 

Tbe  ichool  work  has  continued  without  intermption,  exoept  the  usual  holiday  and  spring  recesses 
of  five  days  each.    Very  gratifying  progress  has  been  made  lu  all  branches  of  study. 

OloMiJleation  of  pupils  June  SO. 


Primary  ffrade. 

Fintvear 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Foarthyear 

Advanced  grade. 

First  year 

Second  year 

Total  enrollment  of  pupils 


Male. 

Fenmle. 

7 

11 
0 
10 

10 

4 
10 
7 

10 

1 

6 

48 

36 

Evening  school  was  continued  the  entire  year.  English  speaking  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
■essions,  and  the  pupila  show  the  benetit  of  the  drill  by  a  ready  use  of  English  in  conversation.  Read- 
ioga,  current  histo^,  and  singing  made  the  evening  hour  a  time  of  pleasure  rather  than  otherwise. 

On  October  1  C.  B.  Awkwright  resigned  as  pnncipal  teacher,  after  completing  five  years  of  contin- 
Qoos  service.  L.  L.  Woolston  was  promoted  m>m  primary  grade  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Miss  Woolston 
ia  a  thoroughly  comj>etent  teacher  and  untiring  in  her  eflorts  to  advance  tbe  pupils.  In  Noveml>er 
Irene  Katbcmn  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Hiss  Woolston's  promotion.  Miss  Rath* 
ban  is  a  teacher  of  experience,  of  pleasing  address,  and  a  very  conscientious  and  faithful  teacher. 
On  January  1  S.  M.  Bulanger,  teachw,  resigned  without  previous  notice  and  a  temponiry  appointment 
was  made.  In  March  the  vacancy  was  filled  oy  E.  E.  Palmer,  from  Washington,  D.  C.  While  his  length 
of  service  haa  b^m  too  short  to  jndge  of  teacbinf^  abilities,  be  is  a  thorough  gentleman  and  can  not 
batexert  a  wholesome  influence  over  thepnpils  with  whom  be  may  come  in  contact.  Changes  have 
Also  been  made  in  the  positions  of  industrial  teacher,  boys'  matron,  cook,  seamstress,  etc.  In  each 
oae  tbe  school  has  been  benefited  by  t  he  change. 

The  industrial  work,  always  so  important  a  part  of  a  school,  has  received  careful  attention,  and 
vhile  the  papils  are  yoang— the  average  age  being  only  9^  years— yet  they  have  practice  and  thorough 
drill  in  allthe  departments  of  the  school. 

A  Tegnlar  detail  of  the  girls  (changed  monthly)  is  made  to  assist  in  the  kitchen  and  laundry  on 
▼ash  days,  and  in  the  bakery,  dining  room,  sewing  room,  dormitories,  and  every  <lepartraent  of  Hcnool 
work.  The  boys  assist  in  kitchen  and  laundry  on  wash  days,  and  cultivate  the  garden,  cut  wood, 
care  for  the  stock,  and  are  all  required  to  make  their  own  beds  and  keep  their  sleeping  and  sitting 
iooxQB  in  order. 

Tbe  school  garden  comprises  about  12  acres,  although  there  are  15  more  adjoining,  under  fence,  that 
can  be  used  whenever  tbe  needs  of  the  school  require  it.  The  garden  furnishes  on  abundant  nupply 
of  vegetables.  The  school  has  now  a  good  fruit  garden  that  will  yield  more  and  more  each  year.  The 
crop  of  fruit  this  year  comprises  about  5  bushels  of  strawberries  and  2  of  currants,  100  quarts  of 
^ipberrics,  and  a'few  apples.  The  apple  trees  gave  promise  of  a  very  nrolitic  crop,  but  a  severe 
"Wt  in  May  killed  nearly  all  the  yoang  Irait  buds.  An  orchard  of  100  additional  apple  trees  was  sot 
wit  this  spring  and  is  doing  very  well. 

paring  vacation  tlie  small  children  are  sent  home  for  the  two  months.  The  larger  boys  go  home  in 
wlaysofone  month  each.  The  larger  girls  are  not  allowed  to  go  home,  so  a  canipingVoH  arraiif^ed 
for  them.  The  girls  of  tbe  Unitarian  school  joined  us  last  year,  and  a  ten  days'  trip  to  the  mountainH 
▼aa  f|iven  them  It  was  thoroughly  opjoyod  by  all,  and  they  look  forward  to  a  similar  time  this 
vacation. 

Tbe  supply  of  fuel  famished  last  season  was  inadequate,  being  exhauated  in  March,  and  the  school 
oas  been  at  a  great  disadvantage  since,  being  at  times  without  a  supply  to  last  twenty-four  hours; 
and  having  wood  delivered  bv  the  load  as  used  requires  the  boys  to  use  time  cutting  wood  when  they 
are  nauch  needed  in  the  garoen.  I  trust  that  a  more  liberal  supply  will  be  allowed  the  school,  and 
tbatit  will  be  delivered  m  the  fall.    It  can  then  be  cut  at  a  time  when  other  work  is  not  crowding. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  that  a  system  of  waterworks  has  been  authorized  for  the  scho«>l.  I 
ci'^that  tbe  Department  will  see  the  necessity  of  allowing  also  a  heating  plant  and  sewerage.  In 
winter  it  takes  thirty-five  stoves  to  heat  the  three  buildings,  ami  the  danger  of  a  fire  is  very  great,  be 
^careful  as  we  can.    This  danger  would  be  les(«ened  a  great  deal  with  a  beating  plant 

The  employees  have  all  rendered  faithful  service  and  work  together  with  unity  of  purpose,  and  the 
nwst  cordial  relations  exist  among  the  entire  school  force. 

l^'scipline  has  been  maifatained  without  resort  to  anv  harsh  or  severe  measures.  But  two  ran- 
aways  Bappened  daring  the  year.  That  speaks  well  for  the  contented  condition  of  the  children,  as  the 
l*w»t«ateach  visit,  which  is  every  two  weeks,  commiserate  them  on  their  condition  and  fill  their 
otra  with  tales  of  the  good  times  they  miss  by  being  in  schooL 
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The  heftlth  of  thepnpils  has  b«en  remarkahly  good,  considering  the  constitntional  diseases  'vrfiicrli 
the  children  inherit.  There  liavc  been  not  to  exceed  twelve  cases  in  the  sick  room  during  tho  >  «:^r, 
and  many  of  these  were  Hlight  ailments  only. 

Wo  acKnowIedge  receipt  of  a  barrel  of  very  nice  toys  from  the  girls  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  I*enxi- 
sylvania.    Thev  came  a  little  late  for  Christmas,  but  were  very  welcome  nevertheless. 

Acknowledging  kind  and  conrieous  consideration  from  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  And 
Agent  Watson,  1  have  tbe  honor  to  be,  yours,  respectfully, 

H.  D.  MoKkiqht,  SttperinUnd^w^. 

The  SUPEBINTKNDENT  OP  INDIAK  SCHOOLS. 

(Through  Lieut.  J.  W.  Watson,  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 


Report  of  Superintendent  ok  Montana  Industrial  School. 

Blakelt,  Mont.,  September  18, 1S9S. 

The  statistical  report  foi  the  year  ending  June  30, 1895,  shows  prosperity  in  number  of  pupils  and 
their  average  attenaance.  school  work,  industries  taught,  amount  and  kinds  of  crops  raised,  new  build- 
ings completed  and  erected,  and  repairs  made  during  the  year. 

The  general  health  of  pupils  hss  been  most  excellent.  Only  one  caseof  serioas  sickness  has  occurred 
to  mar  the  common  happiness.  Harriet  Black  began  to  droop  early  in  the  year,  and  it  was  soon  appar- 
ent that  consumption  was  the  cause.  She  was  fulowed  to  go  home  with  her  parents,  but  gained  no 
relief  by  the  change.  She  died  in  camp  June  10,  at  the  age  of  about  16.  She  was  sn  apt  and  faithful 
worker,  and  uniformly  manifested  an  amiable  disposition.  We  grieve  for  the  loss  of  our  Crow  Indian 
pupil,  Harriet  Black. 

The  privilege  you  gave  me  in  the  summer  of  1894  of  allowing  pnpils  to  go  home  during  vacatfcm — 
all  except  the  eight  large  girls— was  highly  prized,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  the  plan  proved  to  be  feasible 
and  worked  admirably.  The  pupils  returned  promptly  at  the  end  of  vacation,  and  they  have  8eenic»d 
more  cheerful  aud  contented  than  ever  before  during  the  last  school  year.  The  large  girls  who  ire  re 
not  permitted  to  go  to  their  tepee  homes  were  given  a  compensation  in  the  form  of  an  outing;  irith 
their  teachers  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  During  that  time  a  delightfnl  visit  was  made  by  them  to  Oroir 
Agency,  the  Catholic  Mission,  and  to  the  wonderful  Black  Canyon  in  the  heart  of  Big  Horn  Moantain. 

Our  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shop  was  burned  down  at  night  on  the  11th  of  February  last.  'We 
have  had  constant  occasion  since  to  aeplore  its  loss. 

I  believe  that  I  am  iustified  in  saying  that  our  Indian  bovs  and  girls  have  made  commendable  prog- 
ress in  all  school  and  indostrial  work.  Manners  and  morals  have  not  been  neglected.  These  children 
are  certainly  apt  to  learn,  and  surely,  little  by  little  and  year  by  year,  they  are  acquiring  a  serviceable 
mastery  of  the  English  language.  This  of  itself,  combined  with  industrial  habits  and  moral  trainin|^, 
will  in  time  lead  them  on  to  higher  and  better  ways  of  civilization. 

The  gnvt  event  of  the  year  to  this  school  has  been  its  transfer  to  the  United  States  Government. 
This  was  accomplished  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1895.  For  nine  years  previously  ithad  been  conducted 
as  a  contract  school  between  the  American  unitarian  Association  and  the  United  States  Government. 
But  now,  more  and  more,  it  has  become  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government  to  do  away  with  all  con> 
tract  Hchools  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  assume  full  and  exclusive  responsibility  for  the  education  of 
its  Indian  wards.  The  American  Unitarian  Association  has  been  prompt  in  recognising  the  Justness 
of  this  policy,  and  so  has  voluntarily  surrendered  the  school  into  the  hands  of  the  Government.  The 
school  uuildings  have  been  transferred  at  a  mere  nominal  sum,  and  the  school  property  sold  to  the 
Government  at  a  reasonable  valuation.  The  school  is  now  running  as  a  Government  school  under  the 
immediate  care,  support,  and  control  of  the  United  State's  Indian  agent  at  Crow  Agency,  Mont. 

This  school  will  nuver  lose  the  sincere  good  wishes  of  its  founders  and  former  friends.  I  am  poei- 
tive  it  is  earnestly  hoped  by  the  American  Unitarinn  Association  and  tho  denomination  it  rcpres4«nt8 
that  success  and  usetulness  shall  ever  attend  the  school,  and  that  the  free,  liberal,  unseotarian  policy 
of  the  school,  and  the  family  administration  for  which  it  has  stood  from  the  beginning,  shall  continue 
to  be  dominant,  uplitting  characteristics. 

A.  A.  Spbkckr,  Superintendent, 

Lieut.  J.  W.  Watson, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Crow  Agency,  Mont. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  St.  Xavier*8  Schooi^ 

St.  Xavtbr's  Mission*  BoARDnto  School, 

Vrow  Betervation,  Mont.,  September  t1, 1895, 
Situated  on  a  fertile  valley  of  the  Crow  Reservation,  about  20  miles  from  the  agency,  stands  the 

J^oung  and  flourishing  niissiun  of  St.  Xavier.  The  mission  consists  of  three  principal  buildings,  used 
or  church  and  school  pur]>oses,  besides  many  smaller  ones.  The  situation  is  most  desirable,  as  it 
commands  a  pleasant  view  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  and  is  overlooking  the  Big  Horn. 

Though  the  old  peop  e  can  be  clatisified  amon^  the  lowest  of  the  Indian  race,  yet  the  intelleotaal 
development  of  the  rising  generation  promises  in  the  near  future  a  grand  return  fbr  the  short  time 
the  mission  has  been  established.  The  school  can  aoconin.o.late  over  200  pupils,  but  owing  to  the 
present  situation  of  affairs  and  the  recent  laws  enacted  concerning  contract  schools  the  mission  now 
has  but  105  pupil».  though  the  contract  only  calls  for  70. 

The  boys  Kohool  is  a  brick  structure,  thrive  stories  hi^h.  and  affords  every  accommodation  for  the 
health  of'the  pupils.  Besides  the  ordinary  branches  of  elementary  English  education,  the  boys  are 
taught  music,  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  gardening,  farming,  and  stock  raising.  The  girls  in  their 
department  are  likewise  given  instruction  in  music,  macbnie  luid  hand  sewing,  dressmaking,  cook- 
ing, washing,  ironing,  andin  everything  necessary  to  render  home  life  happy.  During  the  year  many 
visitors  visit  the  school,  and  they  are  really  pleased  to  see  that  these  childreu  have  acquired  suoh  s 
general  knowledge  in  so  short  a  time. 

They  distinguish  themselves  in  music.  The  boys  have  o  brass  band,  and  are  quite  proficient  in 
playing.  They  have  been  invited  to  public  exhibitions,  nud  their  ability  proves  that  the  work  ot  the 
school  is  not  oestowed  in  vain.  The  girls  are  given  instruction  on  the  organ,  aud  they  have  a  nios 
choir. 
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I  One  of  tbe  greateet  obstaoles  to  the  edacational  advancement  of  theee  children  is  the  opposition  of 
f  flwir  parenta,  who  are  really  ienorant  of  their  duties  toward  their  children.  While  the  teachers  are 
1  tryiog  hard  to  iustil  into  their  minds  a  love  for  education,  patriotism,  iudaatry,  and  good  morals, 
I  tm  "poor  benighted  parents  act  in  a  contrary  direction,  by  tryins  to  haTo  them  at  hom^  engaged  in 
tbeir  old  uiaoner  of  living.  Thus  the  children  acquire  ajpain  a  liking  for  Indian  life,  and  are  often 
isfloeDcefl  by  the  capricen  of  their  unwise  parents. 

Htfwevc^,  amid  all  these  difficulties  the  work  so  pro8i>eronsly  begun  is  expected  to  continue,  and 
d  koM  to  aee  in  the  near  future  abuodant  fruits  from  this  mission  school 
KespectfaUy, 

J.  M.  Cataldo-  S.  J.. 

In  Charge. 
Liflut.  J.  W.  WAT90X,  Tenth  Cavalry, 

Aetiiig  United  Stale*  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  FLATHEAD  AGENCY. 

Flathead  Agency, 
Jocko,  Moni.f  Auyunt  i'O,  ISOo. 
8iR:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  herewith  have  tbe  honor  to  Bubniit 
ray  se(K>ncl  annual  report.    The  census  just  completed  shows  the  population  of  this 
rteervatioD  to  be  as  follows : 

Confederated  tribes 1, 695 

Males  above  18  years 490 

Females  above  14  years 553 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 295 

Carlos  band  of  Bitter  Root  I-latheads 180 

Males  above  18  years 48 

Females  above  14  years 53 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 48 

Lower  Kalispels 59 

Males  above  18  years 21 

Females  above  14  years .' 18 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 4 

Kootenais  from  Idaho 63 

Males  al>ove  18  years 17 

Females  above  14  years 12 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 22 

Spokanes,  Upper  and  Middle  (removed  to  Flathea<l  Agency) 104 

Males  above  18  years 23 

Females  above  14  years 45 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 18 

Total  number  of  Indians  living  upon  the  Flathead  Reservation. . .  2, 101 

TThe  confederated  tribes  are  the  Flatheads,  Pend  d'Oreilles,  and  Koctenais  tribes 
of  Indians,  who  were  located  and  living  here  at.the  time  of  the  execution  of  their 
treaty  in  1855,  whereby  the  Flathead  Reservation  was  set  apart  for  their  use  and 
benefit.  Since  the  signing  of  that  treaty  and  under  its  provisions  several  bands  have 
been  moved  here,  notably  Michel's  band  of  Lower  Kalispels,  some  Bonners  Ferry 
Kootenais,  Charlo's  band  of  Bitter  Root  Flatheads,  and  104  of  the  Upper  and  Middle 
bauds  of  Spokanes.  All  but  the  Kootenais  speak  a  common  language,  which  is 
known  and  called  by  them  the  ^'Kalispeh''  language,  but  each  tribe  speaks  it  with 
ita  own  peculiar  dialect.  • 

While  there  is  no  definite  portion  of  the  reserve  set  apart  to  any  tribe,  and  they 
intermarry  to  a  limited  extent,  yet  the  Jocko  Valley  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  Flat- 
heads,  the  Mission  Valley  by  the  Pend  d'Oreilles,  Camas  Prairie  by  the  Lower  Kalis- 
pels,  and  the  valley  of  Dayton  Creek  by  the  Kootenais. 

They  are  not  grouped  into  villages,  but  each  head  of  a  family  has  his  definite, 
fenced,  but  not  allotted,  holding,  and  nearly  all  make  more  or  less  of  an  attempt  at 
tilling  the  soil.  A  large  majority  live  in  houses,  and  use  the  lodge  only  in  traveling. 
Many  have  large  well-cultivated  farms,  some  have  orchards,  and  nearly  all  at  least 
a  small  garden. 

Quite  a  number  have  accumulated  cattle,  and  a  few  have  amassed  considerable 
wealth  in  this  business.  Last  fall  fully  $40,000  worth  of  fine  beef  cattle  was  shipped 
direct  by  these  Indians  to  the  Chicago  market,  one  full-blooded  Indian  shipping 
steers  that  netted  him  $6,000.  These  progressive  Indians  manage  their  affairs 
shrewdly  and  well. 

At  the  agency  flour  mills  sufficient  wheat  is  ground  for  each  farmer  for  his  home 
consnmption,  and  the  balauce,  together  with  various  other  farm  products,  marketed 
with  the  traders  or  in  the  neighboring  towns. 
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Allotmeut  iu  severalty  is  unpopular  with  nearly  all  the  full-blooded  Indians,  and. 
though  a  few  progressive  mixed  bloods  favor  it,  they,  because  of  its  extreme  unpop- 
ularity, do  not  openly  favor  it.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  under  the  existing  feeling 
and  prejudice  it  is  not  practicable  at  present. 

Flathead  Reservation  is  naturally  divided  into  four  principal  mountain  valleys  : 

Tbo  Jocko  is  about  10  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  3  miles;  is  "well 
watered,  and  has  abundant  timber,  with  rather  (gravelly  soil. 

The  Mission  Valley  is  about  30  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  10  uiiles, 
and  is  well  watered  iu  nearly  all  portions  by  cross  streams  emptying  into  the  l^eud 
d'Oreille  River.  The  soil  is  sandy  clay  loam  and  gravelly,  but  nearly  all  fertile 
and  possible  to  irrigate. 

Camas  Prairie  is  a  valley  in  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  reserve,  and  is 
about  8  miles  long  and  40  miles  wide.  There  is  little,  if  any,  opportunity  to  artifi- 
cially irrigate  this  valley,  but  a  natural  subirrigation  exists  throughout  nearly  it« 
entire  extent,  which  makes  it  a  natural  meadow,  grass  growing  abundantly.  At- 
tempts at  farming  in- here  would  have  met  with  the  highest  success  were  it  not  for 
the  natural  pests — crickets  and  grasshoppers — ^which  almost  annually  destroy  tbe 
crops  of  the  patient  and,  for  Indians,  the  industrious  Kalispels  settled  here.  Those 
crickets  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  black  cricket  common  to  most  of 
the  United  States,  being  many  times  larger,  even  larger  than  the  locust.  A  slijc^ht 
idea  of  the  myriads  of  these  pests  can  be  gathered  from  their  habit  of  collecting 
into  piles  during  cold  nights  in  the  fall.  Often  I  have  seen  moving  masses  of  these 
crickets  2  feet  in  diameter  and  several  inches  in  depth.  Riding  in  the  early  morn- 
ing these  squirming  masses  would  frighten  my  horse,  causing  him  to  shy  and  plung^e 
and  snort  in  terror. 

Dayton  Creek  is  a  small  valley  at  the  extreme  northern  boundary  of  this  reserve. 
It  is  of  small  extent,  with  but  a  few  square  miles  of  arable  land. 

These  comprise  nearly  all  of  the  land  capable  of  cultivation.  There  is  quite  an 
extent  of  countrv  north  of  Camas  Prairie,  adiacentto  the  Little  Bitter  Root  River  and 
west  of  the  Pena  d'Oreille  River,  that  is  broken  and  rolling  and  peculiarly  adapted  to 
stock.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  grazing  lands  of  thousands  of  heads  of  Indian  cattle  and 
horses,  and  is  well  suited  to  the  purpose  and  fit  for  no  other. 

Police  and  courts  of  Indian  offenses.^  find  the  jealousies  existing  between  the  chiefs 
of  the  five  difierent  tribes,  and  also  that  between  full-bloods  and  half-breeds  living 
here,  operate  as  a  great  hindrance  to  the  usefulness  of  both  police  and  Indian  judges. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  much  effective  service  from  them.  A  few  Nez  Percys  and 
Charlo's  Band  of  Bitter  Root  Flatheads  are  the  hardest  to  control.  They  did  openly 
avow  that  they  would  brook  no  interference  of  the  police  with  their  war  dances, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  take  a  determined  stand  and  forcibly  stop  these  heathenish  and 
demoralizing  ceremonies.  This  resulted  in  an  attempt  to  break  open  the  Agency 
jail,  and  later  in  the  rescue  of  the  rioters  for  a  few  hours,  but  they  were  quickly 
reaiTested  and  jailed.  The  leader  is  now  under  indictment  in  the  United  States 
court.  This  effectually  put  a  stop  to  these  dances,  only  one  attempt  to  hold  one 
having  since  been  made,  which  was  quickly  stopped  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
police. 

The  long  contact  of  Charlo's  band  with  the  whites  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  has 
resulted  in  their  demoralization.  They  are  as  a  rule  a  lazy,  trilling  lot,  drinking 
and  gambling  when  they  have  the  wherewith,  restive  and  ugly  under  restraint,  and 
are  thoroughly  worthless.  The  discontinuance  of  regular  rations  to  them  without 
an  equivalent  in  labor  has  made  some  of  the  nonprogressive  disgruntled.  The  plan 
of  ''  no  work,  no  rations,''  is  distasteful,  and  considered  a  deep  affront  to  their  dig- 
nity. I  am  pleased  to  note  a  few  exceptions  among  those  woo  have  received  the 
m(Aiey  from  the  sale  of  their  lands,  a  majority  of  whom  have  put  it  to  good  use. 

However,  Charlo's  Band  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  Indians  upon  this  reserve. 
A  large  majority  of  the  tribes  living  here  give  no  trouble  whatever,  and  are  rapidly 
progressing  in  civilization  and  toward  sel^snpport. 

As  this  is  a  nouissue  agency,  it  is  difficult  to  get  eff'eetive  service  from  the  police; 
no  regular  rations  are  issued  them,  and  their  pay  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  their 
traveling  expenses.  Each  furnishes  his  own  horse  and  really  donates  his  services  to 
preserve  good  order  and  peace  upon  the  reserve.  Comparatively  little  crime  is  per- 
petrated here.  With  the  exception  of  the  case  above  noted  the  duties  of  the  police 
have  been  to  summon  witnesses  to  the  court  of  Indian  offenses,  driving  out  trespass- 
ing cattle,  arresting  adulterous  men  and  women,  and  preventing  the  introduction 
of  whisky  upon  the  reserve. 

Two  white  men  are  now  under  indictment  by  the  United  States  grand  jury  for  this 
oiTcnse,  and  I  am  satisfied  there  is  evidence  sufficient  to  convict  in  each  case.  They 
will  be  tried  in  the  coming  November  term  of  court  at  Helena,  Mont.  While  im- 
poHsible  to  entirely  stop  this  traffic,  it  is  now  risky  business. 

Stock. — Ranging  upon  this  reserve  are  fully  20,000  head  of  cattle  and  20,000  head  of 
horses  and  ponies.    The  cattle  are  of  good  breed,  and  many  of  the  stockmen  aie 
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hDproTing  their  henlH  by  bnyiog  tboronghbred  Holsteiu  and  Pole  Anfi^as  balls, 
rnibrtunately,  tbe  cattle  are  owned  by  a  comparatiTely  few  individuaLs,  but  by 
advice  and  encouragement  all  are  urged  to  try  to  raise  cattle,  ns  tbe  opportunities, 
advantages,  and  profits  from  tbis  industry  are  greater  tban  agriculture,  and  througb 
it  self-support  and  independence  quickly  reaehed. 

Twice  annually  a  general  round-up  is  beld,  when  each  separates  and  brands  bis 
rtock,  the  fut  cattle  are  sold,  and  the  balance  turned  upon  the  range.  Only  during 
exceptionally  seyere  winters  are  the  cattlemen  obliged  to  feed  or  shelter  any  but  the 
jonng  and  -weaker  stock. 

The  horses  upon  this  reserve  are  mostly  of  the  cayuse  breed,  small  and  of  little  or 
no  value.  A  few  are  improving  their  horses  by  purchasing  large,  well-bred  stallions. 
Every  Indian  owns  a  few  horses,  and  some  own  large  bands,  but  of  late  years  their 
valoe  has  so  depreciated  that  they  are  worth  little  or  nothing  at  present.  They  are 
of  liltle  use  except  to  save  tbe  legs  of  lords  of  creation. 

Iirigatioin. — At  present  two  ditches  of  about  5  miles  each  have  been  constructed  in 
the  Jocko  Valley,  and  under  them  have  settled  a  number  of  Indians  who  are  making 
aud  improving  homes,  orchards,  and  farms  upon  lands  which  before  their  ooustrnctiou 
vere  valnelees.  An  extension  of  these  improvements  and  the  construction  of  canals 
in  the  Mission  Valley  would  ihssist  largely  in  the  attainment  of  Helf-support  by  these 
liHlians. 

About  ten  families  of  Spokanes  recently  remove<l  to  this  reserve  are  settlml  along 
Po^t  Creek,  in  the  Mission  Valley.  These  families  are  importuning  that  an  irrigation 
ditch  be  dug  for  their  lienefit,  and  thus  secure  to  them  crops  each  year  without  fail. 
The  work  can  be  cheaply  done,  and  almost  entirely  by  Indian  labor.  It  would 
require  about  3  miles  ot^  ditch,  and  would,  if  built  of  sufficient  capacity,  cover  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  of  good  farming  land.  The  civilizing  and  encouraging  results  of 
irrigation  in  the  Jocko  Valley  is  marked,  and  if  progress  in  au:ricultiire  is  to  be 
expected,  irrigation  ditches  must  be  dug,  as  nearly  all  of  the  arable  lands  upon  the 
creek  bottoms  are  now  occupied,  and  long  ditches  must  be  constructed  before  much 
more  land  can  be  cultivated.  Without  Government  assistance  this  can  not  be  done, 
as  few  have  the  enterprise  and  none  the  necessary  means. 

Bitter  Boot  lands. — Since  my  last  report  a  number  of  the  Bitter  Root  patented 
Indian  farms  have  been  sold,  and  the  members  of  Charlo's  band,  the  beneHciaries  to 
be  paid,  are  clamoring  for  their  money.  If  any  of  these  funds  are  now  or  will  soon 
be  available  I  trust  the  Honorable  Commissioner  will  arrange  for  the  payment 
thereof  to  the  Indians  to  whom  it  is  due.  It  is  difficult — almost  useless — to  try  to 
explain  to  an  Indian  why  there  should  be  any  delay  in  tbe  payment  for  their  lands 
after  they  have  been  sold.  Payment,  if  possible,  should  be  made  in  the  early  spring, 
for  at  that  season  they  are  most  likely  to  use  their  money  to  the  best  advantage. 

Boadf  and  bridges. — Abont  2  miles  of  new  road  has  been  constructed  and  50  miles 
repaired  during  the  past  year,  and  though  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  from  each  the 
fall  qnota  of  work  upon  the  roads,  yet  more  has  been  accomplished  than  heretofore, 
under  the  direction  of  new  road  supervisors. 

Four  long  bridges  have  been  built,  varying  in  span  from  50  to  200  feet,  and  ten 
shorter  bridges  over  the  smaller  streams,  besides  many  culverts.  A  bridge  across 
the  Jocko  is  badly  needed,  but  will  require  considerable  material  and  skilled  labor? 
It  is  a  difficult  work  at  the  point  where  it  should  bo  bridged,  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent change  and  shiftiqg  of  the  river  bed  and  channels.  It  must  now  be  forded, 
*nd  in  most  stages  of  water  is  dangerous  and  in  high  water  impassable,  causing 
mnch  annoyance  and  inconvenience. 

SAoeation. — As  this  is  a  nonissne  agency,  it  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  induce  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  school  than  at  other  agencies,  but  no  opportunity  is  lost  to 
impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  education  for  their  children.  I  find  the  recently 
T^moved  bauds  the  most  stubborn  in  their  refusal  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
Heretofore  compulsory  attendance  has  not  been  attempted,  but  1  believe  it  should 
be.  Although  a  large  percentage  of  children  of  school  age  are  in  attendance,  yet 
all  are  not,  and  until  all  are,  all  can  not  be  prepared  for  civilization,  allotment,  and 
■«lf-8iipport. 

The  schools  of  this  reservation  are  under  the  contract  system  and  in  charge  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries ;  the  fathers  have  charge  of  the  boys'  school,  the  Sisters  of  Provi- 
S^  *^^  gjrl»',  and  the  kindergarten  is  taught  and  cared  for  by  the  IJrsulino  nuns, 
tu  ^"lldings  are  large,  the  rooms  nir^  and  well  lighted,  with  hot  and  cold  water 
turoughont  and  steam  heat.  All  the  buildings  in  their  arrangement  and  furnishings 
wiow  that  exceptional  thought  and  care  are  exercised  for  the  best  sanitary  ctFect. 
A  well-arrangea  hospital  is  part  of  the  plant,  but,  thanks  to  the  unremitting  care  of 
tnose  in  charge,  it  is  seldom  occupied. 

lu  the  boyr  department  the  time  is  divided  between  study  and  industrial  instruc- 
tion and  pursuits.  They  are  taught  carpentry.  blackHmitliing,  painting,  liarncHS 
jj^  saddle  making,  shoemaking,  milling,  and  tinsmithing,  and  on  the  farm  they 
WMn  to  nse  modem  farm  machinery,  reapers,  yiowers,  plows,  harrows,  and  thresh- 
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ing  machines.  In  fact,  they  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  farm  work,  incladin^  tbe 
care  of  horses  and  cattle.  For  their  recreation  a  large  playground  is  provided ;  also 
a  skating  pond  in  winter.  For  their  cleanliness  ample  baths,  including  a  pluni^e 
bath,  is  at  their  disposal.  The  work,  study,  and  recreation  are  so  divided  that  tliere 
is  happiness  and  contentment  as  well  as  notable  progress. 

The  girls'  department,  under  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  if  possible,  is  more  satis- 
factory than  the  boys'.  The  same  division  of  study  and  industrial  pursuits  is 
observed.  Needlework,  housework,  baking,  dairying,  poultry  raising,  soap  making, 
carding,  and  weaving  are  taught.  Neither  is  the  nigher  education  neglected. 
Painting  and  instrumental  music  is  taught  those  who  show  an  aptitude  or  inclina- 
tion in  these  directions.     Vocal  music  is  taught  to  all  by  competent  teachers. 

The  kindergarten,  in  charge  of  the  Ursnline  nuns,  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
feature  of  this  school.  Since  its  first  inception  there  nave  been  more  applicants 
than  could  be  accommodated,  and  now  another  building  is  being  transformed  and 
fitted  for  their  convenience.  Here  children  at  the  tender  age  of  4  years  are  taken, 
carefully  cared  for,  and  soon  learn  to  speak  the  English  language.  They  are  taught 
according  to  tbe  host  approved  modem  kindergarten  methods.  Thus  at  an  early 
age  the  most  difficult  part  of  their  training  is  accomplished  and  their  little  roiucls 
prepared  to  receive  knowledge.  The  results  of  this  early  preparatory  teaching 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

About  the  1st  of  August  a  short  vacation  begins,  and  the  closing  exercises  are  an 
occasion  that  many  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Montana  delight  to  wit- 
ness. This  institution  is  their  especial  pride;  nor  is  this  remarkable  when  it  is 
remembered  that  here  in  Montana,  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies,  is  an  institution 
devoted  entirely  to  the  uplifting  of  poor  Lo.  The  plant  and  property  must  repre- 
sent nearly,  if  not  quite,  $200,000,  fitted  with  every  modem  convenience  and 
appointment,  library  and  museum,  the  largest  and  finest  church  edifice  in  Montana, 
mills  and  shops,  farms,  orchards,  and  gardens.  To  Montana's  early  settlers  it  is 
perhaps  best  known  what  a  factor  it  has  been  in  restraining,  civilizing,  elevating, 
and  Christianizing  these  tribes. 

ReUgioiL — The  only  religion  taught  or  practiced  upon  this  reserve  is  the  Catholic 
religion.  Almost  without  exception  the  Indians  are  adherents  of  this  faith.  They 
are  all  baptized,  married,  and  buried  by  its  rites.  Plural  marriages  are  unknown, 
and  the  marriage  relation  is  usually  respected.  While  all  are  not  chaste  and  moral, 
transgressors  have  always  been  and  are  yet  severely  punished.  Separations  of  hus- 
band and  wife  are  uncommon,  and  the  woman's  lot  is  less  hard  among  these  tribes. 

Sabstation. — The  establishment  of  a  substation  at  Ronan  Springs,  oetween  Crow- 
Creek  and  Mud  Creek,  has  been  a  boon  to  many.  Its  location  has  made  possible  the 
erection  of  many  comfortable  houses,  bams,  sheds,  and  granaries  for  Indian  farmers. 
The  saw,  planing,  and  sliingle  mills  have  been  running  a  good  portion  of  the  time 
manufacturing  lumber  for  these  purposes.  It  has  enabled  me  to  construct  many 
needed  bridges  and  culverts,  and  upon  the  completion  of  the  flour  mill  its  usefulness 
and  benefit  to  the  Indians  will  be  doubled.  More  centrally  located  than  the  present 
agency,  its  construction  has  extended  and  will  extend  assistance  and  encouragement 
to  many  formerly  but  little  benefited. 

•  Conclusion. — During  the  past  year  these  tribes  have  certainly  advanced.  They  have 
done  more  road  work  anu  made  more  improvements  for  themselves  than  heretofore. 
As  stated  before,  the  discontinuance  of  regular  rations  to  Charlo's  band  without  an 
equivalent  in  labor  has  been  a  change  of  life  that  is  distasteful  but  salntary ;  they 
now  have  less  time  to  grumble  and  dance. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Joseph  T.  Carter, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  ok  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY. 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont.,  Juljf  SI,  1S95, 
Sir:  In  compliance  witli  offtce  circular  letter  of  June  15,  1895, 1  have  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  the  seventh  annual  report  of  this  agency. 
Census. — The  following  census  was  completed  on  the  30th  of  Jnne,  1895 : 

Number  of  males  above  18  years 378 

Number  of  females  above  14  years 504 

Number  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  attending 

school  or  not 263 

Agrioultore. — There  were  issued  to  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  for  seed  during 
the  past  fiscal  year  40,000  pounds  of  potatoes,  43,000  of  oats,  and  10,000  of  wheat; 
also  a  large  quxmtity  of  garden  seed.    From  the  manner  in  which  applicatioos  were 
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made  for  all  these  seeds  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  Indians  had  taken  a  new  inter- 
est in  farming^  and  I  had  great  hopes  for  their  crops.  The  farmer  and  his  assistants 
gave  their  entire  attention  to  getting  the  gronnd  read^  for  sowing  the  seed  and 
instrncting  the  Indians  in  the  mode  of  doing  so,  the  Indians  doing  all  of  the  plow- 
uig  and  harrowing;  bat,  as  usual,  there  was  a  lack  of  rain  and,  as  has  been  the  case 
▼ith  hardly  au  exception  for  a  number  of  years,  drought  visited  this  section  and  the 
crops  here  on  Milk  Kiver  are  what  you  might  call  a  total  failure,  though  at  the 
Little  Rocky  Monntains,  where  the  rainfall  is  more  regular,  there  will  be  an  average 
crop. 

This  spring  a  great  number  of  Indinns  living  on  the  Milk  River  asked  permission, 
which  I  readily  granted,  to  move  to  the  mountains  so  as  to  get  their  ground  plowed 
aud  crops  in.  They,  with  the  others  already  there,  have  taken  up  small  ranches, 
bailt  houses,  and  fenced  their  farms,  and  will  have  something  to  show  for  their 
yenr  8  work.  and.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  next  spring  comes  around  there  will  be 
a  large  exodus  from  the  river. 

They  show  as  much  interest  in  their  little  gardens  of  2  to  10  and  12  acres  as  a 
white  man  would  in  his  of  60  to  160,  and  while  their  work  is  done  in  au  awkward 
way.  thereby  causing  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  labor  on  their  part,  it  is  not  so 
maca  the  matter  of  the  amount  of  crops  they  raise,  but  the  spirit  aud  good  inten- 
tions they  show  in  their  work.  I  hardly  think  they  will  ever  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  white  man  in  the  line  of  farming,  but  hope  to  see  them  get  in  such  a  condi- 
tion that  they  can  at  least  raise  enough  farm  produce  for  their  seed  and  own  con- 
somptioii  through  the  long  winter  months. 

Illation. — Under  authority  of  the  Indian  Oflice  there  has  been  a  civil  engineer  at 
work  on  this  reservation  for  the  past  three  months  looking  up  the  most  desirable 
land  for  irrigation  purposes;  and  after  a  thorough  investigation  I  forwarded  to  the 
Indian  Office  his  reports,  with  my  approval  in  some  cases.  Two  systems  were 
reported  favorably  bv  me,  one  at  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains,  and  known  as  the 
People's  Creek,  and  the  other  known  as  Lodge  Pole  Creek,  having  an  aggregate  of 
about  2,400  acres,  which  will  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation;  and  one  system,  known  as 
People's  Creek,  on  Milk  River  was  also  reported  favorably,  this  last  system  com- 
prising about  2,000  acres. 

The  Indian  Office  saw  fit  to  approve  these  recommendations,  and  we  are  now  busy 
at  work  getting  the  above  systems  in  shape.  It  may  be  too  late  for  this  year,  but 
will  insure  a  good  crop  next  year  aud  the  years  to  come.  The  Indians  will  furnish 
all  of  the  lumber  and  rock,  aud  with  the  exception  of  the  civil  engineer  and  the 
agency  employees  will  do  all  of  the  work.  This  will  be  a  very  valuable  lesson  to  them, 
as  they  will  constantly  be  under  the  instruction  of  the  civil  engineer,  who  is  a 
Vhoroogh  irrigation  expert.  Their  interest  and  expressed  satisfaction  in  seeing  this 
work  progress  shows  their  willingness  to  farm  if  they  are  shown,  or  given  a  chance 
to  get  anywhere  near  an  average  crop. 

Stock  raiang. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Indians  of  this  section  of  the  country 
are  best  adapted  to  the  raising  of  stock,  such  as  horses  and  cattle.  They  show  great 
interest  in  their  small  holdings  of  cattle.  This  reservation  being  situated  in  such  a 
perfect  grazing  country,  not  to  be  excelled  by  any,  and  as  last  winter  was  not  extra 
severe,  consequently  they  are  able  to  make  a  good  showing  this  year  with  their  herds. 
They  are  already  counting  on  how  many  head  they  will  have  to  sell  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  issue  to  themselves,  and  watch  the  round-up  with  great  interest.  Our  reg- 
ular spring  ronnd-up  has  been  completed,  and  shows  a  good  increase  in  calves,  all  of 
which  have  been  branded  and  turned  over  to  their  rightful  owners.  On  my  auiiual 
estimate  I  asked  that  the  Department  grant  me  authority  to  purchase  from  the 
Indians  on  this  reservation  300,000  pounds  gross  of  beef  for  issue  to  themselves,  this 
^ing  an  incretised  purchase  over  last  year  of  200,000  pounds,  all  of  which  I  think 
thfy  will  be  able  to  furnish.  In  this  way  they  are  taught  the  advantage  of  raising 
cattle  in  preference  to  the  small — and  one  might  say  almost  useless — ponies. 

Education. — Saint  Paul's  Mission,  located  at  the  Littl^  Rocky  Mountains  and  about 
*0  miles  distant  from  the  agency  buildings,  under  the  control  of  the  Jesuit  fathers 
aud  Crsulme  order  of  nuns,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  139,  has  made  a 
^ery  creditable  showing  for  the  past  fiscal  year.  The  close  attention  and  competent 
JJ^^ployees  guarantee  progress  to  all  the  children  who  aro  entered  at  this  school. 
The  small  number  of  deaths  and  the  list  of  sick  speaks  well  for  the  management, 
food,  and  attention  given  the  children.  The  sanitary  condition  of  this  school  could 
iiot  be  better.  They  have  the  advantage  of  pure  water  and  the  soft  air  from  the 
mountains,  with  plenty  of  room  for  the  children  to  exercise  in  At  the  exercises 
pveu  at  the  closing  of  the  school  year,  in  which  a  good  many  took  part,  they  showed 
their  improvement  over  last  year,  and  would  have  been  a  credit  to  any  of  the  schools 
^  the  surrounding  country. 

The  school  at  the  agency,  located  about  a  half  mile  from  the  agency  buildings,  is 
^ly  in  need  of  repairs  and  a  great  number  of  improvements.  1  forwarded  to  the 
Indian  Office  and  have  their  approval  and  authority  to  put  in  a  system  of  water- 
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works  from  the  present  tank,  which  will  supply  water  for  washing,  cooking,  maetd. 
bathing  purposes  for  abont  ei^^ht  months  in  the  year;  this  will  be  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  old  way  of  hauling  water  with  a  wagon. 

The  children  all  present  a  neat  and  tidy  appearance^  showing  the  attention  '«rbieb 
is  given  them  by  the  present  management,  and  the  very  few  deaths  and  children 
t'eported  sick  speak  well  for  the  sanitary  condition  in  which  the  school  is  kept. 

The  school  attendance  has  been  constantly  up  to  the  limit,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  turn  off  some  of  the  larger  scholars  in  order  to  take  in  some  of  the  younger  ones 
who  have  now  arriveil  at  the  school  a^e. 

There  has  been  no  trouble  in  getting  the  Indians  to  put  their  children  in  tliis 
school,  as  they  all  seem  to  realize  the  benetit  that  the  children  derive  from  aame. 
They  bring  the  children  up  and  offer  them  to  be  put  in  school  of  their  own  free  iprill 
as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  school  age. 

The  commencement  exercises  given  by  the  children  at  the  end  of  the  school  year 
were  a  very  creditable  affair  und  attracted  the  inhabitants  from  the  surroondio^ 
country,  all  of  whom  Joined  in  with  hearty  praise  for  the  good  work  done  by  them. 

The  children  are  instructed  in  all  the  ways  of  housework,  while  some  of  the  lax^er 
boys  are  learning  the  carpenter,  blacksmith,  and  shoemaking  trades.  Besides  tlie 
trades  just  mentioned,  they  are  instructed  in  irrigation  and  tanning,  the  irrigation 
being  done  from  our  water  tank  and  two  other  contrivances  which  are  worked  by 
horsepower.  In  this  way  our  school  garden  is  supplied  with  enough  water  to  raise 
a  fair  crop  of  small  vegetables  for  the  Bchool's  use.  The  boys  are  ^so  instmoted  in 
the  caro  of  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  etc. 

Ways  of  earning  money.— The  Indians  ou  this  reservation  have  taken  quite  an  inter- 
est in  hunting  coyotes  and  wolves,  on  which  the  State  has  offered  a  bounty  of  $3  per 
head,  and  they  have  been  successful  in  killing  quite  a  number.  They  have  also 
marketed  quite  a  good  deal  of  their  last  year's  oat  crop  at  the  town  of  Landusky, 
situated  near  the  subageiicy,  and  have  also  kept  the  agency  employees  and  trader 
supplied  with  fuel,  for  all  of  which  they  are  paid  a  liberal  sum.  I  have  idso  pur- 
chased from  them,  under  the  authority  from  the  Indian  Office,  75  oords  of  wood  for 
the  school  and  agency  office  use,  aud  50,00Q  pounds  of  oats  for  feed  for  the  ageocy 
stock.  They  are  now  busy  getting  out  logs  read^  to  be  sawed  into  timbers  for 
building  the  flumes,  dams,  etc.,  for  the  system  of  irrigation  on  which  we  are  now 
working.  In  these  and  other  ways  they  have  kept  themselves  fairly  supplied  with 
ready  cash  for  their  immediate  uses. 

Sanitary. — Never  to  my  knowledge,  or  from  all  I  can  learn,  has  there  been  an  epi- 
demio  of  contagious  diseases  since  1868  among  the  Indians  on  this  reservation,  and 
it  can  most  likely  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  appreciate  the  treatment  of  the 
agency  physician  and  apply  to  him  whenever  they  have  any  fear  of  one.  Hia  cloee 
attention  and  kindly  treatment  has  won  their  entire  confidence,  and  in  this  way  he 
is  able  to  check  any  disease  in  its  infancy.  In  driving  through  their  camps  one  is 
impressed  with  the  entire  regard  they  have  for  the  laws  of  health,  as  everything 
around  their  houses  and  tepees  is  scrupulously  clean  for  Indians. 

Indian  police. — The  number  of  Indian  police  employed  ou  this  reservation  is  18, 
there  being  2  officers,  2  noncommissioned  officers,  and  14  privates,  lliere  has  been 
no  immediate  call  for  the  force  during  the  past  year,  outside  of  their  regular  routine 
work,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  of  the  force  which  is  stationed  at  the  snb- 
agency  guarding  the  mines,  which  parties  out  there  repeatedly  keep  trying  to  work. 
I  was  under  the  necessity  of  having  four  of  such  parties  arrested  by  the  police  aud 
brought  into  the  agency,  where  I  took  their  names  and  warned  them  that  a  repetition 
of  the  offense  would  cause  me  to  institute  legal  proceedings  against  them,  but  since 
then  I  have  not  been  troubled  with  any  attempts  to  work  the  mines. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  Kkllky, 
Major  Tenth  Cavalry,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  ok  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  FORT  PECK  AGENCY. 

Fort  Pkck  A(iEN(:Y,  Mont.,  Augnst  S8j  1895, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  past  fiscal 
year.     The  census  for  this  year  is  as  follows: 

Yunktounais  Sioux  aud  Santees 1,276 

Assinniboine  Sioux  716 

Total  number  of  Indians  on  this  reserve  at  the  time  of  taking 
the  census 1, 992 

Irrigation. — The  Poplar  Creek  ditch  lias  been  completed.    The  supply  of  water  is 
adequate  when  laterals  are  completed  which  are  now  under  way.    Enough  land 
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can  be  irrigated  to  snpplv  the  people  on  this  reservation  with  all  the  wheat,  com, 
oats,  and  vegetables  needed.  In  addition  a  hay  meadow  of  some  800  acres  is  in 
process  of  formation,  which  will  furnish  all  the  hay  required  for  agency  use  and  more. 
Stock. — The  past  year  these  people  have  done  very  well  with  their  cattle.  The  loss 
baa  been  very  small.  The  Assinuiboines  have  a  nice  flock  of  sheep,  and  this  year 
sold  over  $500  worth  of  wool. 

Crops. — This  has  been  a  bad  season.  Ice  formed  the  15th  of  Jnne,  and  ft'ost  the 
15th  of  August  in  some  places.  No  rain  has  fallen  worth  mentioning.  However, 
they  hAve  raised  something  in  places,  and  I  hope,  if  not  caught  by  the  frost,  from 
ihe  field  under  irrigation  to  help  out  considerably  and  save  seed  so  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  not  be  called  upon  another  year  for  funds  for  that  purpose. 

Sanitary. — There  has  been  no  epidemic  the  past  season  on  this  reservation.  Syphilis 
inherited  and  tertiary,  with  its  attendant  ills,  is  the  cause  of  the  low  vitality  among 
ttiese  people — ^undoubtedly  first  acquired  f^om  the  whites,  and  spread  by  the  Indians' 
filthy  habits.     *     *     * 

KdwcatJoaaL — I  hope  to  have  the  school  commence  by  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  the 
eanae  of  the  delay  being  noncompletion  of  the  new  school  building  (boys'  dormi- 
tory), which  I  hope  to  have  ready  for  occupancy  at  that  time.  The  children  were' 
allo'wed  to  go  home  the  Ist  of  July.  I  intenaed  to  have  kept  the  elder  girls  here,  but 
the  anperintendent  informed  me  that  he  thought  that  the  blood  of  employees  and 
children  was  more  or  less  corroded  by  the  long  school  term.  Knowing  that  a  reluct- 
ant eerviee  in  a  case  of  this  kind  would  be  no  service  at  all,  I  dismissed  all  the 
children.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  of  the  elder  girls  being  debauched  in  the  camp; 
1  think  none  have;  but  if  such  good  fortuue  has  attended  tbem  it'has  been  through 
fear  of  their  parents  of  a  reckoning  with  the  agent,  and  through  no  particular 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  those  whom  the  Government  appointed  and  paid  for  their 
care  and  protection  whether  they  went  to  the  devil  or  not,  just  so  long  as  they  might 
have  their  two  full  months  of  vacation  gadding  around  over  the  country.* 

Crime. — ^The  half-breed  Whit  Wright  was  tried  by  the  United  States  court  in  Helena 
for  the  marder  of  a  telegraph  operator  here  last  August,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years' 
confinement,  and  is  liable  to  have  his  sentence  reduced,  instead  of  being  hung,  as  he 
richly  deser\'ed.  Last  May  an  Indian  buck  killed  his  squaw.  This  was  as  dirty  and 
bratal  a  case  of  murder  as  ever  came  under  my  observation.  He  killed  his  squaw 
because  she  was  not  successful  in  bringing  the  lazy  hulk  some  provisions  which  he 
sent  her  to  beg  from  the  agency.  He  is  now  in  jail  at  Helena,  his  case  to  be  brought 
np  in  November  next  before  the  United  States  court.  1  am  very  desirous  of  having 
him  hung  on  the  reservation  on  the  very  spot  where  he  committed  his  crime,  as  an 
object  lesson  to  the  balance  of  the  tribe. 
Pfdiee. — The  eighteen  police  are  efficient. 

Indian  court. — The  Indian  judges  do  good  service.    They  should  be  ^iveu  at  least 
920  per  month,  and  clothing  issued  tneni  which  would  bespeak  their  magisterial 
character. 
*     bdian  traders. — Four  licensed  Indian  traders  do  business  on  this  reservation. 

BnilduigB,  etc —The  waterworks  here  and  at  Wolf  Point  Subagency  are  completed, 
and  are  a  success.  The  Wolf  Point  warehouse  is  completed.  The  Tobacco-Eater 
Indiana  have  had  two  good  houses  built  for  them,  as  good  as  any  occupied  by  white 
ranchers  in  this  country.  The  substation  at  Boxelder  is  under  way,  and  will  be 
completed  this  year.  The  employees'  quarters  authorized  are  well  under  way.  and 
will  be  completed  this  fall.  The  boys'  dormitory  is  nearly  finished.  It  is  a  fine 
bnilding,  and  they  will  have  great  trouble  in  burning  it  down  if  their  fancy  should 
point  that  way  and  employees  should  all  be  asleep,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  had 
they  been  on  the  alert  the  first  building  would  not  have  been  burned. 

Whisky  selling.— The  reservation,  in  common  with  all,  is  covered  by  a  lot  of  barna- 
cles on  the  edge  of  it,  whose  principal  business  is  to  traffic  whisky  to  the  Indian 
when  he  has  money  or  annuities  to  give  in  exchange.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the 
crime  on  the  parties.  Their  prosecution  before  the  courts  in  this  western  country  is 
often  abortive.  If  the  guilty  one  is  convicted,  he  usually  gets  out  on  straw  bail 
and  leaves  the  country.  He  is  tried  oftentimes  by  jurors  that  have  been  engaged  in 
the  same  business  and  have  mutual  affiliations.  Martial  law  should  be  proclaimed 
on  the  border  of  every  Indian  reservation,  for  the  courts  are  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
prew  this  crime.  No  decent  settler  would  have  anything  to  fear  in  the  proclaimed 
section,  but  it  could  be  made  a  terror  to  evil  doers. 

The  Department. — I  most  respectfully  thank  the  Department  for  approving  requests 
which  I  nave  made  upon  them,  and  nothing  was  ever  asked  for  tnat  in  my  opinion 
was  not  needed. 
Inspector  MeCormiok  and  Supervisor  Moss  have  been  here  the  past  year. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  Sprolk, 
Captain  Eighth  Cavalrtfy  Acting  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

*  Changes  have  since  been  made  in  the  employee  foroe  of  thi«  sobool^^:?|Cd. 
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RKPOin*  OF  SUPERINTKNDENT  OK   POPLAR   RiVEIt  SCHOOL. 

Poplar  River  Boarding  School,  September  5, 1895, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  articlo  42  of  "Rules  for  the  Indian-nchool  »oi^'ice."  I  most  respectfully 
submit  tiie  following;  report  of  Poplar  River  boardiuj;  school  for  the  flacal  year  ended  June  30, 1895 . 

The  school  is  located  at  the  Fort  Peck  Agency,  about  one-half  mile  from  Poplar  Station,  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad.  It  wad  formerly  a  militAry  post  known  on  Camp  Poplar,  and  was  turoed 
over  to  the  Interior  Department  for  8chool  pnrpoHe^  in  1894.  While  the  buildings  are  not  arranffeci 
conveniently  for  a  school,  they  can  l)e  made  to  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  As  our  supervisor,  Mr- 
Moss,  has  just  visiteil  us  and  taken  a  description  of  the  buildings,  etc.,  I  shall  not  give  a  detailed 
description  of  the  same.  • 

Owins  to  the  fact  that  the  boys'  quarters  were  burned  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  a  number 
of  buiUfin^s  on  the  school  site  being  occupied  by  agency  employees,  we  have  been  very  mnch  crowded. 
The  new  building,  which  is  nearly  completed,  will  give  ns  very  comfortable  (quarters  for  our  boya. 
We  trust  the  Department  will  allow  quarters  for  agency  emplovees,  so  the  entire  plant  may  be  used 
for  school  purposes.  There  will  then  nut  only  be  ample  room,  out  I  am  sure  the  school  can  be  run 
much  more  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned. 

School  opened  September  12,  IH94.  Bv  the  end  of  the  month  we  had  all  and  more  than  we  could 
accommodate.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  attendance  has  been  almost  perfect  after  the  children 
entered  school.  There  were  a  few  runaways  the  first  of  <he  year.  They  were  promptly  returned,  aod 
the  punishment  was  such  as  to  make  runaways  very  unpopular.  The  last  or  the  year  there  seemed 
to  be  no  thought  of  running  away.    The  following  shows  the  attendance  by  quarters : 

Pupils  enrolled. 
Quarter. 


First... 
Second . 
Third . . 
Fourth . 


In  the  schoolroom  some  of  the  teachers  have  proven  themselves  fully  eqnal  to  the  work.  Others 
have  not  had  experience  in  the  more  modern  methods  of  teaching.  The  dlfferenoe  was  quite  notice- 
able in  the  interest,  enthusiasm,  and  advancement  of  the  children. 

For  the  time  the  school  has  been  in  operation  1  consider  the  children  have  made  rapid  progreas  in 
the  use  of  the  Eii^Iish  language.  Their  pronunciation  is  ^ery  good.  Music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, has  received  attention.  These  children  are  unusually  bright  and  Jiave  made  very  rapid 
progress  in  all  their  studies.    Our  entertainments  have  been  complimented  very  highly. 

Industries.— I  am  surry  I  can  not  report  as  favorably  on  the  industrial  work  asl  should  like.  I  must 
say  the  past  two  seasons  have  bt*cn  of  but  little  benefit  to  our  boys  as  far  as  instruction  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  are  concerned.  As  every  year  eountj*  with  the  larger  boys.  I  most  sincerely  hope  wo 
may  be  furnished  with  teams,  implements,  etc.,  that  they  may  receive  all  the  instruction  possible 
while  in  school.  The  bovs  have  been  regularly  detailed  to  do  the  work  aroand  the  school,  to  reed  and 
milk  the  cows.  The  cirls  have  been  detailed  to  the  diflerent  departments  for  work.  They  have  had 
the  advantage  of  the  boys  in  this,  that  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  help  in  all  the  departments 
of  household  duties. 

Wo  would  like  the  coming  year  to  be  able  to  give  the  boys  special  drill  in  plowing,  planting,  and 
cultivating  everything  that  can  be  raised  in  this  section  of^  the  country.  With  the  water  at  band  I 
am  convinced  wo  can  raise  all  the  com.  potatoes,  and  small  "warden  truck"  needed  for  school  ose. 
and  I  am  quite  certain  Uimo  hay  can  l»e  raised  for  the  stock,  which  will  be  a  great  saving  and  mnch 
better  than  the  wild  hay.  The  land  is  rather  uneven  and  requires  considerable  work  to  prepare  it  for 
irrigation.  We  shouhrhave  plenty  of  teams,  plows,  drags,  etc.,  so  the  work  can  be  done  properly, 
and  t  he  boys  taught  the  use  of  the  diflerent  tools.  We  have  cultivated  about  foor  acres  of  land,  from 
which  we  will  have  a  fair  yield. 

Sanitary.— The  health  of  the  school  has  been  as  good  as  could  be  expected,  many  of  the  children 
being  amicted  with  hereditary  diseases.  The  crowded  condition  of  the  school  the  past  year  had  a 
tendency  to  aggravate  these  troubles.  Two  deaths  occurred  during  the  year,  the  children  oeing  sent 
home  on  account  of  sickness,  and  afterwards  dying. 

Quito  a  number  were  sent  to  the  agency  hospital  at  different  times,  bnt  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  or 
say  in  the  matter  after  they  went  there,  I  will  leave  this  for  some  one  else  to  report  on.  There  can  be 
no  complaint  as  to  the  attention  the  agency  physician  has  given  the  school. 

Stock*— We  have  fourteen  c^ws  belonging  to  the  school,  from  which  225  pounds  of  bntter  have 
been  made  during  July  and  August.  Wo  expect  considerable  more  will  be  made  this  season.  One 
calf  died,  leaving  an  increase  of  nine  calves.- 

General.— Onr  reading  room  has  been  one  of  the  nttmctive  features  of  our  school.  Wo  have  a  library 
including  a  nuniber  of  books  from  the  old  military  library,  and  other  literature  famished  through 
MissSparhawk.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  school  and  agency  people,  we  were  able  to  seonre  a  uuu* 
her  of  games,  which  were  en.ioyed  very  much  by  the  children.  The  waterworks,  new  building,  and 
irrigating  ditch  jirc  the  principal  improvements  during  the  year.  They  were  very  much  needed  and 
fnlly  appreciated.  Rev.  E.  J.  Liudsey  and  wife  have  been  of  great  help  to  us  in  onrSunday  work.  He 
has  given  the  children  a  talk  once  a  Week  which  they  seemea  to  en.ioy  very  much,  and  I  believe  bad  a 
verv  elevating  effect.  Our  Sunday  school  was  very  satisfactory,  most  of  the  employees  participating 
in  the  work. 

While  we  have  had  many  difficulties  to  overeome  and  discouragements  to  encounter,  we  have  many 
things  to  be  thankful  for,  and  I  feel  that  much  good  has  been  done.  Our  worthy  supervisor.  Mr.  Moss, 
gave  ns  some  very  good  advice  and  suggestions,  by  which  we  hope  to  improve  on  our  work  the 
coming  year.  We  were  very  sorry  he  or  some  of  our  worthy  ofiicials  could  not  have  visited  us  while 
school  was  in  session. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Department  for  all  favors,  to  Cant.  H.  W. 
Sprole,  Acting  tTnited  States  Indian  agent,  for  all  aid  and  support  which  he  has  given,  ana  to  each 
employee  who  has  worked  for  the  interest  of  the  school. 

Trusting  the  coming  year  may  be  a  profitable  one,  I  am,  most  respectfully, 

•  J.  H.  WKiJCUt  Sup^rinUndmt, 

The  SUPKBINTENDBNT  OP  INDLAN  SCHOOLS. 
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REPORT  OF  TONGUE  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Tongue  River  Agency, 
Lame  Deer,  Mont.,  September  21,  1805, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for 
the  tiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  together  with  census  and  statistics  of  Indians: 
BeservatioiL. — This  reservation  was  set  aside  by  Executive  Order  dated  November  26, 
1884,  and  is  located  in  Cnster  County,  Mont.     It  is  bounded  as  follows : 

Be«^iuog  at  a  point  on  the  one  hundred  and  seventh  meridian  of  west  longitude,  where  the  south- 
tin]  44>-mile  limit  of  the  gnrant  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  in tersecU  said  meridian; 
ib«uce  aoath  alone  said  meridian  to  a  point  30  miles  south  of  the  point  where  the  Montana  base  line, 
when  extended,  wul  intersect  said  meridian ;  thence  due  oa«t  to  a  poiut  12  miles  east  of  the  Rosebud 
River;  thence,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  along  a  line  parallel  with  said  river  and  12  miles  distant 
tberefrom,  to  a  point  on  the  southern  40-mile  limit  of  the  fn^nt  to  tne  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, 12  miles  distant  from  the  said  river;  thence  westwardly  along  said  40-mile  limit  and  across  the 
RoMbud  River  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

In  addition  to  this  and  adjoining  on  its  southeast  boundary  is  a  tract  of  about  600 
square  miles  which  was  withheld  from  settlement  for  the  benefit  of  these  Indians 
by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Agiienltnre. — This  can  never  be  an  agricultural  country,  for  two  reasons :  first,  there 
is  not  enough  land  suitable  for  the  purpose,  on  account  of  the  country  being  very 
contracted,  and  second,  the  great  scarcity  of  water.  There  is  a  small  area^  compris- 
ing the  Talleys  of  the  Tongue  and  Rosebud  rivers,  that  can  be  utilized  for  agricultural 
pnrpoees  by  irrigation ;  but  even  with  this  the  crops  would  seldom  mature  on  account 
of  late  springs,  cold  nights,  frosts,  and  early  snows,  which  we  often  have  in  Sep- 
tember. Irrigation  on  Tongue  River  can  only  be  done  at  great  expense,  and  there 
is  not  a  tract  of  land  large  enough  to  be  worth  the  cost  of  a  dam.  The  Rosebud  is 
a  small  stream  which  could  be  easily  irrigated  from,  but  woubl  afl^ord  water  for  only  a 
small  tract  of  land.  The  reservation  is  utterly  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes 
w^ithout  irrigation.  The  Indians  make  an  eifort  each  year  to  farm  by  planting  seed 
in  their  small  patches  and  have  this  year  met  with  the  usual  failure,  as  have  also  the 
wbite  settlers,  who  have  all  the  facilities  for  farming.  Agriculture  is  therefore  out 
of  the  question,  and  there  is  not  even  a  hope  that  they  might  eventually  become 
self-sapporting  by  this  industry. 

Stoek  raising. — The  reservation  is  beyond  doubt  best  adapted  to  stock  raising,  and 
in  my  judgment  there  is  not  another  part  of  the  State  so  well  adapted  for  it  as  this 

filace.  The  hills  Afford  admirable  shelter  against  winter  storms,  nutritious  food  can 
ye  found  in  unlimited  quantities,  and  there  are  plenty  of  good  springs  to  be  found. 
If  the  Cheyennes  are  to  be  made  self-supportin<;,  this  pursuit  is  the  only  method  by 
-which  it  can  be  done,  and  stock  raising  would  be  the  most  profitable  industry  in 
-which  they  could  engage.  I  would  therefore  most  earnestly  recommend  that  native 
range  cattle  be  issned  to  them,  and  they  be  taught  that  in  order  to  succeed  as  stock- 
men they  mnst  keep  their  stock  for  breeding  purposes  and  not  to  kill  the  increase 
for  foo4l.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  compel  them  to  do  this  until  cattle  of  their 
own  raising  are  ready  for  market.  Kvery  safeguard  should  be  thrown  around  them 
to  accomplish  this  end.  They  should  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  stock,  and  should  auy  of  them  die  the  fact  should  be  reported  at  once 
and  the  animal  cremated  in  order  to  prevent  their  using  it  for  food. 

Should  the  Department  decide  to  start  them  in  stock  raising,  I  would  recommend 
that  double  rations  of  beef  be  issued  until  after  they  have  sold  their  first  lot  of  cattle. 
This  would  prevent  their  killing  under  the  plea  of  hunger,  and  would  in  the  end 
prove  economical. 

I  would  also  recommend  for  the  consideration  of  the  honorable  Commissioner 
before  issuing  them  cattle,  the  necessity  of  the  Government  buying  out  the  white  set- 
tlers on  the  reservation  and  removing  them  from  it;  otherwise'there  will  be  constant 
bickerings  and  possible  broils. 

Indnttry. — This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  the  Cheyennes  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  few  dollars  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  'l  secured  for  them 
the  contract  to  furnish  400  cords  of  wood  and  30  tons  of  hay  for  Camp  Merritt,  the 
military  post  here,  and  also  authority  to  purchase  from  them  117  cords  of  wood  and 
200  tons  of  hay  for  the  agency,  for  which  they  received  $4,109.50;  they  also  received 
$2,919.28  for  transportation  of  freight,  making  a  total  of  $7,028.78  for  the  year. 

At  the  time  I  directed  them  to  cut  and  bring  iu  the  wood  I  supposed  it  would  take 
them  months  to  fill  the  contract,  but  a  few  days  after  giviug  the  order,  while  riding 
overthe  hills,  1  came  upon  a  party  of  woo<l  cutters,  and  was  astonished  at  the  amount 
they  had  cnt,  and  saw  that  if  the  other  parties  nad  cut  as  much  they  had  already 
enough  to  fill  the  contract.  I  at  once  started  runners  to  stop  cutting  and  tell  all 
hands  to  bring  in  what  they  had  cnt.  As  a  result  of  their  work  I  received  517  cords  of 
wood;  all  of  it  cut  and  delivered  within  two  weeks  after  the  order  had  been  given 
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out.  The  hav  was  also  cut  and  delivered  within  a  month.  This  has  demonstrated 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Che^ennes  will  work  if  by  working  they  can  see  a  dollar  in 
sight  and  thereby  better  their  condition.  They  are  intelligent,  quick  to  grasp  an 
idea,  and  are  eager  for  work.  Scarcely  a  day  but  someone  makes  an  appeal  for  work, 
but  unfortunately  there  is  no  regular  work  about  the  agency  for  more  than  a  few 
men.  I  always  give  them  irregnlar  work  when  it  can  be  done^  and  often  make  work 
in  order  to  encourage  them. 

Daadng  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  among  the  Cheyennes.  I  have  not  forbid- 
den it,  but  have  discouraged  its  continuance.  When  Itook  charge  of  the  agency  I 
found  they  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  two  days  for  the  issues,  and  in  couseauence 
the  ludians  would  camp  for  three  or  four  days  all  together  near  the  dance  noiise, 
and  the  result  was  dancing  for  two  or  three  nights.  1  saw  this  must  be  corrected, 
and.orderi'd  the  camps  to  be  scattered  aud  the  issue  to  be  made  in  one  day;  also 
that  the  Indians  should  return  to  tiieir  homes  after  receiving  rations.  Since  then 
they  arrive  at  the  agency  on  Thursday  evening,  draw  their  rations  on  Friday,  most 
of  them  start  for  home  the  same  evening,  and  id]  are  gone  by  Saturday  noon.  There 
have  been  but  two  dances  at  the  agency  this  year,  one  on  the  4th  of  July  (by 
request),  the  other  a  few  weeks  a^o.  The  latter,  however,  proved  a  failure  on 
account  of  the  small  nnmber  participating  therein.  Opposite  the  St.  Labre's  Mis- 
sion is  a  dance  house.  Father  Van  der  V^elden  informs  me  that  there  has  not  been 
a  dance  there  this  year,  though  formerly  they  danced  there  nearly  every  night. 

Porcupine,  who  had  1>een  tne  representative  of  the  so-called  Messiah  to  the  Chey- 
ennes, a  prophet  and  leader  of  the  ghost  dancers,  was,  after  repeated  interviews, 
convinced  that  his  Messiah  was  a  false  god  and  said  he  would  take  my  advice  anu 
make  a  white  man  of  himself.  He  h:is  been  for  the  past  three  months  assist^uit 
farmer  at  the  agency.  Howling  Woll,  auother  prophet  of  the  Messiah  and  a  ^host 
thincer,  was  also  won  over  (as  Porcupine  had  been),  and  is  now  my  avowed  friend, 
though  for  years  he  had  refused  to  visit  the  agency  or  to  see  au  agent. 

EdooatioiL — The  only  onportimity  aDorded  these  Indians  for  educating  their  chH- 
dren  is  the  St.  Labre's  Mission,  located  on  Tongue  River,  about  25  miles  from  the 
agency,  which  has  a  capacity  for  about  forty-live  pupils,  and  the  agency  day 
school,  with  a  capacity  for  thirty  pupils,  which  is  only  available  to  those  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  agency.  This  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  these  people 
for  the  reason  that  there  are  about  300  children  of  school  age. 

I  wouhl  most  earnestly  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year  for  a  boarding 
school.  I  am  convinced  that  a  school  built  to  accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils  of  both  Hexes  could  be  kept  well  tilled.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  cheapest  and 
only  way  to  civilize  these  people.  1  have  reason  to  believe  from  what  I  know  of 
these  Indians  that  once  they  got  properly  ststrted  on  the  road  to  civilization  their 
progress  would  be  much  more  rapid  than  most  tribes.  I  therefore  hope  that  early 
steps  will  bo  taken  in  this  direction. 

My  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  home  education  is  strengthened  by  my  intercourse 
with  the  tribe,  as  well  as  by  careful  thought  on  the  subject.  The  parents  are  opposed 
to  sending  their  children  any  distance  from  home,  and  are  more  in  sympathy  witli 
the  reservation  school  on  account  of  coming  in  frequent  contact  with  their  children 
during  term  time  and  having  them  home  during  vacation.  This  undoubtedly  woold 
aid  in  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  whole  tribe,  for  they  would  nnconscionsly 
be  benetited  by  this  association  with  their  children.  Though  the  advancement  of  the 
pupils  might  not  be  so  rapid,  I  am  convinced  it  would  be  more  beneficial  and 
permanent. 

One  half  of  each  day  should  be  spent  in  intellectual  training,  and  the  other  half  in 
industrial  work,  such  as  washing,  cooking,  baking,  sowing,  etc.,  for  the  girls,  and 
the  boys  instructed  in  the  practical  work  of  life,  special  attention  given  to  stock 
raising  and  the  use  of  tools  that  are  in  daily  use. 

The  higher  education  as  taught  in  the  large  training  schools  should  be  restricted 
to  those  who  desire  to  leani  trades  or  to  prepare  themselves  for  teachers  or  the  higher 
positions  in  life.  With  this  in  view  the,  pupils  to  be  transferred  from  reservation 
schools  should  be  selected  according  to  their  capabilities  and  tastes. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  St.  Labre's  Mission  was  a  very  pleasant  surprise,  for 
the  reason  that  the  children  appeared  before  an  audience  for  the  first  time  and  car- 
ried out  the  programme  with  a  good  showing,  creditable  to  the  educational  charac- 
ter of  the  school. 

Improvmnenti. — There  have  been  a  number  of  good,  substantial  improvements 
made  at  this  agency  during  the  past  year  which  have  not  only  greatly  improved  the 
appearance  ol  tbe  place  but  have  adde<l  to  the  comfort  of  everyone  nere.  The  old, 
dilapidated  buildings,  that  were  in  need  of  repair  and  were  badly  sitnated,  have 
l>een  moved  and  rebuilt  without  cost  to  the  Government  other  than  the  expenditure 
of  material  on  hand  for  repairs,  the  work  being  done  by  agency  employees.  A  good, 
substantial  log  stable  80  by  20  feet,  with  capacity  for  twelve  animals,  has  been  con- 
structed, with  granary  and  harness  room  attached.    One  of  the  old  stables  has  been 
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Tsmoved  to  &  more  convenieut  place  and  converted  into  an  ice  hoase.  The  old  ice 
hoosQ,  which  was  too  small,  baa  been  moved  and  rebailt,  and  la  now  used  for  storing 
coal  for  winter  s  use.  The  other  stable  will  be  used  to  enlarge  the  blacksmith  shop, 
the  present  one  beiug  too  small.  The  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  physician 
as  quarters  and  dispensary  has  been  moved  to  a  more  desirable  locality,  and  is  now 
osed  as  a  dispensary  aud  reception  room  for  the  Indians.  The  police  ffoarters  have 
been  moved  and  rebuilt  at  a  more  convenient  place.  A  bridge  70  feet  long  has  been 
bailt  across  a  ravine  which  divides  the  agency.  This  will  be  a  great  convenience, 
especially  in  winter,  when  it  is  almost  impassable,  on  account  of  filling  with  snow. 
The  eorrals  at  the  slaughterhouse  have  been  rebuilt;  new  gates,  chutes,  and 
*'  Bqneezers"  for  branding  nave  been  made;  the  scales  have  been  overhauled,  with 
the  result  that  it  now  reijnires  but  half  the  time  to  accomplish  the  work.  Neat 
new  fences  have  been  bnilt  throughout  the  agency.  A  new  one-Ktory  double  log 
house  <bnilt  by  authority  from  the  Indian  Ofhoe),  for  physician  and  clerk,  together 
with  an  addition  to  the  agent's  quarters,  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $500.  Two 
wells  have  been  sunk  for  the  benefit  of  school  and  employees,  at  a  cost  of  $45  each. 

Indiaa  poliee. — The  force  consists  of  a  captain  and  nine  privates.  They  are  selected 
from  and  remain  in  their  respective  camps  for  duty,  except  the  captain  and  two  of 
the  privates,  who  are  kept  on  duty  constantly  at  the  agency.  The  privates  are 
relieved  every  two  weeks.  They  have  been  faithful  in  preserving  peace  and  gnard- 
ing  Goveniment  property,  and  have  performed  arduous  duties. 

Tii^tMiM — This  tribe  numbers  at  present  1,333  Indians — 610  males,  723  females;  308 
males  above  18  years  of  age,  467  females  above  14  years  of  age,  and  299  school 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  ob^ient  servant, 

Oko.  W.  H.  Stouch, 
Ckiptain  Third  Tnfantry,  Acting  CniUsd  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  OMAHA  AND  WINNEBAGO  AGENCY. 

Omaha  and  Winnkbaoo  Agkncy,  Nkbr.,  An^fust  20,  1895, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  census  of  the  Omahas  and  Winuebagoes  of 
Jnne  SO,  1895,  and  to  submit  the  following  annual  report: 

OMAIIAS. 

Total  population 1, 182 

Males  above  18  years 293 

Females  above.l4  years 365 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 240 

Attending  school 1.50 

Not  attending  school 120 

The  Omahas  are  considered  self-supporting,  and  are  so  to  a  large  degree,  as  they 
pay  the  expenses  of  ^he  boarding  school  and  shops  pertaining  thereto  and  live  upon 
the  proceeds  of  their  lands — eitner  the  amount  received  upon  leases  thereof  or  by 
sale  of  the  products  of  lands  cultivated  by  themselves.  They  have,  however,  re- 
ceived some  assistance  during  the  fiscal  ^ear  1895  from  the  Government. 

Bdnoatium. — The  Oiu&ha  school  has  during  the  past  year  been  extremely  well  con- 
ducted; the  pupils  numbering  93,  while  the  capacity  of  the  school  is  85.  The  water 
system  for  the  present  school,  mentione<l  last  year,  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  an- 
other building,  containing  a  dormitory  for  boys,  general  assembly  room,  etc.,  is 
badly  needed.  Special  requests  and'  estimates  for  these  improvements  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Department,  and  no  doubt  will  be  granted.  A  report  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Omaha  school  is  transmitted  herewith,  giving  the  details. 

There  are  three  "district  day  schools'*  on  the  reservation  and  another  in  course  of 
eonstmction. 

Leaset. — Nearly  all  of  the  Omahas  have  leased  their  lands  under  the  Department's 
regulations,  but  in  some  cases  illegal  lessees  refused  to  vacate,  and  as  the  local  courts 
are  notoriously  in  favor  of  the  unauthorized  lessee,  it  has  caused  much  difllculty  to 
eject  the  trespassers;  but  the  wcirk  has  been  gradually  accomplished,  and  in  the  near 
future  that  will  not  be  the  cause  of  any  trouble.  The  injunction  of  B.  T.  Hull  A 
Sods  is  still  in  force  against  me,  but  it  is  expected  that  that  will  soon  be  dissolved, 
and  then  the  work  of  Anally  ridding  this  reservation  of  every  trespasser  or  unanthor- 
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ized  person  will  be  carried  out  complotely.  There  are  a  nnmlter  of  OmahaA  who  lia've 
been  influenced  to  say  that  they  do  not  want  an  agent  to  control  their  leases.  Tiic^se 
Indians  have  learned  to  seize  unallotted  lands,  lease  them  to  whites,  and  pocket  t»lie 
proceeds,  and  are  urged  on  to  this  practice  not  only  by  the  whites  who  are  interested 
m  these  lands,  bnt  by  the  associates  of  said  white-s,  who  are  desirous  of  overthro^w- 
ing  agency  supervision  in  all  ways.  Indians  have  been  induced  to  threaten  me  ^vitli 
suits  at  law  because  I  have  decided  adversely  to  their  occupancy  of  unallotted  lauds, 
used  by  them  for  their  personal  benefit  and  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  tribe. 

Horals  and  crimes. — The  use  of  intoxicants  among  the  Omahas  is  greater  than  for- 
merly. Every  inducement  is  held  out  to  them  to  drink  liqnor,  and  no  punishmeot  is 
awarded  them  practically  for  habitual  and  excessive  intoxication.  Some  few  h&vo 
been  arrested  and  fined  lightly  or  kept  confined  for  a  short  time:  but  the  profit  to  tlie 
whit«  whisky  peddler  is  too  grea^  and  the  punishment  for  the  sale  of  liquor  too  inade- 
quate to  the  crime  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  tra£8c.  The  establishment  of  a 
police  force  will,  I  think,  assist  in  the  control  of  the  sale  of  the  intoxicants,  espe- 
cially among  the  smaller  peddlers,  known  as  **  bootleggers." 

The  Omahas  continue  to  practice  many  of  their  old  customs,  the  older  members  of 
the  tribe  inducing  the  younger  ones  to  "  dance"  and  the  younger  girls  to  receive  the 
**bluespot,"  Every  exertion  has  been  made  to  prevent  this,  but  without  material 
eflbct.  A  few  are  influenced  for  their  good,  but  the  attendance  of  large  numbers  of 
whites  upon  their  barbaric  festivities  encourages  the  keeping  up  of  the  practices. 
The  whites  who  depend  upon  the  vices  of  the  Indians  from  which  to  obtain  tlioir 
own  living  are  responsible  for  the  evil  condition  which  exists. 

The  lociil  courts  and  the  United  States  district  courts  do  not  seem  to  realize  the 
depth  of  depravity  to  which  these  white  men  have  fallen,  nor  the  gravity  of  the 
crime  they  are  continually  committing — that  of  selling  whisky  to  the  Indians  and 
debauching  them  in  other  ways  thereby.  They  are  not  punished  sufficiently  when 
convicted. 

The  legislation  proposed  last  session  on  the  subject  will,  I  trust,  be  brought  up 
and  accomplished  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

There  are  fourteen  living  in  a  state  of  polygamy „with  which  I  have  interfered 
only  to  the  extent  of  removing  two  members  of  the  coimoil  for  the  offense  and 
advistng  against  it. 

Farmmg. — The  Omahas  have  not  increased  largely  the  farming  area  of  their  hold- 
ings themselves — they  find  it  easier  to  obtain  money  by  leasing  their  lands — but 
there  are  among  them  a  number  of  good  farmers.  The  majority  of  them,  however, 
do  not  seek  to  larm,  further  than  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary.  These  latter, 
as  well  as  the  others,  are  housed,  have  pasture  in  summer  for  their  horses,  and  mostly 
till  a  patch  of  ground,  putting  in  com  or  wheat,  or  both,  sufficient  to  scrape  through 
the  winter;  usually  falling  short,  however,  of  a  full  supply.  They  have  broken 
out  and  are  farming  about  1,000  acres  more  than  they  workeqlast  year. 

WINNEBAGOKS. 

Total  population 1,208 

Males  above  18  years 392 

Females  above  14  years 432 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 243 

Attending  school 200 

Not  attending  school 130 

Agrionltnie. — There  has  been  a  slight  increase  over  last  year  in  breaking  out  lands, 
but  some  of  those  cultivated  last  year  by  Indians  were  leased  this  year.  In  one  caae 
the  man  became  paralyzed;  the  others  were  too  old  or  were  minors,  and  those  who 
worked  the  land  for  them  worked  other  lands. 

The  remarks  that  were  made  last  vear  still  apply  to  the  lands  then  in  litigation, 
and  it  seems  that  illei^al  lessees  are  holding  on — through  the  assistance  of  moneyed 
institutions  and  politicians — to  the  lands  on  the  reservation  the  occupancy  of  which 
by  them  has  been  decided  imlAwful  and  they  denominated  trespassers.  In  the  near 
future,  however,  it  is  now  thought  that  all  illegal  occupancy  of  lands  on  this  reser- 
vation will  cease. 

Seed  was  issued  this  year  as  follows:  Wheat,  1,000  bushels;  oats,  1,000  bushels; 
corn,  500  bushels;  potatoes,  500  bushels.  The  small  grain  planted  this  year  is 
remarkably  fine,  and  the  potatoes  are  an  excellent  crop.  The  corn  bids  fair  to  be 
a  large  yield,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  at  this  time  presents  the  promise  of 
a  bountiful  harvest. 

Sdnoation. — The  school  has  about  doubled  its  number  of  pupils  of  two  years  ago 
and  the  first  part  of  last  year.  There  has  been  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the 
appearance  of  the  nupils  this  year.  The  use  of  the  Winnebago  language  has  almost 
entirely  ceased.  The  work  of  the  superintendent,  teachers,  and  employees  has  been 
very  good,  and  the  plant  exhibits  in  every  department  the  skill  and  labor  bestowed 
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opon  it.     A  report  of  the  snperintendent  is  forwarded  herewith,  in  which  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  school  is  inade. 

Munonary  work. — The  missionary  work  here  seems  to  be  nnfruitfnl,  there  being 
thirteen  communicants  reported  tliis  j'ear,  while  fifteen  were  reported  last  year. 

Boad  xnaking  and  repairixig. — A  number  of  Indians  have  worked  out  their  poll  tax 
this  year.    About  20  miles  have  been  worked. 

Allotmenti— There  have  been  no  new  allotments  during  the  year.  The  work  of 
investigating  where  the  land  is  held  under  an  allotment  certificate  aft-erwards  not 
approved,  or  of  laud  held  under  a  patent  which  was  at  one  time  relinquished,  or 
between  claimants  for  the  same  land,  goes  slowly  on;  but  constant  interruptions 
occur,  and  it  is  a  long  and  a  tedious  process  i<o  develop  the  facts.  There  are  some, 
as  previously  reported,  who  have  not  yet  been  allotted  lands  on  this  reservation. 

J^mployees. — The  clerks,  farmers,  physicinn,  interpreter,  and  mechanics  are  excel- 
lent in  their  respective  positions,  and  they  are  employed  continuously  and  arduously 
in  their  different  vocations. 

TiiHi<m  police. — The  police,  who  were  increased  in  number  to  twenty  during  the 
year,  have  been  used  to  advantage  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  in  ejecting  ille- 
gal lessees.  Much  antagonism  has  been  displayed  toward  them  by  the  whites  both 
on  and  oft"  the  reservation,  but,  regardless  of  anything  except  their  orders,  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  perform  their  duty.  Upon  rfeceiving  an  order  from  me  not  to  permit 
anyone  to  interfere  with  them  while  they  were  in  the  execution  of  their  office  they 
arreeted  and  brought  in  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  had  attempted  to  arrest  one 
of  their  number  S)r  a  previous  carrying  out  of  one  of  my  orders.  The  case  of  the 
sherill'  is  now  pending  in  the  United  States  district  oourt,  before  which  he  was 
stfrai^ed  under  the  charge  of  obstructing  an  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

The  duty  performed  by  the  four  policemen  prior  to  the  date  the  number'  was 
increased  to  twenty  was  valuable.  A  great  deal  of  timber  cutting  was  stopped,  and 
information  filed  against  whisky  peddlers,  and  their  courier  work  was  done  cheer- 
folly  and  well.  The  additional  sixteen  have,  together  with  the  others,  been  faithful, 
and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  It  is  need- 
less to  say,  perhaps,  that  those  who  faltered  are  no  longer  policemen.  As  a  body 
these  policemen  are  good,  and  when  properly  offi  cered  would  make  a  fine  force.  They 
ivere  not  sufficiently  strong  in  numbers  to  cope  with  the  illegal  lessees  and  their  sup- 
porters, and  1  requested  and  obtained  an  increase  of  the  force,  which  since  July  1, 
lS9^t  has  numbered  seventy. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  H.  Bkck, 
Captain  J  Tenth  Cavalry,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Omaha  School. 

Omaha  Industrial  School. 
Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr.,  August  l!t,  1895. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmitmy  annaal  report  for  the  Omaba  industrial  school  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  J  one  30,  1895. 

The  f^eneral  conduct  of  the  school  has  been  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  year,  trying,  however, 
to  msJce  advancement  all  along  the  line.  The  work  on  the  whole  has  been  quite  successful  in  all 
departments. 

Aside  from  the  training  received,  the  farm  and  garden  were  of  little  value  on  account  of  the  very 
severe  drought.  The  prospects  of  the  present  year  are  not  much  more  flattering,  as  the  season  in  this 
locality  has  oeen  very  dry.  Besides  the  usual  crops  grown  on  the  8chtK>l  farm,  we  sowed  this  spring 
10  acres  of  alfalfa,  wiiich  grew  nicely  during  the  spring  months,  but  the  present  indications  are  that 
it  will  not  survive  the  dry  weather.  Wo  have  been  very  anxious  for  the  success  of  this  <  rop,  so  that 
tiie  Omahas  may  see  its  value.    The  soil  seems  to  be  suitable  for  the  successful  growth  of  this  grass. 

Shops. — The  school  shops  have  been  unable  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  tribe.  There  have  been  no  boys 
regularly  detailed  to  the  shops,  although  there  has  been  agreat  deal  of  work  pertaining  to  this  depart- 
ment doiio  by  the  boys. 

The  reason  that  there  have  been  no  boys  detailed  to  the  shops  is  that  there  have  been  none  suit- 
able for  that  purpose.  The  Omahas  have  been  so  continuously  engaged  in  dancing,  feasting,  racing, 
and  similar  pastimes  during  the  i)ast  year  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  large  boys  who  would 
be  desirable  apprentices  in  the  shops.  A  few  large  boys  were  enrolled  during  the  winter  months,  but 
as  soon  as  the  "tom-toms  "  summoning  the  peojile  to  tne  feasts  and  dances  sounded  on  the  neighbor- 
ing hills  in  the  spring  school  life  seemed  to  have  lost  its  charms,  and  we  were  unable  to  retain  some 
of  the  large  boys  ancTgirls  in  school  These  very  unfavorable  conditions  existing  in  the  home  life  of 
the  Omahas  extended  their  influences  over  the  pupils  in  the  school,  very  much  to  their  detriment. 
Agency  police  have  been  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  we  look  forward  to  valuable  assistance 
from  toem  in  regard  to  keeping  pupils  in  continuous  attendance. 

An  especial  effort  was  made  to  secure  as  many  small  children  for  the  school  as  possible.  It  has 
been  customary  among  the  Omaho.H  not  to  send  ttieir  children  at  an  early  age.  as  they  say,  "  not  until 
they  are  able  to  take  c<ire  of  themselves  "  This  is  usually  very  detrimental  to  the  child,  as  he  is  liable 
to  take  care  of  himself  to  the  extent  of  staying  from  school  altogether.  There  are  many  young  men 
and  women  of  the  Omaha  tribe  that  can  neither  read  nor  write  and  practically  know  no  English. 
The  caase  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  very  frequently,  Is  the  fact  that  tney  were  kept  from  school  so 
long  that  they  could  not  accustom  themselves  to  school  life,  and  when  placed  in  school  would  at  the 
flni  opportunity  run  away.    This  is  more  especially  true  of  the  boys. 
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ImprovonMiktft.~Th6re  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  appeurance  of  the  ochool  dnrins  tti* 
yoAi'.  All  the  buildings  were  attractively  and  aniformly  painted  on  the  outHide.  The  main  building 
nH;<*ivcd  a  thorough  renovation,  the  wowlwork  received  a  coat  of  paint,  some  of  the  rooms  were 
pa|>ered,  the  dormitories  were  oalcimined.  The  yard  has  been  enlarged  and  IncIoiMMl  with  a  ne»( 
pieket  fence,  the  boys  doing  a  ^reatdeal  of  this  work.  Floriculture  has  been  an  especial  feature  of 
ttie  spring  work,  the  girls  taking  an  active  iiart  and  assisting  with  the  work  of  preparing  the  beds, 
plsnting  seeds,  bulbs,  and  shrubs,  and  in  otherwise  helping  to  beautify  the  yard. 

Stock.— Our  school  stock  consists  of  horses,  cattle,  ana  bogs,  all  of  which  are  in  good  condition.  The 
pasture  was  enlarged  in  the  early  spring,  adding  about  lOU  acre»  to  our  former  pasture.  This  baa 
amply  supplied  the  stock  with  grass.  One  very  disagreeable  feature  of  the  pantnre  is  the  absence  of 
water,  which  necessitates  tlie  ariving  of  stock  twice  daily  to  a  neiglibonni^  creek.  A  windmill, 
pnmp,  tank,  and  well  have  been  asked  for,  and  when  these  shall  have  been  furuished  our  pasture  will 
oe  amply  supplied  with  water. 

Sanitary.— Aside  from  scrofula,  which  is  very  prevalent  in  the  Omaha  tribe,  and  a  siege  of  la  grippe 
shortly. after  the  Christmas  vacation  (a  special  rei>ort  of  which  was  made  in  the  January  montbly 
report  from  this  school),  the  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  good.  One  boy  enrolled  in 
the  school  died.  He  was  taken  from  school  to  be  treated  by  the  medicine  men  and  died  under  their 
^■eatment. 

ITowever,  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  school  are  not  good,  there  being  no  water  system  other  than 
a  windmill  and  small  cistern,  which  is  not  adequate.  There  is  no  sewerage  system.  The  sanitary 
condition  of  the  boys'  dormitory  is  very  bad,  it  not  being  suitable  for  dormitory  purposes.  This  ha« 
been  represented  to  the  Department  through  the  agent,  al.no  by  inspectors  and  supervisors  visiting 
the  school.  In  fact,  plans  and  speciKcations  are  now  on  61e  at  Washington.  It  is  earnestlv  hope>d 
that  this  matter  will  receive  immediate  favorable  consideration  from  the  Department,  so  that  thia 
nn favorable  condition  of  affidrs  ma^  be  remediccl  before  the  commencement  of  another  Hchool  year. 

Visitors.— The  school  has  been  visited  officially  by  the  school  visitors  (Omaha  Indians),  Captain 
Beck,  acting  agent,  Inspectors  Faison  and  McLaughlin,  and  Supervisor  Moss. 

Taking  everj'thing  into  consideration,  the  school  year  has  been  successful,  although  there  have  been 


many  discouraging  features  in  connection  with  It. 
The  thanks  of  the  school  are  < 


I  are  extended  to  Captain  Beck  and  the  Department  for  the  courteous  trea^ 
mont  received  at  their  hands. 
Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Fbbd.  C.  CA3IPBKLL,  Superintendent. 

The  SlTPERINTBirDBNT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLB. 

(Through  Capt  William  H.  Beck,  acting  TTnited  States  Indian  agent.) 


Rkport  of  Superintendent  of  Winnebago  School. 

Winnebago  School,  July  Si,  189S. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  of  the  Winnebago  school  for  year 
endetl  June  30,  1895.  I  became  superintendent  of  the  school  December  4,  1894,  and  the  report  will 
dwell  more  minutely  from  that  date.  Superintendent  E.  B.  Atkinson  left  the  school  November  15, 
and  from  that  time  to  December  4  the  school  was  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Alice  Haines,  teacher. 

The  enrollment  of  the  Hcbool  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  was  83,  but  I  found  in  actual  attendance  only 
69,  the  other  14  pupils  being  absent  without  leave.  I  soon  learned  that  that  kind  of  absenteeism  was 
a  chronic  condition  at  this  school,  and  that  the  general  prograss  of  the  school  was  greatly  retarded  by 
it.  By  the  middle  of  February  the  custom  was  etfectually  abolished,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of 
the  school  year  the  attendance  was  very  regular.  The  enrollment  Continued  to  increase  until  It 
reache<l  102,  with  a  regular  attendance  of  nearly  90—55  boys  and  35  girls. 

As  the  new  plant  has  been  di^cribed  by  Superintendent  Atkinson  and  others,  I  will  briefly  point 
out  wherein  improvements  should  be  made* for  the  accommodation  of  the  school.  The  girls'  dormitory 
is  a  larger  and  oetterarranged  building  than  the  boys'  dormitory,  and  except  that  no  provision  was 
made  for  a  play  room  is  a  very  satisfactory  building.  It  will  accommodate  without  crowding  forty- 
flve  girls  and  the  female  employees. 

But  the  boys*  dormitory  is  entirely  too  small  for  the  large  nnmber  of  boys  that  WMit  to  go  to  tb« 
school.  Ko  provision  whatever  was  made  originaUv  for  play  rooms  or  an  assembly  room.  There  are 
three  small  schoolrooms,  two  of  which  are  so  seated  that  about  thirty  pupils  can  1>e  accommodated  in 
each.  The  smaller  one,  14  by  21  feet,  is  now  used  for  a  dormitory,  and  by  laying  floors  in  the  basement 
rooms  a  good  play  room  has  been  provided.  But  even  with  these  additional  advantages  the  bo3rs'  dor- 
mitory is  crowded  to  accommodate  fifty  boys.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  there  are 
many  boys  on  the  reservation  who  ought  to  be  in  school,  but  can  not  because  of  lack  of  room.  Inspect- 
ors MoOormack  and  McLaughlin  have  both  urged  additional  accommodations  at  the  boys'  dormitory. 
The  greatest  need  of  this  school  is  a  Mring  running  from  the  south  of  the  boys  building,'  24  by  45  feet, 
two  stories  high,  with  first  floor  fitted  for  assembly  rooms  and  the  second  story  for  dormitories.  Thia 
school  could  easily  be  built  up  to  a  large  school,  as  the  Indian  parents  seem  favorable  to  education  and 
give  the  school  a  good  support. 

Schoolroom  work.— From  September  1, 1894,  to  January  1, 1895,  only  one  teacher.  Miss  Alice  Hatnes, 
was  employed. 

With  such  a  number  of  children  the  work  done  was  necessarily  nnsatisfactory.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  younger  children  did  not  go  into  the  schoolroom  at  all.  January  1, 1895,  the  primary  department 
was  organized,  with  Miss  Anna  R.  Parker  as  teacher.  On  February  4  she  was  relieved  by  Miss 
Helena  Campbell,  a  civil-service  teacher.  The  work  of  these  two  teachers  in  this  department  was  of 
a  very  high  order,  and  the  progress  made  in  that  room  was  remarkable.  The  work  in  the  more 
advanced  grades,  under  Miss  Haines,  was  satisfactory  also.  I  think  that  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the 
school  never  made  so  much  progress  during  nny  previous  kIx  mouths  of  its  history. 

Rspecial  attention  has  been  paid  to  English  speaking.  During  the  month  of  December.  1804,  the 
school  was  a  Winuebago-speaking  school.  During  the  last  five  months  it  was  an  English-speaking 
school. 

Indnstrial  work.— The  industrial  e<lueAtion  of  the  boys  has  been  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Louis  L. 
Meeker,  the  industrial  teacher,  along  the  lines  usual  in  such  schools.  Nearly  100  acres  of  growing 
crops  have  been  planted.  Especial  attention  to  caring  for  and  raising  stock  has  been  given,  and  some 
of  the  older  boys  have  l»een  instructed  in  sloyd  and  joiner  work. 

The  girls  have  been  well  taught  in  honsekeepiug,  sewing,  cooking,  and  laundry  work.  The 
employees  who  have  taught  theee Industries  have  done  it  satisfaotoiily. 
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Ob  aeeount  of  the  exceaaiTe  drought  last  year  no  crop  was  raised  ou  the  school  farm  except  75 
bushels  of  com.  Kotwithstaoding  the  ;;reat  lack  of  vegetables,  the  school  table  was  set  with  a  good 
varietur  of  wholesome  food  the  year  aroiind. 

Health. — One  boy  broke  his  lee  and  had  it  amputated  abortly  before  my  arrival.*  Several  of  the  girls 
had  aore  eves,     fexcept  these,  the  whole  school  has  been  in  excellent  health  during  the  entire  vear. 

■•eds.— The  school  is  overstocked  with  bogs  (50).  and  about  one-half  of  them  should  be  sold.  The 
school  haa  only  6  cows.  As  there  is  plenty  of  good  pasturing,  6  more  should  be  added,  ^'ew  out- 
koaaee  connected  with  the  system  of  sewerage  should  be  built. 

OraviBg  crops  bid  fair  to  be  very  abnndant. 

Va8xtora.—Sapervisor  Moss  inspected  tbefchool  in  April  and  Inspector  McLaughlin  in  May.  Super- 
visor Moss  gave  many  useful  suggestions,  and  his  advice  was  very  helpful.  The  long  experience 
of  Inspector  McLaughlin  admirably  fits  him  for  making  practical  suggestions  in  school  work  and 
all  nksttera  pertaining  to  Indian  schools,  and  we  were  greatly  benefited  by  his  visit  to  the  school. 
Bat  more  than  all.  it  is  the  constant,  watchful,  intelligent  care  of  Capt.  W.  H.  Beck,  the  agent,  over 
all  the  intareats  of  the  school  that  lias  insured  its  suoceHS.  The  school  is  being  run  on  practical  lines 
that  will  be  beneficial  to  the  Indian  youth  in  his  future  life. 

O.  H.  Parkbr,  Superintendent. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Beck. 

Aetimg  United  Staiea  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  SANTEE  AGENCY. 

Santke  Agency,  Nebr.,  August  31, 1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  my  second  annual  report  for  the  consolidated 
Santee,  Flandreau,  and  Ponea  agencies,  as  follows : 

Santee  and  Ponca  affencies  are  located  in  Knox  County,  Nebr.,  and  Flandreau  in 
Moody  Coonty,  S.  Dal.  • 

8AXTKES. 

The  Santee  Indians  took  their  allotments  in  the  year  1885,  nnder  the  1868  treaty. 
These  allotments  were  afterwards  confirmed  nnder  the  Sioux  agreement  of  1889.  AH 
land  not  taken  by  Indians  at  the  time  went  back  into  public  domain,  and  many  chil- 
dren bom  since  are  unprovided  for.  I  believe  some  provision  Bhould  be  made  for 
iheee  children. 

Abont  70  per  cent  live  on  their  allotments,  and  are  improving  their  places  in  many 
respects.  Many  planted  out  trees  last  spring,  and  some  have  moved  their  dwellings 
to  more  desirable  locations  on  their  allotments.  There  are,  according  to  the  census 
recently  completed,  by  actual  count,  on  the  Bantee  Reservation  980  Indians.  This 
shows  an  increase  over  last  year  of  16. 

The  general  behavior  and  conduct  of  the  tribe  has  been  fairly  good.  No  serious 
crimes  nave  been  committed  during  the  year,  but  petty  irregularities  have  been  too 
eommon.  The  Santees,  as  b  whole,  are  not  addicted  to  drink,  but  there  are  some 
-who  are  confirmed  drunkards  and  think  of  buying  nothing  else  when  they  have 
Dioney  ^iveu  them,  and  it  can  be  truly  said  that  the  great  bane  and  stumbling-block 
to  civibzation  among  the  Indians' is  whisky.  They  are  encouraged  to  driuk  by  the 
saloon  element  in  the  surrounding  towns.  Several  arrests  were  made  and  drunken 
Indians  ponished.  The  greater  per  cent  of  the  drinking  is  done  away  from  the  agency. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  g^eat  majority  of  Indians  who  drink  will  snifer  punish- 
ment rather  than  reveal  where  they  procured  the  whisky.  I  would  suggest  that  a 
law  be  passed  to  make  it  a  crime  to  sell  liquor  to  citizen  Indians  as  well  as  to  tribal 
Indians. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  report  a  much  more  favorable  outlook  for  the  people  of 
this  ageucy  than  a  year  ago.  Kind  Providence  smiled  upon  us  with  timely  and 
seasonable  showers,  fur  which  we  are  very  thankful.  Wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes 
are  very  good,  but  the  continued  drought  for  the  past  six  weeks  has  shortened  the 
com  crop,  and  in  some  districts— where  not  well  cultivated— it  is  a  total  failure. 
Most  of  the  Indians  have  worked  well,  considering  their  discouragements  resulting 
from  the  droughts  of  the  tATO  past  years.  They  feel  much  encouraged  this  year,  and 
many  are  getting  ready  to  do  some  fall  plowing  as  soon  as  thrashing  and  harvesting 
are  tinished.  I  am  encouraged  to  hope  and  expect  greater  efforts  will  be  made  another 
year.  Some  abandoned  land  has  been  reclaimed  and  some  new  breaking  has  been 
done  on  the  allotments  of  young  men,  returned  from  school,  with  a  view  to  building 
np  homes. 

I  estimate  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  this  year  to  be  3,600.  Of  this 
amount  150  was  broken  or  reclaimed.  There  was  Issued  for  seed:  wheat,  2,400  bush- 
els; com,  800  bushels;  oats,  600  bushels;  potatoes,  1,000  bushels. 

Several  self-binders  have  been  purchased  by  the  most  progressive  Indians,  and  I 
feel  it  will  be  throwing  away  money  to  estimate  for  anythmg  short  of  the  latest  im- 
proved machinery.  The  self-raking  machines  issued  heretofore  have  nearly  all  been 
ftbaodoned^  although  some  of  them  are  almost  as  good  as  new.    I  also  find  there  is  a 
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disposition  to  imitate  the  white  farmers,  viz,  to  hnj  machinery  on  credit.  Tlio 
result  is  bad.  By  the  time  they  have  it  paid  for  it  is  worn  out,  as  they  have  no 
buildings  to  store  it  in  when  not  in  use. 

I  believe  the  following  to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  crops  raised  by  the  Santee  people 
this  season:  Wheat,  11,000  bushels;  oats,  8,000  bushels;  corn,  16,000  bushcHs: 
potatoes,  8,000  bushels;  barley,  200  bushels.  One  man  thrashed  525  bushels  oft'  2* 
acres  sowed,  but  the  average  is  15  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  average  about  30  bashels, 
and  the  potato  crop  is  excellent. 

Civilization. —Although  these  ])eople  are  citizens,  some  of  them  are  slow  to  abandon 
their  time-honored  customs.  One  camp  or  neighborhood  still  persists  in  having  tbe 
Indian  grass^dance,  which  is  in  itself  simple  amusement,  and  if  it  were  not  for  liquor, 
repeating  old  deeds  of  savage  bravery,  and  giving  things  away,  there  conhl  be  bat 
little  objection  to  it.  1  have  succeeded  in  breaking  it  up  to  some  extent  by  with- 
holding rations,  but  visiting  Indians  generally  start  them  again.  All  the  Indians 
dress  as  whites.  Only  one  Santee  wears  long  hair.  Another  custom  they  are  slomr 
to  abandon  is  their  propensity  to  roam.  They  like  to  visit  and  congregate  to  talk 
and  feast.  They  often  select  for  these  nmusemento  the  best  time  tor  sowing  and 
caring  for  their  crops,  haying,  and  harvesting. 

Sanitary.— The  general  health  of  the  Indians  is  good,  and  births  exceed  the  deaths. 
A  large  per  cent  of  the  deaths  occur  among  the  babies  and  children  under  five  years  of 
age.  Medical  treatment  at  their  homes  is  usually  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  attend- 
ing physician,  as  medicine  is  not  administered  as  prescribed. 

Improvements. — One  new  ice  house  and  granary  has  been  rebuilt,  the  employees' 
building  reshingled  and  refloored,  and  a  new  sidewalk  has  been  put  down.  New 
fences  have  been  built  around  the  agency  dwellings,  and  necessary  repairs  made  to 
school  fences  and  around  school  farms.  The  waterworks  svstem  is  completed,  and 
hydrants  have  been  placed  in  nearly  every  yard,  making  loss  to  bnildings  by  fire 
much  less  probable. 

At  present  the  mill  is  bein^  overhauled  and  new  machinery  added,  nnder^he  super- 
vision of  P.  B.  Uordon,  superintendent  of  work.  When  complete  we  expect  to  be  able 
to  compete  with  neighboring  mills  m  quality  of  flour,  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  manufacture  25  per  cent.  The  flour  that  has  been  manufactured  and  issuecl  has 
given  perfect  satisfaction.  The  Indians  say  they  never  had  snob  good  flour  as  tliat 
used  during  the  past  year.  All  the  flour  for  the  school  and  for  the  tribe  was  ground 
at  the  mill. 

Education. — The  burning  of  the  boarding  school  and  laundry  buildings  the  past 
spring  was  a  serious  loss  to  this  reservation.  It  is  still  a  mystery  as  i<i  how  tbe  Are 
originated  in  the  school  building  proper.  Although  crowded,  we  managed  to  keep 
about  seventy  of  the  smaller  children  at  school  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  had  very 
successful  work  accomplished.  The  closing  exercises  were  held  outdoors,  and  were 
creditable  to  all  connected  with  the  school. 

At  present  we  are  erecting  temporary  bnildings  to  accommodate  pupils  till  tbe 
permanent  building  is  replaced.  A  permanent  school  building  should  be  oonstrncted 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  would  recommend  a  collection  of  detached  bnildings  on  plans 
submitted  July  27.  No  plan  should  be  adopted  wKere  kitchen  and  dormitories  wonld 
be  under  one  roof. 

Contracts  for  tuition  with  six  difierent  school  districts  were  entered  into  the  past 
year  with  an  attendance  of  about  thirty-ti  ve  pupils.  I  think  good  results  will  accom- 
pany this  move.  The  mixing  of  white  and  Indian  children  can  not  bat  have  a  good 
result. 

Missioiiary  work. — Tlie  missionary  work  of  the  agency  is  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Episcopal  and  Congregational  societies. 

The  Congregational  is  under  the  able  management  of  Dr.  Riggs,  who  has  given  the 
energy,  talent,  and  devotion  of  a  noble  life  to  the  upbuilding  and  Christianizing  of 
the  Santee  people.  He  understands  the  nature  of  the  Indians  thoroughly,  and  has 
their  best  interests  at  heart.  His  advice  is  always  heeded,  because  they  have  the 
ntmost  coniidence  in  his  sincerity  and  honesty.  Several  native  missionaries  are 
nnder  his  charge,  and  have  appointments  at  various  stations  on  the  reservation. 
Much  good  work  is  accomplished  by  them. 

The  Episcopal  church,  under  the  direction  of  the  able  and  experienced  bishop, 
Right  Rev.  \V.  H.  Hare,  of  South  Dakota,  and  in  the  immediat-e  charge  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Cook,  of  Yankton  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  has  made  much  progress,  so  much  so  that  an 
enlargement  of  the  church  at  the  agency  is  contemplated,  and  1  undersfand  that  $225 
has  been  raised  by  the  Indians  for  that  purpose.  Missionary  work  should  be  given 
every  encouragement  possible.  Rev.  William  Holmes,  the  native  clergyman  who 
resides  at  the  agency,  is  doing  a  great  work  among  his  people. 

Stock. — I  regret  to  report  that  stock  raising  received  a  severe  blow  by  the  drought 
of  the  two  past  years.  There  was  not  one-third  enough  hay  saved  last  season  to 
properly  winter  the  stock.  The  loss  of  stock  was  heavy.  Many  sold  their  cattle  and 
others  butchered  in  order  to  prevent  death  by  starvatiou.    Those  who  attempted  to 
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keep  them  loet  about  one- third.  The  outlook  for  stock  raisiug  is  far  from  encourag- 
ing here.  The  pasturage  is  limited  and  their  stock  is  always  getting  them  into 
trouble,  and  some  white  men  take  every  advantage  of  them  when  stock  intrudes  on 
their  premises. 

PONCA. 

Ponca  snbagency  is  located  north  of  Niobrara  River,  in  the  Niobrara,  Missouri, 
and  PoDca  Crei^k  valleys.  The  Poncas  are  good  farmers,  and  have  worked  well  the 
past  season,  and  as  a  result  have  fine  crops. 

FLANDKEAU. 

Flandrean  Agency  is  located  on  the  Sioux  River,  in  Moody  County,  S.  Dak.  It  is  a 
fine  location,  and  the  soil  is  as  productive  for  small  grain  as  any  in  the  State.  Their 
cruxM  of  small  grain  this  year  are  the  best  they  have  had  for  tweuty  years.  One 
great  misfortune  in  their  way  is  the  want  of  fuel,  many  being  forced  to  purchase  coal. 

They  are  greatly  in  debt.  *  Their  lands  did  not  come  under  the  twenty-five  year 
restriction  and  are  subject  to  mortgage,  and  nearly  all  have  encumbered  their  farms. 

Employees. — The  employees  have  been  faithful  and  deserve  great  credit  for  the  zeal 
and  interest  manifested  by  them  in  their  respective  departments. 

Ccmdusion.-^ Although  not  able  to  report  as  rapid  advancement  as  I  could  wish,  yet 
it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  report  much  improvement  and  a  hopeful  outlook  for  the 
future. 

There  has  been  some  dissatisfaction  arising  from  the  fifty-<loIlar  per  capita  pay- 
ment made  to  those  who  had  taken  allotments.  The  girls  who  had  taken  allot- 
mentH  and  married  afterwards  were  not  entitled  to  and  did  not  receive  allotments 
as  their  husbands  were  counte<l  heads  of  families.  There  was  discontent  also  with 
those  who  had  received  money  in  lieu  of  land,  thinking  they  should  receive  this  pay- 
ment. The  Santees  and  Ponca  thought  they  ought  to  have  received  the  cattle,  horses, 
etc.,  promised  to  all  who  had  taken  allotments  under  the  Sioux  agreement.  I  think 
the  fulfillment  of  these  promises  wonld  be  a  great  benefit,  as  they  would  spend  less 
time  charging  neglect  to  the  Government  and  it  would  give  a  stronger  assurance  as  to 
future  dealings.  There  is  another  class,  who  desire  money  in  lieu  of  goods,  etc.,  as 
promised  by  the  Government;  this  is  a  demoralizing  element,  never  satisfied  with 
what  they  receive. 

In  concluding  my  report  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  kind  consideration 
shown  and  to  the  employees  who  have  so  faithfully  discharged  their  duties  during 
the  past  year. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Jos.   CLEiMENTS, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Field  Matron,  Santee  Reservation. 

S/IlNTEE  Aobnct,  Nbbr.,  August  31,  1S95. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  sobmit  my  first  annnal  report  as  field  matron  of  Saotee  Agency,  having 
assomed  the  duties  of  mv  position  September  16,  1894. 

As  the  position  of  field  matron  haa  been  discontinued  for  some  time,  I  had  to  revive  an  interest  in 
the  work  among  the  people.  Many  were  desiroas  of  improving  their  condition  and  willing  to  adopt 
measures  for  their  improreraent,  snd  through  them  I  hope  to  intert'st  othern  and  finally  reach  all  the 
people.  It  seems  like  an  almost  hopeless  task  to  help  these  people  to  improve  their  mode  of  living, 
clean  up  their  houses  and  have  them  kept  so,  see  that  the  sick  arc  properly  cared  for  and  suitable  food 
prepared,  and  enooiirage  them  to  keep  their  garments  clean  and  appear  presentable  without  being  fur^ 
Dished  anything  with  which  to  accomplish  all  this,  except  what  can  l>e  found  around  their  barren 
homes.  It  will  be  a  hard  task ;  and  yet  that  is  what  a  field  matron  is  expected  to  do.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  will  sav  that  I  have  receive*!  many  supplies  from  benevolent  friends  and  societies  in  the  East, 
which  have  oelped  me  very  much. 

Snccess  in  this  line  of  work  depends  on  being  able  to  give  them  something  to  encourage  them  and 
keep  them  interested.  When  you  once  get  them  interested  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness,  and  also  in 
making  garments  neatly  for  their  families,  and  any  improvements  in  house  furnishing  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  pet  material  to  do  with— if  I  can  only  keep  them  interented  in  some  work  that  they  expect  to 
accomplish- all  goes  along  smoothly  and  they  improve  so  that  it  in  a  pleasure  to  labor  among  them. 
Bat  if  they  are  idle  they  soon  fall  back,  and  some  who  promised  well  will  disappoint  a  person  inter- 
ested in  seeing  them  living  decently.  In  such  cases  I  always  try  to  find  out  if  there  is  not  something 
tbev  would  like  fixt^l  difli'rently,  and  usually  succee*!  in  interesting  them,  and  am  frequently  rewarded 
by  finding  them  quite  anxious  for  my  next  visit  to  their  homes,  that  they  may  show  or  advise  with  me 
aoont  some  work  planned  when  I  last  visited  them.  In  all  such  cases  improvement  will  be  marked 
and  a  matron  need  not  have  any  fear  as  to  results. 

1  have  been  quite  surprised  to  find  how  many  of  thH  middle-aged  and  older  women  are  desirous  of 
improving  their  homes.  These,  including  the  younger  people  who  have  just  left  school  and  who  are 
almost  always  willing  and  anxious  to  carry  into  practice  tne  good  they  have  been  taught  in  schotd 
into  their  homes,  will  in  a  few  years  so  improve  the  Indian  people  that  all  expense  and  trouble  will  be 
amply  repaid  by  their  refined  and  improved  condition. 
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The  matron  should  become  a  teacher  oateide  of  the  achool,  as  it  were,  to  direct  and  see  that  ^m 
knowlodge  friyeo  there  is  carried  into  practical  eliect,  and  that  sach  graduates  mav.  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, become  a  goo<l  example  for  those  older  and  younger  and  less  fortunate  than  themselves. 

While  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  specify  here  how  many  have  been  visited,  how  many  miles  I  have 
driven  visiting  these  people,  how  many  garments  I  have  directed  made,  how  many  rooms  have  been 
cleaned  up  and  floors  painted,  et«.,  how  manv  sick  visited  snd  cared  for,  how  many  children  iDdnccMl 
to  attend  school,  the  quantity  of  fruit  that  tias  been  gathered  andcanued  for  winter  use  during  the 
past  year— yet.  if  a  matron  is  interested  and  will  givo  the  work  her  entire  time,  enough  goodwill  result 
to  enox>nrage  the  Department  with  the  results. 

I  would  recommend  and  urge  that  paint  sufficient  to  paint  the  floors  and  walls  of  the  Indian  honaea 
be  furnished  and  material  for  painting  be  supplied  in  tne  near  future. 
Very  respectfully, 

Nklub  LiiTDSAr,  Field  Matron. 

Jos.  Clements, 

United  State*  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Supbrintendent  of  Sazh'be  School. 

Santer  Aobmct  Boarding  School, 
Santee  Agency,  Nebr.,  AuguH  t8, 1896. 

Sm:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  herewith  submit  my  flrst  annual  report  of  Santee  Agency 
boardiui^  school. 

Schoolopened  September  1  with  2  pupils  present.  I  was  informed  that  pupils  were  accustomed  to 
slow  and  tardy  entrance  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year,  and  thougli  we  went  out  among  the 
people  soliciting  pupils,  it  was  not  until  October  that  the  school  was  measurably  filled  and  proper 
organizati'n  enecteu.  The  average  attendance  for  September  was  43;  average  for  secoml  quarter 
was  94,  and  for  tlnrd  quarter  100. 

April  30  the  main  scnool  building  was  destroyed  by  flro,  after  which  the  school  was  continued  in  a 
temporary  building,  with  a  reduced  number  of  pupils,  being  unable  to  accommodate  all.  The  average 
attendance  for  the  fourth  quarter  was  73,  and  for  the  year  SB. 

Bohoolroom  work.— The  progress  of  pupils  in  their  studies  was  quite  satisfsctory.  A  marked 
improvement  was  noticeable  in  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils  and  in  tbeir  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  e<lucation. 

Industries — The  boys  were  taught  farming,  gardening,  and  the  care  of  stock,  with  creditable  success. 
The  girls  were  taught  sewing,  laundering,  and  cooking,  together  with  the  ^neral  work  and  care  of 
the  house,  in  all  of  which  there  was  marked  improvement.  The  work  was  none  cheerfiilly,  and  I  am 
sure  that  nearly  all  the  girls  over  12  years  of  age  (and  a  few  younger)  are  good  cooks  and  can  mend 
and  make  garments  and  wash  and  iron  clothes  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Farm  and  garden.— There  are  about  25  acres  under  cultivation— com,  17  acres;  potatoes,  5  acres,  and 

Srden  3  acres.  The  early  garden  yielded  well,  supplying  the  table  with  pease,  beets,  onions,  rad- 
ios, etc.,  during  the  last  month  of  the  school.  The  eiurly  potatoes  were  injured  by  the  frost.  Late 
potatoes  will  be,  I  think,  a  fair  crop  Com  is  badly  bnmeu  by  the  hot  winds,  and  the  yield  will  be 
light.  The  garden  was  successfully  irrigated  by  water  from  the  flowing  well,  run  in  ditches  about  2 
rods  apart,  ^he  famiing  land  can  all  be  irrigated  by  laying  pipe  from  the  well  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  tract,  which  should  be  done  before  another  crop  is  plants. 

Improvements.— Board  walks  were  made  from  the  street  to  the  main  building,  and  70jtrees  planted 
on  the  school  grounds.  The  schoolrooms  and  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  main  building,  walls 
and  ceilings,  were  jminted,  the  work  being  done  by  Indian  school  employees. 

The  appearance  of  grounds  and  the  interior  of  buildings  had  been  much  improved  and  the  work  in 
all  lines  of  progress  seemed  most  hopeful,  when,  on  April  30,  the  main  building  was  dentroyed  by 
fire.  The  attendance  during  March  and  April  had  exceeaedthat  of  any  preceding  months;  pupils  had 
learned  how  to  study  and  had  come  to  like  school  work,  and  parents  manifested  increasing  confidence 
in  the  benefits  of  an  education  for  their  children.  Having  thus  reached  a  point  where  we  could  look 
back  with  satisfaction  upon  difficulties  met  and  overcome  and  forward  with  large  expectations  for  the 
future  of  the  school,  great  was  our  misfortune  in  the  destruction  of  the  main  school  building,  by 
which  the  school  was  left  homeless  and  our  plans  for  the  future  ruined.  Agent  Clements,  however, 
proved  equal  to  the  emergency,  providing  temporary  quarters  for  the  accommodation  of  70  pupils, 
bchool  employees  and  pupils  cheerfully  ^apted  themselves  to  the  trying  inconveniences,  and  good 
work  was  done  to  the  close  of  the  year.  Plans  have  been  submitted  for  rebuilding,  and  we  trust  the 
erection  of  new  bulMings  will  be  soon  authorized.  Temporary  quarters  are  now  oeing  provided  for 
the  acHM>ramodation  of  00  pupils  for  the  fall  and  winter,  or  until  permanent  buildings  aro  erected. 

The  Santee  Indians  live  u)>on  their  farms  and  are  acqnaiuteu  with  civilised  customs  and  manners 
of  living  Many  of  them  speak  the  English  language  quite  readily.  The  children  are  bright,  and 
with  proper  eflfort  on  the  part  of  the  teaiher  they  become  enthusiastic  students.  The  Santee  Indian 
school  can  be  made  and  should  be  made  to  do  work  in  every  way  e<iual  to  that  of  the  village  public 
school.  I  would  not  have  the  industrial  training  neglected,  but  I  would  have  the  literary  work  pushed 
with  such  enthusiasm  that  the  Indian  will  know  that  it  means  something. 

Samtary — The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  very  good.  There  were  no  severe  cases  of  sickness. 
Diseased  children  are  not  admitted  to  the  school. 

Sabbath  observanoe.— During  the  winter  when  weather  is  severe  Sunday  school  is  held  at  the  school. 
During  the  fall  and  spnng  tho  pupils  with  employees  attend  Sunday  school  and  church  service  at  the 
Episcopal  church,  with  which  nearly  all  pupils  are  connected. 

Acknowledging  the  faithfulness  of  school  employees,  the  kindly  courtesies  of  the  agent,  and  the 
wise  and  impartial  administration  of  the  department,  through  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schooU, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Isaac  W.  Dwibe,  Superintendent 

The  SUPERINTKNDKNT  OK  INDIAN  SCHOOLB. 
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REPORT  OF  NEVADA  AGENCY. 

Nevada  Agency, 
Wadawarth,  Nev,j  August  2S,  1895, 

Sir:  In  conformity  with  instrnctions  contained  in  your  circular  letter  of  Juno  15, 
1895, 1  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  herewith  my  seconcl  anunal  report  concerning  the 
affairs  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1895. 

Agenoy  and  reservations. — This  agency  comprises  two  reservations — the  Walker  River 
Reserve  and  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve.  The  Walker  River  Reserve  is  situated  in 
Esmeralda  County,  and,  according  to  the  Monroe  survey,  contains  318,815  acres  of 
mostly  mountainous  and  desert  land  and  includes  the  Walker  Lake,  a  body  of  water 
40  miles  long  by  an  average  of  8  miles  in  width.  The  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve  is 
situated  in  washoe  County,  and  contains,  by  the  same  survey,  822,000  acres  of  simi- 
lar country ;  it  includes  Pyramid  Lake,  a  body  of  water  estimated  t-o  be  45  miles  in 
length  by  12  to  15  miles  in  width.  This  lake  abounds  in  salmon  trout,  which  can  be 
canebt  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  affords  the  Indians  a  bountiful  supply  of  food. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Nevada  Agency  are  located  at  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve,  18 
miles  north  of  the  town  of  Wadsworth,  said  town  beiuff  on  the  main  line  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad,  and  is  our  post-office  and  telegraphic  address. 

Census. — The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  census  of  the  Pah-Ute  Indians 
residing  on  the  Walker  River  and  Pyramid  Lake  reserves,  taken  on  June  30,  1896, 
whicb  snows  an  increase  of  24  over  last  year's  census: 

Walker  River  Reserve : 

Males  over  18  years 173 

Females  over  16  years 220 

Males  between  6  and  18  years 86 

Females  between  6  and  16  years *. 49 

Males  under  6  years 30 

Females  under  6  years 32 

Total 590 

Pyramid  Lake  Reserve : 

Males  over  18  years 158 

Females  over  16  years 173 

Males  between  6  and  18  years 70 

Females  between  6  and  16  years 54 

Males  under  6  years 44 

Females  under  6  years 15 

Total 514 

Total  males '. 561 

Total  females 54  3 

Grand  total 1,104 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  4,000  Indians  living  in  the  State  of  Neva<lanot 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agencies,  many  of  whom,  however,  seek  the  advice, 
assistance,  and  counsel  of  the  agents. 

Agricolttire.— The  amount  of  land  adapted  to  agriculture  is  totally  inadequate  for 
the  wants  of  these  Indians.  Of  the  640,000  acres  contained  in  the  two  reserves, 
including  the  two  lakes,  only  about  2,000  acres  can  be  said  to  be  suitable  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Of  this  2,000  acres  three-foui*ths  of  it  is  now  under  cultivation. 
The  chier^  products  are  grain  (wheat  and  barley)  and  alfalfa  hay,  the  latter  being 
theprincipal  crop. 

The  Indmns  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency  are  industrious,  progressive,  and 
anxious  to  farm,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  there  is  not  sufficient  suitable  land  to  gratify 
their  desires.    A  ready  and  profitable  market  is  ut  hand  for  all  their  products. 

Stock  raising. — The  great  areas  of  mesa  lands  and  mountainous  country  embraced 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  two  reservations  afford  splendid  ranges  for  stock  rais- 
ing. The  natural  conditions  of  both  of  the  reservations  are  far  better  adapted  to  stock 
raising  than  agriculture,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  start  these  Indians  in  this 
industry.  From  the  limited  quantity  of  tillable  land  at  their  disposal  it  can  not  be 
expected  that  they  will  ever  become  self  supporting  by  tilling  the  soil;  but  if  prop- 
erly started  in  stook  raising;  with  diligent  and  careftU  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
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agent  and  employees,  they  would  soon  bo  in  competition  with  the  white  cattlemen, 
an<l  in  the  near  future  be'on  a  fair  road  to  self-support.  With  two  of  the  best  ranges 
in  the  State,  with  a  natural  aptitude  for  this  kind  of  work,  with  a  fair  start  and 
careful  supervision,  sui-cess  in  this  industry  is  ujssured. 

Industries. — The  Pah-Ute  Indians  are  willing  workers,  and  are  always  on  the  look- 
out for  something  to  do.  They  readily  perform  all  kinds  of  manual  labor  on  the 
reserves  for  $1  per  day,  and  fur  the  whites  on  the  outside  for  $1.25  and  $1.50  per  day. 
They  are  good  farm  hands*  and  excel  the  whites  ns  **  vaqueros."  A  few  years  ago 
the  fishing  industry  afibrded  them  a  large  revenue,  but  the  present  fish  laws  of  this 
State  prevent  them  from  disposiuu:  of  their  fish  at  the  most  propitious  season,  and 
consequently  their  revenue  from  this  source  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  have  received  in  cash  from  the  Government  for  their 
labor  and  products  during  the  past  year  the  sum  of  $9,867.47|  as  follows: 

Freighting $2, 300. 05 

Open-marKet  purchases 2, 283. 42 

Irregular  employees ". 1,824.00 

Regular  employees 3»  460. 00 

Total 9,867.47 

It  is  estimated  that  their  sales  of  fish,  hay,  wood,  and  miscellaneous  articles  to 
outside  parties  has  aggregated  $3,500,  making  a  grand  total  of  $13,367.47  paid  these 
Indians  in  cash  during  the  past  year. 

A  great  many  of  them  are  also  employed  during  the  months  of  July  and  August 
in  the  hop  fields  of  California,  supplanting  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  heretofore 
engaged  in  this  work.    Of  their  earnings  from  this  source  I  have  no  knotvledge. 

Products. — The  following  is  an  estimate  of  this  year's  harvest: 

Prodnct.  Quantity.    ^*l.\^^^       Value. 


Wheat 

bushels  . 

425 
290 
300 
150 
400 
150 
110 
770 

$0.50 
.40 
.80 
.03 
.03 
.30 
.25 
8.00 

$212. 5C 
116.01) 

Barlov 

do.... 

Potaloes .' 

do.... 

180.00 

Onioiis 

pounds. . 

4.50 

Miacellaneous  vegetables 

do 

number. . 

12.00 
45.00 

Piiinpkiiis 

do  .... 

27.50 

Hay 

tons.. 

4, 520. 00 

Total 

5,117.50 

Frelghtiiig.— The  Indians  have  hauled  418,072  pounds  of  GoYemment  freight,  for 
which  they  have  heen  paid  the  sum  of  $2,300.05.  They  do  this  work  well,  and  have 
given  entire  satisfaction  during  the  past  year. 

Beads.— The  usual  traveled  roads  ^it  this  agency  are  kept  in  fine  condition  by  the 
Indians  under  the  supervision  of  the  farmer.  For  this  work  they  receive  no  com- 
pensation. During  the  past  year  they  built  4  miles  of  new  road.  They  do  this  work 
cheerfully,  seeming  to  realize  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  work  done  will  redound 
to  their  future  benefit. 

PoUce  force. — The  force  is  composed  of  the  pick  of  our  Indians,  who  are  able-bodied, 
intelligent,  j)rogre88ive,  ohedient,  and  reliable.  They  at  all  times  set  a  good  example 
of  morality,  and  use  their  iufiuence  in  the  int^est  of  peace  and  good  order. 

Coort  of  Indian  offenses. — The  court  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  crys- 
tallization of  the  present  policy  of  civilization.  The  three  judges  constituting  this 
court  are  nuxlels  cf  sobriety,  morality,  and  integrity.  They  dispose  of  all  minor  dis- 
putes between  meiiibets  of  their  tribe  in  an  e(|ui table,  impartial,  and  unselfish  manner. 
The  Indians  respect  their  authority  and  opinions  and  heed  their  judgments. 

Buildings.— A  new  dwelling  for  the  agency  physician  has  been  erected  during  the 
past  year.  All  the  other  buildings  are  in  gooii  condition  and  will  be  adequate  lor  all 
pur|)08es  when  the  improvements  at  present  authorized  are  made. 

Agency  stock.— A  new  team  has  been  ])urchased  for  agency  use,  and  all  the  surplus 
and  worthless  stock  has  been  issued  to  Indians.  The  two  stallions  used  for  breeding 
purposes  are  good  animals,  and  the  coming  progeny  will  be  of  good  strain. 

Agency  employees.— The  force  at  this  a<»ency  consista  of  one  clerk,  one  physician, 
one  farmer  at  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve,  one  fanner  at  Walker  River  Reserve  (who  is 
the  only  employee  now  allowed  that  reserve),  and  <nie  blacksmith.  The  position  of 
issue  clerk  and  assistant  farmer  at  Walker  River  Reserve  was  abolished. 
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Th«am<mnt  set  apart  for  pay  of  employees  at  this  agency  is  entirely  inadequate  to 
warrant  the  payment  of  salaries  commensurate  with  the  work  required  of  the  various 
employees  or  to  allow  the  employment  of  a  sufficient  force.  There  should  be  at 
least  two  more  employees  at  the  Walker  River  Reserve — an  issue  clerk  and  a  me- 
chanic— and  the  salaries  of  all  the  employees  should  be  raised  at  least  25  per  cent. 

Wmt  KeDemiitt  Beserration.-— This  was  formerly  a  military  reservation,  but  is  now 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  Department  and  set  apart  for  the  Pah-Ute 
Indians.  The  lands  embraced  within  this  reservation  have  been  applied  for  by  the 
Indians  under  the  allotment  act.  There  is  a  farmer  in  charge,  who  has  immediate 
supervision  of  the  Indians  and  acts  as  custodian  of  the  buildings;  the  latter  is  his 
chief  occupation.  These  Indians  are  trustworthy  and  industrious,  and  are  cultivat- 
ing the  lands  they  occupy,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  allotment  of  these  lands  in 
severalty  was  premature.  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  Indians  in  this  State 
ready  or  qualified  to  control  the  ownership  of  land  or  assume  the  responsibility  of 
citizenship. 

Irrigating  plant — ^Dnrin^  the  past  year  a  permanent  and  substantial  dam  was  con- 
structed at  the  Walker  River  Reserve  at  a  cost  of  $1,790.  The  dam  and  ditches  at 
this  reserve  are  now  in  good  condition,  and  not  a  cent  has  been  expended  on  their 
repair  except  the  amount  used  in  construction  of  the  new  dam.  The  Indians  of 
Walker  River  Reserve  now  have  an  ample  supply  of  water  to  irrigate  all  the  lands 
at  present  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

My  recommenaation  for  the  construction  of  a  new  and  permanent  dam  at  Pyramid 
Lake  Reserve  was  unfortunately  sidetracked  on  the  report  of  an  inspector.  I  say 
unfortunate,  because  the  construction  of  this  dam  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  will 
have  to  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future,  notwithstanding  the  respected  opinion 
of  the  inspector.  I  was  very  anxious  to  have  the  work  done  last  year,  and  much 
regretted  that  the  opinion  of  an  inspector,  who  even  refused  to  examine  the  nlans. 
Bite,  specifications,  purposes,  or  good  results  to  come  from  the  improvement,  should 
outweigh  my  recommendations  and  suggestions.  I  made  a  careful  study  and  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject,  employed  a  competent  engineer  to  draw  the  plans  and  figure 
on  the  specifications,  and  I  flattered  myself  that  my  presentation  of  the  facts  show- 
ing the  absolute  necessity  of  the  improvement  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  favorable 
fiction  by  the  Department  on  my  request.  I  feel  confident,  however,  that  my  sugses- 
tions  and  recommendations  will,  from  necessity,  ^et  receive  favorable  consideration. 

With  a  permanent  and  substantial  dam  at  tnis  reserve,  the  irrigating  plants  on 
both  reserves  would  be  a  credit  to  the  service,  aft'ord  an  ample  supply  of  water  for 
all  purposes,  and  would  cost  little  or  nothing  to  keep  in  good  repair. 

Senator  Stewartfs  biH — The  enactment  of  the  legislation  proposed  in  the  Senate  bill 
99,  which  failed  of  consideration  at  the  last  Congress,  would  be  a  serious  blow  at 
the  present  happy,  contented,  prosperous,  and  progressive  condition  of  the  Pah-Ute 
Indians  residing  on  the  Walker  River  and  Pyramid  Lake  reserves  under  the  juris- 
diction of  this  agency.  The  Indians  of  both  of  the  reserves  are  unanimous  in  their 
opposition  to  the  propositions  contained  in  the  bill,  and  it  would  require  the  strong 
arm  of  the  Government  to  force  them  to  change  their  opinions.  Moreover,  even  if 
the  Indians  were  wOlinff  to  give  their  voluntary  approval  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  I  would  deem  it  my  bounden  duty  to  enter  a  protest  against  its  enactment,  for 
the  reason  that  it  would  be  an  unfair,  unjust,  unwarranted,  and  uncalled-for  piece  of 
legislation,  enacted  solely  in  the  interest  of  a  few  wealthy  stockmen  and  mining 
men  and  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad. Company  as  against  the  best  interests  of 
the  Pah-Ute  Indians,  whose  future  welfare  I  have  at  heart  and  who  are  perfectly 
contented  in  their  present  condition.  The  Pah-Ute  Indians  are  lawabiding.  indus- 
trious, and  progressive,  and  are  deserving  of  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  tne  Gov- 
ernment as  against  the  grasping  greed  of  a  few  citizens  who  are  at  present  trespassers 
on  their  rights. 

On  October  17,  1891,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  these  Indians  (Pyramid 
Lake  Reserve)  for  the  relinquishment  of  the  southern  portion  of  their  reservation 
(which  includes  the  town  of  Wads  worth)  for  a  consideration  of  $25,000,  to  be  paid 
them  in  cattle,  and  further  stipulated  that  all  other  trespassers,  with  their  stock, 
should  be  removed  from  the  reservation  instanter.    The  terms  of  this  agreement 

S leased  the  Indians,  and  if  it  had  been  ratified,  as  it  should  have  been  and  would 
ave  been  had  it  not  been  for  the  interest  of  the  stockmen  on  the  north  end  of  Pyra- 
mid Lake  and  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad,  which  passes  through  the  Walker 
River  Reserve,  these  Indians  would  now  be  the  owners  of  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  the 
contention  of  the  people  of  Wadsworth  for  title  to  their  holdings  would  have  been  set- 
tled, and  the  proposed  legislation  of  Senate  bill  99  would  never  have  been  heard  of. 
While  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  probability  of  this  legislation  ever  becoming 
effective  so  long  as  it  contains  the  clause  requiring  the  Indians  to  give  their  consent 
to  its  prqvisions,  still  the  enactment  of  the  bill  into  a  law  is  to  be  viewed  with 
distrast. 

5069  I  A U 
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Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  CommiBaioai^ray  viiited 
this  agency  last  spring  for  the  sole  purpose  of  investi^iinff  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  He  thoroughly  studied  and  investigated  the  present  resonrceo, 
status^  and  condition  of  these  Indians,  the  object  and  probable  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  secured  the  opinion  of  over  three-fourths  of  the  Indians  in 
regard  to  the  matter.  The  conclusions  he  arrived  at  bear  me  out  in  my  statements, 
and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  recommendations  he  may  make  in  regard  to  Senate 
bill  99  will  be  duly  considered.* 

If  the  agreement  of  October  17, 1891,  could  be  revived  and  ratified  it  would  receive 
tbe  full  consent  of  these  Indians  and  be  an  equitable,  fair,  and  reasonable  solution 
of  the  problem. 

Sdacation,~The  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency  have  been  well  man- 
aged during  tbe  past  year,  and  the  earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  connected  with 
the  schools  merit  the  approbation  of  everyone  interested  m  Indian  education.  The 
results  from  the  year's  work  have  been  gratifying,  and  will  act  as  a  stimulus  for  as 
good,  if  not  better,  work  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  We  have  three  schools  in  opera- 
tion at  this  ageucy— an  industrial  boarding  school  at  the  agency  headquarters,  a  day 
school  at  Walker  River  Reserve,  and  a  day  school  at  Wadsworth,  Nev. 

The  Pyramid  Lake  boarding  school  has  a  capacity  of  sixty  pupils  and  an  efficient 
corps  of  employees.  A  splendid  general  average  has  been  maintained  throughont 
the  year,  and  a  reasonable  improvement  has  been  observed  in  all  the  departments. 
The  class-room  work  is  well  conducted  by  a  principal  teaoher  and  assistant  teacher, 
and  the  industrial  portion  of  the  work  has  l>een  profitably  carried  on  by  the  seam- 
stress, industrial  teacher,  and  matron.  The  boys  are  taught  farmin^^  in  all  its 
branches  and  assist  in  all  the  manual  work  about  the  school,  such  as  whitewashing, 
painting,  etc.;  the  girls  are  taught  sewing,  laundry  work,  cooking,  and  general 
ikousehold  work.  In  the  routine  work  of  the  kitchen,  sewing  room,  and  laundry 
the  girls  show  both  aptitude  and  proticiency,  as  also  do  tne  boys  in  their  line  of  work. 

The  attendance  during  the  past  year  by  quarters  has  been  as  follows : 


Male. 


Flntquarfeer I  22^ 

Second  quarter I  80 

Third  quarter 8748 

Foarth  quarter 88|| 


TotaL 


Total  number  enrolled,  71 :  average  attendance,  69-f . 

The  capacity  of  the  school  is  only  60,  and  while  I  could  easily  have  secured  a  much 
larger  enrollment  and  maintained  a  larger  average  attendance,  I  deemed  it  best  to 
keep  in  the  school  only  a  sufficient  number  to  fill  its  capacity.  Next  year  we  will 
have  additional  quarters  (recently  authorized),  and  the  accommodations  will  be 
aniple  to  take  care  of  all  the  children  of  school  age  on  this  reservation. 

The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  last  year  was  $9,792.57—^65.97  per  capita 
per  year,  or  $16.59  per  capita  per  month  for  the  ten  months  school  was  in  session. 

The  Walker  River  day  school  was  not  opened  until  November  20,  on  aooonnt  of 
the  erection  of  a  new  building.  During  the  seven  months  the  school  was  in  session 
it  was  well  conducted  and  the  attendance  was  good.  The  attendance  during  tbe 
year  by  quarters  was  as  follows : 


First  quarter*... 
Second  quarter. . 
Third  quarter... 
Fourth  quarter. 


Male. 


"i 

# 


Female. 


Total, 


*No  school  in  session. 


Total  enrollment,  39;  average  attendance,  28;  cost  of  maintaining  school,  $776.61,. 
or  $2.84  per  capita  per  month.  I  expect  a  better  attendance  at  this  school  next  year 
and  a  decided  improvement  in  the  progress  of  the  pupils. 

*  For  Mr.  Smiley's  report,  see  page  101. 
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The  Wadsworth  day  school  is  in  a  very  favorable  location  to  assure  a  regular  and 
good  attendance.  The  parents  all  reside  within  a  radius  of  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  school  building,  and  are  anxious  that  their  children  should  attend  school.  The 
attendance  during  the  year  by  quarters  was  as  follows : 


Total. 


Fint  Quarter — 
Serona  quarter.. 
I'hird  quarter. . 
Fourth  quwter.. 


Total  enrollment,  40 ;  average  attendance,  37 ;  cost  of  maintaining  school,  $1,059.70, 
or  $2.86  per  capita  per  month. 

MimriintflTy  work — This  year  missionary  work  was  commenced  among  these  Indians 
under  the  supervision  of  Kight  Rev.  Bishop  Leonard,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  dio- 
cese of  Utah  and  Nevada.  Rev.  T.  L.  Bellam,  the  missionary  pastor  at  Wadsworth, 
has  rei^larly  visited  this  agency  and  school  once  a  month  and  conducted  religious 
exercises.  Miss  Marion  Taylor,  formerly  of  the  White  Earth  Ascency,  is  the  resident 
missionary  at  this  agency.  In  addition  to  conducting  the  Sunday  school  for  the 
popils  she  teaches  the  young  Indian  women  the  art  of  lace  making,  and  considering 
the  brief  period  she  has  been  here  the  progress  of  the  Indian  women  in  this  industry 
has  been  remarkable.  Tbey  are  apt  pupi&,  earnest  in  their  endeavors  to  master  the 
art,  realize  that  a  fruitful  source  o£  revenue  will  crown  their  efforts,  and  appreciate 
the  interest  taken  in  their  welfare  by  Miss  Taylor,  whose  object  is  to  better  their 
teouporal  as  well  as  their  spiritual  jrelfare. 

Curistianity  is  the  calcium  light  of  civilization,  quickens  t'he  love  of  justice  and 
morality,  and  is,  above  all,  the  most  powerful  agent  that  can  be  used  to  obliterate 
the  practice  of  the  degrading  and  superstitious  rites  of  the  medicine  man  held  in 
reverence  by  all  Indians.  That  some  form  of  Christianity  has  not  been  introduced 
among  these  Indians  before  this  is  nnfortunate.  They  are  an  iuteUigent,  industri- 
ous, and  progressive  tribe,  and  as  susceptible  to  the  teaching  of  the  great  truths  of 
Christianity  as  they  have  been  to  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  good  work  once  begun  will  continue.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  to  ereet  a  small  chapel  for  missionary  purposes  at  an  early  date. 

•R.ft^>^>^in^,^^ti^f. — ^l  respectfully  recommend  that  the  original  amount  of  $6,000  bo 
appropriated  for  the  pay  of  employees  at  this  agency ;  that  a  new,  permanent,  and 
Bubatantial  dam  be  built  at  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve,  per  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions submitted  to  your  office  last  year;  that  the  proposed  legislation  contained  in 
Senate  bill  99  be  defeated;  that  the  agreement  entered  into  between  these  Indians 
and  your  office  on  October  17, 1891,  be  revived,  if  possible,  and  affirmed,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, a  new  an^ement  similar  thereto  be  made  with  these  Indians. 

Conohunon.— In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  prompt  manner  in  which 
your  office  has  treated  my  many  requests  and  recommendations. 

I  would  be  selfish  indeed  if  I  did  not  express  my  appreciation  of  the  faithful, 
industrious,  and  efficient  assistance  rendered  me  by  the  employees  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  this  agency. 

I  herewith  transmit  statistical  information. 
Very  respectfully, 

I.   J.   WOOTTEN, 

United  States  Indian  AgenU 

The  COMMISBIONBR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


REPORT  OF  WESTERN  SHOSHONE  AGENCY. 

Western  Shoshone  Agency, 

While  Rock,  Nev.y  September  1, 1895. 
Sir  :  In  response  to  your  circular  letter  of  instruction  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
this  my  second  annual  report. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  number  of  Indians,  etc.,  on  this  reservation,  and 
is  made  up  from  a  careftilly  prepared  census  taken  on  July  5,  1895 : 

Shoehones :  Total  population 408 

Males  over  18 136 

Females  over  14 132 

School  children  6  to  IB- 
Males 39 

Females 32 

Undere 55 
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Pi-Utes :  Total  population 210 

Males  over  18 57 

Females  over  14 74 

School  children  6  to  16 — 

Males 24 

Females 20 

UnderO 36 

Total  Shoshones  and  Pi-Utes 618 

I  took  charge  of  this  agency  October  1,  1893.  It  is  located  on  the  Dack  Valley 
Reservation,  which  was  established  by  Executive  order  April  16,  1877,  and  is  said  to 
contain  400  square  miles,  or  256,000  acres — about  two- thirds  in  Nevada  and  one- 
third  in  Idaho. 

The  country  is,  of  course,  mountainous,  but  there  are  a  number  of  valleys  and 
gulches,  quite  well  supplied  with  water  from  small  streams,  which  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  tillable  land  for  the  number  of  Indians  belonging  to  this  reserva- 
tion. It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  elevation  of  the  country  is  so  great 
that  the  seasons  are  very  uncertain,  and  it  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  crops 
perish  in  the  spring  or  fall  by  the  encroachment  of  cold  weather. 

All  the  Indians  put  out  small  crops  of  potatoes,  as  well  as  barley,  wbeat,  oats, 
garden  stuffs,  etc.,  and  showed  a  perfect  willingness  to  care  for  them ;  but  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  during  the  time  it  was  most  needed,  and  in  conse- 
quence all  the  crops  are  very  short.  Tiie  hay  crop  was  a  so  short  for  the  same  reason. 
The  Indians  have  always  relied  on  the  wild  grass  for  hay  heretofore,  l>ut  1  have 
endeavored  to  have  them  grow  alfalfa,  and  ditches  are  now  oeing  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing,  irrigation  for  that' crop,  i  anticipate  good  results  from  my 
efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  drought  of  the  past  year  was  caused  in  this  way :  Nearly  all  the  snow  of  last 
year  fell  in  the  late  spring,  and  being  very  light  in  weight  it  did  not  pack  on  the 
mountains,  the  result  being  that  when  it  melted  the  water  came  in  torrents  down 
the  mountains  and  was  soon  beyond  the  valleys  of  the  reservation.  As  reported  by 
me  at  the  time,  these  floods  caused  considerable  damage  to  the  ditches,  dams,  etc., 
at  the  agency. 

This  country  is  preeminently  adapted  to  stock  raising,  and  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  by  encouraging  the  Indians  to  raise  cattle  for  the  market  a  very  decided 
step  would  be  taken  toward  placing  them  upon  a  foundation  of  self-support.  I 
beheve  these  people  to  be  sufficiently  advanced  in  civilization  to  be  well  able  to  take 
intelligent  care  of  stock,  and  I  would  recommend  as  a  means  of  encouragement 
that  a  suitable  number  of  well-bred  standard  cows  and  bulls  be  issued  to  the  Indians 
of  this  reservation.  I  am  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  matter,  and  feel 
sure  that  much  money  would  be  saved  to  the  Government  in  the  end. 

These  are  simple,  kind,  and  gentle  people,  and  disturbances  are  not  as  frequent 
among  them  as  they  would  be  amon|(  on  equal  number  of  white  people  dwelling 
together.  Ihey  are— exceptional  as  it  may  appear — willing  workers,  and  whenever 
there  is  any  work  coming  within  tbeir  oapaDilities  they  are  desirous  and  anxions 
to  do  it.  They  have  done  all  the  work  on  the  irrijgating  ditches,  dams,  etc.,  as  well 
as  freighting  of  all  supplies  from  the  railroad.  They  also  furnish  and  haul  to  the 
agency  all  wood  consumed  at  the  agency  and  school.  I  have  experienced  no  trouble 
whatever  from  lack  of  sufficient  Indian  help. 

The  work  of  education  in  the  boarding  school  has  progressed  rapidly  and  the  year 
has  been  a  successfbl  one.  The  pupils  are  bright  and  apt  to  learn,  and  set  an  excel- 
lent example  for  the  emulation  of  the  Indian  residents  of  the  reservation.  The 
education  of  Indians  on  the  reservation  is  certainly  a  success  and  is  of  the  ^^reatest 
importance.  The  instruction  imparted  not  only  benefits  the  rising  generation,  but 
tends  indirectly  to  educate  the  Whole  people,  and  will  awaken  and  keep  alive  in 
them  a  desire  for  improvement  which  can  not  so  well  and  so  cheaply  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way.  By  this  policy  the  whole  people  will  from  day  to  day  see  the 
advancement  of  the  young,  and  will  of  necessity  gain  considerable  in  their  own 
lives. 

While  these  Indians  are  in  favor  of  reservation  schools,  they  are  decidedly  averse 
to  sending  their  children  away  iVom  the  reservation  for  an  education.  It  is  necessary 
to  make  a  transfer  of  a  number  of  pupils  to  an  Eastern  school  in  order  that  a  higher 
education  than  that  afforded  here  can  be  obtained  and  to  make  room  in  our  school 
for  children  now  out  on  the  reservation  and  not  attending  any  school,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  all  my  efforts  to  secure  the  consent  of  parents  for  such  transfer  have 
proved  unavailing. 

The  agency  buildings  aud  other  improvements  consist  of  the  agent's  residence  and 
office,  combined  in  a  oi;e-story  adobe  structure ;  the  old  adobe  two-story  schoolhouse. 
the  new  boarding  school^  a  two-story  frame;  a  laundry,  a  physician's  office  and  ho     ^ 
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pital  bnilding  combined ;  a  Hteam  floaring  mill;  a  commissary  store  bnllding,  a  car- 
penter shop  and  lumber  bouse  combined ;  the  agency  and  school  bams  and  attached 
corrals,  and  irrigation  water  ditches,  reservoir,  and  water  piping. 

During  the  year  past  there  have  been  constmcted  a  frame  implement  honse  for 
storing  implements,  hard  woods,  salt,  oil,  and  all  wagon  materials ;  a  guardhouse, 
12  by  16  feet,  8u1>stantiallj  built,  and  a  large  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop  combined, 
boilt  from  material  from  the  old  implement  honse,  which  was  torn  down,  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  new  material. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  L.  Hargrove, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Report  of  Superintendent  of  Western  Shoshone  School. 

Western  Shoshone  Boaedino  School,  July  i,  J895. 
Mt  Dbab  Sib  :  I  hure  the  honor  to  sabmit  to  you  this  my  flni  annual  report. 
The  past  nchool  year  has  been  one  of  proaperity  and  commendable  progreea  in  each  department  of 
the  school.     About  a  year  and  a  half  aeo  the  school  enrolled  about  30  young  boys  and  girls,  of  ages 
ranging  from  5  to  10  years.    These  pupils  have  done  remarkably  well,  not  only  in  learning  to  speak  the 
EneUsh  language,  but  also  in  reading,  writing,  etc. 

The  nnmber  of  employees  allowed  this  scnool  is  at  present  seven,  viz,  superintendent,  matron, 
teacher,  seamstress,  industrial  teacher,  oook,  and  laundress.    During  the  past  year  all  the  positions 
have  been  occupied  except  that  of  cook  and  matron,  which  were  vacant  for  about  two  months. 
The  improvements  on  Duildings  and  surroundings  are  as  follows: 

The  water  system  has  been  extended  to  bam  ana  cow  yard.  Paintinjg  on  school  buildings  has  been 
commenced  and  Is  progressing  finely.  Our  bell  has  been  elevated  to  ^p  of  school  buildine  and  now 
occupies  a  pretty  belfnr.  The  carpenter  shop  has  been  finished  ofi'into  two  good  rooms  for  toe  accom- 
modation of  the  industrial  teacher  and  family.  A  bam  for  storing  tools,  wagons,  etc.,  has  been  built. 
A  stone  wall  has  been  constructed  and  much  stone  removed  fW»m  school  grounds.  The  cutting  of 
wood,  which  had  formerly  been  done  by  hand  saws  in  the  hands  of  the  school  boys,  has  during  the 
most  of  the  past  year  been  done  by  horse  power.  The  boys  are  free  to  admit  the  great  advantage  of 
the  new  over  the  old  way. 

The  schoolroom  work  has  been  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent,  assisted  by  one 
lady  primary  teacher.  The  advancement  made  by  the  pupils  in  each  of  the  two  departments  is  com- 
mendable. The  |)lan  of  instraction  has  been  to  teach  the  pupils  what  they  will  need  to  practice  when 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources. 

The  matron's  department  has  been  looked  after  with  much  Interest  as  to  all  its  details.  Much  care 
has  been  taken  to  teach  the  girls  to  be  tidy  and  neat,  not  only  in  toilet  and  dress,  but  also  in  cleanli- 
ness of  person,  manners,  conversation,  and  habits.  They  have  been  taught  to  braid  and  sew  mate, 
tidies,  rags,  etc.  Even  the  smallest  girls  have  been  taught  to  sweep  and  make  their  own  beds,  and 
help  set  and  clear  oflf  the  dining  tables.  Care  has  also  been  taken  that  proper  instruction  be  given  in 
all  the  different  lines  of  work  requiring  their  attention. 

All  the  pupils  connected  with  the  school  have  been  taught  hygienic  laws,  and  especially  how  to 
guard  against  taking  cold  by  exposing  themselves  to  sudden  changes  and  drafts  of  sir.  They  have 
been  taught  what  is  proper  diet  for  the  promotion  of  health,  and  what  quantities  of  the  different  kinds 
of  food  are  necessary  to  be  eaten  at  each  meal.  Good  table  manners  have  been  required  and  due 
courtesy  to  all  insisted  on. 

I  would  moat  resnectfully  acknowledge  the  hearty  cooperation  of  our  agent,  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Har. 
grove,  in  our  achool  work,  especially  in  the  imnrovements  which  have  been  made  in  and  about  the 
school  bnildines  and  in  keeping  the  school  filled  with  pupils.  There  has  evidently  been  on  his  part 
an  earnest  desire  that  the  school  might  be  a  success.  To  this  end  we  have  f^m  time  to  time  received 
welcome  visits  from  him,  accompanied  by  encouraging  words  both  to  pupils  and  teachers.  Our  efibrts 
as  teachers  and  pupils  have  been  praised  and  our  success  applauded. 

The  holidays  were  made  especially  joyous  to  the  pupils,  teaoRers,  and  patrons  of  the  school  by  a 
Christmas  treat,  obtained  by  means  kindly  allowed  by  tne  Department  through  the  friendly  offices  of 
onr  agent. 

Supplies  for  achool  use  have  been  cheerfully  and  promptly  delivered  upon  requisition  of  superin- 
tendent, and,  in  cases  of  shortage  in  supplies,  prompt  effbrts  have  been  made  by  the  agent  to  ootain 
tbera. 

The  boys'  industrial  department,  under  the  direction  of  the  industrial  teacher  assisted  by  the  super- 
intendent, has  been  a  success.  Instruction  in  all  kinds  of  farm  and  garden  work,  in  the  proper  care 
of  stock,  and  In  the  art  of  irrigating  has  been  imparted.  Indian  youUis  seem  equally  as  tractable  as 
white  children. 

The  sewing,  laundry,  and  cooking  departments  have  rendered  good  service,  and  most  of  the  Indian 
niaidens  instructed  are  becoming  quite  efficient  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  connected  with  these 
'liflerent  lines  of  work.  In  the  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel  for  themselves  the  girls  instructed 
are  now  quite  independent. 

Because  of  past  faithfulness,  etlioienoy.  and  devotion  to  duty,  I  would  recommend  the  continuance 
of  the  services  of  the  present  employee  force.    Thanking  you  for  the  many  courtesies  shown  me,  and 
the  snbetautial  support  given  us  as  a  school  by  the  Department,  I  remain, 
Your  coworker  and  obedient  servant, 
^  W.  Vincent  Graves,  SuperinUndent. 

W.  L.  Hakgrovb, 
VnUed  States  Indian  AgmU. 
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REPOETS  OF  AGENTS  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

REPORT  OF  MESCALERO  AGENCY. 

Mrscalbro  Agency,  MescalerOf  N.  Mex,,  June  SO^  1895, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  yeai  ending 
June  30,  1895. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  December  11, 1895,  under  Special  Orders  No.  254, 
series  1894,  Adjutant-Generars  Office,  relieving  Capt.  L.  F.  Burnett,  U.  S.  A.,  retired. 

Census.— The  census  of  June  30, 1895  (including  children  away  at  school),  shows  453 
Indians  belonging  to  this  reservation,  of  which  190  are  males  and  163  are  females. 
Of  these,  104  are  children  between  5  and  18  years  of  age.  There  were  18  deaths  and 
15  births  during  the  year. 

BeservatioD.— The  reservation  comprises  about  450,000  acres  of  land,  situated  in 
southern  New  Mexico.  The  land  is  mountainous  and  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
a  heavy  growth  of  pine,  piTlon,  juniper,  spruce,  oak,  and  cedar.  Tne  altitude  of  the 
agency  is  6,263  feet,  of  the  divide  about  8,000,  and  of  Sierra  Blanca  1,400  feet.  Numer- 
ous narrow  canyons  cut  up  the  reservation  in  all  directions.  Some  of  these  have 
springs  in  them,  some  having  running  streams  part  of  the  year,  while  the  greater  por- 
tion of  them  are  dry. 

Tillable  land  is  scarce,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  water  to  irrigate  the  greater  part 
of  what  there  is.  The  land  in  Elk  and  Silver  Springs  canyons  may  be  susceptible  of 
raising  crops  without  irrigation,  as  there  is  considerable  rainfall  during  the  summer, 
but  water  for  domestic  purposes  must  be  obtained,  else  the  Indians  will  not  remain 
on  the  land  to  watch  their  crops,  but  will  resort  to  the  springs  miles  away.  There 
is  a  small  patch  of  land  (20  acres)  in  the  Carrizo  and  another  at  Three  Rivera  (20 
acres),  but  with  the  exception  of  the  land  along  the  Tnlarosa  River,  and  possibly  in 
Elk  and  Silver  Springs  canyons,  the  reservation  is  in  the  main  worthless  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  although  it  is  an  ideal  country  for  stock. 

The  best  land  alons  the  Tularosa  on  the  reservation  is  held  under  private  land 
claims  by  whites,  and  at  present  is  not  available  for  Indian  farms.  Thousands  of 
head  of  cattle  and  horses  belonging  to  outsiders  range  on  the  reservation,  where  they 
tiud  good  grass  and  plenty  of  water. 

The  reservation  contains  beds  of  coal  and  numerous  indications  of  the  presence  of 
the  precious  metals,  especially  in  the  northwest  section  where  rumor  reports  them 
in  paying  quantities. 

Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  distMit  110 
miles,  is  the  railroad  station  for  passengers  and  freight.  The  road  from  Las  Cmces 
to  Tularosa,  18  miles  from  the  agency,  is  over  an  alkali  desert,  with  but  two  stop- 
ping places  where  water  can  be  obtained,  and  that  so  much  impregnated  with  dele- 
terious salts  as  to  be  dangerous  both  for  man  and  beast.  Tnlarosa  is  a  Mexican 
town,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  canyon,  18  miles  west,  with  about  500  population, 
there  being  scarcely  a  dozen  American  families  in  the  place.  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  is  99 
miles  east,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Pecos  Valley  Railroad.  Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex.,  is 
our  telegraph  station,  distant* 36  miles  northeast.  The  road  to  Fort  Stanton  and 
Roswell  runs  over  the  mountain,  and  in  the  winter  season  is  often  impassable  ttom 
snow,  days  at  a  time. 

Mail  arrives  triweekly  f^om  Las  Cruces. 

The  Tularosa  Valley  at  the  agency  divides  into  the  North  Fork  and  the  South 
Fork.  The  former,  up  which  runs  the  road  to  Fort  Stanton,  is  absolutely  without 
water.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  head  of  the  river  6  miles  above  the 
agency,  to  Tularosa,  18  miles  below,  has  abundant  water  and  innumerable  springs. 
It  is  in  all  probability  the  best-watered  section  of  New  Mexico.  The  canyon  is, 
however,  narrow,  and  the  tillable  land  is  from  100  to  250  yards  wide  only.  The  crops 
that  can  be  raised  vary  of  course  with  the  altitude. 

Farming.— All  the  land  on  the  reservation  where  there  is  running  water  is  under 
fence,  and  attempts  are  making  to  farm  it,  but  there  is  barely  500  acres  in  all — about 
1  acre  per  capita.  If  all  the  tillable  land  had  water  and  were  under  cultivation,  it 
would  not  average  10  acres  per  head.  Nearly  all  the  men  have  a  small  patch  of 
some  crop.  They  have  dabbled  heretofore  in  raising  grain  and  vegetables,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  if  land  were  available  and  allotted  to  them,  they  are  sufficiently  versed 
in  farming  to  make  a  living  if  settled  on  it. 

Under  the  appropriation  authorized  by  the  Department  the  principal  springs  have 
been  opened  up  and  several  wells  dug.  Much  land  has  been  selected  in  Elk  and  Sil- 
ver Springs  canyons  and  surrounded  by  posts,  for  which  the  wire  has  not  yet  arrived. 
As  soon  as  the  fencing  is  completed  the  Indians  will  be  urged  to  plow  land  for 
next  year's  crops,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  raised  by  rainfall  alone.  If  seed  be  fur- 
nished, it  is  the  intention  to  ^'lant  fall  wheat  this  autumn  as  an  experiment.    These 
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Indianfl  raise  corn,  oats,  and  pampkins  chiefly,  bat  this  year  potatoes  have  been 
planted  about  the  reservation,  which  now  look  very  promifiing.  Under  that  reen- 
lation  of  the  Indian  Office  which  makes  it  ''the  chief  duty  of  au  a^ent  to  indncenis 
Indians  to  labor  in  civilized  pursuits,"  I  have  not  hesitated  '*  to  bring  every  possible 
influence  to  bear'*  to  indnce  them  to  select  a  piece  of  laud  and  fence  it.  Some  have 
readily  and  cheerfully  selected  pieces  and  fenced  the  same,  others  have  selected  land 
and  cut  their  posts,  while  others  have  sulleuly  held  back  and  are  yet  in  the  transi- 
tion state  of  being  induced.  I  have  no  doubt  of  eventually  bringiug  them  around. 
Unfortunately  the  supply  of  fence  wire  on  hand  for  completing  the  fencing  ran  out, 
and  a  nnmbef  were  unable  to  plant  this  year,  having  do  protection  from  stock.  A 
supply  has,  however,  been  authorized  by  the  Indian  Office,  and  as  soon  ns  it  arrives 
the  fencing  will  be  completed  and  the  Indians  encouraged  to  plow  and  plant. 

It  is  my  desire  to  try  the  experiment  of  raising  winter  wheat  in  the  higher  alti- 
tudes. I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  can  not  be  grown  successfully.  If  it  can  be,  it 
may  solve  the  flour  problem  when,  later,  the  ration  is  taken  away.  Every  adult  male 
Indian  on  this  reservation  understands  raising  grain.  It  is  only  a  question  of  being 
sufficiently  coerced  and  given  land  to  till,  to  finally  induce  them  to  farm  on  some 
scale  commensurate  with  their  needs. 

The  indiscriminate  issue  of  rations  and  other  supplies  to  the  worthy  and  unworthy 
alike  simply  beggars  them  and  makes  them  feel  tne  lack  of  any  necessity  for  work- 
ing for  a  self-support  when  a  liviug  is  so  ungrudgingly  given  them  without  workiug 
for  it.  The  Mescalero  nature  is  much  like  that  of  his  white  brethren,  with  whom 
onr  charitable  societies  East  have  had  so  much  experience. 

Houses. — These  Indiaus  for  the  most  part  live  in  tents  or  tepees.  The  police 
occupy  cabins  belonging  to  the  United  States  situated  at  the  agency.  There  are  in 
addition  some  fourteen  cabins  on  the  Indian  claims,  but  only  one  is  occupied  by  au 
Indian.  Linsey  has  been  issued  yearly,  which  they  use  for  repairing  their  tepees. 
Such  slight  encouragement  as  this,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  withdrawn,  and  I  have 
issued  DO  material  for  this  purpose,  and  informed  them  that  the  Government  will 
give  them  no  more.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  rs  soon  as  they  have  to  work  and 
buy  material  for  this  purpose  they  will  see  more  clearly  the  benefit  of  liviug  in  a 
honsi^,  that,  once  built,  costs  nothing  for  repairs.  I  constantly  urge  this  on  them, 
and  am  gratified  to  say  that  many  have  reported  that  they  have  their  house  logs  cut. 
Once  settled  in  a  house,  with  no  tepees  available,  their  inclination  to  wander  from 
spring  to  spring  shoula  leave  them,  and  their  crops  will  have  the  benefit  of  their 
entire  time.  Tneir  superstitions  must  be  overcome  to  accomplish  this,  for  where  a 
death  occurs  in  a  house  the  occupant  refuses  to  live  in  it  longer. 

Freighting. — All  supplies  have  been  delivered  at  this  agency  by  contract.  The 
total  amountpaid  for  f)*eighting  by  wagon  over  110  miles  of  desert  from  Las  Cruces 
is  about  $1,500.  All  this  has  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  Mexicans  in  the  valley 
below.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Indians  should  not  earn  this  money,  and  thus  in 
some  degree  learn  its  value  and  the  value  of  their  labor,  and  thus  drive  an  entering 
wedge  into  the  problem  of  their  self-support.  Authority  has  been  granted  by  the 
Indian  Office  to  make  the  trial  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  Indians  are  well  pleased 
and  I  have  no  doubt  they  can  do  the  work  satisfactorily.  Wagons  and  harness 
allowed  this  year  were  distributed  by  me  among  those  Indians  who  have  good  teams 
with  this  object  in  view. 

Prodnoe. — With  a  change  in  agents  and  fanner  and  no  memoranda  to  refer  to,  I  am 
unable  to  state  accurately  the  full  amount  of  grain  raised  by  these  people.  The 
United  States  purchased  tVom  them  15,000  pounds  of  oats,  15,000  pounds  of  com,  200 
pounds  of  beans,  and  160  cotds  of  wood.  Besides,  the  Indians  consumed  much  and 
sold  as  much  more  grain  to  outside  parties. 

Allotments. — ^No  land  has  been  allotted  to  any  of  these  Indians.  There  is  so  little  oi 
it  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  do  so  equitably.  Several  have  expressed  their  desire  to 
me  for  a  ''paper''  for  their  land  after  I  explained  the  subject  to  them,  with  its  advan< 
tages,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  take  up  the  matter  soon.  If  each  can  not  have  a  large 
farm,  it  will  be  good  policy  and  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  give  it  to 
them  as  they  apply  for  it  and  show  a  desire  to  work,  and  let  the  more  sullen  and 
shiftless  ones  take  what  is  left,  as  they  will  doubtless  have  to  do  in  the  end. 

PoUee. — The  police  force  consists  of  one  chief  and  thirteen  privates,  who  reside  in 
the  cabins  at  the  agency.  They  assist  in  keeping  the  children  at  Bchool,  breaking 
up  the  manufacture  of  tiswin,  making  arrests,  etc.  Their  chief  duty,  however,  is  in 
herding  the  beeves  and  killing  them  for  the  weekly  issues.  Several  changes  have 
been  mmle;  all  of  which  were  in  the  interest  of  better  discipline,  and  which  have 
been  duly  reported  to  the  Indian  Office.  Every  policeman  must  have  a  piece  of  land, 
and  they  are  required  at  all  tiroes  to  wear  civilized  clothing,  which  was  heretofore 
not  enforced  among  them. 

Pmiiihments. — The  Indian  court  in  my  opinion  is  not  of  much  use  in  dealing  with 
the  Mescaleros.  Summary  action  on  the  part  of  the  agent  in  quickly  incarcerating 
oflbnders  and  working  them  at  hard  labor  has  a  much  better  effect.    Two  Indians 
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were  killed  during  the  year  in  drunken  brawls  by  other  Indiajis.  The  latter  were 
promptly  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  and  are  now  in  the  Jail  at  Las  Cruces 
awaiting  trial.  Tiswin  makers,  wile  beaters,  and  disorderly  persons  get  the  benefit 
of  the  guardhouse.  Tiswin  making  is  not  so  prevalent  as  when  I  first  took  charge. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  a  lack  of  material  or  the  repressive  measures  taken,  I  can  not 
now  say. 

School. —There  are  104  children  of  school  age— 5  to  18  years — belonging  to  this 
reservation.  Of  these,  22  are  at  the  noureservation  school  at  Fort  Lie  wis,  Colo. 
The  attendance  at  the  Mescalero  boarding  school  up  to  June  15, 1894,  was  52.  Being 
convinced  that  the  return  of  the  children  to  camp  during  July  and  August  was  a 
grievous  detriment,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  in  May,  setting  forth 
that  during  this  vacation  the  children  lost  the  benefits  of  their  schooling,  absorbed 
the  Indian  ideas  of  morality,  were  put  back  into  the  breech  clout  and  blanket, 
became  dirty  and  lousy,  forgot  their  English,  and  were  surrounded  by  the  worst 
instead  of  the  best  influences  on  the  reservation ;  that  many  were  not  allowed  to 
return;  the  youn^  girls  were  either  married  off  to  keep  them  out  or  returned  little 
better  than  jirostitutes,  and  that  the  agent  and  police  were  weeks  in  getting  them 
together  again.  I  requested  authority  to  keep  them  at  school  during  the  vacation, 
as  is  done  at  nonreservation  schools.  The  Commissioner  authorized  me  to  make  the 
experiment,  provided  I  could  do  so  without  arousing  the  jiostility  of  the  parents 
against  the  school. 

Accordingly,  I  summoned  all  children  of  school  age  to  be  brought  in,  expecting  to 
get  a  half  dozen.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  when  24  were  brought  in.  I  accepted 
20,  and  rejected  4  for  being  too  young.  At  this  writing  94  out  of  104  school  children 
are  enrolled  at  school,  making  90  per  cent.  This  indicates  that  the  opposition  to  the 
school  on  the  part  of  these  Indians  is  about  broken.  Heretofore  the  old  women  have 
strenuously  objected  to  having  the  girls  attend  school,  preferring  to  keep  them  to 
sell  in  marriage  at  the  tender  ages  of  8  to  12  years.  Six  were  kept  out  last  year,  and 
all  the  efix>rts  of  the  agent  and  police  availed  naught.  The  children  hid  in  the  brush 
when  the  police  or  agent  came  in  sight.  To  put  them  in  by  force  means  continual 
runaways.  I  therefore  adopted  the  policy  or  coercing  the  parents  in  every  way 
except  by  force.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  five  out  of  the  six  have  brought  in  their 
girls,  and  at  this  writing  the  boarding  school  at  this  agency  contains  forty  boys  and 
thirty- two  girls.    There  are  several  more  that  I  expect  to  get. 

Ac(;omm(mations  of  all  kinds  are  limited,  but  estimates  for  additions  have  been 
approved.  No  provision  for  an  assembly  and  class  room  was  however  made.  The 
present  room  is  17  by  37  feet,  and  besides  accommodating  the  different  classes  is, 
at  the  evening  assemblies  of  children,  teachers,  and  employees,  called  on  at  times  to 
hold  100  persons.    It  is  like  trying  to  put  a  quart  of  water  into  a  pint  cup. 

These  Indians  seem  violently  opposed  to  sending  their  children  to  nonreservation 
schools.  They  argue  that  as  good  teachers  can  bo  supplied  for  their  own  school  ae 
for  the  outside  schools.  Several  deaths  among  their  children  at  nonreservation 
schools  have  increased  their  prejudices. 

The  school  has  a  superintendent,  teacher,  industrial  teacher,  matron,  seamstress, 
laundrcHs,  cook  and  assistant  cook,  and  carpenter.  The  assistant  cook  and  carpenter 
are  Indians  from  the  Pima  Reservation,  educated  at  the  Albuquernue  Indian  School, 
and  give  good  satisfaction.  Their  employment  is  a  strong  object  lesson  to  the  other 
Indians  and  to  the  children. 

The  school  farm  raises  hay  and  fodder  sufficient  for  the  stock,  and  vegetables 
enough  for  a  welcome  addition  U)  the  table  fare.  Corn,  beans,  cabbage^  caulifiower, 
beets,  onions,  lettuce,  radishes,  squash,  pumpkins,  and  turnips  are  raised  in  abun- 
dance. Two  acres  are  in  potatoes  this  year.  It  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  raise  all  the 
school  will  need  hereafter,  if  this  experiment  is  successful,  as  it  bids  fair  to  be.  An 
ihcreased  acreage  was  put  in  this  year,  rendered  possible  by  a  new  ditch  buflt  by 
Indian  labor,  which  gives  an  abundance  of  water.  This  ditch  also  added  more  land 
to  the  irrigable  portion  of  the  school  farm.  This  land  should  be  planted  to  orchard, 
as  fruit  grows  well  within  a  mile  of  the  agency  and  should  do  so  here. 

The  boys,  under  charge  of  the  industrial  teacher,  do  all  the  work  on  the  farm  and 
assist  at  the  kitchen  and  laundry.  The  girls  assist  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and 
dormitories.  They  also,  under  charge  of  the  seamstress,  make  all  the  girls'  cloth- 
ing and  such  clothing  and  repairs  for  the  boys  as  may  be  needed.  School  has  been 
in  session  for  ten  months,  with  five  hours  of  school  during  five  days  of  the  week. 

The  experiment  of  retaining  the  children  during  the  summer  will  be  a  success. 
The  old  people  already  acquiesce  readily.  The  movement,  while  entailing  dight 
extra  expense  on  the  United  States  and  extra  work  for  the  employees,  will  have  a 
valuable  effect  on  the  children  and  ultimately  on  the  tribe.  The* industrial  work, 
which  will  solely  occupy  their  time  (it  being  the  height  of  the  farm  season),  will 
teach  them  a  knowledge  of  practical  things  they  would  wholly  miss  if  they  were 
in  the  tepee.  Besides,  the  new  ones  will  have  two  months  in  which  to  learn  some 
Knglish,  which  will  be  of  vast  help  in  making  a  start  in  their  secular  education 
in  September.  Plenty  of  recreation  will  be  supplied  them  in  the  way  of  picnics 
outings,  etc.  /-^  j 
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MiRlage  amddiTorae. — These  are  a  people  of  oaick  marriages  and  qoioker  divorce — 
evils  foetered  by  their  inherited  code  of  morality  and  by  a  strong  favorable  public 
sentiment.  Several  of  them  are  polygamists,  with  two  and  three  wives,  and  so  far 
as  I  can  see  they  all  live  happily.  Others  are  content  with  one  wife  at  a  time,  but 
their  life's  pathway  is  strewn  with  discarded  favorites.  In  consequence  of  this,  of 
the  263  females  on  this  reservation  75  are  widows  of  the  kind  vulgarlv  termed 
"  grass. '^  This  is  a  matter  that  can  be  controlled  in  time.  I  have  discussed  the  sub- 
ject with  some  of  the  older  ones  and  they  favor  a  cbanffe,  so  they  say.  Any  coercion 
at  present  may  meet  with  a  dogged  opposition  that  will  be  hard  to  combat,  bufc  it  is 
my  intention  to  give  the  subject  my  early  atfbntion.  I  do  not  like  to  lay  down  too 
many  ''don'ts"  at  once.  They  have-  had  a  good  many  submitted  to  them  already, 
and  as  fast  as  they  acquiesce  I  present  more. 

In  spite  of  the  easy  divorce  this  tribe  is  about  as  badly  henpecked  as  it  were  pos- 
sible to  imagine.  The  **  old ''  woman,  not  the  *'  new^"  reigns  on  this  reservation.  A 
simple  snperstition  of  these  people  creates  a  stumblmg  block  that  is  made  manifest 
very  often  when  the  a|fent  or  the  '*  man  in  Washington  **  tries  to  inaugurate  a  policy 
or  a  movement  in  the  interest  of  their  better  condition  and  support.  *'  My  mother- 
in-law,"  that  much  maligned  treasure  of  a  higher  civilization,  wields  here  a  power 
that  is  like  a  rock  against  which  lawful  authority  beats  in  vain.  Just  why  it  is  no 
Indian  has  yet  been  able  to  explain  to  me,  but  an  Indian  can  not  look  at  his  mother- 
in-law.  If  she  enters  his  tepee  he  leaves.  If  he  enters  and  she  is  within  he  flies 
at  once.  He  can  not  stay  in  her  august  presence.  If  his  wife  and  he  quarrel,  his 
motber-in-law  puts  in  an  appearance  and  manages  his  domestic  affairs  during  his 
enforced  absence  so  long  as  she  pleases.  Perhaps  she  takes  his  wife  to  her  tepee, 
where  he  dare  not  follow.  He  comes  to  terms  or  the  situation  constitutes  a  divorce. 
Does  the  agent  wish  a  child  brought  to  school,  or  a  head  of  family  to  take  land  and 
try  to  farm  it,  the  mother-in-law,  if  hostile — and  she  usually  is — appears  on  the 
scene  and  the  head  of  the  family  hunts  the  woods.  The  sight  of  several  stalwart 
backs  hiding  behind  doors,  ba'rrels,  and  steps  because  a  dried-up,  wizened  squaw 
heaves  in  sight  is  a  spectacle  that  would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  for  its  far-reacning 
results.  A  man  with  polygamist  practices  should  be  entitled  to  some  sympathy 
when  one  considers  that  the  incubus  increases  with  his  added  wives.  The  Indian 
with  many  wives  in  succession  to  his  credit  is  in  as  bad  a  fix.  The  inevitable  result 
is  that  if  the  agent  encounters  the  ill  will  of  these  women  his  trouble  will  begin. 
Even  a  threat  of  a  visit  firom  his  wife's  mother  will  deter  an  Indian  ft'om  doing  the 
agent's  bidding.  If  she  should  come  and  sit  on  his  earthly  possessions  she  could 
reduce  him  in  one  instant  from  afiSuence  to  beggary,  as  viewed  from  his  standpoint, 
until  such  time  as  she  could  be  propitiated. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  a^ent  practically  has  innumerable  mothers-in-law  in  doing 
his  duty.  In  taking  land  it  will  be  essential  that  in  order  to  keep  intact  the  rights 
of  succession  thereto  the  family  relation  once  entered  into  be  maintained.  To  do 
this  the  mother-in-law  must,  so  to  speak,  be  reduced  to  the  ranks.  I  have  informed 
a  number  that  the  guard  house  awaits  any  of  them  who  1  may  learn  have  interfered 
maliciously  with  the  families  of  their  children.  Hard  labor  added  to  the  sentence 
may  have  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  superstition.  When  that  is  done  marriage 
and  divorce  can  be  better  oontrollea,  children  will  be  sent  to  school  more  willlin j^ly, 
and  will  be  selected  without  cavil,  and  work  for  their  support  will  be  entered  mto 
more  cheerfully. 

Bemarks. — In  considering  the  question  of  the  self-support  of  these  Indians  many 
things  must  be  taken  into  account.  A  small  band  of  453  Indians  occupies  a  reserva- 
tion of  450,000  acres.  Lime,  coal,  timber,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  on  this  reser- 
zntioD,  and  of  these  resources  these  Indians  can  make  no  use  whatever.  Of  land 
under  water  sufficient  to  irrigate  there  is  about  1  acre  each.  If  the  experiment 
I  am  making  of  utilizing  the  high  land  for  farms  under  rainfall  succeeds. tnere  will 
then  not  be  10  acres  x>er  capita,  and  on  this  land  water  must  be  developed  by  wells 
for  domestic  purposes.  Three  townships  on  the  northwest  (two  on  the  north  and 
one  on  the  west)  form  a  jog  on  the  reservation  with  two  reentering  angles.  A  per- 
sonal reconnaissance  of  these  townships  shows  them  to  be  occupied  by  some  25 
Indians  who  are  trying  to  farm  20  acres,  all  the  available  farming  land  in  the  entire 
three  townships,  and  not  sufficient  water  for  these  20  acres. 

Beds  of  coal  crop  out  in  many  places,  and  report  has  it  that  the  precious  metals 
are  in  this  section  in  paying  quantities.  With  the  greatest  propriety,  these  three 
townships  could  be  cut  off  fiom  the  reservation  and  their  immense  natural  resources, 
of  no  use  whatever  to  these  Indians,  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive white  people  for  development. 

Any  policy  looking  to  the  self-support  of  the  Mescalero  Indians  on  the  present 
reservation,  with  its  limited  farming  land  and  but  one  running  stream,  must  have  in 
mind  the  necessity  of  some  stock  that  will  fhmish  meat  and  a  source  of  income  when 
rations  are  finally  taken  away.  There  is  abundant  grass  and  numerous  springs  with 
which  immense  herds  of  sheep  can  be  raised.  At  present  the  cattle,  horses,  and 
bogs  of  the  white  settlers  a^oining  graze  over  this  reservation  ftree  and  unrestricted. 
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The  atock  not  being  under  herd  drift  wherever  they  please,  and  of  course  rmnffe  on 
the  reservation  where  the  grass  is  so  fine.  It  is  idle  to  expect  the  cattlemen  will  lease 
the  grazing  privilege  when  they  can  j^et  it  for  nothing. 

The  experiment  of  these  Indians  raising  their  own  cattle  was  tried  some  years  ago, 
when  500  were  issued  to  them.  They  were  too  lassy  and  shiftless  to  look  after  them 
and  brand  the  calves.  Some  killed  and  ate  their  cattle  at  once,  others  killed  and 
ate  thcrir  neighbors'  cattle,  the  narrow  lines  of  the  reservation  permitted  some  cattle 
to  drift  off,  and  ''rustlers/'  of  which  this  section  boaste  many,  saw  that  they  did  not 
return.  In  consequence,  instead  of  having  a  large  herd,  as  they  should  had  they 
taken  care  of  the  nucleus  given  them,  it  is  doubtml  if  25  head  could  be  rounded  up 
to-day.  No  better  success,  in  my  opinion,  would  attend  another  experiment  with 
cattle. 

With  sheep,  however,  the  result  should  be  different.  This  entire  reservation, 
except  two  townships,  is  a  fine  sheep  range.  In  fact,  men  of  this  section  well 
versed  in  sheep  raising  tell  me  it  is  the  finest  sheep  range  in  New  Mexico.  Sheep, 
unlike  cattle,  must  be  cloee-herded  day  and  night.  It  is  a  Job  at  which  the  squaws 
could  spend  their  time  with  greater  profit  to  all  than  in  idleness  andtiswin  making. 
Foreign  cattle  will  leave  the  reservation,  as  they  will  not  graze  on  the  same  land  with 
sheep.  This  will  give  the  Indians  the  control  of  their  grazing.  A  few  acres  of  land 
and  a  fiock  of  sheep  to  each  family  ought  in  a  few  years  to  get  these  people  Arom 
under  the  fostering  hand  of  the  Qovemment. 

The  present  ration  will  keep  these  Indians  without  the  necessity  of  working  for 
food.  The  annuities  more  than  keep  them  from  the  necessity  of  working  for 
clothing.  In  fact,  the  latter  have  been  sold  as  soon  as  issued  for  a  tithe  of  their 
value  to  the  hangers-on  of  this  reservation,  who  have  preyed  on  these  Indians  and 
on  the  Government  for  years.  The  gratuitous  issue  of  all  supplies  needed  to  meet 
their  necessities  is  a  curse  to  this  people,  as  it  would  be  to  any  white  community. 
It  pauperizes  them  in  a  worse  degree  than  if  they  had  nothing.  The  incentive  to 
work  and  the  ambition  to  better  themselves  is  stifled' under  such  a  system.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  the  rations  or  annuities  be  increased.  In  fact,  the  former 
should  be  gradually  pinched  off  until  they  are  forced  to  work  to  buy  such  commodi- 
ties as  coffee,  sugar,  salt,  flour,  and  matches,  beef  being  the  last  item  to  be  taken 
away. 

To  do  this  sufficient  land  should  be  given  each  family  on  which  to  raise  vegeta- 
bles, also  the  necessary  implements  and  seed  for  a  start,  and  a  flock  of  sheep  from 
which  the^  may  get  meat  to  eat  and  wool  to  sell.  The  land  should  have  running 
water  for  irrigating  purposes.  There  is  much  of  such  land  along  the  Tularosa  River, 
both  on  and  off  the  reservation,  not  now  owned  by  the  Indians.  This  land  should 
be  acquired  if  possible  and  {^portioned  among  the  Indians,  a  start  given  as  recom- 
mended above,  and  a  time  set  absolutely  when  all  rations  and  annuities  shall  cease. 
Stem  necessity  alone  will  drive  this  entire  tribe  to  work.  It  were  better  for  the 
United  States  to  spend  a  lump  sum  at  once  and  get  these  Indians  self-supporting  in 
a  few  years  than  to  make  dribbling  appropriations  for  them  for  many  years  and  then 
be  still  issuing  them  food  and  clothing. 

The  situation  here  should  be  treated  in  a  businesslike  way.  No  attempts  should 
be  made  to  deal  with  them  as  a  tribe,  nor  through  any  h  eadmen.  Ignore  the  latter 
and  deal  with  the  individual.  No  recognition  of  a  title  in  them  to  the  reservation 
should  be  made.  The  sooner  it  is  impressed  on  them  that  the  Qovemment  is  supreme, 
and  will  do  what  it  pleases  with  them  and  theirs,  the  sooner  they  will  get  a  glim- 
mer of  reason  through  their  brains  and  an  ambition  to  go  to  worK  and  rise.  Talk- 
ing and  urging  them  in  a  body  will  do  no  good.  The  day  when  their  supplies  will 
be  taken  away  has  been  prophesied  to  them  so  long  without  a  realization  that  now, 
when  it  is  mentioned,  they  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  a  lie  and  will  never  come 
to  pass.  Hence,  given  the  land,  implements,  seed,  and  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  ultima- 
tum should  be  announced  that  they  must  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  rations 
and  other  supplies  at  once  be  stopped. 

In  the  meantime  it  shall  be  my  policy  to  try  and  get  them  to  farm  all  land  now 
available.  The  higher  portions,  where  there  is  rainfMl,  will  be  fenced  and  planted ; 
wells  ^ill  be  dug  to  obtain  water  for  domestic  purposes,  i  f  possible .  The  full  author- 
ity of  the  regulations,  to  ''bring  every  influence  to  bear  to  make  the  Indians  labor 
in  civilized  pursuito."  will  be  stretched  to  its  elastic  limit  in  the  future  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  The  sale  of  their  annuities  will  be  stopped,  in  a  marked  degree, 
by  issuing  simply  to  individuals  only  when  they  need  them,  and  I  am  convinced  they 
will  use  them.  But  to  issue  a  pack-horse  load  of  things  they  will  not  use,  to  be  at 
once  taken  off  and  sold,  will  no  longer  be  allowed. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  the  Indian  Office  for  the  marked  encouragement  it 
has  given  me  in  mv  efforts  to  carry  out  my  policy  and  the  generous  appropriations 
it  has  made  to  enable  me  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

V.  E.  Stottlkr, 
Fir$t  Lieutenant,  Tenth  Infantry,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissioKBR  OF  Indian  Affairs.  ^  j 
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Report  of  Superintkndbnt  of  Mkscalbro  School. 

Mescalsbo,  N.  Mex.,  July  f .  2895. 
SiE:  I  herewith  have  the  honor  to  snhiuit  my  first  ftnnual  report  of  the  Mescalero  hoarding  school. 
The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  77— hoys.  45:  girls.  32;  the  average  attendance  for  the  school  year 
(ten  months)  being  53^- 
The  following  is  the  enrollment  and  attendance  for  each  quarter: 


Qnarter. 

Enrollment. 

Average  attend- 
ance. 

Males  i  Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

yim                                     

32 
34 
32 
43 

19 
21 
21 
32 

30.9 
31.7 
81.7 
32.5 

17.9 

Second 

20 

Third 

21 

Fourt  h 

23 

I  aaaniaed  charge  of  the  school  as  superintendent  December  27,  having  heen  promoted  from  the 
teacher's  position  In  this  school. 

The  year's  work,  though  satisfactory  in  the  main,  has  heen  greatly  broken  into  hy  fluent  chang- 
ing of  employees.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  however,  wo  have  our  full  force  of  employees,  witli 
every  thin  g  going  smoothly . 

The  health  of  the  school  has  heen  exeellent  through  the  entire  year.  There  were  five  or  six  cases 
of  ooDjanctivitis,  which  were  promptly  isolated,  and  the  spread  of  the  disease  checked. 

There  have  been  but  four  runaways  daring  the  year.  The  children  seem  very  well  contented  in 
school. 

The  work  in  the  schoolroom  has  been  very  well  done.  There  were  two  promotions  during  the  year, 
both  girls.  We  have  followed  the  luilf-day  system,  one  section  going  to  school  in  the  forenoon,  and 
the  other  in  the  afternoon.  I  contemplate  alternating  the  sections  next  year,  thus  giving  each  pupil 
the  benefits  of  both  a  morning  and  an  afternoon  session.  The  evening  sessions  have  been  devoted  to 
language,  conversational,  geographical  topics,  music,  and  socials. 

The  oomestic  affairs  of  the  school  have  been  very  ably  managed  hy  Mrs.  Nannie  Cook,  the  matron. 
The  girls  have  been  taught  politeness  and  neatness  in  dress  and  appearance.  The  kitchen  is  very  ablv 
'ond acted  by  Miss  Lena  Gibson,  who  takes  especial  pains  to  teacn  the  girls  under  her  charge.    Both 

iris  and  boys  are  detailed  to  wait  apon  tables,  and  two  boys  are  detailed  to  scrub  the  dining  room. 


cond acted  by  Miss  Lena  Gibson,  who  takes  especial  pains  to  teacn  the  girls  under  her  charge, 
girls  and  boys  are  detailed  to  wait  apon  tables,  and  two  boys  are  detailed  to  scrub  the  dining 
The  work  in  the  laundrv  has  been  very  well  done  most  of  the  time.    The  laundress  who  started  in  at 


the  first  of  the  year  had  no  teaching  or  governing  ability,  and,  becoming  generally  unmanageable,  was 
recommended  for  discharge. 

The  work  in  the  sewing  room  has  been  well  done,  though  nothing  but  the  necessary  sewing  required 
by  the  school  has  been  done.  In  addition  to  the  regular  mending,  the  following  articles  have  been 
made  by  the  seamstress,  with  the  help  of  the  girls : 


Aprons 137 

Bedspreads 22 

Capes 9 

CnrtainA 15 

Coats 25 

I>ieeees...  70 


Nightgowns 42 

Pillowcases 42 

Skirts 87 

Sheets 84 

Shirts 12 

Towels 119 


Underwear ^. suits..  74 

Hay  covers 2 

Pantslined pairs..  8 

Skirts  and  dresses  altered.  10 


The  farm  has  bt^cn  managed  in  a  very  efficient  manner  by  Mr.  Rowland,  the  industrial  teacher,  who 
raised  during  the  vear,  with  the  help  of  the  boys,  20  bushels  beets,  30  pounds  lettuce,  30  pounds  rad- 
ishes. 300  HiH>bara  squashes.  250  pumpkins,  1,300  heails  cabbage,  200  bushels  com,  25  tons  hay  cut,  20 
boehels  onions.  00  bushels  turnips,  500  heads  cauliflower,  10  gallons  cucumbers,  20  bushels  pease,  10 
bnabels  beans,  and  20  tons  com  fodder. 

The  prospect  for  a  large  crop  this  year  is  excellent.  We  have  about  twice  the  amount  in  garden  we 
had  last  year,  and  hope  to  have  enough  vegetables  to  supply  the  school  for  the  year. 

The  pressing  needs  of  the  school  are  increased  accommodations.  We  need  more  dormitory  room, 
an  aaaerably  and  class  room,  laundry  and  bath  rooms,  and  sick  rooms.  Rooms  for  employees  are  also 
much  needed.  We  have  received  so  many  more  children  this  year  than  were  expected  that  additional 
room  has  become  a  necessity. 

The  cutting  off  of  the  assistant  cook  for  next  year  will  handicap  us  greatly.  The  help  which  the 
girls  aire  able  to  give  in  the  kitchen  is  ver^  little,  owing  to  their  size.  The  average  age  of  all  pupils 
m  school  is  9  years.  We  have  but  four  girls  12  years  of  age.  and  their  assistance  is  needed  in  the 
sewing  room  and  laundry,  as  well  as  in  the  caring  for  their  own  dormitories  and  sitting  room.  We 
received  twenty  new  pupils  (all  very  small)  within  the  last  two  weeks,  making  the  number  to  cook 
for  72.  All  the  cooking  and  baking  is  done  on  one  range,  and  the  work  is  entirely  too  much  for  one 
woman. 

The  present  emplovees  are  doing  good,  efficient  work. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  our  agent,  Lieut.  V.  E.  Stottler,  for  his  many  helpful  suggestions  and 
the  warm  interest  he  takes  in  the  school  in  all  its  departments. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

W.  J.  Davis, 
SuperintentUnt  and  Principal  Teacher, 

The  SUPBBINTBKDBNT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 
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REPORT  OF  PUEBLO  AND  JICARILLA  AGENCY, 

Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency, 
Sania  Fe,  N,  Mex.,  August  SO,  1895. 
Sir  :  I  liaise  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Pneblo 
and  Jicarilla  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30,  1895: 

PUEBLOS. 

Population. — As  it  is  impossible  without  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the  purpose 
to  take  the  census  of  nineteen  pueblos  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
stretching  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  to  the  southwest,  and  no  appro- 
priation having  been  made,  I  can  only  give  the  same  figures  quoted  in  my  last  annual 
report,  with  the  remark  that  in  some  of  the  pueblos  I  estimate  a  slight  increase  in 
the  numbers.  Total  population.  8,536;  males  over  18  years  of  age,  2,701;  females 
over  14  years  of  age,  2,657 ;  chilaren  between  6  and  16,  z,323. 

Schools. — I  am  pleased  to  report  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children  attending 
school.  Year  by  year  parents  are  learning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  education  for 
their  offspring.  The  number  of  Indian  schools  in  connection  with  this  agency  is 
twelve,  one  less  than  last  year,  the  Ramona  boarding  school  at  Santa  Fc  having  been 
discontinued/  Four  of  these  are  Government  schools,  namely,  one  at  Santa  Clara, 
one  at  Laguna,  one  at  Cochiti^  and  one  at  Zia  pueblo.  '  The  other  eight  are  contract 
schools,  one  being  the  boarding  school  at  Bernalillo,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
Loretto,  and  the  others  day  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  of  Santa  ¥6.  The  latter  are  situated  at  the  following  pueblos :  Taos, 
San  Juan,  Santo  Domingo,  Jemez,  Isleta,  Pahuate  (Laguna),  and  Acoma.  The  total 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  these  schools  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30, 
1895,  was  587,  a  gratifving  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  two  day  schools  conducted  by  the  Home  Mis- 
sion Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church — one  at  Sciama  ( Laguna)  and  the  other  at 
Znili  pueblo;  but  as  they  do  not  report  to  this  agency  I  am  unable  to  give  statistics. 

It  has  been  decided  to  establish  a  Government  day  school  at  tlie  pueblo  of  San 
Felice.  Land  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  school  buildings, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  fall  will  see  a  school  in  active  operation  there. 

Habits. — I  have  observed  a  tendency  to  improvement  in  this  respect.  Every  year 
more  of  the  Indians  are  adopting  citizen  dress,  and  in  other  ways  conforming  to  the 
usages  of  their  more  civilized  neighbors. 

Issaes. — There  has  been  the  usual  issue  of  farming  implements,  fence  wire,  and 
useful  tools  to  the  deserving  ones  during  the  year,  for  which  the  Indians  are  grate- 
ful. I  believe  that  they  are  careful  of  and  make  good  use  of  any  property  so  issued 
to  them. 

One  youth  who  had  learned  the  shoemaking  trade  at  one  of  our  industrial  schools 
was  furnished  with  an  outfit  of  shoemaker's  tools,  by  means  of  which  he  will  be 
enabled  to  earn  a  living. 

These  Indians  support  themselves  by  cultivating  the  grants  of  land  attached  to 
each  pueblo,  raising  crops  of  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  vegetables,  occasionally  having 
a  surplus  to  dispose  of  in  addition  to  the  quantity  needed  for  their  own  consumption. 
At  some  of  the  pueblos  fruits  are  raised  successfully,  and  this  might  be  the  case  at 
nearly  all  of  them  if  the  Indians  were  not  too  poor  to  purchase  the  young  trees.  I 
have  had  several  applications  for  fruit  trees  to  plant  at  their  homes,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  would  be  a  judicious  way  in  which  to  assist  these  people.  I  would 
respectfully  recommend,  therefore,  that  750  or  1,000  young  trees  be  furnished — say 
apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  and  apricots— for  issue  to  these  Indians  at  the  proper 
season. 

Health.— During  the  past  year  two  of  the  pueblos  have  been  visited  by  a  fatal 
epidemic.  It  commenced  at  Cochiti  in  July,  1894,  and  was  pronounced  by  the  agency 
physician  to  be  spinal  meningitis,  or  spotted  fever;  the  number  of  deaths  there 
was  42.  The  ifisease  made  its  appearance  at  Santo  Domingo,  a  neighboring  pueblo, 
last  spring,  and  a  considerable  number  have  died  there.  When  I  learned  of  the 
disease  having  extended  to  that  pueblo,  I  immediately  communicated  with  the  gov- 
ernor, offering  the  services  of  the  agency  physician  and  a  supply  of  medicines,  but 
could  elicit  no  response,  although  I  wrot«  several  letters  on  the  subject. 

Sister  Katharine  (Miss  Drexel),  being  in  this  vicinity  at  the  time,  and  hearing  of 
the  state  of  affairs  went  to  the  pueblo  personally,  taking  two  nurses  of  her  order 
and  medicines  supplied  iVom  this  office.  The  governor  of  the  pueblo  and  his  head- 
men would  not  allow  her  to  enter  any  of  the  dwellings  where  there  were  sick,  would 
not  accept  any  of  the  remedies  offered,  nor  give  any  information  as  to  the  number 
suff'ering  from  the  disease. 

During  the  past  year,  as  in  former  years,  my  time  has  been  occupied  with  the 
settlement  of  disputes,  not  so  much  among  themselves — though  there  are  many  cases 
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of  that  kind — ^bnt  between  tne  Indians  and  their  Mexican  and  American  neighbors. 
Their  water  richts  are  often  invaded,  squatters  get  on  their  land,  their  timber  is  cut, 
and  their  stock  stolen.  In  attending  to  these  matters  the  agent  often  has  his  hands 
full,  but  only  in  this  way  are  the  lauds  and  property  of  these  ludians  preserved  to 
them  and  the  machinations  of  designing  men  defeated. 

The  statistics  accompanying  annual  report  for  1895  relating  to  the  Pueblo  Indians 
are  respectfdlly  inclosed  herewith. 

JICARILLA   APACHES. 

The  census  taken  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year— June  90,  1895— shows  the  total 
number  of  this  tribe  to  be  845,  indicating  an  increase  of  3  since  the  census  of  last 
year,  there  haviug  occurred  33  births  and  30  deaths  among  these  people  during  the 
past  twelve  months.  Number  of  males  above  18  years  of  age,  202 ;  number  of  females 
above  14  years  of  age,  258;  number  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
16,  240. 

The  healtb  of  the  tribe  dnring  the  year  has  been  fairly  good,  no  contagious  disease 
having  appeared  among  them.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  when  ill  almost  all  of  the 
Indians  have  recourse  to  the  agency  physician. 

Education. — Twenty -two  children  from  this  agency  have  been  attending  the  indus- 
trial boarding  school  at  Fort  Lewis.  Colo.,  during  the  past  year.  They  are  still 
there  and  making  satisfactory  progress. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  made  in  my  last  annual  report  that  a 
boarding  school  should  be  established  here,  arrangements  are  nearly  completed, 
under  instructions  ftom  the  Indian  OflBoe,  for  the  purchase  of  the  property  of  Gabriel 
Lucero,  containing  160  acres  of  land,  situated  near  the  agency,  and  which  is  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  I  anticipate  that  in  a  short  time  the  purchase  will  be  con- 
summated and  tne  school  in  operation. 

Farming. — Although,  as  stated  in  a  previous  report,  this  is  not  a  good  farming 
country,  seasons  being  short  and  amount  of  rainfall  not  generally  sufficient  to  insure 
good  crops  in  all  years,  yet  from  indications  at  the  present  time,  abundance  of  rain 
having  fallen,  large  crops  of  grain,  etc.,  and  excellent  grazing  is  assured.  A 
majority  of  the  Indians  nave  planted  more  extensively  than  usual,  and  are  conse- 
quently much  elated  over  their  prospects  for  an  extra  liberal  harvest. 

Buildingi. — Dnring  the  past  year  about  40  dwelling  houses  have  been  built  by 
Indians,  some  constructed  of  logs,  some  of  lumber,  many  of  them  quite  large  and 
comfortable.    They  still  continue  to  fence  and  improve  their  lands  as  they  are  able. 

An  addition  to  the  agency  buildings  has  been  made  by  the  erection  of  a  physician's 
office  and  dispensary,  which  was  much  wanted.  All  the  agency  buildings  have  been 
painted  and  are  in  good  repair.  A  number  of  new  bridges  spanning  streams  on  the 
reservation  were  washed  away  last  fall.    These  have  all  been  restored. 

Stock. — Although  the  past  winter  was  one  of  great  severity,  very  little  loss  of  stock 
occurred.  I  do  not  think  it  amounted  to  10  per  cent,  and  this  principally  among 
those  who  had  not  provided  forage  for  the  winter  months.  Horses^ — of  which  they 
possess  a  large  nnmoer,  some  of  tnem  of  good  quality —are  at  present  in  fine  condi- 
tion. The  increase  has  been  particularly  ffreat  this  spring.  There  are  2,400  sheep 
and  250  goats  on  the  reservation  owned  by  Indians.  Tliese  also  are  in  splendid  con- 
dition, owing  to  the  abundance  of  fine  grass  this  season. 

Trespaasen. — As  in  the  past,  trespassers  continue  to  give  constant  annoyance. 
They  look  upon  the  reservation  with  very  covetous  eyes,  and  the  agency  employees 
are  scarcely  able  to  keep  them  off;  in  fact,  the  latter  have  been  compelled  to  resort 
to  harsh  means  on  several  occasions.  A  number  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  owners  in 
this  vicinity  would  like  very  much  to  have  the  Indians  removed  from  the  reservation 
and  settled  elsewhere.  They  take  every  opportunity  of  urging  this  measure  and 
of  seeking  to  bring  it  about. 

Behavior. — The  conduct  of  the  Indians  dnring  the  year  under  review  has  been,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  very  satisfactory.  There  is  stUl  a  dissatisfied  element — the  same  band 
which  two  years  ago  was  brought  back  ftom  the  counties  of  Colfax,  Mora,  and  Taos, 
in  this  Territory.  They  are  a  worthless  set,  who  would  not  be  contented  anywhere 
or  under  any  circumstances  and  are  constant  distnrbers  of  the  good  order  and  peace 
of  the  community.  It  would  conduce  to  the  harmony  of  the  tribe  generally  if  the 
leaders,  Santiago  Largo  and  Juan  Peseta,  could  be  removed  entirely  from  the 
reservation. 

Timber. — Last  fall,  under  instructions  from  the  Indian  Office,  I  advertised  for  bids 
for  a  portion  of  the  timber  existing  on  the  reservation,  the  sale  having  been  author- 
ized by  act  of  Congress,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians.  On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  easily 
accessible  timber  was  on  the  lands  allotted  to  the  Indians,  and  the  balance  was  too 
distant  from  the  railroad  to  be  available  within  the  time  allowed.  There  were  con- 
seqaently  no  bids  received*    The  Ibllowing,  which  bears  on  this  subject,  is  an  extract 
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copy  from  the  report  of  Uoited  States  lodian  Inspector  C.  C.  Duncan  made  to  ih» 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  July,  1895: 

This  reaervation  is  12  miles  wide  by  82  lone,  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  passes  through 
the  extreme  northern  part,  and  most  of  the  land  is  vrell  timbered  with  pine,  the  proximity  of  whieh  to 
the  railroad  renders  it  very  valoable,  and  it  can  be  readily  sold  for  a  good  price.  The  average  eleva- 
tion  of  the  reservation  Is  about  7,U00  feet;  so  high  that  no  crops  except  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoea  can 
be  raised,  and  these  only  on  favored  spots,  so,  as  can  be  seen,  this  can  never  be  an  agricultural  reaer* 
vation ;  bnt  grasses  grow  finely,  and  sneep,  goats,  horses,  and  cattle  do  well,  espeoially  sheep. 

I  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  timber  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  arising  therefrom  be  invested 
in  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  for  the  Indians.  I  nnderstaiid  that  the  lands  have  been  allotted  and  the 
allotments  accepted  by  the  Indians,  though  not  yet  confirmed  by  the  Department.  Agent  Bullis  was 
authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  make  sale  or  the  timber  on  the  unallotted  lands :  but  upon  investi- 
gation he  found  that  the  laiMs  of  valne  for  timber  had  been  allotted,  and  the  balance  was  so  soattered 
Uiathecould  find  no  bidder,  and  no  sale  was  made.  As  the  timber  on  the  allotted  lands  is  falW 
mature  and  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  fires  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  wise  to  allow  these  Indians,  with* 


the  advice  and  consent  of  Captain  Bullis,  or,  a.^  would  be  still  better,  allow  Captain  Bullis  to  sell  for 
these  Indians  such  portions  of  the  timber  aa  could  be  disposed  -of  without  permanent  iqjury  to  the 
lands,  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  stock,  turning  over  to  each  Indian  the  stoclc  brought  from  the  pro- 


This  can  only  be  done  by  private  sale,  and  Captain  Bullis's  modesty  may  restrain  him  from  asking 
an  order  to  that  effect.  For  this  reason  I  think  he  should  be  directed  to  make  the  sale  and  invest- 
ment according  to  his  best  Judgment.  With  sheep  for  their  timber  those  Indians  will  soon  be  self- 
supporting,  lam  informed  that  the  removal  of  the  timber  will  improve  the  pastnraga,  and  as  it  oau 
never  be  of  any  possible  benefit  to  the  Indians,  I  think,  for  the  reasons  heretofore  given,  the  order 
for  the  sale  should  be  granted  at  once. 

In  concltision,  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  these  Indians  are  improving  gradu- 
ally ftom  year  to  year,  and  at  the  present  time  are  in  a  more  prosperous  condition 
than  they  hare  ever  been. 

The  census  report  of  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  and  statistics  accompanying  annual 
report  for  1895  are  inclosed  herewith. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  L.  Bullis, 
Captain  Ttventy'fourth  Infantry j  Acting  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


'      REPOKT  OF  AGENT  IN  NEW  YORK. 

REPORT  OF  NEW  YORK  AGENCY. 

New  York  Agbnct, 
Olean,  X.  T.,  August  26, 1895, 
Sir  :  In  complianoe  with  instructions  I  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  report 
of  the  New  York  Agency,  N.  Y. 

Number  of  Indians.— The  Indians  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  York  Agency 
are  divided  by  triba]  organization  as  follows: 

Cayusras 168 

Onondagas 534 

Oneidas 266 

Senecas 2,693 

St.  Regis 1,105 

Tnscaroras 378 

The  Saoeoas  and  thdr  reservatums. — The  Senecas  occupy  the  Allegany,  Cattaraugoa, 
and  Tonawaoda  reservations.  The  Allegany  Reservation  is  located  in  Cattaraugus 
County,  and  lies  along  the  Allegany  River  for  a  distance  of  35  miles,  the  eastern  ter- 
minus being  near  Vandalia  and  the  western  at  the  boundary  line  between  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  reservation  is  from  1  mile  to  2^  miles  in  width,  the  lines 
having  been  run  so  as  to  take  in  all  the  bottom  lauds  of  the  river.  There  are  30,469 
acres  in  this  reservation,  of  which  about  11,000  acres  are  tillable ;  bnt  of  this  not 
one-half  is  cultivated  or  in  pasturage.  Nearly  all  the  valuable  timber  has  been  cut 
off  and  sold.  The  Indians  on  the  Allegany  Reservation,  as  a  rule,  pay  but  little 
attention  to  farmiug.  There  arc  a  few  good  farmers  among  them,  but  the  majority 
farm  just  enough  to  get  a  scanty  subsistence,  and  the  most  of  that  is  obtained  from 
labor  among  their  white  neighbors.  There  are  residing  on  this  reservation  893  Sen- 
ecas and  about  73  Onondagas. 

On  the  AUe^tny  Reservation  are  located  six  villages  laid  out  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress passed  February  19,  1875,  which  authorized  leases  to  be  made  by  the  Seneca 
Nation's  council  of  Indians  to  white  lessees  for  periods  not  exceeding  twelve  years. 
In  1890  this  act  was  amended,  authorizing  leases  to  be  made  for  periods  not  exoeMUng 
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nmety-nine  yean.  The  twelve-^ear  leases  within  these  villages  expired  in  1892,  and 
were  then  renewed  for  ninety-nme  years.  The  rentals  from  these  leases  are  paid  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  and  amount  to  about  $10,000  per  year.  The  funds 
which  come  into  the  treasury  of  the  Seneca  Nation  i^om  these  rentals  and  other 
sources  are  disbursed  upon  orders  issued  by  the  president  and  clerk  of  the  Seneca 
Nation,  authorized  by  vo(e  of  the  conncil.  The  rentals  from  leases  in  the  several 
villages  are  steadily  increasing,  as  new  leases  are  being  made. 

I  have  reason  to  believe^  from  well-directed  inquiries  made  by  me,  that  the  funds 
of  the  nation  are  improvidently  expended.  Quite  a  majority  of  the  Indians  are 
ignorant  and  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  business  or  business  transactions,  and 
have  but  little,  if  any,  appreciation  or  knowledge  of  the  way  and  manner  in  which 
the  afi'airs  of  the  nation  are  conducted.  It  is  difficult  to  see  where  any  considerable 
aiDonnt  of  the  money  is  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  as  a  body. 

The  descendants  of  the  noted  Seneca  chief,  Cornplanter,  numbering  about  ninety, 
occnpv  a  small  reservation  in  Warren  County,  Pa.,  Just  south  of  the  line  between 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  There  are  about  720  acres  in  the  reservation,  and  it  was 
given  to  Cornplanter  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  token  of  appreciation  of  his 
valuable  sarvices  to  the  whites.  His  descendants  own  the  land  in  fee  simple,  and  it 
is  divided  in  severalty  among  them.  A  controversy  has  recently  arisen  between  the 
Cornplanter  heirs  ancl  some  Whites.  The  heirs  of  Cornplanter  claim  that  the  whites 
are  occupying  valuable  lands  belonging  to  thorn.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  all 
the  focts  relating  to  this  controversy,  out  it  seems  that  the  seriouer  question  in  the 
matter  is  whether  or  not  the  statute  of  limitations  applies  to  the  Indians.  If  it  does, 
the  Indians  have  no  title  to  the  lands,  even  though  it  was  conveyed  to  Cornplanter. 
The  conveyance  having  been  made  so  many  years  ago,  and  the  lands  having  beeu  in 
the  adverse  possession  of  the  whites  for  so  many  years,  the  claim  of  the  Indians  is 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  providing  it  applies  to  them.  The  Cornplanter 
Indians  are  enrolled  on  the  Allegany  Reservation  census  and  vote  on  that  reservation. 

The  names,  respectively,  of  the  villages  on  the  Allegany  Reservation,  and  the 
approximate  number  of  acres  in  the  same,  respectively,  are  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Vandalia 240 

Carrollton 2,200 

Great  Valley 260 


Aores. 

Salamanca 2,000 

West  Salamanoa 750 

Red  House 40 


The  approximate  value  of  improvements  in  each  village,  respectively,  is  as  follows 

$8,000 


Vandalia 

Carrollton  (exclusive  of  rail- 
road property)  30,000 

Great  Valley 20,000 


Salamauca  (exclusive  of  rail- 
road property) $1,200,000 

West  Salamanca 60,000 

Red  House 50,000 


The  Cattarauffus  Reservation  is  located  partly  in  the  counties  of  Cattaraugus, 
Chautanqna,  and  Erie.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Cattaraugus  Creek,  beginning  at 
anoint  near  Gowanda  and  running  to  Lake  Erie.  It  embraces  21,680  acres  of  land. 
The  total  number  of  Indians  residing  there  is  1,483,  of  whom  1,298  are  Senecas,  31 
sre  Onondagas,  and  134  Cayueas.  Many  of  the  Cattaraugus  Indians  are  good 
farmers,  and  have  well-tilled  iarms,  good  stock,  and  comfortable  buildings;  the 
majority,  however,  cultivate  only  small  patches  of  land.  The  lands  u^on  the  Cat- 
taraugus Reservation,  a  large  portion  of  them,  are  valuable,  and  lie  within  the  grape 
belt  and  fruit-growing  section  of  western  New  York,  but  a  large  portion  of  these 
lands  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  brush,  second-growth  timber,  and  such  other 
vegetable  growths  as  are  indigenous  to  the  locality.  If  these  lands  were  nroperly 
cultivated  and  improved  every  Indian  on  this  reservation  could  be  independent  ana 
have  all  the  comforts  of  a  civilized  life.    This  is  true  of  all  the  reservations. 

The  Senecas  on  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservations  are  a  corporate  body, 
under  the  name  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  and  have  a  common  interest  in  the 
lands  of  both  reservations.  They  are  incorporated  under  an  act  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  have  a  constitution  for  their  government.  T%e  presi- 
dent is  the  executive  officer  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  and  the  sixteen  councilors,  cnosen 
ui  equal  numbers  from  each  reservation,  compose  the  legislative  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment. There  is  a  clerk  and  a  treasurer  for  the  nation,  and  on  each  reservation 
there  is  a  surrogate,  three  peacemakers,  a  marshal,  and  an  overseer  of  the  poor.  All 
the  officer^  are  elected  for  one  year,  except  the  surrogate  and  peacemakers.  The 
surrogate  holds  for  two  years  and  the  peacemakers  are  elected  for  three  years,  their 
terms  expiring  in  alternate  years. 

The  peacemakers  are  judicial  officers.  The  peacemakers'  court  is  a  court  of  general 
jurisdiction,  although  the  practice  is  the  same  as  that  in  courts  of  justices  of  the 
peace.  An  appeal  lies  from  the  decision  of  the  peacemakers  to  the  conncil  and  the 
oecirion  of  tiie  council  is  conclusive.     The  peacemakers'  court  has  the  same  juris- 
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diction  as  the  courts  of  record  of  this  State,  or  rather  as  the  courts  of  record 
hayiug  general  jurisdiction.  This  gives  the  peacemakers'  court  Jurisdiction  over 
all  actions  at  law  and  actions  in  equity  witnout  any  prescrihed  practice,  except 
such  as  is  had  in  courts  of  justices  of  the  x>eace,  which  are  not  courts  of  record  and 
of  limited  jurisdiction ;  and  there  is  no  practice  in  instices'  courts  regulating  actions 
in  ejectment,  partition,  and  all  actions  involving  the  title  to  real  estate. 

In  all  controversies  between  Indians  the  Indian  is  practically  without  any  a<1equate 
remedy  at  law.  The  peacemakers  are  men  unlearned  in  the  law  and  are  without  saiy 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  practice  in  any  court.  They  have  not  the  least  notion 
whatever  of  equity  and  no  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  evidence.  In  fact,  they  do  not 
know  what  is  or  is  not  legal  evidence  of  a  fact.  They  are  captious,  arbitrary,  and 
sometimes  mercenary,  and  many  times  arbitrarily  refuse  to  issue  process  or  enter- 
tain an  application  for  process,  and  in  cases  where  important  rights  are  involved. 
There  is  no  power  to  compel  them  to  issue  process  or  entertain  a  cause,  however  just 
it  may  be,  and  if  the  applicant  chances  to  be  inimical  to  any  member  of  the  court 
he  is  likely  to  have  his  application  arbitrarily  refused.  If  a  cause  is  entertained  by 
the  peacemaker's  court  and  an  appeal  taken  to  the  council  the  same  incompetency  ia 
found  there,  as  tbe  members  of  the  council  are  without  any  learning  in  law  and  . 
without  an^  knowleilge  of  the  rules  of  practice  or  the  rules  of  evidence.  The 
administration  of  justice  in  these  Indian  courts  amounts  to  but  little  more  than  a 
farce. 

In  my  opinion  legislation  in  this  behalf  is  greatly  needed.  If  the  State  courts 
were  given  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Indian  courts,  with  the  ri^ht  of  appeal 
to  the  State  courts,  the  rights  of  person  and  property  among  the  Indians  coiud  be 
protected. 

The  Tonawanda  Reservation  is  located  partly  in  the  counties  of  Erie,  Genesee, 
and  Niagara.  It  lies  alon^  the  Tonawanda  Creek  on  each  side  of  the  stream,  and 
contains  6,549  acres.  It  is  occupied  by  500  Senecas  belonging  1o  the  Tonawanda 
band  of  that  tribe,  a  few  Oneidas,  and  a  few  members  of  other  tribes.  This  reser- 
vation is  a  fertile  tract  of  land,  and  there  are  a  few  good  farmers  among  the  Tona- 
wandas.  A  large  part  of  the  2,000  acres  under  cultivation  is  tilled  by  whites  under 
leases  authorized  by  a  State  law.  The  government  of  the  Tonawanda  band  of  Sene- 
cas is  by  chiefs,  who  are  elected  for  life,  according  to  Indian  customs.  There  are 
elected  by  popular  vote  each  year  a  president,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  a  marshal,  and 
three  peacemakers. 

The  TuBcarorat. — ^This  tribe  is  located  on  a  beautiful  reservation  in  the  county  of 
Niagara,  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Suspension  Bridge.  The  Tuscororas  are  good  farm- 
ers; their  farms,  fences,  and  buildings  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the 
white  farmers  in  their  neighborhood.  There  are  o,2d9  acres  in  this  reservation,  and 
the  Indian  population  agjop-egates  878. 

The  government  of  the  Tuscaroras  is  by  chiefs  elected  according  to  Indian  customs. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  contention  existing  between  two  sets  of  chiefs.  Each 
set  is  actine  as  de  facto  chiefs,  and  this'  situation  has  continued  for  some  months 
past;  but  f  am  glad  to  state  that  this  contention  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
amicably  settled,  and  the  persons  who  are  chiefs  de  jure  designated  and  recognized. 

There  are  but  lew  pagans  among  the  Tuscaroras.  On  all  the  other  reservations  the 
pagans  are  in  a  majori^. 

fte  OnondsAas. — This  reservation  is  located  in  the  county  of  that  name,  about  5 
miles  south  n*om  the  city  of  Syracuse.  It  is  about  2.3  miles  wide  and  4  miles  long, 
and  contains  6,100  acres.  The  topography  of  the  reservation  is  quite  broken,  ana 
the  steeper  hillsides  are  worthless  except  for  woodland  and  pasturage.  The  arable 
land  is  largely  cultivated  by  whites  under  leases  authorized  by  a  State  law.  Some 
revenue  is  derived  each  year  from  stone  quarries  on  the  reservation  operated  by- 
whites.  There  are  several  Onondagas  who  are  good,  thrifty,  farmers,  and  have 
homes  as  comfortable  as  the  average  white  man. 

The  government  of  the  Onondagas  is  by  chiefs  chosen  for  life,  according  to  Indian 
customs.  Nearly  all  of  the  chiefs  are  pagans,  who  are  antagonistic  to  any  innova- 
tions upon  their  Indian  customs  and  religious  observations,  and  are  also  antagonistic 
to  any  progression  which  interferes  with  their  Indian  customs.  The  Onondagas  on 
this  reservation  number  385,  and  residing  with  them  are  87  Oneidas. 

The  8t  Regis. — This  reservation  is  located  on  the  Si.  Lawrence  River,  in  the  country 
of  Franklin,  and  on  the  northern  boundary  of  New  York.  The  Canadian  St.  Regis 
Reservation  is  just  over  the  boundary  line.  There  are  M^  American  St.  Regis  and 
about  the  same  number  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  The  reservation  in  New  York 
State  embraces  14,640  acres.  A  considerable  portion  is  good  farming  land,  but  a  part 
is  very  stony,  and  a  part  low  and  swampy.  The  reservation  is  7.3  miles  long  and 
about  3  miles  wide.  The  government  of  the  St.  Regis  is  in  the  hands  of  chiefs,  chosen 
according  to  Indian  customs.  The  St.  Regis  have  of  late  years  neglected  farming  to 
engage  in  basket  making.  They  are  adepts  at  the  work,  and  their  product  aggrtH 
gates  a  considerable  sum  each  year. 
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I. — This  tribe  has  no  reservation.  Most  of  the  Oneida  Indians  removed 
to  Wisconsin  in  1846.  Those  who  remained  retained  350  acres  of  land  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Oneida,  in  the  county  of  Madison.  This  land  was  divided  in  severalty  and 
tb«  Indians  are  citizens.  Something  over  100  Oneidas  reside  in  the  vicinity  of 
Windfall,  near  Oneida,  and  most  of  the  remainder  reside  upon  the  Onondaga  Reser- 
vation. But  few  of  the  Oueidas  are  now  landholders.  Their  total  real  estate  will 
not  exceed  100  acres.  Although  the  Oneidas  are  citizens  and  entitled  to  the  elective 
franchise,  a  large  majority  of  them  refuse  to  exercise  it. 

The  Cayngas. — This  tribe  has  no  reservation.  They  number  only  168  and  reside 
principflJly  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation. 

Schools. — The  schools  on  the  several  reservations  are  supported  by  the  State.  The 
State  bailds  and  maintains  the  schoolbouses,  pays  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and 
in  some  instances  buys  the  fuel.  The  Indians  do  not  seem  to  properly  appreciate 
wluikt  the  State  is  doing  for  them  in  the  matter  of  education  and  do  not  require  such 
regularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  their  children  as  is  needed  to  produce  good 
results.  The  following  are  the  tabulated  st>atistics  relating  to  the  schools  on  the 
several  reservations: 


ReserratioD. 


Num- 
ber of 

dis- 
tricts. 


Alleg&ny  ftnd  Cattaraagas 16 

OnoDdaga I  1 

St.Keg^ I  5 

Tocawanda 8 

Toaoarora '  2 

Total '  27 


Pupils 

of  school 

age. 


700 
100 
325 
135 


Average 
weeks 
taaglit. 


34 
36 
36 
36 
35 


Number 

attending 

somepor 

tiou  of 

year. 


441 
70 

164 
91 
70 


1.388 


35.4  I 


736 


Average 
daily 

attend- 
ance. 


173 
18 
66 


327 


Num- 
ber of  '  w^,^„«^ 
teach-  i^^V^*^ 
era. 


$4,873.24 

407.39 

1. 607. 10 

823.24 

600.00 


27 


8,210.97 


An  industrial  school  for  Indian  children  is  supported  near  Tunesassa,  on  the  Alle- 
gany Reservation,  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia.  The  school  is 
a  most  excellent  one,  and  gives  instruction  in  all  the  substantial  branches  of  educa- 
tion. The  annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  $3,200,  in  addition  to  the  income  of 
the  farm  of  464  acres  upon  which  the  school  is  located.  The  attendance  of  pupils  is 
limited  to  45. 

The  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum  for  Indian  Children  is  supported  by  the  State.  This 
institution  is  beautifully  located  on  a  farm  of  100  acres  m  the  valley  of  the  Catta- 
Taaipis  Creek,  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation.  The  State  pa^s  $100  per  capit-a 
annually  for  the  support  and  education  of  100  Indian  children,  in  addition  to  the 
ineonie  of  the  farm.  Extensive  improvements  have  recently  been  made  in  and  about 
the  asylum,  for  which  special  appropriatious  have  been  made  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture. The  superintendent  is  George  I.  Lincoln,  who  has  proved  to  be  an  emcient 
manager  of  the  farm  and  asylum.  This  asylum  has  recently  been  put  under  the 
management  and  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  charities. 

ifiaAiw  work. — The  whites  prosecute  religious  mission  work  on  the  several  reserva- 
tions with  a  fair  degree  or  success.  Ou  the  Allegany  Reservation  there  are  two 
Presbyterian  chorches,  with  a  reported  membership  of  about  125.  There  is  also  a 
Baptist  (dinrch,  with  upward  of  40  members.  Bev.  M.  F.  Trippe,  of  Salamanca,  has 
charge  of  the  F^sbyterian  mission  work  on  the  Allegany  Eeservation,  and  also  upon 
the  Tonawanda  and  Tuscarora  reservations. 

On  the  Cattaraugus  Keservation  the  Presbyterians  support  a  resident  missionary. 
Eev.  George  Runciman  has  been  in  charge  of  the  work  for  several  years.  He  reports 
a  membership  of  something  over  100.  Services  are  regularly  maintained  at  the  com- 
modious church  and  at  several  outside  statious.  There  is  on  this  reservation  a  Bap- 
tist church,  in  charge  of  a  native  preacher,  which  has  a  membership  of  over  12o. 
The  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  North  Collins  preaches  regularly 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  on  the  reservation.  This  church  has  a  member- 
ship of  about  50.  During  the  past  year  a  union  chapel  has  been  built  ou  the 
reservation,  principally  by  the  Indians  themselves. 

On  the  Tusearora  Reservation  there  is  a  Baptist  and  a  Presbyterian  church.  The 
Baptist  church  work  is  directed  by  Rev.  Frank  Mt.  Pleasant;  a  native  Tuscarora 
preacher,  and  the  Presbyterian  church  work  is  directed  by  Rev.  John  Gansworth,  a 
native  Tuscarora  preacher.    The  membership  of  the  Baptist  church  is  200. 

On  the  Tonawanda  Reservation  there  is  a  Baptist,  a  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  a 
Presbyterian  church.  A  native  preacher  has  charge  of  the  Baptist  church,  which 
has  a  membership  of  about  50.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  has  only  a  small 
membership,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  W.  B.  Oliif.    The  Presbyterian  church  has 
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a  membership  of  aboat  50.  Rev.  Mr.  Trippe  is  with  the  church  one  week  in  each 
month,  and  in  his  absence  services  are  conducted  by  the  Presbyterian  pastor  at  Akron. 

On  the  Onondaga  Reservation  there  is  an  Episcopal  and  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  Rev.  John  Scott  has  had  charge  of  the  former  for  a  number  of  years. 
Rev.  Abram  Fancher  is  in  charge  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  Thomas 
La  Fort,  a  brother  of  Chief  Daniel  La  Fort,  is  the  leader  of  a  Wesley  an  Methodist 
class. 

The  religious  interests  of  the  St.  Regis  Reservation  are  looked  after  principally  by 
the  Catholic  and  Methodist  Episcopal  churches.  There  are  about  750  American 
St.  Regis  who  are  communicants  in  the  Catholic  mission,  which  is  in  charge  of 
Father  M.  Manville.  Rev.  A.  Wells  is  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
which  has  a  membership  of  about  50.  Charles  White,  a  St.  Regis  Indian,  is  leader 
of  a  Free  Methodist  class. 

Citizenship  and  lands  in  severalty.—During  the  year  1894  a  movement  was  inaufpi- 
rated  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  by  tne  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
on  that  reservation  in  favor  of  citizenship  and  division  of  lands  in  severalty.  A 
petition  in  favor  of  breaking  up  the  tribal  relations  was  circulated  among  the  Cat- 
taraugus Indians  and  quite  numerously  signed.  On  the  16th  day  of  January,  1894, 
an  election  or  meeting  was  held  by  the  Indians  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  to 
vote  npon  the  question  of  citizenship  and  a  division  of  lands  in  severalty.  The 
result  of  the  vote  was  40  in  favor  of  citizenship  and  division  of  lands  and  200  against 
it.  The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  which  inaugurated  the  movement, 
was  at  the  time  of  the  vote  about  equally  divided.  A  large  migority  of  the  Indians 
on  that  reservation  and  on  all  the  other  reservations  are  opposed  to  citizenship  and 
a  division  of  lands  in  severalty. 

The  opposition  to  the  proposed  change  in  making  the  Indians  citizens  and  dividing 
their  lands  in  severalty  does  not  proceed,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  or  }>rincipally  from 
the  causes  assigned  by  my  esteeme<l  predecessor,  A.  W.  Ferrin,  in  his  annual  report 
for  the  year  1894.  It  is  apparent  to  any  interested  observer  that  the  Indians  are 
not  prepared  to  become  citizens;  and  without  a  home  and  a  place  of  refoge  a  large 
majority  of  them  would  very  soon  become  paupers.  A  large  majority  of  them  are 
shiftless  and  indolent,  and  will  work  only  wheu  necessity'  compels  them  to  do  so. 
If  their  lands  were  divided  in  severalty  and  the  power  of  alienation  suspended  for 
twenty  years  they  would  hardly  then  be  prepared  to  become  citizens  or  self-sup- 
porting at  their  present  rate  of  progress.  The  avarice  of  the  whites  and  of  the  more 
intelligent  and  crafty  of  tho  Indians  would  soon  absorb  the  lands  allotted  to  them, 
even  after  a  period  of  twenty  years,  unless  the  Indians  make  much  more  progress  in 
the  twenty  years  to  come  than  in  the  twenty  years  past.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem every  Indian  must  have  a  home,  and  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  their  lands 
are  nnoultivated  and  of  no  use  to  auybodv  furnishes  no  reason  why  the  whites  should 
absorb  them  or  deprive  the  Indians  of  them.  The  more  intelligent  and  honorable 
Indians,  and  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  their  race  at  heart,  fully  appreciate  the 
disastrous  consequences  which  would  ensue  to  a  majority  of  the  Indians  from  a  divi- 
sion of  their  lands  in  severalty,  with  the  power  of  alienation,  nntil  they  are  fully 
prepared  to  become  citizens.  Tho  industrious  and  well-to-do  Indians  are  not  at  all 
exorcised  about  the  fact  that  if  the  lands  were  divided  in  severalty  they  would  lose 
a  portion  of  the  lands  under  their  control.  They  are  aware  that  if  the  lands  were 
allotted,  due  consideration  would  be  given  to  the  improvements  made  by  them  upon 
the  lands  allotted. 

Obstacles  to  moral  improvement. — ^The  propensity  to  strong  drink  among  the  Indians 
continues  to  be  one  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  moral  and  material  improve- 
ment. The  law  is  ample  and  sufficient  to  protect  the  Indians  from  this  vice,  and  to 
punish  the  whites  who  surround  the  reservations  and  openly  sell  intoxicants  to  the 
Indians.  The  difficulty  is  with  the  police  department.  A  deputy  United  States 
marshal  has  been  located  at  Salamanca  for  a  number  of  years,  and  but  very  few 
arrests  or  prosecutions  of  real  culprits  and  those  who  do  the  most  harm  to  the  Indians 
have  been  made.  Tho  difficulty  does  not  consist  in  the  inability  to  make  the  proof 
necessary  to  convict.  The  deputy  marshal  has  arrested  many  tramps  and  hangers-on 
within  the  past  few  years  for  thesaleof  liquor  to  Indians.  These  arrests  have  usually 
been  tho  result  of  a  scheme  or  conspiracy  among  certain  Indians  for  the  purpose  of 
havin<^  some  worthless  fellow  or  tramp  arrested  and  taken  to  Utica  or  Albany  to 
attend  the  United  States  district  court  at  a  large  expense  to  the  United  States,  the 
Indian  witnesaes  receiving  mileage  sufficient  to  make  it  a  nice  pleasure  trip.  The 
result  is  the  conWction  of  some  transient,  worthless  fellow  who  never  sold  any  liquor 
to  Indians  except  as  he  was  induced  to  do  so  by  persons  who  procured  his  arrest. 

I  have  received  mauy  complaints  during  the  past  year  from  reliable  Indians  and 
prominent  business  men  upon  and  about  the  Allegany  Reservation  of  the  open  viola- 
tion of  the  law  in  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians,  and  that  the  offenders  could  easily  be 
punished  if  tho  officer  or  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced  had 
any  disposition  to  do  so.    The  promoters  of  the  prosecution  of  these  transient,  worth- 
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lem  pereons  are  aware  that  anch  persons  can  be  proaecnted  without  antagonizing 
the  resident  liquor  sellers  and  their  friends.  They  also  believe  that  sach  proseca- 
lions  will  mitigate  somewhat  their  omission  to  prosecute  the  real  colprits.  Thev 
are  also  interest-ed  in  the  fees  and  mileage.  This  is  the  condition,  not  a  theory.  A 
vigoroos  proseoation  of  those  engaged  in  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  would  soon 
stop  it. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  to  moral  improvement  is  the  Indian  practice  of  cohab- 
itation between  the  sexes  without  formal  marriage.  Man^  of  them  live  together  and 
separate  at  will.  This  tends  to  destroy  the  home,  and  is  a  pernicious  example  for 
the  yonn^  Indian  people. 

Legialatioii. — The  legislature  of  New  York  at  its  session  in  1894  passed  an  act  pro- 
viding for  the  maintenance  in  county  almshouses  of  all  poor  Indians  who  may  be  so 
disab^  that  they  can  not  maintain  themselves. 

Such  pauper  Indians  are  to  be  committed  to  the  almshouses  by  the  poor  authori- 
ties, and  will  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  charities. 

Aminitiss, — The  UnHed  States  holds  in  trust  $238,050  for  the  Senecas,  and  $86,950 
for  the  Tonawanda  Band  of  Senecas.  The  interest  on  these  funds,  amounting  to 
$11,902.50  and  $4,349.50,  resitectively,  is  distributed  per  capita  by  the  United  States 
agent.  The  per  capita  amount  from  the  first  fund  last  year  was  $4.10.  Each  of  the 
l^nawandas  received  $7.90  from  their  fund  and  $4.10  from  the  general  fund,  or  a 
total  of  $12. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  agent  distributes  each  year  $3,500  worth  of  sheeting  and 
gingham  among  the  Cayu^,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Senecas,  and  Tuscaroras,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  treaty  made  with  the  Six  Nations  November  17, 1794. 

The  State  of  New  York  pays  annuities  as  follows:  To  the  Onondagas,  $2,340; 
Cayugaa,  $2,300;  St.  Regis,  $2,130.67;  Senecas,  $500. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  R.  Jewell, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indiak  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  DEVILS  LAKE  AGENCY. 

Devils  Lake  Agency, 
Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak,,  August  26,  1895. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  circular  letter  of  June  15, 
1895, 1  haTe  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of 
this  agency  and  the  existing  conditions,  habits,  and  circumstances  of  the  Indians 
under  my  charge. 

Devils  Lake  Bosonration, — The  reservation  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of  Devils 
Lake,  which  forms  its  entire  northern  boundary,  and  is  about  35  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  from  8  to  18  miles  south  to  the  Cheyenne  River,  which  forms  its  southern 
boundary.  It  contains  166,400  acres,  about  one-half  of  which  is  fair  agricultural 
laud,  the  balance  being  timber  land,  hills,  and  meadow  only  fit  for  hay  and  pasturage, 
being  capable  of  maintaining  20,000  head  of  stock,  or  enough,  if  properly  managed, 
to  support  the  entire  people  of  the  reservation. 

Bnilfings. — The  buildings  are  located  at  Fort  Totten,  on  the  south  shore  of  Devils 
Lake,  at  about  the  center  of  the  reservation  from  east  to  west,  except  the  gristmill, 
which  is  located  about  7  miles  east  of  the  agency.  They  are  in  fair  condition— except 
the  want  of  paint,  repairs  to  some  of  the  chimneys,  and  new  roof  on  agent's  house — 
and  are  ample  for  the  accommodation  of  the  employees  and  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  the  agencv,  with  the  exception  of  quarters  for  two  families  of  Indian 
employees,  who  now  live  in  the  old  Government  buildings,  which  are  much  poorer 
than  most  of  the  houses  of  the  Indians  out  over  the  reservation,  and  which  have 
been  repeatedly  condemned  with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  torn  down,  which 
I  have  been  unable  to  do  on  account  of  not  having  any  other  place  for  them  to  live, 
and  I  deem  it  very  important  that  quarters  should  oe  erected  at  an  early  dav  for  their 
comfort  and  convenience  as  well  as  for  the  example  of  teaching  them  how  they  ought 
to  live. 

The  g^stmill,  while  it  has  been  of  much  assistance  in  making  flour  for  those 
Indians  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  wheat  to  grind  during  the  last  two  sea- 
sons, is  located  SO  far  from  the  agency,  and  at  times  is  so  short  of  water  and  so  badly 
•  in  need  of  some  repairs,  that  it  can  not  be  run  to  the  advantage  that  it  could  if  moved 
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to  the  agency  and  placed  in  condition  to  turn  oat  a  better  grade  of  flonr,  and  which 
I  think  would  then  become  a  source  of  great  eaving  to  the  Qovernment  in  the  way 
of  furnishing  subsistence  to  the  Indians  of  this  reservation. 

Number  of  IndianB. — ^The  number  of  Indians  on  the  reservation  as  shown  by  the 
census  just  completed  is  as  follows : 

Males 498 

Females 523 

Total 1,021 

Males  over  18  years 287 

Females  over  14  years 378 

Total 665 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years : 

.Males 102 

Females 99 

Total 201 

Agxionlture.—There  are  4,700  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  on  the  reservation  the 
present  season,  most  of  which  was  prepared  for  crop  last  fall,  and  includes  the  fol- 
lowing kinds  and  number  of  acres  sown  or  planted  to  each : 

Wheat 3,000  I  Potatoes 100 

Oats 750     Com 80 

Barley 723  |  Other  small  seeds  (estimated) 50 

The  following  statement  gives  the  kind  and  quality  of  seed  issued  to  the  Indians 
last  spring,  and  the  estimated  yield  therefrom : 


Variety. 


Wheat... 

Oats 

Barley . . . 
Potatoes. 
Corn 


'  Hr^' 

Estimated 
yield. 

ButkOt. 

4,001 

i            1,500 

1            1,446 

800 

15 

Bushels. 
54,000 
25,000 
18,000 
10,000 
1,000 

Five  pounds  of  onion  seed  and  20  pounds  of  rnta-baga  seed  were  also  issued.  A 
very  few  Indians  had  a  small  quantity  of  seed  wheat  on  hand. 

A  severe  storm  accompanied  with  hail  passed  over  a  portion  of  the  reservation  the 
last  of  July,  destroying  the  entire  crops  of  ten  farmers  and  more  or  less  injuring  a 
few  others.    With  this  exception  the  season  has  been  quite  favorable. 

It  would  seem  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  there  was  enough  grain  raised  to 
snpport  the  entire  people  of  the  reservation.  But  when  we  remember  that  this  is  the 
first  crop  they  have  raised  in  a  number  of  years,  that  they  have  been  compelled  to 
contract  obligations  which  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  meet;  ("and  I  may  say  they  will 
meet  them  just  as  quick  as  white  people  of  like  financial  condition)  and  that  many 
old  people,  women,  and  children  have  no  crops,  after  paying  for  twine  and  other 
expenses,  retaining  seed  for  the  coming  year,  and  the  very  low  price  of  grain,  we 
must  see  they  will  still  be  far  ftt)m  self-support. 

There  has  been  about  200  acres  of  new  breaking  and  300  acres  of  summer  fallow- 
ing done  during  the  present  season. 

Stock. — There  are  689  head  of  horses  and  ponies,  295  head  of  cattle,  10  hogs,  and 
about  300  domestic  fowls  on  the  reservation.  I  am  aware  that  there  has  been  a  failing 
off  in  the  numberof  cattle  during  the  last  year,  as  there  mast  have  been  in  the  years 
preceding,  as  I  see  there  was  a  large  number  of  cows  issued  to  them  a  few  years  pre- 
vious to  my  coming  among  them.  I  can  only  acoouiit  for  this  by  the  fact* that  they 
were  entirely  destitute  of  meat,  which  is  the  chief  food  of  the  Indian,  and  that  they 
have  killed  off  the  increase  and  lost  many  of  the  older  animals. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  the  killing  of  stock  and  to 
encourage  the  increase  until  such  a  time  as  they  might  have  a  sufficient  number,  so 
they  could  be  permitted  to  kill  each  year  enough  for  their  use  and  still  keep  their 
number  increasing.  But  with  the  failure  of  crops,  the  small  number  of  animals  here 
when  I  came,  and  their  utter  destitution,  I  have  been  unable  to  make  any  showing 
in  this  direction.    But  notwithstanding  this  discouraging  faot,  I  believe  that  could 
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they  be  famished  wlt^  cattle  and  hogs  snfficient  to  give  them  a  good  start,  and  sup- 
port to  maintain  them  until  the  increase  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  their  meat,  it 
would  bring  them  to  a  condition  of  self  support  quicker  than  any  other  policy  that 
could  be  adopted.  It  is  true  that  they  have  once  partially  failed  in  this  direction, 
for  the  reason  that  their  other  support  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  them  and  keep 
them  from  destroying  much  of  the  increase  before  maturity ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
they  have,  on  account  of  rigidity  of  soil,  unfavorable  seasons,  inexperience,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  causes,  done  what  even  experienced  white  farmers  with  better 
advantaprcs  have — signally  failed  in  agriculture  for  the  last  number  of  years,  which 
is  enough  to  discourage  the  inexperienced,  let  alone  the  untutored  Indian,  and  which 
makes  our  labors  to  induce  them  to  continue  farming  doubly  burdensome. 

Condltionfl,  habits,  and  dispositions. — In  the  face  of  all  these  failures  and  trying  con- 
ditions I  can  safely  report  an  advancement  of  these  people  since  I  have  been  among 
them.  I  know  nothing  of  the  condition  or  stage  of  advancement  these  people  were 
in  five  or  ten  years  ago,  but  only  the  condition  in  which  I  found  them.  Then  they 
were  indulging  in  the  grass  dance  and  enjoying  the  medicine  feasts,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  without-  molestation,  and  given  permission  to  visit  other  reservations 
whenever  thoy  wished  by  simply  asking  to  do  so.  My  first  act  was  to  forbyl  the 
dances  and  feasts  and  deny  them  the  privilege  of  leaving  the  reservation  or  visiting 
other  agencies  except  when  urgently  necessary,  and  1  can  say  that  while  I  expe- 
rienced much  opposition  at  first  I  have  had  very  little  complaint  in  this  direction 
during  the  last  year,  and  so  closely  have  we  adnered  to  this  rule  and  kept  these 
people  at  home,  attending  to  their  crops  and  other  duties,  that  complaints  have  come 
from  some  people  from  whom  we  ought  to  have  received  encouragement  forso4oing. 
Never  before  did  these  people  have  so  much  land  prepared  for  crops  in  the  fall  as  last 
year,  and  that  in  the  fuce  of  the  failure  of  the  previous  year.  I  mention  these  facts 
as  controverting  statements  which  have  been  made  doing  injustice  to  these  people. 
Indian  polioa  and  courts. — The  captain  of  police  has  served  continuously  since  1883, 
and  many  of  the  privates  since  1885, 1886,  and  1887,  and  two  of  the  Judges  of  ^e 
court  of  Indian  onenses  since  the  court  was  established.  The  reservation  is  divided 
into  districts,  one  policeman  residing  in  each  district,  and,  with  but  one  or  two 
exceptions,  which  nave  caused  me  to  make  some  changes,  I  have  found  them  trust- 
worthy and  of  great  assistance,  and  with  better  prospects  in  view  I  have  great  hopes 
of  a  better  showing  in  the  future. 

The  court  of  Indian  ofienses  meets  every  alternate  Saturday  to  attend  to  any  mat- 
ters that  may  be  submitted  to  it,  and  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  petty  onenses, 
violation  of  rules,  and  questions  for  the  court  to  consider  have  decreased  50  per  cent 
over  the  first  year  of  my  services. 

Sanitary. — The  health  of  the  people  has  not  been  what  it  should  be,  the  death  rate 
being  nearly  double  what  it  has  been  during  the  two  preceding  years,  or  nearly  70 
to  the  1,000;  yet  I  can  assign  no  cause  except  want  and  destitution.  I  have  been 
compelled  to*use  subsistence  furnished  me  with  a  sparing  hand,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  at  times  I  have  been  unable  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  hunger. 

With  the  failure  of  crops,  the  limited  supply  of  Government  assistance,  and  scarcity 
of  gAne,  they  have  become  beggars  for  food,  until  the  daily  appeals,  could  they  be 
seen  and  heard  by  Congress,  would  receive  a  better  reward. 

Schools. — The  only  school  at  present  on  this  reservation  is  the  Fort  Totten  Indian 
industrial  training  school,  under  the  management  of  Supt.  W.  F.  Canfield,  which 
includes  the  school  in  charge  of  the  Gray  Nuns.  The  school  is  wholly  under  the 
charge  of  the  superintendent,  who  I  have  no  doubt  has  given  you  a  full  and  com- 
plete report. 

Conclnsion. — In  closing  this  report  I  can.  contrary  to  iny  last  annual  report,  note 
some  changes,  as  I  have  already  said,  for  the  better.  With  the  present  crop  secured 
there  will  be  quite  a  number  of  farmers  on  the  reservation  who  will  be  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  the  coming  year^  and  who  have  shown  that  they  are  capable  of 
managing  their  afiairs  in  a  careful,  industrious,  and  workmanlike  manner,  and  with 
their  example  in  view  and  as  favorable  a  season  the  coming  year  there  will  be  many 
more  in  like  condition. 

While  this  is  true,  there  are  two  classes  of  these  people  of  whom  I  feel  compelled 
to  speak  more  fully.  One  is  a  class  of  younger  men,  numbering  about  75,  who  have 
allotments  of  land  and  have  grown  up  to  manhood  within  the  last  few  years,  but 
who  have  neither  stock,  wagons,  plows,  nor  machinery  of  any  description  with  which 
to  work  or  till  their  land  nor  means  of 'getting  them,  and  never  will  have  until  helped 
by  the  Government  either  to  tools  and  stock  for  farming  or  helped  to  acquire  stock 
for  stock  raising.  Until  something  of  this  kind  is  done  they  may  be  expected  to 
depend  on  Government  support  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  there  is  not  sufficient 
<lemand  for  daily  labor  in  this  country  to  enable  them  to  earn  with  their  hands  more 
than  temporary  aid.  That  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  work  is  evidenced  by  the 
fiumber  who  apply  to  me  to  assist  them  in  getting  work  and  for  leave  to  go  oil'  the 
reservation  to  obtain  it  during  the  thrashmg  season.    I  have  obtained  work  for  a 
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nnmber  in  harvest  and  thrashing;  bat  that  only  lasts  a  few  days  at  most,  and  will 
not  more  than  buy  the  clothing  they  need  for  winter. 

The  other  class  are  the  old  and  infirm.  Out  of  1,029  people  here  118  are  over  60 
years  of  age,  49  males  and  69  females,  being  over  one-tenth  of  the  entire  people.  They 
have  always,  since  their  confinement  on  the  reservation,  been  dependent  on  the  Qov- 
ernment  for  their  support,  and  have  now  arrived  at  an  age  when  they  can  not  be 
expected  to  do  verv  much  toward  self-support.  They  depend  wholly  upon  what  is 
issued  them  from  the  agency,  obtaining  whatever  they  can  from  their  friends,  who, 
however,  on  account  of  their  meager  .supply,  can  do  but  little  for  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  done  nothiug  bat  beg  and  appeal  for  these  people  since 
I  have  been  among  them;  but  when  I  realize  that  they  are  among  the  poorest  and 
most  unfortunately  situated  band  of  Indians  I  know  of,  having  no  game  to  hunt,  no 
treaty  with  the  Government  giving  them  a  certain  amount  of  annuities  (which  with 
the  Indians  of  many  other  agencies  is  sufficient  for  their  entire  and  luzarious  sap- 

f^ort),  depending  wholly  upon  the  gratuitous  liberality  of  Congress,  which  has  but 
ittle  conception  of  their  actual  condition  and  needs,  I  feel  that  I  am  but  simply  doing 
my  duty  to  these  people  and  to  the  Government  which  has  placed  me  in  charge  of  them 
in  thus  openly  and  plainly  citing  their  condition  and  circumstances.  There  has 
been  some  criticism  made  concerning  these  Indians,  a  portion  ot  which  perhaps  is 
warranted,  and  for  which  I  can  not  see  that  I  am  responsible,  having  bat  just  closed 
my  second  year  with  them ;  yet,  while  I  know  that  my  knowledge  is  not  so  extensive 
as  it  might  be  concern-'ng  other  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians,  I  am  willing  to  contrast 
them  with  any  full-blood  Indians  I  have  ever  seen  or  known  for  sobriety,  morality, 
and  industry,  and  believe  them  entitled  to  much  better  encouragement  in  the  way  of 
assistance  from  the  Grovernment  to  aid  their  advancement,  which  I  sincerely  hope 
and  trust  they  may  soon  receive.  • 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  year  obedient  servant,  Ralph  Hall, 

United  Statet  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Ikdian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Turtle  Mountain  Subagency. 

TuBTLB  MouiTTAnr  Rbsebvation, 
BeUowrt,  N".  Dak.,  August  2S,  1895. 
Sm:  I  respeetfally  snbmit  herewith  the  annnal  statistical  report,  aocompanied  by  a  list  of  the  peo- 
ple belonging  to  the  Turtle  Mountain  band  of  Chippewas.    They  do  not  aU  reside  on  the  reaervation 
proper,  bat  in  the  immediaie  vicinity. 

The  reservation  is  composed  of  townships  162  north  and  ranges  70  and  71  west,  located  in  Rolette 
County,  N.  Dak .,  containmg  46,890  acres,  divided  into  farm,  timber,  and  grazing  lands.  The  population 
is  divided  as  follows : 


AdulU. 

Age<l  6  to  18. 

Aged  1  to  5. 

Total. 

Number 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

40 
194 
53 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

of 
families. 

Full  bloods 

84 

329 

96 

85 
283 
89 

32 
221 
80 

24 
153 
41 

16          281 
139       1,319 
50          409 

89 

Mixpd  bloods  on  resf^rvatlon ..,,..,,  r  -  - 

277 

Mixed  bloods  away  from  reservation. . . 

8S 

Total 

509 

457 

333 

287 

•218 

205 

2,009 

454 

Number  of  births,  97 ;  deaths,  34. 

In  addition,  there  are  residing  here  175  people  who  ore  not  recognised  as  Turtle  Mountain  Chippe- 
was, but  who  have  been  alloweu  to  remain  pending  action  in  the  treaty  by  Congress. 

Arrionlture.— The  folio  wing  amount  of  seed  was  issued  to  all  who  had  land  prepared.  The  issue  was 
made  in  April  and  May  and  at  the  proper  time  for  seeding :  Wheat,  3,000  bushels ;  oats,  1,500  bushels; 
barley,  750  bushels;  potatoes.  1,000  bushels;  mta-baga  seeds, 71  pounds. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  acreage  as  found  by  the  census: 


Wheat:  Oats. 

Barley. 

Pota- 
toes. 

Vege- 

Summer-  Broken  L^„__j 
fallowed,  ground,  i*^****^* 

Full  bloods 

Aeret. 

48 

1,544 

746 

Acres. 

13 

502 

130 

Acres. 

8 

300 

85 

Acres. 
13 
88 

Acres. 

12 

124 

45 

Acres.      Acres. 

Acres. 
30 

Mixed  bloods  on  reservation 

Mixed  bloo<ls  outside  reservation . . 

300          262 
312          302 

1,250 
173 

Total 

2,338 

645 

303 

131            1A1 

612  j        564 

1,458 

We  have  a  herd  law  on  the  reservation,  and  the  fencing  is  for  pasturage  and  corrals  only. 
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The  season  has  been  very  fkvorable.  and  the  prospects  at  date  aro  for  a  large  crop.  Cutting  will 
commenee  hi  a  few  dayH,  and  then  all  aangor  from  hail  and  frost  will  be  over. 

Schools. — There  are  three  day  schools  and  one  boarding  school,  the  latter  nnder  contract  with  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  All  the  schools  are  provided  well  with  appliances  and  in  charge  of  competent  and 
deroted  teachers.  A  midday  meal  givenat  the  day  schools  aaas  greatly  to  the  regularity  of  the  attend- 
ance.   Below  is  a  statement  of  the  enrollment  and  average  attendance. 


Name  of  Hchool. 


Asters'  boarding  school. 

I>ay  school  No.  1 

Day  school  No.  2 

Day  school  No.  3 


Number    •  Average  at- 
enrolled,      tendance. 


165  ■  142 

66  I  23 

45  I  18 

50  '  19 


In  addition,  there  are  children  at  the  Government  school  at  Fort  Totten.N.  Dak.,  the  contract  schools 
at  Clontarf  and  Morris.  Minn.,  and  Van  Rensselaer,  Ind. ;  but  there  have  been  so  many  changes  of  late. 
of  -which  I  have  no  account,  that  I  can  not  give  tho  exact  niuuber  at  each  place,  but  estimate  the  total 
nomber  at  all  the  places  named  at  seventy  five  pupils. 

Chorehes.— All  tne  mixed  bloods  are  Catholics,  about  fifty  full  bloods  are  Episcopalians,  and  some 
retain  their  old  ways. 

We  have  two  Catholic  churches.  The  Episcopal  Church  is  closed,  but  Mr.  Welling  Salt,  one  of  our 
day-school  teachers,  visits  the  people  of  that  faith  to  give  them  religious  instruction. 

Lodian  oibnses.— The  court  to  try  offenses  is  made  up  of  the  captain  and  two  members  of  the  police. 
Meet  of  the  business  brought  before  the  court  were  disputes  about  money  and  family  quarrels  and 
BiJnoT  offenses,  which  were  adjusted  without  difficulty.  Little  trouble  was  experienced  fY^m  liquor, 
ma  the  people  were  too  poor  to  buy  it,  although  it  can  Be  had  without  much  trouble  at  the  towns  in  the 
vicinity. 

Tho  trouble  last  May,  which  gave  so  much  notoriety  to  these  Indians,  was  located  at  St  Johns,  away 
from  the  reservation,  and  caumd  by  Canadian  mixed  bloods,  who  are  not  recognised  by  the  United 
States,  and  arose  from  causes  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  reservation.  Only  a  few  of 
oar  Indians  were  drawn  into  it,  and  those  through  s^'mpathy  and  bad  advice. 

With  the  prospect  of  a  good  crop,  plenty  of  employment,  and  the  hopes  of  an  early  adjustment  of 
their  matters  with  the  GovemmeET^  tne  Turtle  Mountain  people  have  reason  to  feel  more  encouraged 
at  their  prospects  for  the  future  than  they  have  for  several  years  past. 

Very  respectfhlly,  your  obedient  servant,  E.  W.  Brbnner. 

Bau^h  Hall, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  FORT  BERTHOLD  AGENCY. 

Fort  Bkrthold  Agency, 
Elbotroods,  N.  Dak,,  Augmt  19,  1895, 

Sir  :  I  bavo  tho  honor  to  make  report  of  affairs  on  this  reservation  during  the  fiscal 
year  1895  as  follows : 

The  year  has  been  without  special  distinguishing  features.  There  have  been  no 
disorders  or  troubles,  but  rather  continued  and  earnest  effort,  resulting  in  substantial 
progress,  and  giving  promise  of  a  time  when  these  Indians  will  become  self-respecting 
and  self-supporting  c-iti/ens.  The  work  of  transforming  them  is  slow,  but  the  old, 
nonprogressivo  element,  which,  happily  is  becoming  lesR,  has  also  less  influence  as 
old  traditions  become  dim  and  savage  customs  fade  away. 

As  has  been  set  forth  in  my  annual  reports  for  two  previous  years,  the  location  of 
these  Indians  precludes  successful  agriculture.  Even  could  crops  be  raised  at  any 
profit,  they  could  not  be  marketed  except  at  a  loss,  as  the  nearest  available  rail- 
road station  is  distant  70  miles,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  river  transportation. 
These  Indians  should,  however,  attempt  each  year  to  raise  enough  for  their  own 
needs,  and  this  they  try  to  do;  but  the  result  on  the  average  is  disproportionate  to 
the  effort  and  is  discouraging.  Its  best  feature  comes  from  the  fact  that  even  unre- 
miin«'rative  industry  is  better  than  idleness. 

The  raising  and  fattening  of  cattle  is  the  only  industry  to  be  depended  on.  This 
is  being  fostered  in  all  possible  ways,  and  the  number  of  cattle  on  the  reservation 
is  rapidly  increasing.  The  last  winter  was  unusually  favorable  because  of  the 
absence  of  severe  storms,  though  the  temperature  ranged  as  low  as  54*^  F.  below  zero. 
Yet  cattle  not  only  wintered  well,  but  many  were  fit  for  beef  in  early  spring  before 
new  grass  had  come,  and  this  when  the  cattle  in  question  had  subsisted  through *the 
entire  winter  withont  shelter  of  any  kind  and  without  other  food  than  they  found 
on  the  prairie.  This  is  possible  any  winter  when  the  grass  is  not  too  deeply  covered 
with  snow,  as  it  cures  on  the  stem  and  remains  very  nutritious  until  spring. 

AUotmentf. — The  work  of  allotting  lauds  to  these  Indians  in  severalty,  prosecuted 
last  year,  was  considerably  delajed  this  year  by  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Grady, 
allotting  agent.  His  successor,  Mr.  C.  N.  Bennett,  arrived  on  May  16,  and  immedi- 
ately resumed  operations.  The  field  work  is  now  substantially  completed  and  the 
Indians  satisfactorily  located. 
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It  is  a  source  of  gratification  that  the  band  of  Crow  Flies  High,  which  was  foreed 
upon  the  reservation  in  the  spring  of  1894,  and  which  last  year  refused  to  be  aUotted, 
is  DOW  settled  permanently  and  the  people  have  all  been  located. 

In  all  cases  where  practicable  the  Indians  are  required  to  live  upon  and  to  improTe 
their  lands,  and  in  a  short  time  should  have  (juite  comfortable  houses.  The  policy 
of  requiring  them  so  to  live,  and  to  make  their  improvements  i>ermaneiit,  'will  pro- 
duce good  results.  Those  who  will  build  houses  of  a  certain  grade  are  assisted  by 
the  issue  to  them  of  windows,  doors,  pine  flooring,  hardware,  etc.,  and  some  really 
creditable  houses  are,  as  a  result,  beius  erected.  It  is  very  desirable  to  encourage 
this,  both  for  sanitary  reasons  and  as  a  long  step  toward  right  living. 

During  this  season  a  lar^^e  amount  of  new  land  has  been  broken  and  partly  fenced, 
and  during  the  fall  stables  will  be  erected  sufficient  to  shelter  the  stock.  Mnch 
unusual  work  of  this  character  has  resulted  from  the  changes  of  location  consequent 
upon  allotments,  but  the  Indians  have  worked  well  and  the  result  is  enconrajzing. 

Edaoation.~The  accompanying  report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  exhibits  in 
detail  the  condition  of  the  reservation  schools  and  the  progress  made  therein.  These 
consist  of  the  Browning  boarding  and  day  school  at  the  agency  and  two  day  schools 
located  at  Armstrong  and  Independence,  both  distant  about  18  miles  from  the  agency. 
All  of  these,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  O.  H.  Gates,  have  progressed  satis- 
factorily and  are  doing  good  work.  So  far  the  grading  of  scholars  therein  has  not 
been  practicable  to  any  extent,  owing  to  the  conditions,  but  in  time  it  is  hoped  that 
at  least  two  more  day  schools  may  be  established,  when  it  will  be  practicable  to  use 
the  Browning  school  building  for  boarding  pupils  only,  and  to  have  therein  few,  if 
any,  pupils  who  require  primary  instruction. 

At  the  Browning  school  and  at  Armstrong  considerable  planting  has  been  done  by 
the  larger  boys,  and  promises  to  yield  satisfactory  results.  At  the  Independence 
school  this  was  not  practicable,  ns  no  land  had  been  broken.  The  policy  has  been 
adopted  at  the  detached  day  schools  of  raising  garden  vegetables,  in  doin^  which 
the  boys  are  taught  how  to  plant  and  care  for  them,  and  then  permitting  such  ns  can 
not  be  utilized  for  the  noon  lunches  to  be  carried  home  by  the  boys  who  raised 
them. 

At  Armstrong  especially,  where  some  repairing  is  done,  the  services  of  the  larger 
boys  are  used  in  the  shops  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher  and  the  farmer  in 
charge,  so  that  considerable  manual  instruction  is  given.  Similarly,  the  girls  are 
taught  housewifery,  especially  bread  making  and  sewing,  and  a  system  of  varied 
instruction  is  given  winch  promises  to  do  lasting  good.  As  fast  and  as  far  as  possible 
this  will  bo  applied  in  other  day  schools. 

There  has  been  a  commendable  zeal  among  parents  and  children  in  all  matters 
relating  to  schools,  no  pressure  or  urging  having  been  necessary  to  get  children  into 
the  schools. 

During  the  spring  there  were  frequent  requests  that  night  schools  be  held,  that 
adults  might  attend.  To  the  exteut  practicable  this  was  done,  and  such  school  will 
be  reopened  when  the  heavier  work  of  the  season  is  over  and  the  evenings  become 
longer.  Instruction  in  such  schools  will  be  confined  to  lectures  on  subjects  in  which 
the  Indians  can  be  readily  interested  and  which  will  do  them  the  most  good,  and  to 
the  acquirement  of  sufficient  English  to  make  themselves  understood. 

I  am  each  year  more  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  best  education  for  these  Indians 
is  that  acquired  among  the  people  and  amid  the  surroundings  where  they  are  here- 
after to  live.  While  not  so  complete  as  that  gained  at  nonreservation  schools,  it  is 
sufficient  and  vastly  more  practicable. 

Minionary  work. — There  are  on  the  reservation  two  missions,  one  under  charge  of 
Rev.  C.  L,  Hall,  Congregationalist,  located  near  the  former  sito  of  the  agency,  which 
supports  a  school  where  some  forty-five  Indian  children  were  taught  during  the  last 
school  year,  and  from  which  missionary  ellorts  are  directed  throughout  the  reserva- 
tion. This  mission  maintains  two  branches  or  substations,  one  at  the  agency  and 
the  other  at  Independence.  The  second  mission  is  known  as  the  Sacred  Heart  Mis- 
sion, and  consists  of  a  community  of  eleven  Indian  Sisters,  presided  over  by  Ber. 
Father  F.  M.  J.  Craft,  Roman  Catholic. 

These  missions  are  well  conducted,  and  especially  by  means  of  societies  among 
the  Indians  are  influencing  the  people  toward  good.  Both  the  missionaries  are 
zealous  and  painstaking.  Father  Craft,  especially,  is  thoroughly  American  and  pro- 
gressive, encouraging  schools,  and  greatly  assisting  to  wean  the  people  from  former 
barbarous  beliefs  and  practices.  Both  missions  are  supported  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  their  respective  societies. 

Court  of  Indi§n  offenses.— This  court  has  met  regularly  each  ration  day  and  has  taken 
cognizance  of  all  offenses  and  disorders  among  the  Indians.  It  has  been  efficient  in 
promoting  good  order.  It  has  recently  been  given  executive  authority  regarding  the 
personal  estates  of  Indians  dying  intestate,  and  nOw  sees  that  widows  and  children 
are  not  robbed  of  their  inheritance  by  relatives  who  have  no  just  claims  on  the 
estate,  as  is  frequently  the  Indian  custom. 
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Since  meting  as  agent  here  I  have  allowed  tliis  court  to  take  jurisdiction  in  divorce 
proceedings  only  where  the  marriage  bad  been  informal  or  according  to  Indian  ens- 
tool.  I  have  doubted  the  propriety  even  of  this,  bat  now  that  all  marriages  among 
these  Indians  are  lawfully  solemnized  cases  of  extreme  hardships  arise — cases  when 
one  or  the  other  partv  is  clearly  entitled  to  a  divorce  and  can  only  obtain  it  from  the 
civil  courts,  for  which  they  have  not  the  means  to  employ  an  attorney  and  prosecute 
the  action.  In  the  interest  of  morality,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  future  inherit- 
ance of  landed  property,  some  relief  should  be  found.  I  see  no  way  to  do  this  except 
for  Congress  to  recognize  these  courts  and  give  them  jurisdiction  in  divorce  cases. 
Not  to  do  something  of  this  kind  will  bring  discredit  upon  the  white  man's  way  of 
marrying  and  discourage  Indians  from  adopting  it. 

Bead  makmg. — Little  road  making  is  required  on  this  reservation.  Some  bridges 
are  occasionally  required  to  b^  built  and  approaches  thereto  graded,  but  very  little 
more.  Such  work  has  been  done  by  the  Indians,  under  the  supervision  of  the  district 
farmer,  and  is  usually  of  a  permanent  character. 

Industries. — Nothing  in  this  direction  seems  possible  among  these  Indians  beyond 
simple  husbandry,  to  supply  their  own  needs,  and  stock  raising.  The  whole  country 
is  bleak  and  inhospitable,  with  long,  severe  winters,  and  farmmg  is  unprofitable. 

Vital  atatUtics, 


Tribe. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total.   Birthi.  Deaths.  Increase.  Decrease. 

i                         1 

ArickAree 

OrDfl  Ventre 

194 
233 
117 

226 

248 
148 

420 
481 
265 

13 
25 
15 

1 
Per  cent. ,  Per  cent. 

13   

18             1.4  1 

>rfiii4fiip 

16  |..: .0037 

Total  

544 

622 

1,166 

53 

47  ' 1 
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It  is  believed  that  the  physical  condition  of  these  Indians  is  slowly  improving. 
The  mortality  is  still  high,  but  the  deaths  during  the  year  were  largely  of  old  chronic 
cases,  among  whom  deaths  were  unusual  in  point  of  number.  With  the  building  of 
better  houses,  improvement  in  sanitary  condftioQS  may  be  expected,  with  correspond- 
ingly better  health. 

The  Indians  appear  to  have  nearly  abandoned  the  fetish  practices  of  the  medicine 
men,  and  to  have  realized  the  advantages  of  rational  treatment  of  the  sick.  This 
is  true  to  such  an  extent  as  to  overwork  the  agency  physician,  who  is  called  upon 
by  them  to  visit  patients  in  all  weather  and  at  long  aistances  from  the  agency.  A 
hospital  at  the  agency  has  been  nearly  completed,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. This,  with  the  services  of  an  assistant  to  the  physician,  granted  by  the 
Department.,  will  greatly  improve  tbe  present  conditions.  Two  of  the  Indian  Sisters 
from  8t.  Francis  Mission,  who  are  reputed  to  be  excellent  nurses,  have  promised  to 
act  in  that  capacity  without  compensation  and  to  give  their  services  in  caring  for 
the  sick  in  hospital.  This  will,  I  think,  be  a  new  experiment,  and  I  have  great  hopes 
of  its  success. 

Ckmelusion. — There  is  no  question  but  that  these  Indians  are  slowly  but  steadily 
gaining  ground  in  all  respects,  but,  like  others  of  their  race,  are  Improvident  and 
often  wasteful.  While  willing  to  work  in  most  cases,  they  take  little  though o  for 
the  future,  and  wish  only  for  present  repletion.  They  require  to  be  firmly  con- 
trolled, and  so  long  as  they  are  will  continue  to  improve.  They  ought  to  be  for  the 
most  part  self-supporting  by  the  time  their  present  treaty  funds  are  exhausted. 

During  the  year  the  employees  have  rendered  faithful  and  efficient  service  in  their 
several  positions,  and  I  am  grateful  to  them  for  prompt  and  willing  assistance  in  the 
conduct  of  reservation  afi'airs.  I  desire  to  thank  the  Department  for  prompt  and 
courteous  consideration  of  my  requests  and  for  generous  support  of  my  efforts  to 
make  this  work  a  success. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  H.  Clapp, 

Captain,  U.  S,  A.,  Acting  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Fort  Berthold  Schools. 

Fort  Berthold  Aobnct,  Elbowoods,  N.  Dak.,  August  JS,  2895. 

Str:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  this,  tbe  first  annual  report  of  the  schools  on  this  reservation. 

The  entire  syntem  is  yet  iu  its  infancy,  having  been  in  operation  less  than  six  months,  and  has  not 
had  snfficient  time  to  attain  its  highest  possibilities.  The  superintendent  arrived  on  the  ground  the 
hitter  part  of  November,  expecting  to  open  school  January  1,  or  very  soon  thereafter,  ^o  teachers 
arriyeo,  however,  until  the  latter  part  of  Februarys  consequently  the  opening  of  the  schools  was 
delayed. 
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The  school  system  oompdses  the  Browning  boarding  and  day  school  and  two  day  schools. 

Boarding  sehool.— The  Browning  school,  located  at  the  M^ency,  opened  March  15,  with  an  attendance 
of  54  boarding  and  19  day  pupils.  Ten  pnpila  had  been  bronght  in  January  3  to  aasist  the  several 
employees  in  pnttinff  tho  building  in  shape  to  receive  other  employees  and  pupils.  At  the  end  of  t  he 
fiscal  year  57  boarduig  and  21  day  pupils  were  enrolled.  Since  that  time  10  new  pupils  have  been 
added,  and  several  more  are  expected.  The  average  attendance  from  March  15  to  the  end  of  the  y^ar 
was  77. 57  boarding  and  20  day  pupils. 

Intelieotoal  oonduioDS  and  progress.-'One-thlrd  of  the  pupils  that  entered  the  Browning  school  liad 
had  nonrevions  schooling  and  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  English.  Most  of  this  class  came  from  Crow 
Flies  Uigh's  band,  which  has  only  recently  settled  on  the  reservation;  a  few  of  them  were  children 
who  had  just  arrived  at  school  age.  Another  third  had  had  two  years'  schooline  or  less.  The  remain- 
ing  third  had  been  in  school  from  two  to  eight  years.  Those  that  had  had  scho(uing  had  been  ninnliif? 
wild  for  eight  months  before  their  admission  to  this  school,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  schools  were  in 
operation,  it  will  require  a  year  of  school  life  to  counteract  the  effects  of  those  months  of  camp  life 
on  tho  younger  children.  One-half  the  pupils  are  under  9  years  of  age.  It  was  impoasible  to  admit 
only  the  advanced  pupils,  or  all  of  them,  to  the  boarding  achooU*  we  had  to  take  such  as  oonld  not 
attend  the  day  schools  because  of  distance  therefrom. 

With  tho  material  we  have  tried  to  do  the  best  that  could  be  done.  Gradation  and  a  strict  foilow. 
ing  of  the  course  of  study  aa  outlined  for  boarding  sohoola  have  been  impossible.  Much  time  and 
eflfort  have  been  expended  in  teaching  the  English  language.  The  child's  greatest  hindrance  in  learn- 
ing it  is  the  fact  that  every  pupil  speaks  or  understands  the  Indian  language  used  by  the  otherM; 
consequently,  and  naturally,  tney  prefer  to  converse  in  their  mother  tongue.  However,  all  pnpila 
understand  simple  English  now,  and  speak  at  least  enough  to  make  their  wants  known.  The  nch«K>l. 
room  work  occupies  about  five  hours  a  day  and  one  hour  in  the  evening,  which  is  devoted  to  mnsic  and 
talks  to  the  children  on  various  nul^ecta.  A  brass  band  has  been  organized  and  is  making  fair  pro|(res». 
All  in  alL  the  intellectual  progress  has  been  Just  about  what  could  be  expected.  There  seems  to  bo 
nothing  of  which  to  boast  and  nothing  of  which  to  be  ashamed. 

Industrial  Work.— The  industrial  teacher  arrived  April  1.  The  work  has  been  more  ardnoun  than  it 
ever  will  be  in  the  future.  Owing  to  the  newness  of  the  plant  innumerable  little  things  bad  to  bo 
done,  besides  fencing  and  breaking.  The  entire  school  grounds,  including  campus,  garden,  and  piwt- 
ure,  have  been  fenced.  Ten  acreshave  been  plaoed  under  cultivation — 4  acres  in  potatoeM,  3  in  c«»m, 
and  3  in  garden  vegetablea.  The  season  has  been  m<'8t  favorable,  and  we  expect  a  large  return  from 
the  garden.  The  boys  are  constructmff  a  root-oellar  in  which  to  store  vegetables  during  the  winter. . 
They  will  also  erect  a  small  shop  in  which  carpenter  work  or  any  odd  Job  can  be  performed.  The 
industrial  work,  because  of  the  amount  to  be  performed,  has  received  a  greater  part  of  the  auperin- 
tendent's  time  and  attention. 

The  stock  belonging  to  the  school  consists  of  2  horses,  6  cows.  10  pigs,  and  100  chickens. 

The  girls  are  reguliurly  detailed  for  work  in  the  sewing  room,  laundry,  and  kitchen.  Details  are  so 
arranged  as  to  give  every  girl  some  training  in  each  department.  The  work  in  the  sowing  ro<»m  and 
laundry  has  lM>en  satisfactory.  The  conduct  of  the  kitchen  was  most  unsatisfactory,  and  a  change 
was  made  thei*e  recently. 

Religiooa  and  HoraL— There  are  two  mission  churohea— Catholic  and  Congregational— within 
walking  distance.    The  pupils  attend  at  least  one  service  every  Sunday  at  the  church  of  their  choice. 

Morally  our  children  are  very  good.  Though  lesa  active  mentally  ana  physically  than  some  Indiana, 
they  are  remarkably  free  IVom  the  viceH  c(imiiiou  to  many  tribes.  Tney  are  neverj^uilty  ofpotty  theftA, 
ami  are  generally  truthful.  During  inoro  than  two  years  of  life  among  these  Indians  I  have  rarely 
locked  the  door  of  my  room  or  cotta  e;,  and  have  never  lost  a  single  thing  by  theft. 

Bealth.— It  is  the  Intention  to  a4lmit  to  the  boarding  school  only  such  children  as  are  free  from 
disease.  Every  child  is  examined  I  y  the  agency  physician  before  admission.  The  only  sickness  we 
have  had  was  the  usual  spring  sickness,  which  took  the  form  of  quinsy  this  year.  One  case  of  i>neu- 
monia  developed,  but  no  deaths  occurred. 

The  ventilation  of  tho  building  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  All  waste  water,  etc.,  is  carried  away 
by  a  sewer. 

General  remarks.— There  probably  never  will  be  a  more  trying  time  in  the  schoors  life  than  tno  past 
six  mont  .s— tho  first  six  of  its  existence.  The  plant  was  new;  all  the  necessary  buildings  had  not 
been  erected,  because  time  did  not  permit;  many  of  tho  pupils  were  new;  the  employees  wero  inexpe- 
rienced ;  none  of  them  had  ever  worked  in  a  boarding  school.  Then,  too,  among  a  set  of  new  employees 
there  are  always  some  who  prove  failures.  The  superintendent's  life  has  not  been  one  of  continual 
ease  and  pleasure.  No  one  who  has  never  organized  a  new  school  can  know  the  worK  connected  with 
it.  We  have  tried  to  remember  that  the  infant  will  grow  stronger.  When  discouragements  appeared 
we  endeavored  to  remove  their  cause,  and  then  forgot  them.  We  have  not  failed  to  hnd,  however, 
iuterroingled  with  work  and  care,  some  pleasant  and  encouraging  things.  Day  by  uay  employees  have 
gained  knowledge  and  pupils  confidence  and  Cuniliarity  with  school  life  Without  any  optimism  or 
egotism  we  say  toat  the  hardest  work  has  been  done.  The  school  is,  of  course,  not  what  we  want  to 
make  it.  The  pupils  have  not  learned  all  they  need  know.  The  work  is  noteided  But  we  have  made 
a  beginning,  which  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  life  to  do  cheerfully  one  oeginning  requiring 
more  tacr.  and  courage  than  half  a  dozen  successful  endings.  There  is  much  more  work  to  be  done; 
there  is  room  for  improvement;  but  we  feel  that  a  given  amount  of  work  or  energy  will  produce  be^ 
ter  results  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.    The  statement  needs  no  explanation. 

Day  schools.— Day  school  No.  1  is  located  at  Armstrong,  in  the  Arlclcaree  settlement,  18  milen  cast 
of  the  agency.  It  opened  February  25,  with  46  pupils.  As  the  day  schools  were  built  to  acconraiodate 
only  40  pupils  some  were  afterwarda  transferred  to  the  Browning  school.  The  average  attendance 
during  t  lie  year  was  39. 

Tho  school  being  situated  near  the  subagency,  it  enjoys  many  advantages.  In  the  spring  the  farmer 
furnished  a  team  and  about  three  acres  of  ground  were  broken  and  planted  in  vegetables,  which  tho 
boys  are  successfully  cultivating.  The  farmer  can  also  occasionally  give  the  boys  some  work  to  per- 
form under  his  supervision,  either  in  the  shops  or  outside.  The  girls  receive  instruction  in  sewing 
and  housekeeping.  The  Indians  in  that  section  are  very  proud  of  the  school,  and  have  exhibited  an 
unusual  amount  of  enthusiasm. 

Before  farm  work  began  they  asked  for  a  night  school,  which  was  held  until  work  became  pressing. 
It  will  doubtless  open  again  in  fall.  We  believe  much  good  can  be  done  in  the  night  school,  and  if 
time  and  work  will  permit  it  is  our  desire  to  attend  some  of  the  sessions. 

Tho  people  in  charge  of  the  school  came  to  the  work  with  no  previous  experience  with  Indians  and 
no  knowledge  of  Indian  character,  consequently  they  will  be  able  to  do  more  and  better  work  in  tho 
future  than  in  the  past. 

Dav  school  No.  2  is  located  at  Independence,  18  miles  west  of  tho  agency.  It  opened  February  27 
with  28  pupils.    The  average  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  18. 

The  school  being  situated  on  the  west  side  of  tho  Misaonri  River  it  was  impossible  to  give  very 
much  assistance  in  farm  or  garden  work.    The  teacher  managed,  however,  to  place  some  ground  under 
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ealtiTation.  The  nrls  reoeire  the  same  instmction  as  in  the  other  day  Bchool.  The  intelleotaal 
progrraa  of  this  ecfiool  has  been  most  gratifying;  in  tkct  more  has  been  accomplished  here  than  in 
soy  other  school.  This  mar  be  accounted  for  by  saying  that  the  school  is  the  smallest,  and  that  the 
teacher  has  had  some  expenence  in  the  Indian  school  service. 

All  day-8Cho«»l  popils  are  given  a  noon  loach. 

I  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the  agent  to  bnUd  another  day  school.  If  this  is  done  most  of  the 
Gros  Ventres  will  be  within  reach  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  day  schools.  This  will  enable  ns  to  grade 
the  schools,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent.  I  need  not  say  that  even  a  i>artial  gradation  will  add  both  to 
the  ease  and  asefolness  of  the  work. 

Thanking  yon  for  earnest  cooperation  at  all  times,  and  hoping  for  a  continuance  of  the  same,  I  am, 
very  reapectf ally,  yonrs, 

O.  H.  GATB8,  Superintendent. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Clapp, 

Acting  Indian  AgenL 


REPORT  OF  STANDING  ROCK  AGENCY. 

Standing  Rock  Agkncy,  N.  Dak.,  August  £4, 1895, 

Sm :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  of  tnis  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  18d5,  together  with  tjie 
statistics  called  for  by  office  circular  letter  of  June  15  last. 

As  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  agency  but  a  short  time,  viz,  since  April  1,  1895, 
my  report  will  be  limited  fSmost  entirely  to  statistics  and  other  information  gathered 
^m  the  agency  records. 

fieservatiim  and  locatioii  of  agency. — About  two-fifths  of  the  Standing  Rock  Reseva- 
tion  are  situate  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota  and  three-fifths  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota.  About  an  equal  number  of  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  are  located  in 
each  of  said  Statos. 

The  reservation  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cannon  Ball  River,  on  the  east  by 
the  Missouri  River,  on  the  west  by  the  one  hundred  and  second  degree  of  longitude 
and  extends  south  to  a  point  10  miles  north  of  the  month  of  Morean  River  in  South 
Dakota,  being  in  a  direct  line,  between  boundaries,  about  65  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  70  miles  from  east  to  west. 

The  agency  proper  is  located  in  North  Dakota,  about  11  mUes  from  the  southern 
boundary  of  tne  State,  about  25  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  Cannon  Ball  River 
where  it  empties  into  the  Missouri  River,  and  60  miles  south  of  Mandan,  N.  Dak., 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  is  the  nearest  railroad  point  and  from  which 
railroad  point  all  agency  supplies,  other  than  flour  and  com,  are  usually  transported 
by  Indian  teams. 

The  buildings  of  the  agency  proper  are  adjacent  to  tne  military  post  of  Fort  Yates, 
which  is  at  present  garrisoned  by  three  companies  of  infantry  and  two  troops  of 
cavalry.  About  2,000  acres  of  the  Indian  reaervation  is  temporarily  occupied  for  the 
nse  of  the  post. 

Tdhe  and  popolatioa. — ^The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  of  the  Sioux  or  Dakota  tribe 
and  are  scattered  over  the  reservation  Arom  3  to  80  utiles  from  the  agency  proper. 
The  following  statement  gives  number  and  classification  of  Indians,  taken  from  the 
census  of  June  30, 1895,  making  a  grand  total  of  3,763,  viz: 

Families 1,000 

Males  over  18  years 1,012 

Females  over  14  years 1, 395 

Males  under  18  years 736 

Females  nnder  14  years 620 

Total  of  all  ages 3,763 

Males  between  6  and  16  years 373 

Females  between  6  and  16  years 336 

709 
School  age,  between  6  and  18  years :  • 

Males 443 

Females 390 


Agriooltore  and  industry. — As  but  one  crop  in  five  years  is  about  the  average,  little 
<^n  be  said  in  favor  of  farming.  This  year  is  the  exception,  as  most  of  the  crops  on 
the  reservation  are  ^ood,  and  grass  and  hay  in  abundance.  This  may  be  a  blessing 
or  A  misfortune,  for  if  by  a  mere  accident  fire  should  start  on  the  prairie  dnriog  a  stiff 
Jind  (wind  is  almost  continuous  in  this  region)  the  whole  country  and  nearly  every- 
uiing  in  it  would  be  consumed,  grass,  hay,  houses,  stables,  etc.,  as  the  stand  of 
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grass  is  extra  heavy,  and  is  as  dry  and  crisp  as  cnred  hay.  We  are  living  in  a 
state  of  liope  and  fear,  for  our  joy  in  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest  may  soon 
turn  to  grief  and  despair  by  the  destruction  of  both  grass  and  hay,  in  which  case 
there  would  be  a  very  poor  prospect  for  the  cattle  of  the  reservation  to  pass  the 
winter  on  ranges  swept  by  lire  and  without  hay,  especially  if  we  should  have  a 
severe  winter.  To-day  tho  thermometer  stands  at  100,  and  it  feels  as  though  every- 
thing were  anxious  to  dash  into  a  flame.  Stock  raising  may  be  successful,  but  under 
the  above  conditions,  rs  at  present^hance  and  good  mok  cut  more  of  a  fignre  than 

food  management  or  calculation.    However,  they  say  **  God  is  good  to  the  Irish."    I 
ope  He  may  also  be  good  to  the  Indians  and  send  many  and  copioiis  showers  of  fain 
to  prevent  the  threatening  possibilities. 

In  this  connection  the  question  naturally  presents  itself:  Is  there  no  remedy  or 
guard  against  such  calamities,  and  are  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  always  to 
live  in  the  suspense  and  dread  that  their  lives  and  property  at  any  moment  by  an 
accident  or  mere  chance  may  be  almost  totally  wiped  out  and  the  Indian  problem,  as 
far  avS  this  reservation  is  concerned,  be  solved  by  firef  There  is  a  remedy  and  pre- 
ventive sure  and  certain,  and  one  moment's  unnecessary  delay  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  before  adopting  it,  viz,  a  perfect  and  complete  system  of  irrigating  ditobee 
supplied  by  artesian  wells,  arran^^ed  and  located  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
prairie  fires  to  travel  far  in  any  direction  before  reaching  a  wall  of  green  g^ass  suf- 
ficiently moist  to  extinguish  fire.  On  some  of  the  best  ranges  on  the  reservation, 
,  where  water  usually  could  be  had  tho  year  round,  I  am  told  there  is  no  water  now 
within  20  to  30  miles.  Thousands  of  cattle  should  and  could  be  raised  on  such 
ranges  if  we  had  the  water  for  sustenance  to  thd  grass  and  cattle  and  for  protection 
from  fire  to  both.  These  Indians  have  a  good  start  and  have  some  very  fine  cattle 
and  in  a  few  years  should  raise  enough  cattle  to  supply  their  requirements  for  beef 
without  having  recourse  to  a  contractor,  and  eventually  become  self-supporting 
through  the  cattle  industry.  I  hope  this  matter  will  receive  serious  consideration 
with  a  view  to  a  prompt  execution  of  the  plan  and  system  above  proposed. 

As  far  as  I  am  ableto  jndgeof  the  character  of  Indians,  the  Indians  of  this  agency 
show  a  good  disposition  to  work  and  are  ever  ready  to  engage  in  freighting  or  other 
occupation  in  wnich  they  see  a  probability  of  earning  money. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  records,  shows  the  amount  of  money  tliey 
have  earned  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  from  all  sources,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  information  on  the  subject,  viz : 

Paid  to  them  by  Government  for  freighting : 

64,519  pounds  agency  and  school  supplies  from  Mandan  to 

agency,  60  miles $3,601.93 

37,312  pounds  agency  and  school  supplies  from  Mandan  to 

Cannon  Ball  subissue  station,  36  miles 173. 15 

1,110,695  pounds  agency  and  school  supplies  from  agency  to 

substations 5,398.39 

Total  for  freighting 9,173.47 

Paid  to  them  by  Government  for  150  tons  of  hay,  990  cords  of 
wood,  for  agency  and  school  use 5, 330. 00 

Paid  to  them  bv  Government  for  1,593  head  of  beef  cattle, 
1,707,360  pounds  beef,  gross 40,616.45 

Salaries  of  47  Indian  police,  3  Indian  judges,  8  agency  employ- 
ees, 4  assistant  farmers,  and  17  Indian  apprentices,  aggregate  21, 210. 53 

Irregular  labor  by  Indians,  including  $1,266  paid  to  16  herders    1, 394. 25 

Total  paid  by  Government  for  labor  and  products 77, 724. 70 

Indian  traders  purchased  and  paid  to  Indians  for  the  following-named  articles  dur- 
ing the  year : 

For  beef  hides  and  furs $6,176.00 

For  wood 435.00 

For  hay 145.00 

For  75  head  of  beef  cattle 1,864.00 

Other  articles  of  merchandise,  aggregating 3, 000. 00 

Total 11,620.00 

The  Indians  were  also  paid  a  per  capita  sum  of  $4  (interestonSionxfund)  amount- 
ing to  $15,852,  making  an  aggregate  cash  revenue  of  $105,196.70;  $11,770  of  this 
money  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  mowers,  horse  rakes,  wagons,  harness,  hay 
forks,  cultivators,  and  other  agricaltnral  implements. 
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The  crops  which  are  now  being  haryested,  bat  not  yet  thrashed,  are  estimated  as 
follows : 


Wheat bushels..         400 

Oats do....  20,000 

Barley do....        500 

Com do 20,000 

Potatoes do....     8,000 

Turnips :do 670 


Onions bushels..  1,200 

Beans.. do 100 

Other  vegetables do 6, 000 

Melons 10,000 

Pompk ins  and  squashes 12,000 

Hay tons-.  20,000 


E«ad  work. — There  were  37  miles  of  new  road,  or  rather  new  trail,  opened  on  the 
rtstrvation  during  the  year,  the  work  performed  on  these  roads  consisting  of  grad- 
ing in  a  few  places.  There  were  also  about  38  miles  of  old  road  repaired  where 
needed.  One  hundred  and  eight  Indians  worked  on  the  roads  and  performed  two 
hundred  and  seventy  days'  labor. 

SufaisBae  stations. — lliere  are  now  four  subissue  stations  in  operation  on  the  reser- 
vation, one  of  which  (Porcupine)  was  completed  during  the  year.  A  double  set  ot 
quarters  for  Indian  employees  at  each  of  the  four  stations,  also  a  blacksmith's  a  and 
carpenter's  shop  at  the  Oak  Creek  and  Porcupine  stations.  Shops  at  the  other  two 
stations  were  already  established.  The  additional  buildings  so  authorized  will  be 
completed  this  fall,  and  each  station  will  then  be  provided  with  warehouse  and  issue 
room,  slaughterhouse,  one  doable  set  of  quarters  for  Indian  employees  and  one  double 
hnilding  for  blacksmith^s  and  carpenter's  shops. 

Sanitary. — The  general  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  fairly  good,  and  no  epidemic 
has  prevailed  daring  the  year.  As  gathered  from  the  reports  of  the  agency  physician, 
there  were  152  birlns  and  126  deaths,  being  26  births  in  excess  or  the  deaths.  It 
would  apjwar  from  the  agent's  reports  for  several  years  past,  except  that  of  last 
year,  that  deaths  have  always  been  in  excess  of  births.  This  may  be  some  evidence 
that  the  ohservance  of  the  laws  of  health  is  on  tlie  increase  in  its  practice.  From 
the  samo  reports  it  appears  that  513  cases  were  treated  by  the  agency  physician,  of 
which  4  died  and  509  recovered,  bo  that  122  cases  of  death  did  not  come  under  the 
notice  or  treatment  of  the  physician. 

Indian  police. — The  police  force  of  this  agency,  consisting  of  3  officers  and  44  pri- 
vates, maintains  its  efficiency  and  usefulness,  and  but  few  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  the  force  have  been  made  during  the  year. 

Indian  courts. — The  court  of  Indian  offenses  was  in  existence  during  the  entire  year. 
The  court  holds  session  every  two  weeks  at  the  agency,  and  occasional  sessions  are 
held  at  the  subissue  stntions.  Twenty- four  cases  of  a  criminal  nature  and  61  of  a 
civil  nature  were  tried  by  the  court  during  the  year.  The  court  is  a  valuable  factor 
in  preserving  order  on  the  reservation. 

Education. — There  were  three  Government  boarding  schools  and  five  Government 
day  schools  in  operation  on  the  reservation,  also  one  mission  boarding  school.  The 
aggregate  enrollment  of  pupils  in  these  schools  during  the  school  year  was  550,  of 
Vrhom  254  were  males  and  296  females,  and  the  average  attendance  for  the  same  time 
was  446.  There  were  also  8  male  pupils  belonging  to  this  agency  who  were  in  non- 
reservation  schools,  and  11  males  and  9  females  who  attend  public  schools  near  their 
homes. 

The  industrial  boarding  school  located  at  the  agency  had  anenrollment  of  143  (57boys 
and  86  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  for  the  school  year  of  113.91.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged that  this  school  is  one  of  the  best  Indian  schools  in  the  service,  and  I  can  not 
speak  too  highly  of  the  work  and  fidelity  of  the  superintendent  and  her  efficient 
assistants.  I  invite  attention  to  the  superintendent/s  report  herewith.  There  has 
never  been  any  protection  from  fire  at  this  school  building,  and  there  are  no  means 
whatever  to  prevent  the  entire  destruction  of  the  buildings  in  case  of  a  fire  at  the 
present  time. 

The  agricultural  boarding  school,  located  about  16  miles  south  of  the  agency,  had 
an  enrollment  of  118  (55  boys  and  63  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  of  100  during 
the  school  year.  I  invite  attention  to  the  superintendent  s  report  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  school  and  the  good  work  in  progress  thereat.  The  school  is  well  and  ably 
conducted  and  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  successful  Indian  schools. 

Grand  River  boarding  school,  located  on  Grand  River,  32  miles  south  of  the  agency, 
had  an  enrollment  of  85  (45  boys  and  40  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  of  70  for 
the  school  year.  The  school  is  ably  conducted  under  the  present  management.  The 
superintendent's  report  is  inclosed. 

St.  Elizabeth's  Mission  boarding  school,  on  Oak  Creek,  38  miles  south  of  the  agency, 
had  an  enrollment  of  45  (13  males  and  32  females),  with  au  average  attendance  of  40. 
This  school  is  conducted  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  mission  under  the  direction  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hare,  and  under  the  immediate  management  of  Miss  Mary  S. 
Francis  and  a  corps  of  efficient  assistants.  Miss  Francis  is  an  experienced  worker 
in  Indian  schools.  Two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars  has  been 
expended  by  the  mission  in  support  of  this  school,  and  the  cost  to  the  Government 
for  the  vear  for  clothing  and  rations  amounted  to  $1;496.67.  Miss  Francis's  report  is 
herewitn.  ^  , 
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Foar  day  schools  were  in  operation  daring  the  entire  school  year,  viz.  Cannon 
Ball,  No.  ly  No.  2,  and  Bnllhead ;  and  one  school,  the  Porcupine  day  school,  from 
May  1,^1895,  to  June  30,  1895.  This  last-named  school  was  bailt  durins:  the  year. 
The  total  enrollment  at  the  live  schools  was  159  (81  boys  and  75  girls);  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  122.22.  These  day  schools  arc  located  as  follows:  Cannon  Ball, 
25iinile8  north  of  a^^ency ;  No.  1,  18  miles  north  of  agency;  No.  2,  3  miles  north  of 
agency ;  Bullhead,  40  miles  southwest  of  agency ;  Porcupine,  30  miles  west  of  agenoy. 
All  the  schools  are  well  managed  and  successfully  conducted. 

Missionary  work. — The* missionary  work  on  this  reservation  is  conducted  by  three 
denominations,  the  Romnn  Catholic,  Congregational,  and  Episcopal. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  nnder  the  direction  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Marty,  and  was  conducted  by  three  priests  and  one  lay  brother, 
also  eleven  sisters,  all  of  the  Benedictine  Order  of  the  Catholic  Church,  at  an 
expense  of  $12,942  for  education  and  for  support  of  missiouaries,  building  of  churches 
and  society  meeting-houses,  church  bells,  f\irnituro,  etc.  The  superior  in  charge 
reports  901  communicants,  5  church  buildings,  30  marriages  solemnized,  151  bap- 
tisms, of  whom  36  were  adults,  and  78  Christian  burials  during  the  year.  In  con- 
nection with  the  missionary  work  of  this  church  there  are  two  religious  societies, 
the  8t.  Joseph's,  with  340  Indian  members,  and  the  St.  Mary's,  with  407  Indian 
members.  The  sum  of  $3,286.73  was  collected  by  these  Catholic  Indian  societies,  of 
which  $2,679.13  (being  part  €tt  the  above  sum  of  $12,942)  was  expended  for  church 
repairs,  buildings,  for  the  sick,  and  toward  the  expenses  of  the  general  congress  of 
Catholic  societies  held  this  year  at  Oak  Creek,  on  this  reservation. 

The  Congre<ratioual  mission  work  (American  Missionary  Association)  is  under  the 
supcrin tendency  of  Rev.  George  W.  Reed,  who  reports  that  the  mission  has  had  dur- 
ing the  year  6  male  and  8  female  missionaries,  234  communicants,  and  16  formal  mar- 
riages. The  association  has  3  chapels,  1  hospital,  and  6  mission  houses  located  on  the 
the  reservation.    The  expenses  of  the  mission  were  $3,475. 

The  mission  work  of  the  Protest)  nt  Episcopal  Church  was  nnder  the  direction  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hare  for  that  x>ortion  of  the  reservation  which  lies  in  South 
Dakota  and  Right  Rev .  Bishop  Walker  for  the  portion  in  North  Dakota.  The  approx- 
imated cost  of  the  missiona^  work  on  the  reservation,  under  the  auspices  ot  this 
church,  is  $2,500,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  St.  Elizabeth's  school  above  reported.  The 
mission  has  3  church  buildings  and  several  log  structures  for  society  gatherings. 
The  total  membership  will  approximate  280  communicants,  and  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Deloria, 
the  missionary  in  charge  of  St.  Elizabeth's  mission,  reports  16  formal  marriages. 

Snrveyi  and  allotments. — No  allotments  have  yet  been  made  on  this  reservation,  and 
I  invite  attention  to  my  predecessor's  last  annual  report,  in  which  he  recommends 
that  surveys  be  made  of  10  additional  townships  iu  South  Dakota  upon  which  Indians 
are  located;  also  that  the  boundary  line  between  the  Cheyenne  River  and  Standing 
Rock  reservations  be  surveyed  and  properly  defined.  In  these  recommendations  1 
concur. 

Conoliisloa. — There  are  no  sinecures  in  the  agency  employee  force  at  this  asenoy.  It 
requires  hard  work  and  plenty  of  it  on  the  part  of  every  employee,  and  for  their 
faithfulness  and  willingness,  and  for  their  assistance  to  me  from  the  time  I  entered 
upon  duty  as  agent,  I  desire  to  record  my  hearty  thanks,  and  also  to  the  Department 
for  its  prompt  and  liberal  support. 

The  statistical  report,  together  with  list  of  school  teachers  and  others  in  the  Indian 
school  service  on  June  30, 1895,  are  transmitted  herewith. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respnectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  W.  Cramsik, 
United  State$  Indian  AycHt. 

The  CoMMissioxKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  op  Supkrintkndbnt  of  Standing  Rock  Agency  School. 

Indubtbial  BoABOUfo  School, 
Standing  Bock  Agency ^  N.  Dctk.^  August  13^  1895. 

8m:  I  have  tho  honor  herewith  to  snbmit  niy  fourth  annaftl  report  for  the  yesr  ending  Jane,  1885. 

The  work  done  at  this  school  is  based  on  the  principle  that  tho  tost  of  edncation  is  efUciency.  By 
efficiency  I  do  not  mean  the  mere  knowledge  of  facts  or  tho  mere  skill  to  do  one  thing  or  another  more 
or  less  well.  Efficiency,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  power  to  nso  head,  hand,  and  heart  intelligently  and 
sncoessfiilly  in  whatever  nosition  or  amid  whatever  environments  one  may  be  placed.  I  think  it  the 
part  of  educators  to  develop  and  guide  and  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  powers  of  head,  hand,  and 
neart  oftheir  pupils  fW>m  earliest  childhood  until  they  have  grown  strong  enough  to  oontinne  their 
work  indepenaently  without  directions  from  others. 

I  regard  no  popil  a  snceess  who,  having  started  out  in  life  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  his  or 
her  edncatom,  after  a  reasonable  time,  is  not  determined  and  able  to  *'  go  on  '*  for  himself  or  herself.  If 
these  girls  and  boys  have  not  learned  to  "  help  themselves,"  to  make  the  best  of  their  environments,  to 
think  and  reason,  and  toapply  their  knowledge  to  different  circumstances,  to  set  to  work  with  determi- 
nation, with  that  self-reliance  and  consciousness  of  power  which  assures  success,  their  education  hat 
been  a  fsilure,  however  "high  "  it  may  have  carried  them. 
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Hence  thctaaohfagin  all  the  dUfersnt  departments  of  oar  school  fmrsoes  the  distinct  and  definite  aim 
to  grt  our  papils  to  think  and  reason  for  themselves,  to  pat  the  knowledge  acquired  to  a  definite 
practical  use,  first  under  the  guidance  of  teachers,  and  then  independently  for  themselvee  without 
ss9i»tance  fjrora  anyone.  This  purpose  underlies  all  the  work  done  in  the  schoolroom,  the  sewing  room, 
tJie  kitchen  and  bakery,  the  laundry,  etc.  We  try  to  roach  also  the  homes  of  our  pupils  on  the  same 
principle,  and  en^ry  vacation  is  carerully  made  tise  of  to  attain  this  final  end. 


I  think  tbo  work  of  this  school  has  improved  iVom  year  to  year.  We  measure  each  year's  progress  by 
;he  n>sulta  manifested  during  vacatloiL  when  most  of  the  pnnils  are  oat  at  their  homes,  w  hat  the 
fMipils  retain  and  gain  during  vacation  is  more  to  us  than  all  tne  good  deportment  and  showy  attain- 


tthe 
^   .  _  „  ^  sportment  and  showy  at 

Bf^u  displayed  during  the  nchool  year.  The  vacation  pnts  to  test  thepnpils'  growing  power  to  see, 
to  do,  ana  to  resist.  The  reports  comincr  in  during  this  present  vacation  are  very  encouraging;  the 
girls  especially  are  doing  remarkably  welL 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  seem  to  appreciate  the  valne  of  edncation.  They,  with  s  few  exoep- 
ticMis,  take  pride  in  bringing  their  children  to  achool.  They  eagerly  watch  their  progress,  and  after 
vacation  report  how  their  omldren  conducted  themselves  at  home. 

The  condition  and  personal  appearance  of  our  pupils  on  returning  A-om  vacation,  their  dress  and 
manner,  are  improving  ftom  year  to  year.  Man^^  of  the  older  pupils  oring  their  brothers  and  sisters 
with  them,  and,  as  a  rule,  we  find  sach  new  pupils  in  good  condition,  clean,  and  neatly  dressed. 

Tlie  total  enrollment  dnring  the  entire  achool  ye*r  was  143;  male,  57;  female,  M.  The  average 
attendance  during  the  school  months  reached  113.91.  We  could  have  easily  secured  a  higher  average 
attendance,  but  on  account  of  the  crowded  aleeping  rooms  we  did  not  admit  any  children  that  gave 
eridenoe  of  having  weak  lungs. 

Qoiie  a  number  of  the  pupils  were  under  6  years  of  age,  thus  necessitatmg  a  kindergarten.  The 
agency  carpenter  was  kind  enongh  to  furnish  us  a  fine  kindercarten  table,  ana  sufficient  material  was 
introduced  to  make  quite  a  eood  oeginning  in  this  new  branch  of  achool  work.  Most  of  all  were  the 
longs  and  games  eiuoyed.  fumiahnig  an  everflowing  source  of  pleasure  during  recreation  hours, 
when  the  children  would  repeat  of  their  own  accord  what  they  had  learned  at  schooL  The  teachers 
were  very  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  kindergarten  literature  rnrnmmsndfid  at  the  teachers* 
histitute  in  St.  Paul. 

Speaking  of  the  institute,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  noticed  its  salutary  stimulating  influence  on  our 
tetchers  dnring  the  entire  school  year.  Fntm  the  second  one  we  attended,  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  dnring 
this  vacation,  1  hope  still  more  beneficial  results. 

The  school  aa  it  is  arranged  and  carried  on  at  present  affords  every  facility  for  girls  to  acquire  all 
the  education  they  need.  In  the  elass  rooms,  music  rooms,  laundiy,  kitchen,  bakery,  and  sewing 
room  very  good  and  thorough  work  was  accomplished. 

Inthet       *  *         '      ^  "     '"  " 

fuUyc 

Still  I  think  they  waste  a  great  amount  of  valuabl  time  that  could  be  employed  to  advantage  if  an 
industrial  teacher  were  to  instruct  them  to  handle  tools.  It  seems  strange  that  girls  are  expected  to 
Icam  to  cook,  to  bake,  to  do  perfect  work  in  the  laundry  and  sewing  room,  to  keep  the  house  clean, 
etc.,  while  the  boys  make  auoh  little  use  of  their  hands.  To  mend  a  shoe  and  make  boys'  cloth- 
ing, to  plaster  up  a  hole  in  the  wall  ami  whitewash  it,  to  paint  the  woodwork,  to  make  shelves  and 
tablesand  other  useful  articles,  to  keep  fences  and  roofs  in  repair,  and  a  number  of  other  little  things 
a  boy  ought  to  loam,  while  the  girls  are  brought  up  to  do  all  tnal  pertains  to  housekeeping. 

I  am  certahi  that  if  manual  training  were  given  at  our  school  the  boys  would  love  It  all  the  more, 
sad  the  improrcmients  this  would  bring  us  can  not  be  overestimated. 
Very  reapeclfully, 

BKATBICB  B.   SOlfDERBOOBR, 

Dr.  W.  X.  Hailmakk, 

Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 
(Through  John  W.  Cramsie,  United  States  Indian  agent.) 


RKPOUT  of  SUPEKIHTKNDEKT  OF  AGBICULTURAL  ScHOOL. 


AaBICULTintAL  BOARDINQ  SCHOOL, 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  August  i,  1895. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  on  the  work  of  the  school  during  tiie  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1805. 

Tbe  school  was  in  session  during  ten  months.  The  total  enrollment  during  the  school  year  waa 
118—55  boys  and  63  girls— with  an  average  attendance  of  100  for  the  school  year. 

The  number  of  pnnils  for  the  diflferent  grades  was  as  follows: 


I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

\^. 

Vn.  J  Total. 

Males 

12 
19 

11 
17 

1 

9 
7 

6 
3 

1 
5 

55 

Females 

3  '          63 

Total 

31 

28 

25 

16 

9 

6 

3  1        118 

The  average  age  of  the  pupils  was  11  years.  Of  the  total  enrollment  of  118  pupils  for  the  entire 
school  year  98  regular  pnpila  were  actually  present  at  the  close  of  school,  plus  nve  who  had  been 
imimoted  to  the  position  or  Indian  assistants  during  the  school  year,  making  in  all  103,  which  is  not 
such  a  bad  report  for  a  reservation  boarding  school,  of  which  it  is  so  often  asserted  that  the  attend- 
ance is  so  very  flactnating  and  uncertain,  the  pupils  dividing  their  time  between  running  away  and 
being  withdrawn,  and  for  some  reason  or  another  not  being  there  at  all,  that  the  poptilation  is  alto- 
gether changed  and  different  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  trom  what  it  was  in  the  beginning. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  was  good ;  no  death  occurred  at  the  school.  We  had  some  cases  of 
pneoinonia,  which  turned  out  verv  favorably,  owing  to  the  careful  nursing  the  patients  receive«l.  The 
same  fact  or  reason  and  the  having  at  hand  most  of  the  common  remedfos  for  the  ordinary  ailmenta 
■nunig  children  reduced  the  calls  on  the  agency  physician  to  a  minimiun. 
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Bight  bere  I  have  to  Bt*te  that  there  is  no  infirmary  at  the  aohool^  which  presuppoaea  e<m8iderabl6 
aaormce  on  the  part  of  employeeii  in  more  severe  caaea  of  sickness  in  ref^ard  to  jziving  up  rooina  and 
other  inconvenieneoa  to  be  encountered  on  such  occasions.  Everything  poasible  was  dooe  for  the 
health  and  personal  comfort  of  the  children  in  the  line  of  preparing  gooa  meals,  care  and  ventilation 
of  rooms,  proper  snperriaion,  outdoor  ,exeroise,  doanlineas,  and  omtivation  of  a  cheerful,  contented 
spirit. 


log  of  the  little  ones.    Walks  and  outside  exercises  were  greatly  ca^joyed  by  them. 

A  great  number  of  pupils  received  instruction  in  singiug;  three  on  the  organ,  i 
whion  was  purchased  oy  the  employees,  and  famished  gO(^  music  on  many  occasions.    While  we 


Proper  attention  was  paid  to  iuduatrial  work  in  the  shops  and  on  the  fimn  ana  garden.  Sh<m  work 
was  mostly  confined  to  repairs,  the  waterworks  also  requinnff  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  that  depart- 
ment.  Some  exercises  in  sloid  were  had  according  to  ideas  taken  IVom  Salomon  and  Hofllnan  and  the 
elementary  chart  of  Gustaf  Larsson.  Altogether,  it  was  our  principal  aim  in  all  instruction  that  the 
children  should  leom  by  seeing,  handling,  and  doin^  things.  Lessons  were  given  in  color  form,  mod- 
eling, paper  folding  and  cutting,  knife  work,  weaving,  and  drawing  in  accordance  with  snggeationa 
derived  rrom  the  principal  kindergarten  works.  Primary  Methods,  Cutler's  and  Augsburg^a  man- 
uals, and  others.  The  caoinet  of  weights  and  measores,  clock  dials.  Prang's  models,  and  other  dcTioea 
and  materials  helped  to  impart  valuaole  instruction  and  information,  from  all  these  exerciMw  the 
amaller  and  larger  pupils  learned  many  lessons  of  neatness,  exactneas,  patience,  and  porseveranoe, 
and  they  served  as  such  for  scientific  and  moral  education.  Two  albums  of  school  and  kinderearton 
work  were  prepared  for  the  Atlanta  Fair.  In  the  class  rooms  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  lan- 
guage and  number  syllabuses  were  used  to  neat  advantage.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  school 
year  two  kindergarten  classes  of  fifteen  each  of  the  smallest  girls  and  boys  were  organised,  whi<j& 
arrangement  proved  to  be  very  profitable  in  developing  tlie  powers  of  perception  and  mental  concep- 
tion and  reasonable  thinking  in  the  children,  and  waa  iHso  helpful  in  promoting  the  English  and  sing- 
X ^  X1-.  1I..1 -wT-f-K. J  _-.*-i-i i ^..^  enjoyed  by  them. 

bree  on  the  organ,  four  on  the  piano, 

,  .   ^ .    „       jusic  on  many  occasions.    Whilo  we 

had  no  regular  brass  band  this  year,  the  boys  who  belongo<l  to  it  formerly  kept  it  up  among  them- 
selves to  some  extent  and  instructed  also  some  tyros  so  uiat  they  wore  nble  to  render  some  pieces, 
mostly  national  airs,  very  creditably. 

Military  drills  and  gymnastics  were  not  neglected  and  the  boys  had  over  and  above  some  prac- 
tice on  that  cheapest  and  bestgynasium  in  the  world,  which  will  exercise  every  bone  and  luaacle  in 
the  body,  and  which  is  simply  a  fiat  piece  of  steel,  notched  on  one  edge,  fitted  tightly  into  a  wooden 
frame,  and  after  being  greaaed  on  both  sides  with  a  bacon  rind  rubbed  into  a  stick  of  wood  laid 
lengthwise  on  a  saw  bock— although  most  of  the  cordwood  for  the  thirty  or  more  stoves  was  aawed  up 
by  a  sawing  machine. 

Regular  ualf-day  details  were  nuule  for  the  industrial  work  of  the  boys  and  for  the  girls  in  the 
kitchen,  bakery,  dining  and  sewing  rooms,  laundry,  and  other  places. 

The  school  garden  comprises  from  3  to  4  acres  and  will  yield  a  good  supply  of  all  kinds  of  vegotablea. 

The  farm,  also,  is  producing  a  good  crop  this  year,  owing  to  the  many  good  rains  we  had  in  this  section 
of  the  country  during  bpring  and  summer,  which  is  rather  an  exception,  the  seasons  generally  being 
rather  dry.  We  had  20  acres  in  wheat,  20  in  com,  45  in  oats,  6  in  potatoes,  2  in  melons,  and  7  in  pas- 
ture. Some  few  days  of  hot  winds  in  the  beginning  of  Jiuy  injured  the  small  grain  conaideraoly; 
otherwise  it  would  navo  been  a  perfect  crop,  as  the  good  standing  of  everything  gave  the  best  pronto 
ises.  Our  nice  herd  of  17  cows  came  tliroush  the  winter  in  excellent  condition  and  furnished  a 
sufficient  supply  of  ft^sh,  good  milk  to  the  children,  which  they  relished  very  much. 

The  national  and  other  holidays  were  properly  observed.  Washington's  birthday  celebration  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  boys.  They  prepared  an  entertainment  of  their  own  make-up  of  recitations  and 
songs  and  pieces  played  by  the  brass  band,  and  sent  invitations  to  their  fellow-pupils  and  school 
employees  to  be  present  at  it  in  their  recreation  hall,  which  they  had  fitted  up  very  tast«fully  and 
neatly  for  the  occ4ision.  At  Christmas  The  Mistake  of  SantaClaus,  a  cantata  with  good  music  and 
a  good  moral,  was  rendered  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  and  at  the  close  of  nchool  Columbia,  or  Amer- 
ica's Cantata,  forn.ed  the  principal  part  of  the  exercises  as  a  very  instmotive  piece  for  teaching 
lesHons  in  American  history,  forspeaking  and  singing,  and  for  presenting  various  drills  and  movements. 

Of  late  the  windmill  which  keeps  our  waterworks  in  operation  was  moved  farther  away  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  secure  it  fh>m  falling  into  the  river,  which  will  save  it  now  for  many  years  to  come. 
In  connection  with  this  I  can  not  help  mentioning  again  the  imperative  necessity  of  establishing  a 
complete  system  of  drainage  or  sewerage  for  the  gener^  health  and  convenience  of  the  school,  ancTif 
the  attendance  continues  to  be  what  it  was  last  year  there  should  be  more  dormitory  room,  also  a  larger 
scMring  room,  and  a  storeroom  or  warehouse  for  the  school.  The  iron  bath  tubs  were  used,  although 
they  are  not  put  up  yet  with  the  heaters  and  other  fixtures  belonging  to  them  for  want  of  suitable 
room  and  drainage ;  but  even  so  they  are  a  much-needed  improvement  over  the  ordinary  washtubs  or 
even  the  large  water  basin  of  the  Missouri  River. 

During  the  month  of  July  the  school  buildings  have  undergone  thorough  repairs  in  tite  line  of  pla»> 
tering,  which  improves  tlieir  interior  appearance  greatly,  and  for  which  I  am  very  thankful  to  our 
good  agent.  M%).  John  W.  Cramsle,  as  also  for  the  ouildtng  of  a  good,  largo  cellar  under  one  of  the 
main  buildings,  which  remedied  a  long-felt  wont  and  which  will  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  school  as 
Ions  as  it  stands. 

lliis  last  fiscal  year  witnessed  a  change  of  agents,  a  rare  occurrence  on  this  reservation,  and  we  felt 
sincere  regret  over  the  departure  of  our  old  and  esteemed  agents  James  McLaughlin,  for  another  field 
of  labor  in  tho  Indian  work.  His  long  and  successful  administration  of  aflkirs  at  this  agency  endeared 
him  greatly  to  all  of  us,  but  I  am  also  very  glad  to  say  that  his  mantle  has  fallen  on  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor, who  will  be  well  able  to  lead  these  Indians  from  where  he  found  them  onward  and  upward  on 
the  path  of  righteousness  and  true  Christian  civiliuition,  as  he  conducted  years  ago  the  Sioux  Indians 
of  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.,  with  iiia  strong  and  skillful  master  hana  to  final  self-support  and,  what  is 
still  more,  honest  self-respect. 

The  change  of  pei  sons  in  the  office  will  thus  not  effect  a  material  change,  or  rather  not  any  change, 
in  the  good  quality  of  the  work.  Considering  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  and  what  will  be  done 
in  the  ruture  under  such  excellent  guidance,  our  Indians  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  being  thus  favore<1,  as  everything  tends  to  their  social,  moral,  and  religious  elevation,  if 
thev  only  underHtaud  to  profit  by  the  chances  and  propitious  opportunities  which  they  have.    There 


a  civilized  or  converted  Indian  or  of  returned  or  otner  students  into  old  ways  and  former  bad  habitf 
is  altogether  uncalled  for  nowadays,  and  not  the  reservation's  but  the  indivlduars  fault. 

The  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school  and  agency  we  had  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  the  honorable 
Commissioner  of  Indian  AffWrrs,  which  took  place  during  the  first  month  of  the  school  year,  andgaT* 
much  encouragement  and  Areeh,  new  inspiration  to  pupiU  and  teachers. 
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hookibg  bftok  once  more  orer  the  work  and  the  erents  of  the  ODtlre  school  yeu*.  I  take  pleasure  in 
•taliBg  that  it  was  in  manr  ways  the  moet  prosperous  one  of  the  eleven  years  dnrinff  which  I  have  had 
ebarge  of  this  ecbooL  The  parents  showed  confldenoe  and  willingness,  which  is  evident  from  the 
ftet  that  49  new  pupils  were  enrolled  during  the  year.  The  children  returned  promptly,  felt  at  home, 
were  open-hearted  and  cheerful,  which  was  often  commented  upon  by  visitors,  and  responded  faith- 
fully and  obediently  to  the  roles  of  the  school  and  the  reqnesto  of  the  teachero.  Gkx>d  order  has  been 
esafly  maintained;  no  severe  measures  were  necessary,  and  the  work  went  on  in  peace  and  harmony, 
with  satisfactory  progress  all  round. 

Bxprssainc  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  general  gooil  will  and  interest  manifested  in  behalf  of  our 
work,  and  the  belp  and  aasistanoe  sereaduv  granted  in  conducting  the  same, 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obeaient  servant, 

Martin  Ebnkl,  Superintendent, 
(Through  John  W.  Cramsie,  United  States  Indian  agent.) 
The  OunmwrowKB  of  IiiDiAif  Aftaibs. 


Report  op  Superintendent  op  Grand  River  School. 

Gband  Rivbr  Boardino  School, 
Standing  Rock  Jieeervation,  Auguet  8, 1896, 
Sis:  I  hsra  the  honor  to  snbmit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Oralkd  river  boarding  School. 
During  the  past  year  there  were  in  attendance  85  pupils,  of  whom  45  were  males  and  40  females;  the 
avecage  attendance  for  the  school  year  was  70. 

The  schoolroom  work  has  been  graded  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  oflicial  course  of 
itody.  The  pafdls,  especially  the  younger  ones,  have  made  good  progress  in  their  studies.  Their 
depoiimeai  was  good,  and  they  were  con&nted  and  happy.  Ido  not  think  the  pupils  have  progressed 
in  English  speaking  as  rapidly  as  they  should  have  done,  but  a  foundation  has  been  laid  upon  which 
good  wcwk  snonld  be  done  the  coming  vear. 

The  indnatries  taught  are  those  of  ordinary  garden  work  and  care  of  stock  for  the  boys  and 
domestic  duties  for  the  girls.  In  the  routine  work  of  kitchen,  laundry,  and  sewing  room  toe  girls 
■how  aptitude  and  pfoAc&ncy.  In  all  oases,  however,  both  boys  and  girls  require  more  or  less  con- 
stant surveillance.  Details  of  pupils  are  made  for  the  industrial  departments  and  changed  every  two 
weeks.  Under  a  competent  head  the  pupils  are  capable  of  doing  the  work  in  their  respective  depart- 
menta  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good.  During  the  months  of  March  and  April  there  were 
ierersl  alight  cases  of  la  grippe,  all  of  a  very  mild  type  and  interfering  very  little  witn  the  work  of 
the  school.    Great  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  the  building  pure,  clean,  and  well- ventilated. 
Very  respectfully, 

AONBS  6.  Fbbdhttb,  SuptHntendenL 
J.W.  Cbamsix, 

(TMC^  8$4iUe  Indian  Agent, 


Report  op  Superintendent  of  St.  Euzabbth  School. 

St.  Elizabeth  School  of  thk  FRoncsTANT  Episcopal  Church, 

Oak  Greek,  Standing  Roek  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  August,  1896. 
Sot:  Of  the  five  years  of  our  boarding-school  work  here  this  last  has  been  of  special  encourage- 
Bsn^  the  disposition  of  the  children  being  of  a  more  settled  and  harmonious  nature  than  previously, 
the  parsBta  and  ohildfen  evincing  also  a  spirit  of  appreciation  of  our  efforts  to  make  the  schooT  as 
honelike  as  poasible. 

If e  have  registered  13  bovs  and  32  girls,  having  bad  an  average  attendance  of  about  40  pupilfi.  The 
health  of  the  children  has  oeen  remarkably  good,  two  onlv  being  withdrawn  on  account  of  scrofula, 
and  one  being  eonsiderod  too  young  to  comply  with  the  mles  of  toe  school.  Both  boys  and  girls  have 
been  tanghtthe  most  nraotical  industries  of  a  school  home.  The  happy  spirit  generally  manifested 
in  their  work  was  gratifying  and  refreshing. 

The  reonlrements  of  the  Indian  Department  in  regard  to  the  national  holidays  have  been  observed 
with  maned  interest  on  the  part  of  the  parents  as  well  as  the  children. 

Much  of  oar  continued  auooess  realised  in  our  pleasant  school  home  is  due  to  the  fkithftilness  of 
my  assoeiatea  and  helpers. 

To  CoL  James  McLaughlin,  onr  former  agent,  and  to  yourself  for  the  continued  courtesies  shown 
onr  mission-school  workthroogh  the  subissue  derk  at  this  point,  who  has  been  particularly  thought- 
ftd,  we  are  greatly  indebted.  ,  _ 

Most  respectftilly,  yours,  Maby  S.  Francis, 

Prineiped. 
J.W.  Cbamsik, 

VnUed  States  Indian  Agent. 

6069  I  A 16 
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REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  OKLAHOMA, 

REPORT  OF  CHEYENNE  AND  ARAPAHO  AGENCY. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indian  Agency, 

Darlington,  Okla.y  August  f7, 1895, 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  third  annual  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribes  of  Indians. 
Population.— The  enrollment  of  June  30, 1895,  shows  the  population  to  be  as  follows : 


Malefl: 

OverlSyeftTB 

Under  18  years 

Females: 

Over  14  years .♦. 

Under  14  years 

•^         Allages 

Males  between  6  and  18  years . . 
Females  between  6  and  18  years 


I>iame  of  tribe. 


Cheyenne.'  Arapaho. 


730 
358 


2.046 


287 


272 


352 
169 


1,032 


168 
145 


TotaL 


834 
635 

1.082 
5S7 


8.078 


455 
454 


Education.— The  schools  of  this  agency  are  m  a  prosperous  condition.    The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  average  attendance  at  each  school  during  the  years  1894  and  1895 : 


lil^nmber  of  children  of  school  ago 

Average  attendance : 

Cheyenne  boarding  school 

Arapaho  boarding  school 

Darlington,  Mennonite  mission 

Cantonment,  Mennonite  mission 

Seger  bonded  school  (approximated). 


1894. 

1896. 

• 

903 

909 

103 

150 

110 

144.87 

14 

27.83 

67 

52 

65 

85 

Total 349      459.20 


When  it  was  made  mandatory  that  children  of  proper  age  should  be  placed  in  the 
schools  in  the  several  districts,  and  the  parents  learned  that  no  evasion  would  be 
tolerated,  they  brought  their  children  of  their  own  accord.  Nearly  all  opposition  to 
the  schools  has  been  broken  down  by  the  firm  measures  adopted.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty now  in  filling  the  schools  to  their  capacity,  but  it  takes  a  lot  of  determination 
and  persistent  denial  to  resist  the  appeals  of  parents  to  eet  their  children  out  of 
school  on  slight  pretexts.  Runaways  are  invariably  brougnt  back.  Pupils  are  hot 
allowed  to  go  to  their  homes  except  at  Christmas  and  the  end  of  the  school  year.  I 
doubt  the  policy  of  allowing  even  these  visits  to  the  camps;  perhaps  it  might  be 
better  to  allow  only  one-third  of  thepui)il8  to  visit  their  homes  at  one  time,  and  thus 
the  schools  would  be  in  continuous  session  throughout  the  year,  as  is  the  case  with 
nonreservation  schools.  The  longer  the  children  are  kept  away  i^m  the  uncivilizing 
influences  of  the  camp  life  the  better  it  will  be  for  them. 

Taxation. — They  can  not  understand  why  they  should  be  required  to  pay  taxes. 
Thev  hold  to  the  belief  that  they  ought  not  to  be  taxed  during  tne  period  their  lands 
are  held  in  trust  by  the  Government,  and  claim  that  they  were  so  informed  by  the 
Commissioners  when  they  sold  their  surplus  lands. 

In  many  instances  they  have  been  unjustly  taxed;  improvements  upon  allotments, 
such  as  houses  built  by  the  Government,  farming  tools,  and  implements  issued  by 
the  €k)vemment  have  been  included  in  the  list  of  taxable  property  by  the  local 
assessors,  which  is  clearly  illegal;  injunction  suits  have  been  filed  in  such  cases. 

Crops.— -The  drought  which  prevailed  daring  the  spring  months  caused  a  total  fail- 
ure of  the  wheat  and  oat  crops.  During  the  summer,  rains  have  been  frequent,  result- 
ing in  good  crops  of  com.  Some  of  the  Indians  who  never  fanned  before  have  done 
well  and  feel  much  encouraged. 
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The  lack  of  safBcient  fSarming  tools  and  implements  has  hindered  the  Indians  from 
raising  larger  crops.  A  mach  greater  increase  in  the  quantity  of  farming  tools  is 
imperative  when  so  many  are  anxioas  to  plant  crops,  it  will  take  a  larger  quantity 
of  fence  wire  to  protect  their  fields  from  destruction  by  trespassing  stock. 

They  are  heavily  handicapped  by  lack  of  horses,  wasons,  and  harness.  The  j^nies 
are  too  small  to  break  the  sod ;  they  need  larger  and  better  horses,  and  to  this  end 
snthority  was  obtained  to  purchase  a  number  of  French  coach  stallions  to  cross  upon 
the  Indian  pouy  mares,  witn  a  view  to  improving  the  size  and  q^uality  of  their  horses, 
thus  fumisning  them  without  expense  the  means  to  secure  anmials  better  adapted 
to  their  wants  In  the  future. 

Sanitary. — During  the  year  there  have  been  among  the  Cheyennes  75  deaths  and  66 
births;  among  the  Arapahoes  35  deaths  and  48  births.  A  great  improvement  is 
obsenred  in  their  habits  of  living.  District  farmers  are  reauired  to  en&rce  hygienic 
mles.  They  are  not  now  nearly  so  much  on  the  go  as  in  rormer  years,  when  they 
had  to  travel  long  distances  to  get  their  supplies.  Attention  is  invited  to  report  of 
agency  physician,  herewith  submitted. 

PoliM. — The  police  force  consists  of  1  captain,  I  lieutenant.  4  sergeants,  and  23 
privates.  They  are  loyal  to  the  Government  and  their  agent;  tney  are  obedient,  effi- 
cient, and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Chmei. — But  few  cases  of  violation  of  local  laws  bv  these  Indians  have  occurred. 
It  can  be  safely  said  that  they  are  far  more  peaceable  and  law  abiding  than  their 
white  neighbors.  With  the  exception  of  one  case  of  rape,  no  serious  crime  has  been 
committed  by  an  Indian  of  this  agency.  The  guilty  party  in  this  instuice,  supposed 
to  be  Little  Man,  a  Cheyenne,  has  evaded  arrest  and  is  still  at  large,  though  persistent 
efforts  have  been  made  by  the  local  authorities  to  apprehend  him.  It  is  thought  he 
has  left  the  country. 

For  this  crime  Cosah  Red  Lodge,  an  innocent  party,  was  arrested  and  taken  60  miles 
from  home  to  Arapahoe,  in  G  County,  where  he  was  held  for  trial  and  where  he  was 
most  brutally  shot^  cut,  and  beaten  into  insensibility  by  an  excited  mob  of  citizens, 
and  bat  for  the  timely  presence  of  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  would 
have  been  killed.  This  affair  created  much  bad  blood  on  the  part  of  the  Indians, 
which  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  quiet.  Only  the  presence  of  the  military  prevented 
retaliation  on  the  part  of  this  Indian's  Ariends.  Fortunately  young  Red  Lodge 
recovered  f^m  his  ii^uries,  and  peace  now  prevails  between  the  Indians  and  whites 
in  that  section. 

Allotmonts. — There  are  in  all  3,332  allotments  of  160  acres  each,  and  fully  two-thirds 
of  the  heads  of  families  reside  with  their  families  on  the  lands  belonging  to  them. 
It  has  required  enei]g^  and  perseverance  to  induce  settlement  and  permanent  resi- 
dence thereon.  Their  nomadic  habits  militate  against  the  permanent  occupation  of 
any  locality  as  a  home.  In  order  to  localize  them  i  have,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department,  constructed  four  new  issue  stations,  making  seven  in  all,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  each  of  these  a  blacksmith  shop,  implement  shed,  farmer's  house,  and  a 
good  well.  At  present  none  of  the  Indians  are  required  to  travel  more  than  25  miles 
to  receive  their  supplies,  whereas  they  formerly  ly^  to  go  irom  60  to  75  miles  everv 
two  weeks  for  this  purpose,  which  kept  them  almost  constantly  on  the  move  with 
all  their  camping  outfit.  To  live  in  one  locality  is  repugnant  to  the  Indian  idea  of 
home.  That  they  must  have  a  permanent  abiding  place  in  order  to  make  any  sort  of 
progress  is  evident.  They  must  learn  to  cultivate  a  love  of  individual  ov^nership. 
Property  in  common  is  not  appreciated. 

The  most  common  and  pernicious  custom  among  them  is  the  habit  of  visiting  their 
relatives  and  friends  and  eating  their  substance.  All  food  supplies  are  common 
property.  Their  lavish  hospitabty  militates  against  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by 
mdividuals.  Tribal  visiting  keeps  alive  old  customs  that  should  be  abolished.  The 
visiting  tribe  is  loaded  down  with  presents  that  the  donors  can  ill  afford  to  bestow. 
Often  tiie  last  pony  or  blanket  will,  in  a  fit  of  generosity,  be  given  away,  while  fre- 
quently the  party  making  the  gift  is  in  debt  and  owing  more  than  he  is  able  to  pay. 
On  such  occasions  there  is  one  continued  round  of  dancing  and  dissipation  day  and 
night.  Excitement  runs  hiffh,  while  all  the  injunctions  and  advice  of  the  agent  in 
charge  is  forgotten  for  the  time  being.  All  work  is  stopped,  no  matter  how  impor- 
tant, while  nothinflr  else  is  thought  of  but  ''a  high  old  time.''  On  such  occasions  an 
Indian  can  not  be  hired  for  love  or  money  to  do  manual  labor.  I  trust  that  for  the 
future  such  visits  among  the  tribes  may  be  forbidden  and  that  agents  may  be 
instructed  accordingly. 

Indian  hooies. — ^There  is  an;increasing  demand  among  these  Indians  for  houses,  many 
of  whom  desire  to  adopt  the  white  man's  way  of  living.  A  serious  question  presents 
itself  in  this  connection  as  to  where  the  funds  must  come  firom  to  build  houses  for  such 
as  desire  to  improve  their  mode  of  living.  The  majority  of  the  Cheyennes  are  averse 
to  using  a  portion  of  their  funds  on  deposit  in  the  United  States  Treasury  for  that 
purpose.  There  are  no  funds  available  to  construct  such  houses.  While  some  of 
them  have  timber  on  their  allotments,  the  greater  portion  have  none  suitable  for  this 
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Bozpote.    Cottonwood  timber  at  beet  is  but  a  poor  snbstitate)  and  when  need  aflbrds 
but  temporary  shelter. 

They  must  be  given  assistance  by  the  Government  before  they  will  be  able  to 
abandon  the  tepee  for  the  more  desirable  dwelling  house.  A  limited  namber  <rf 
cheaply  constracted  box  houses,  costing  $135  each,  were  built  during  the  term  of  my 

gredeceesor.  These  were  simply  shells,  without  plastering  or  oeiliug,  and  afforded 
isufSoient  shelter  in  cold  weather,  making  it  more  comfortable  for  the  inmates  to 
live  in  the  tepees  during  the  winter  months.  The  manner  in  which  these  homes 
were  constructed  rather  cUscoaraged  others  fVom  asking  fbr  them.  Suitable  dwelling 
houses,  comfortable  at  all  seasons,  containing  two  or  three  rooms,  can  not  be  boilt 
in  this  section  for  lees  than  $250  each. 

Bvidenees  of  prograsi. — Soon  after  taking  charge  of  the  agency  I  found  it  neceesary 
to  adopt  stringent  measures  to  break  up  uie  large  camps,  where  idleness  and  dissipa- 
tion prevailed,  and  compel  residence  on  the  allotments  made  to  these  Indians;  aiod 
to  this  end  it  became  neceesary  to  invoke  the  supi>ort  of  the  Department  in  my 
endeavors  to  accomplish  this  object.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  orders  issued : 

I.  In  order  to  promote  the  civilization  and  progress  of  the  Indians  of  this  agoncy,  and  to  hasten  their 
approach  toward  a  condition  of  self-supports  It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  large  camps  and  villages  be 
broken  up  within  the  next  thirty  days,  and  that  hereafter  not  more  than  fonrnunilies  shidl  oongregmte 
and  settle  in  one  locality  without  express  authority  of  the  agent  in  charge. 

II.  All  able-bodied  male  Indians  over  18  years  of  age  are  required  to  k^ate  on  their  respective  allot- 
ments  and  to  establish  renidence  thereon  without  unnecessary  delay- 

III.  After  the  time  fixed  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  camps  and  vfllages  no  rations  or  other  supplies 
Will  be  issued  to  Indians  who  fail  or  neglect  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  order. 

IV.  Ko  further  issue  of  rations  will  oe  made  to  able-bodied  male  Lidians  over  18  years  of  age  who 
will  not  work  or  who  show  no  disposition  to  help  themselves  or  their  families.  The  several  aistriot 
farmers  are  hereby  required  to  promptly  report  tne  names  of  aU  such  to  the  agent  in  charge- 

V.  In  order  to  discourage  and  break  up  wandering  habits,  rations  will  not  be  issaedto  Indbas 
hving  or  visiting  outsido  of  the  district  in  which  their  allotmenta  are  located  withoat  the  written 
authority  of  the  agent  in  charse  in  each  case. 

VI.  All  Indians  are  eigoined  to  remain  at  home  on  their  allotments,  to  properly  protect  their  timber, 
crops,  farming  implements,  and  stock  from  trespass  and  theft  by  evil-disposea  persona  and,  when 
called  away  by  necessity,  to  leave  some  one  in  charge  to  gnard  their  property.  , 

VII.  AIT  Indians  are  required  to  strictly  observe  the  rights  of  others,  and  in  no  case  will  any  one 
of  them  be  permitted  to  use  the  property  of  another  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  then»of . 

VIII.  All  plural  marriages  are  prohibited  by  law,  and  hereafter  all  persons  who  desire  to  marry 
must  do  so  according  to  local  statutes.  The  district  farmers  and  police  are  required  to  report  all  via 
lations  of  this  law,  to  the  end  that  the  guilty  parties  may  be  punished. 

IX.  The  practice  heretofore  prevailing  of  spending  nearly  a  whole  week  in  going  and  retnming  from 
the  several  issue  stations  should  cease.  It  is  recommended  that  one  wagon  from  each  beef  band  be 
sent  after  the  rations  of  those  families  who  live  farthest  away,  and  thus  avoid  the  movement  of  the 
whole  family  with  camping  outfit;  by  so  doing  much  valuable  time  can  be  saved,  while  closer  atten- 
tion can  be  given  to  the  care  of  crops  and  personal  property. 

X.  The  habit  of  gambling  and  the  use  or  the  mescal  bean,  which  have  heretofore  been  ao  prevaleot, 
are  strictly  prohibited  in  future ;  and  ali  old-time  customs  that  existed  during  the  reaarvation  system 
which  served  to  keep  alive  superstition  and  barbarous  practices  must  be  abandoned. 

XI.  The  farmers,  assistant  farmers,  and  police  on  duty  in  the  several  farming  distriots  are  hereby 
required  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  exeeution  of  the  foregoing  orders ;  and  any  foilure  on  their  part  to  do 
ao  will  result  in  a  recommendation  for  their  summary  dismimal  from  the  service^ 

The  formal  indorsement  of  the  Honorable  Commissioner  was  received  at  this  office 
June  16, 1895,  in  the  followiog  letter : 

I  have  had  the  subject  under  careful  consideration  again,  and  in  view  of  the  representations  yon  make 
and  your  firm  conviction  that  you  will  be  able  to  carry  out  such  orders  without  friction  or  pronounced 
opposition,  and  that  it  is  your  intention  to  "make  necessaay  exceptions  where  occasion  demuids,  in 
order  not  to  impose  undue  hardship,"  I  have,  with  the  SMuotion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
concluded  to  approve  said  orders,  and  have  formally  indorsed  ray  i^tpreval  upon  a  copy  of  the  same, 
which  I  inclose  herewith  for  your  use. 

The  office  will  support  you  by  all  proper  and  lawful  means  at  its  command  in  the  enforcement  of 
said  orders,  expecting,  of  course  that  you  will,  exerdse  leniency,  patience,  and  forbearance  to  the  end 
that  unneoessary  hardship  may  be  avoided. 

It  seema  to  me  that  Kule  V  is  partiouliwly  severe.  These  Indians  have  taken  their  aHotmettta  and 
become  citizens,  endowed  with  all  the  civil  and  political  privileges  of  other  oiUseos  of  the  Bepublio, 
and  it  would  liardly  be  consistent  with  the  idea  of  civilized  manhood,  into  which  we  are  trying  t4> 
lead  and  elevate  them,  to  say  to  them  that  they  must  not  visit  outside  of  the  district  in  which  their 
allotments  are  aituated,  on  imin  of  being  deprived  of  their  rations.  In  saying  this,  however,  I  do  not 
deny  that  their  wandering  habits  are  fatal  to  progress  in  the  paths  of  oiidlisation,  and  shoidd  be 
discouraged  and  broken  up  by  every  proper  means. 

Another  thing  suggests  itself  here,  and  that  is  that  the  time  might  be  extended  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  rules,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  conditions  existing  in  that  region  of  country  on  aooount  of  the 
recent  extended  drought  and  crop  iUlnre. 

This,  however,  is  left  to  your  wise  discretion,  in  the  confident  hope  and  belief  that  you  will  meet 
all  these  things  in  the  conscientious,  painstaking,  and  businesslike  manner  that  has  characterised 
your  work  among  these  Indians  fh>m  the  beginning. 

Rapid  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  few  months  by  the  Indians  in  this 
direetion.  They  have  shown  in  a  marked  degree  their  readiness  and  wiUingoess  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  orders.  Exceptions  have  been  made  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  same  whenever  it  appeared  necessary.  No  hwdship  has  been 
inflicted  and  no  sacrifice  of  comfort  or  privation  has  been  endured  by  them  in 
bringing  about  the  desired  results.    I  ilnd  that  when  finnnees  with  kindness  ii  oBed 
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wtth  thwe  people  they  readily  yield  to  the  governing  power;  when  o»ee  they  learn 
tbat  no  evaeion  or  fiulnre  to  ^o  as  required  will  be  tolerated,  they  become  enbeervi- 
ent  to  the  control  of  the  agent  in  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  l^e  Department 
with  Burprning  acqnieeoence.  If  fiilly  supported  in  my  efforts,  I  apprehend  no 
marked  opposition  to  the  plans  formulated  by  myself  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment  for  localinng  these  jfiidians  on  their  respective  allotments.  When  they  learn 
that  thmr  agent  is  supported  hj  the  Department  in  all  that  he  does  to  improve  their 
eondition  they  will  accept  the  inevitable. 

Of  course,  my  r^gim^  is  distasteful  and  unpopular  with  the  older  Indians.  They 
only  wish  to  be  let  alone  and  to  drag  along  in  the  old  way,  confirmed  in  the  belief 
that  they  will  alwavs  be  fed  and  clothed  by  a  generous  Government,  and  nothing 
can  be  said  that  will  convince  them  that  the  day  will  soon  come  when  they  will  no 
longer  be  fed.  at  its  expense.  Of  course  they  do  not  accept  the  innovations  imposed 
npon  them  without  determined  opposition,  but  firmness  and  persistence  in  the 
course  oatliaed  eventually  wins  the  day.  Like  children,  they  succumb  when  a  will- 
power greater  than  their  own  is  exercised.  There  are  some  that  hold  out  in  the 
nope  and  exx>eetation  that  a  clrange  of  agent  will  relieve  them  from  the  necessity 
of  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  orders.  They  are  emboldened  in  their 
hope  for  a  ehange  in  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  in  times  past  agents  have  been 
temoTed  at  the  request  of  the  Indians  concerned. 

Experience  teaches  that  the  ration  system  seems  to  hinder  any  very  rapid  advance- 
ment of  the  Indian  to  a  condition  of  self-support.  Unless  used  as  a  reward  for 
indnstry  to  deserving  Indians,  the  issuing  of  rations  but  serves  to  confirm  habits  of 
indolence  in  those  who  possess  no  desire  or  inclination  to  work  for  their  own  sub- 
sistence. I  have  carefdlly  observed  the  effects  of  promised  reward,  and  have  found 
thsft  the  Indian  is  an  energetic  and  industrious  worker  when  he  knows  that  he  is 
to  receive  promx>t  payment  for  his  labor.  It  is  therefore  respectfully  suggested 
tliat  with  allotted  Indians  rations  should  be  given  to  deserving  Indians  only,  and 
sach  as  are  incapacitated  by  disease,  age,  or  phsrsical  infirmity,  and  withheld  alto- 
gether from  those  who  show  no  disposition  to  help  themselves  or  labor  for  their  own 
snbeifl^noe. 

An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  farming  tools  and  agricultural  implements  is  far 
more  necessary  than  rations  to  be  distribute  indiscriminately  to  Indians  who 
demand  the  same  as  a  vested  right  guaranteed  by  treaty  stipulations,  when  in  fact 
these  rations  are  gratuitously  issued  under  an  annual  appropriation  by  Congress, 
and  are  not  provided  for  (as  they  contend)  in  the  provisions  of  their  treaty^  which 
eimiree  June  90, 1898. 

When  the  agent  is  instructed  to  make  issues  to  those  only  who  show  a  willingness 
to  labor  for  their  own  support,  and  to  such  as  are  incapacitated  by  disease  or  physi- 
cbI  defect,  then  his  instructions  will  be  readily  complied  with,  while  his  hands  will 
be  strengthened  with  the  power  to  compel  observance  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  oy  the  Depairtment  for  promoting  the  advancement  of  these  people. 

Tnat  they  must  abandon  tribal  relations  and  tribal  crratoms  before  any  very 
marked  advancement  will  become  observant,  is  quite  evident.  That  the  authority  of 
so-called  chiefs  must  be  ignored  by  1  he  Government  is  imperative.  That  they  should 
no  longer  be  permitted  to  control  the  actions  of'^  their  people  or  dictate  to  them  what 
they  shall  or  shall  not  do,  or  use  their  influence  to  incite  opposition  to  the  methods 
adopted  for  their  progress,  is  demanded.  The  fact  that  these  chiefs  are  consulted  in 
matters  pertaining  to  their  people  and  are  required  to  witness  the  issues  of  rations, 
clothing,  farming  tools,  and  other  supplies  seems  to  magnify  their  importance  until 
they  assume  an  air  of  censorship  and  control  over  the  Indians  and  the  agent  as  well. 
They  are  quick  to  note  a  failure  on  his  part  to  consult  them  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  for  their  people;  iu  fact,  the  greater  portion  of  the  agent's  time  is  occupied  in 
listening  to  the  grievances  of  these  chiefs ;  they  monoi>olize  all  the  talk  in  any  coun- 
cil that  may  be  neld,  so  that  the  younger  and  more  intelligent  Indians  have  no 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  I  am  strongly  committed  to  the  necessity  of  ignoring  these 
so-called  chiefs,  who  are  a  hindrance  rather  than  an  aid  in  the  effort  to  civilize  their 
people.  They  seldom  want  to  do  what  they  are  advised  to  do,  but  wish  to  plod  along 
after  the  old  fashion,  always  growling  and  wanting  more,  no  matter  how  much  is 
done  for  them.  Therefore  I  assert  that  the  sooner  they  are  ignored  aud  relegated  to 
th^ir  projier  sphere  the  sooner  will  come  independence  of  Government  aid  to  these 
people. 

A  people  who  are  not  sufficiently  intelligent  to  discriminate  as  to  what  is  good  for 
them  must  be  urjB^ed  to  adopt  the  plans  outlined  for  them  and  all  proper  means  used 
to  compel  compliance  with  rules  and  regulations  prepared  for  their  guidance  as  long 
as  they  remain  wards  of  the  Government.  There  is  no^need  for  severity  or  harsh- 
ness, but  firmness,  tempered  with  kindness,  is  called  for  in  such  cases. 

I  have  watched  these  Indians  for  ten  years,  and  can  truthfully  state  that  they  are 
progressive,  energetic,  and  industrious  when  the  incentive  or  the  reward  is  in  sight. 
Ililuons  of  pounds  of  freight  have  been  moved  by  them  during  winter  and  summer, 
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aoTOSB  swollen  streams  and  by  difficult  roads;  thousands  of  cords  of  wood  have  been 
cut  and  hauled,  and  much  other  hard  labor  performed  by  them  when  they  had  the 
assurance  of  prompt  parent.  In  my  opinioUi  they  will  dxsplav  quite  as  much  energy 
and  industry  as  the  white  man  in  laboring  for  their  own  subsistence  wlieii  they  find 
they  can  get  it  in  no  other  way. 

Condition  and  dispositioiL — A  marked  change  is  observed  in  the  dress  of  the  Chey- 
ennes  and  Arapahoes.  Whereas  but  two  years  ago  the  greater  portion  wore  the  blan- 
ket, now  nearly  all  have  adopted  citizens'  dress.  It  is  rare  to  see  an  Indian  with 
blanket  only.  They  spend  more  of  their  money  for  clothing  than  anything  else. 
They  are  ^ways  respectf^  in  their  deportment,  and  are  as  a  rule  obedient  to  the 
authority  of  their  agent. 

They  dwell  in  peace  and  amity  with  their  white  neighbors,  who  are  thickly  inter- 
mingled with  them  and  whose  adjoining  farms  serve  as  an  object  lesson  to  their 
less  fortunate  red  brothers.  They  are  l^ginning  to  emulate  their  white  neighbors 
in  their  farming  operations,  and  point  with  pride  to  their  growing  crops  while  com- 
paring them  with  those  on  adjoining  fields. 

They  exhibit  a  laudable  pride  in  their  individual  possessions,  and  are  fast  learning 
the  Ysdne  of  the  products  of -their  own  labor.  They  are  learning  the  lessons  and 
acquiring  the  experience  which  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  cope  with  their  more 
astute  white  brothers  in  the  conduct  of  business  transactions.  They  are  no  longer 
at  the  mercy  of  unscrupulous  and  designing  individuals  who  once  fattened  and  grew 
rich  on  the  spoils  of  traffic  with  them,  while  they  are  fast  imbibing  a  knowledge 
that  renders  tnem  able  to  drive  a  shrewd  bargain  and  to  obtain  the  full  value  of 
their  merchandise. 

Plural  marriaffes.'^Plural  marriages  are  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  younger  Indians 
are  showing  a  desire  to  follow  the  advice  ^ven  them  to  marry  according  to  the  white 
man's  law.  As  an  instance  of  their  disposition  to  observe  this  injunction,  I  may  men- 
tion the  fact  that  only  a  few  days  since  Left  Hand,  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the 
Arapahoes,  came  to  see  me  and  to  say  that  a  young  man  wanted  to  marry  his  daughter 
and  that  he  desired  that  the  ceremony  should  be  performed  in  my  presence  and  accord- 
ing to  law.  I  sent  him  to  the  judge  of  the  probate  court  for  a  license,  which  cost  $2 
and  for  which  I  paid.  At  the  stated  hour  the  bride  and  groom,  family,  and  friends 
were  present  in  the  office,  where  the  officiating  minist^  was  waitine.  The  pair 
approached  the  minister,  while  all  stood  up.  It  was  then  announced  that  the  cere- 
mony about  to  be  performed  would  bind  this  man  and  woman  together  for  life. 
When  the  ceremony  was  concluded  it  was  followed  by  a  prayer, 'in  which  all  the 
Indians  joined.  Then  the  bride  and  groom  were  congratulated  by  the  agent,  who 
added  a  few  words  of  advice  and  encouragement,  after  which  the  father  of  the  bride 
came  forward  and  greeted  her.    Left  Hand,  holding  his  son-in-law's  hand,  uttered  a 

Erayer  for  their  future  welfare.    Touching  his  heart  and  then  his  head,  he  took  the 
and  of  the  bride,  blessed  her,  and  wished  her  a  happy  life.    Each  of  the  others 
came  forward  in  turn,  and  after  touching  the  ground,  touched  their  hearts  and  heads, 
and  then,  holding  the  hands  of  the  bride  and  groom,  muttered  a  short  prayer.    The 
ceremony  was  very  impressive  throughout. 
The  agent  said : 

The  ceremony  yon  have  Jii»t  witnessed  b{n<lft  this  man  and  woman  together  in  the  sight  of  God  so 
that  no  one  can  separate  them.  A  record  of  this  marriage  will  go  down  Ic  the  big  book  in  the  court* 
honse  at  £1  Reno  and  will  show  for  all  time  to  come,  xhe  chfidien  bom  to  them  will  inherit  their 
land.  I  advise  all  of  you  that  have  sons  and  daaghters  who  wish  to  marry  to  see  that  they  are  mar- 
ried according  to  law.  This  is  necessary  to  make  their  ohUdren  legitimate  and  that  they  may  share 
the  land  among  them  which  you  now  hold.  Unless  this  is  done  endless  litigation  will  ensue,  ana  in  the 
end  the  lawyers  may  get  the  land  that  your  children  and  grandchildren  shoald  inherit.  The  law  says 
**no man  shall  marry  more  than  one  wife,"  and  I  charge  yon  to  prevent,  as  far  as  you  can,  any  violation 
of  this  law. 

Employess. — The  employees  of  the  agency  and  schools  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
been  faithful,  energetic,  and  interested  workers.  Success  in  the  efforts  which  are 
being  made  to  promote  the  civilization  of  these  Indians  is  clearly  dependent  on  the 
fitness  and  efficiency  of  the  employees  engaged.  The  farmers  should  be  well  qualified 
to  discharge  their  duties  as  civilizing  agents.  In  my  opinion,  more  depends  upon 
their  efficiency  than  any  other  employee  in  the  Indian  service.  If  they  are  not  inter- 
ested workers,  but  little  progress  by  the  Indian  can  be  expected.  Unfortunately,  some 
of  these  employed  at  this  agencjr  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of  efficiency  required, 
being  hatidicapped  by  age,  infirmity,  or  lack  of  interest  in  the  work  in  hand. 

Coneliision. — I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  support  and  cooperation  of 

the  Department  in  my  conduct  of  the  afi^rs  of  this  agency,  and  gratefully  refer  to  the 

encouragement  received  at  the  hands  of  the  President  and  the  Honorable  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  in  my  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  E.  Woodson, 
Captain,  Fifth  Cavalry ,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 
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Rkport  of  Superintendent  of  Cheyenne  School. 

Chbybnkb  Boabdinq  School, 
Darlington,  Okla.y  July  J,  1896, 

SB:  I  b*Ye  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  flnt  ftnnual  report  of  the  CheyeDoe  boarding  school. 

I  receipted  for  the  material  here  September  W,  1804,  and  assamed  control  the  same  day.  In  the  main 
I  found  thioga  in  good  condition.  My  predeceeaor  is  a  thorough  gentleman  and  a  good  school  officer. 
He  had  made  many  and  valuable  improvements  during  the  one  year  of  his  stay;  but  as  many  grave 
abuses  had  crept  into  the  school  during  former  years,  I  found  my  first  year  not  all  *' clear  sailing.'* 

In  order  to  **  popularise*'  the  school  with  the  Indians  they  bad  for  years  been  encouraged  to  hang 
aroond  the  school  and  eat  at  the  school  table.  Sometimes  as  manv  as  fifty  of  them  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  dining  room  at  once.  In  breaking  up  this  habit  I  antagonizea  a  great  mi^jority  of  the  tribe,  for  an 
Indian,  like  hia  white  brother,  is  remarkably  sensitive  as  to  the  stomach. 

The  improvemoDtfl  to  buildings,  etc.,  during  the  year  are  as  follows:  An  old  condemned  bam  has 
been  moved,  placed  upon  a  good  rock  basement  (the  latter  being  used  as  a  "  rough-audtumble  "  play* 
room  for  the  boya),  entirely  rebuilt  and  converted  into  a  gymnasium  18  by  32,  a  lavatory  18  by  6,  and  a 
bathroom  18  bj  12.  Above  the  lavatory  and  bathroom  is  a  very  desirable  room  18  by  18,  which  will  be 
used  as  a  tailor  ahop. 

In  order  to  guard  against  contagion  as  much  as  possible  we  use  neither  bath  tubs  nor  wash  basins. 
The  lavatories  are  furnished  with  a  large  number  of  water  faucets,  and  the  children  wash  from  the 
running  atream.  The  bathrooms  are  furnished  with  stalls,  in  each  of  whicli.  is  a  circle  of  three-fourth- 
iach  water  pipe,  perforated  on  the  inside  bv  twenty-seven  holes,  from  which  the  water  is  thrown  at  dif- 
f«ent  angles  ana  at  a  pressure  to  suit  the  bather.  The  pipes  are  so  arranged  that  water  may  be 
admitted  from  both  the  suuply  tank  and  the  pressure  boiler,  and  the  temperature  adjusted  as  the 
judgment  of  the  employee  m  charge  may  indicate.  The  water  which  has  been  used  upon  one  child 
can  not  by  any  chance  be  used  upon  anotner  one.  The  stalls  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  used  as  dressing 
rooms  when  desired,  thus  securing  perfect  privacy  in  bathing. 

The  kitchen  ha«  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  now,  although  not  large,  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  I 
have  seen.  A  dilapidated,  unused  cow  shed,  once  a  goodone,  15  by  80  feet,  has  been  moved  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  and  entirely  remodeled.  A  good  chicken  coop  has  been  made  out  of  an  old  hut,  and  a  good 
apartment  now  being  used  as  a  kindergarten  has  been  made  out  of  aa  old  ruined  shanty.  This  will  be 
uedaaan  employees^  room  as  soon  as  tne  new  kindergarten  room  in  the  basement  of  the  brick  building, 
which  is  now  in  an  advanced  stage  of  completion,  is  completed.  A  good  corral  has  been  built  and 
Bot  leas  than  10  miles  of  fence  has  been  overhauled. 

The  waterworka  have  caosed  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but  we  hope  to  put  them  in  shape  before 
another  winter. 

The  buildinga  are  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Smead  system.  This  had  been  received  from  the 
contractors  before  completion,  and  of  course  waa  very  unsatisfactory.  Much  work  has  been  done  in 
connecting  foul-air  ducts  with  the  ventilating  shaft,  and  without  doubt,  as  soon  as  two  more  air  cham- 
bers have  been  constructed  and  one  remodeled,  which  will  be  done  before  the  fires  are  started  next 
fan,  this  syatem  will  do  all  that  the  originators  recommended  it  to  do.  The  dry  closet  is  a  perfect 
•oecess  as  it  is. 

The  stock  is  in  fine  condition,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  enter  the  winter  in  as  ^ood  a  shape 
as  they  are  now.  It  is  best,  in  my  Judgment,  that  the  present  herd  (110  head)  should  be  increased  to 
1,<KN)  head  within  the  next  three  or  four  years.  It  seems  hardly  right  that  this  fine  tract  of  land  (4,800 
acres)  shonld  remain  almost  entirely  useless.  We  make  not  the  slightest  use  of  at  least  3,0U0  acres, 
and  the  1.800  acres  which  we  do  pretend  to  use  should  support  more  than  twice  the  stock  it  does  and 
the  farm  prodaota  shonld  be  doubled. 

Owing  to  the  protracted  drought  our  wheat  (51  acres),  oats  (104  acres),  potatoes  (8  acres),  garden  (8 
acres),  and  early  com  (8  acres)  were  an  entire  failure.  A  late  planting  of  Kaffir  corn  (60  acres),  cow- 
pease  (25  acres),  and  field  com  (49  acres)  promises  well.  We  shall  make  an  abundance  of  hay,  but  can 
not  hope  to  do  this  until  aa  late  as  September. 

The  imminent  needs  of  the  school  are  a  complete  overhauling  and  modernizing  of  the  laundry,  the 

3  accred- 
,  and  unre- 
mitting attention  of  Dr.  G.  R.  Westfall,  the  agency  physician. 


painting  of  the  entire  school  plant,  and  the  grading  of  the  school  yard. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  during  this  year  has  been  good.  Much  of  our  good  health  may  be  s 
ited  to  the  favorable  location  of  the  school,  but  much  more  is  due  to  the  earnest,  watchful,  anc 
mitting  attention  of  Dr.  G.  R.  Westfall,  the  agency  physician. 

As  seen  by  the  annexed  figures,  the  school  has  increased  wonderfully  this  year.  This  is  due  to  the 
sinuous  and  well-advised  efforts  of  Capt  A.  E.  Woodson,  acting  Indian  agent.  Highest  enrollineut. 
18M,  103;  highest  enrollment,  1895, 175.  Fourteen  pupils  have  gone  to  the  training  school  at  Haskell 
M»d  2  to  Carlisle  during  the  year. 

My  tluuiks  are  due  to  the  school  employees,  who  have  ably  seconded  me  in  my  efforts  to  place  the 
Cheyenne  school  upon  a  high  m<»al  and  intellectual  plane.  But  more  especially  am  I  indebted  to 
Capl.  A.  £.  Woodson,  acting  agent,  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  and  the  Honorable  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Aifoirs,  who  have  so  kindly  and  promptly  indorsed  all  of  my  applications  for 
iiMded  Improvements. 

Very  respeotfUly,  your  obedient  servant,  A.  H.  vibts. 

Superintendent  Cheyenne  School. 

The  SCPKBDfTBNDBlfT  OP  INDIAN  SCHOOI^. 


Report  op  Superintendent  of  Arapaho  School. 

Abapaho  Boabdinq  School, 
Darlington,  Okla.,  July  i,  1895, 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30, 1895. 

I  assumed  charge  of  the  school  as  superintendent  on  August  15,  1894,  and  regret  to  say  that  I  found 
things  very  unfavorable  in  many  respects,  buildings  out  of  repair,  condnutors  from  the  extensive 
roofs  discharging  on  the  ground  and  damaging  the  foundations  of  the  buildings  and  flooding  cellars; 
bed  Unen.  towels,  and  pupil's  clothing  in  a  filthy  condition ;  kitohen  and  dining  room  very  dirty ;  water 
•ystem  leaking  away  half  of  the  totally  inadequate  supply,  tank  iu  such  a  shape  that  a  new  one 
was  under  oonaideraaon,  windmill  so  out  of  aiUustmentaa  to  be  of  little  use;  grain  still  in  the  field  and 
dauagiDg  each  day;  barnyard  ftill  of  d6bris,  tenanted  by  ekunka  and  other  rermin ;  kitchen  and  laun^ 
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dry  ntensiU  nearly  nselets  for  want  of  ropaira ;  while  clothing  for  pupils  was  very  aoarce  indeed. 
Another  thing  was  the  disregard  of  the  role  reqairlikg  the  sexes  to  be  separated.  All  of  theite  things, 
and  others  as  well,  confronts  me  at  the  very  outset,  demanding  immediate  attention ;  not  a  very  pleas- 
ant prospect,  surely.    Then  began  the  work  which  onlv'  ended  with  the  year. 

Tlie  boildinfrs  coiisist  of  two  main  structures,  the  olaer  and  more  extensive  of  the  two  beins  occn- 
pled  this  year  as  dormitories  for  girls,  sewine  room,  superintendent's  office  and  bedroom,  aua  three 
rooms  for  employees  on  the  second  floor,  and  on  the  ground  floor  is  found  the  aasembly  room,  three 
class  rooms,  two  play  rooms,  reception  room,  bathroom,  and  two  dressing  rooms.  The  newer  bnllding  Is 
nsed  exclusively  for  dormitories  for  boys,  on  ttie  second  floor,  with  the  dining  mom,  kitchon.  pantries, 
bakery,  andH;wo  play  rooms  below.  The  third  stories  of  both  buildings  are  used  aa  store  rooms  ana 
dressing  rooms,  f^leven  other  buildings  are  on  the  promises  and  are  occupied  for  lAnndry,  hospital, 
mess  dining  room  and  cook's  quarters,  om])1oyees*  quarters,  carpenter  shop,  bam,  teachers*  quarters, 
henhouse,  employees'  laundry,  ntable,  and  cow  shed. 

Extensive  impairs  and  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  main  buildings,  mess  quarters,  and  cow 
shed.  In  the  girls'  building  the  fltting  up  of  the  bathroom  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water  and  an 
admirable  arrangement  for  heating  the  water  by  steam  is  especially  to  be  noted  on  ncconntof  its  utility 
and  convenience.  The  metamorphosis  of  an  ill-smelling  ana  dilapidated  lumber  room  into  an  elegantJy 
flnished  reception  room,  now  tastefully  furnished  and  carpeted,  is  another  important  item  to  be  noted. 
In  this  matter  Capt.  A.  E.  Woodtton,  acting  agent,  personally  selected  the  furniture  and  carpets,  both 
of  which  are  especially  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  present  quarters  of  the  mess  are  convenient  and 
comfortable.  This  building  i«as  formerly  occupied  as  a  bakery.  Much  grading  has  been  necessary 
to  save  the  foundations  of  the  buildings  from  settling  any  farther.  New  and  suostantial  walks  have 
been  built.  A  laundry  was  made  from  an  old  stable,  which  has  since  its  completion  received  consid- 
erable commendation,  and  is  well  constructed  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  desired.  Buildings 
have  been  put  in  repair  and  kept  in  good  shape,  though  still  further  work  is  now  in  progress. 

The  cisterns  I  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  nave  been  cleaned  out  and  connected  with  (he 
roof.  Two  new  cisterns  with  nn  agCTcgato  capacity  of  800  barrels  have  been  constructed,  and  will 
certainly  prove  of  great  help  to  the  laundry  as  well  as  affording  protection  to  the  foundations  of  the 
buildings.  The  change  made  in  the  system  of  waterworks  has  neen,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
improvement  made  during  the  year.  It,  too,  has  caused  lots  of  work.  AU  of  this  was  accomplished 
without  asking  for  anytbmg  from  the  Department  but  the  material,  and  resulting  in  the  completion 
of  an  efficient  and  economical  service,  as  against  the  very  inadequate  one  I  found.  In  fact,  ii  is  an 
entirely  new  system,  with  the  material  of  the  old  system  utilised.  Over  2,500  linear  feet  of  ditch  were 
dtiff  by  the  pupils. 

The  cow  shed  was  partially  blo^^ai  down  dnring  a  heavy  wind  storm  in  May,  and  was  so  badly 
damaged  that  restoration  was  next  to  impossible,  and  it  was  then  carefully  taken  apart  to  be  recon- 
structed later  on.  A  portion  was  used  to  build  a  henhouse,  and  the  remainder  of  the  material  care- 
fully saved. 

A  considerable  amount  of  new  fencing,  something  over  2  miles,  has  been  done;  all  of  the  available 
land  lying  contiguous  to  the  school  farm  has  been  inclosed  with  a  good  and  substantial  fence.  A 
large  poultry  yard  has  also  been  inclosed. 

Attendance.— The  attendance  of  the  year  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  was  over  90  per  cent  of 
the  average  enrollment.  The  total  enrollment  amounted  to  156,  witl&  10  withdrawals,  principally  on 
account  of  sicknesss.    The  following  sununary  shows  the  attendance  by  quarters : 

First  quarter 118.40 

Second  quarter 151. -f 

Third  quarter 143.57 

Fourth  quarter 136.50 

Average 144.87 

The  total  number  of  runaways  fur  the  year  amount  to  six,  all  of  which  where  promptly  returned  aa 
a  result  of  the  vigorous  policy  of  the  sgent,  who  will  not  tolerate  any  interference  with  pupUa  in 
school,  in  any  way.  It  is  but  simple  Justice  to  remark  right  here  that  I  realize  fully  that  all  credit 
for  this  extraordinary  showing  in  the  matter  of  attendance  is  duo  to  the  consistent,  cordial,  and  unwa- 
vering support  I  huve  invariably  had  at  the  hands  of  the  acting  agent,  Capt.  A.  B.  Woodson,  in  my 
efforts  to  retain  pupils  at  school. 

The  radical  changes  made  by  me  in  the  practice  of  allowing  pupils  to  visit  their  parents  in  camp,  in 
allowing  parents  to  visit  the  school  at  their  option,  of  feeding  them  in  the  dining  room  whenever  tbej 
did  come,  all  of  which  practices  had  obtained  under  my  predecessor,  stirred  up  very  bitter  feelinp 
among  the  Indians,  botn  pupils  and  parents,  which  bitterness  was  taken  advantage  of  by  certain 
employees  who  had  t>een  connected  with  the  school  prior  to  my  administration,  to  make  unfavorable 
comparisons,  in  some  respects,  but  which  did  not  deter  roe  from  doing  my  duty  in  the  premises. 
Pupils  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  camp,  nor  to  leave  the  campus  without  permission ;  girls  over  12  only 
when  accompanied  by  a  white  employee.  All  old  Indians  except  the  ooard  of  school  visitors  were 
not  allowed  to  visit  toe  school  nor  enter  the  campus,  nor  were  they  fed,  except  on  the  afternoons  of 
Saturdavs  and  Sundays.  The  refusal  to  feed  them  whenever  they  came  to  the  school  was  especially 
resented,  and  the  serving  of  what  entertainment  they  did  get  out  in  the  grove  was  the  occasion  of  a 
lot  of  wasted  eloquence. 

The  rigid  enforcement  of  the  rule  requiring  the  separation  of  the  sexes  and  the  constant  surveil- 
lance to  which  they  were  sulyected  was  the  cause  of  no  little  bitterness,  and  this  was  most  noticeable 
amone  the  larger  girls.  However,  I  can  point  to  the  entire  absence  of  any  repetition  of  the  scandal- 
ous occurrences  of  last  year  as  the  result  of  my  caution  in  this  matter. 

The  Arapaho  is,  as  a  rule,  kindly  disposed  toward  the  white  man,  but  is  dilatory  in  conforming  to 
new  ideas  and  opposes  any  changes  of  what  he  considers  estaUished  customs.  He  is  affectionate  nud 
in  toUigent,  and  has  respect  for  firmness,  with  a  corresponding  contompt  for  weakness.  He  adapts  him- 
self readily  to  the  conditions  of  civilisation  when  forced  to  do  so.  The  indolent  habits  of  pnpiH  make 
the  discipline  at  an  Indian  school  very  irksome,  and  it  must  be  maintained  with  an  iron  hand  to 
accomplish  any  great  good. 

That  physical,  mora^  and  intellectual  betterment  is  obtained  by  enforced  industry  is  a  pix>position 
which  can  not  be  reftitod.  All  of  our  boys  were  persistontly  and  systomatically  trained  to  labor  ener- 
getically and  continuously,  and  they  were  bettor  in  everv  way  at  the  close  of  the  year  than  when  th^ 
entored'the  school.  The  same  thing  was  true  of  the  girls,  but  in  a  less  degree,  it  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  the  bettor  a  pupil  does  his  detail  work  the  bettorhe  progresses  in  his  literary  studies. 

During  the  year  several  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  teachers  who  had  charge  of  the  two  primary 
grades.  Each  room  had  three  different  teachers  and  as  a  mattor  of  course  suffered  thereftom  to  some 
extont,  but  not  as  much  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  objectionable  ones  been  retained,  ^y 
experience  with  teachers  since  I  have  been  in  the  service  has  not  been  a  satisfiM)tory  ene,  and  had  I 
not  had  some  who  taueht  to  my  satisfaction  I  might  be  tormed  too  exacting  in  my  requirements.  *- 
believe  that  too  much  inefficiency  is  tolerated  in  this  branch  of  the  service.       ^<^  t 
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XxeelkBt  diaofpUnfthM  beenwinUiiwd  wiUMmt  oorporal  poBistament  being  recorted  to  in  a  single 
tmtUnoft,  Mv«  one,  "wliere  a  teaoher  in  a  fit  of  pasaion  siapped  a  boy  in  the  faoe  and  m  retorn  received  a 
Mvere  blow  on  the  furebead  with  a  alate,  the  two  offenses  l>eing  about  equally  censurable  under  all  the 
droQflistaiieee.  I  ooniieas  to  have  been  a  disbelieverof  myability  toaet  througha  vear  witlioatrecoarae 
to  corporal  puniahment  when  I  aasmned  charge  here,  but  I  determined  to  give  1  be  rule  a  fair  tirial  for 
a  year,  and  am  constrained  to  say  at  the  termination  of  the  experiment  that  I  consider  corporal 
panisbment  entirely  nnnecessary,  and  not  only  that«  but  emphatically  « thing  to  be  avoided. 

The  acbool  has  been  especially  nnfortonate  in  the  matter  of  competent  teachers  of  music,  not  one  of 
the  five  different  teachers  employed  being  able  to  play  a  simple  march  in  correct  time.  Am plo  equip- 
mmt  for  the  teaching  of  both  vocal  and  mstmmental  music  we  have;  in  fiiot,  the  best  of  any  school 
I  know  off  for  where  is  there  another  school  with  two  good  organs  and  a  piano?  Due  consideration 
should  be  siven  this  very*  potent  factor  in  our  work  of  teiikohing  the  English  language. 

The  estaiblishment  of  a  kindergartan  at  this  school  was  of  the  greatest  benefit,  and  the  experiment 
is  a  grand  sncoesa  in  every  particular.    I  can  not  too  highly  extol  the  benefits  which  attend  un 
work  among  the  Indians  in  the  kindergarten ;  but  one  thing  about  the  work  which  must  appeal 

Jodgaeot  of  every  Intelligent  Indiao-school  worker  is  the  opportunity  of  having  the  chlldreL 

age  when  their  minds  are  free  from  pernicious  ideas  and  at  a  time  when  the  impresaiona  received  are 
most  enduring.  Of  the  pupUs  received  for  the  kindergarten  a  large  number  had  never  spoken  a  word 
of  English  when  they  came  here  during  October.  At  the  close  of  school  not  one  among  them  was 
unable  to  talk  and  understand  it.  The  stolid  look  of  half  fear  and  half  defiance  had  disappeared  and 
in  its  place  a  look  of  confidence  and  int^llgent  inquiry.  To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  I  tnink  every 
sehool  should  have  its  kindergarten. 

The  class  which  completed  the  coarse  of  study  this  year  consisted  of  but  three,  all  of  whom  are 
reoommeiided  for  transfer  to  the  Carlisle  Training  Sobool. 

Industrial  work.— This  part  of  Indian  education  &  admittedly  the  most  important  one  from  several  dif- 
ferentpointaof  view — firom  a  utilitarian  standpoint,  firom  a  moral  standpoint,  from  a  physical  standpoint, 
and  tnm  an  intellectual  standpoint.  As  the  future  home  life  of  the  pupil  will  in  the  nature  of  bis 
eoTirenmeiits  be  upon  the  farm,  I  have  made  all  other  industrial  woik  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  instruction  was  confined  to  work  in  the  field,  but  the  reverse.    All 


work  which  usnallv  occurs  on  a  goad  fimn,  indoors  as  well  as  out,  has  been  thoroughly  taught  and 
proficiency  exacted.  The  quarterly  system  of  chan^g  details  I  find  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  aii  * 
productive  of  the  best  results.  The  girls  were  divided  into  four  groups  and  assigned  to  work  sue- 
cesaively  to  the  kitchen,  the  laundry,  the  aewing  room,  and  to  general  housework.  The  boys  were 
assigned  to  regular  details  on  the  farm  and  to  special  details  at  whatever  work  was  being  done  in  the 
improvement  of  the  school,  and  that,  as  has  been  stated,  was  very  extensive.  Every  sort  of  mechan- 
icskl  work  was  made  use  of  to  instruct  pupils  as  far  as  possible  in  a  knowledge  of  how  such  work 
should  be  done,  if  notable  to  do  the  work  themselves.  If  uoh  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  explaining 
to  pupils  of  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  their  work,  and  the  results  are  entirely  aatiafsctory,  the 
inereaaed  effioienoj  of  pi4>ll  labor  being  almost  incredible. 

The  work  on  the  farm  proper,  while  very  unsatisfactory  when  measured  by  the  crops  produced,  has 
been  the  means  of  giving  the  pupils  detailed  to  that  work  much  valuable  training.  Lack  of  rain  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  wheat  and  oats  to  make  a  crop.  The  fields  were  in  foul  con- 
dition and  the  farmer  was  unable  to  properly  plow  the  land,  on  account  of  its  never  having  been 
plowed  to  exceed  four  inchesdeep  before.  The  very  dry  and  hard  condition  of  the  soil  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  plow  any  deeper  than  it  had  been  plowed  before,  and  also  made  the  effect  of  the  dry  weather  far 
worse  than  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  The  early  garden  failed  fh>m  the  same  causes.  Sixty -five 
acres  of  com  have  been  planted,  all  but  about  fifteen  of  which  was  planted  on  the  ground  that  bad 
been  previously  sown  to  oats,  when  it  was  certain  that  crop  was  a  failure.  Twenty  acres  of  sorghum 
for  hay  and  forty  aores  of  millet  were  also  sown  on  the  oats  ground.  Of  all  the  crops,  com,  sorghum, 
millet,  onions,  and  beets  are  the  only  ones  from  which  we  can  hope  for  any  returns,  and  these  will 
do  fairly  well  if  the  ndns  continue,  as  it  looks  probable  now.  I  estimate  the  com  crop  at  1,500  bushels 
and  the  hay  at  125  tons. 

Deep  plowing  is  an  absolute  essential  to  successful  farming  here  and  until  the  land  can  be  plowed  to  a 
depth  of  10  or  12  inches  total  or  partial  failure  may  be  expected .  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  farmer  that 
good  cropa  of  all  sorts  have  not  oeen  raised  hers  this  year,  for  he  has  toiled  diligently  and  intelligently 
under  ad^  erse  drcnmstanoes,  and  should  not  be  blamed  for  the  disappointing  returns.  He  has  always 
pushed  his  work  and,  as  far  as  possible,  seeded  properly  and  at  the  right  time.  The  seed  furnished  in 
many  cases  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  which  conuibnted  to  the  failure  of  crops  in  no  small  degree. 
'Wlien  this  farm  Is  pat  in  proper  cimdition  it  should  yield  a  large  surplus  each  year,  but  it  is  useless  to 
expect  satisfactory  returns  until  it  has  been  plowed  deep  with  a  sull^  plow  and  subsoiled.  This  can- 
not be  doneuntil  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly  soaked  with  rain  and  even  then  different  plowsmust 
be  had  f^m  those  ordinarily  ftimished  to  do  the  work  well  the  first  time.  A  16-iucb  sulky  plow  is 
what  is  needed,  and  it  should  be  followed  by  a  aubsoiler. 

The  school  orchard  is  in  good  condition  and  has  nearly  recovered  fVom  the  damage  by  fire  in  the 
q>ring  of  18M.    Some  fruit  wiU  be  gathered  from  it  this  fall. 

The  stock  belonging  to  theschooTis  in  fair  condition  and  is  well  oared  for  by  the  farmer. 

Esligioos  work.— During  all  the  year  Sabbath  pchool  has  been  maintained  and  there  has  been  preach- 
ing regularly  every  Sabbath  evening  for  a  larger  part  of  the  time.  Sacred  songs  and  memorizing  of 
Scripture  lessons  formed  part  of  each  day's  work  in  every  class  room.  This  was  snpplementea  by 
instmctioa  in  good  morals,  and  conduct  in  consonance  with  such  instraction  was  strictly  I'equired. 

Health.— The  health  of  pupils  in  general  has  been  good  and  has  sti^adily  improved  throughout  the 
year  under  the  exrellent  sanitary  conditions  which  have  been  maintained  nore.  Proper  food  and  con- 
stant labor  has  greatly  improved  the  physical  condition  of  the  pupils,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the 
gain  in  thte  respect  was  nsnarkable,  while  the  ability  to  work  was  trebled  in  many  instances.  No 
deaths  have  occurred  at  the  school,  but  five  pupils  died  in  camp  after  being  withdrawn  from  school  on 
account  of  aickness,  two  of  whom,  I  believe,  would  have  livedf  had  they  been  retained  at  the  hospiial 
and  had  proper  care. 

Csaaus, — I  have,  by  carefbl  inquiry  and  comparison  of  records  in  the  agent's  office,  been  able  to  com- 

n"  » a  complete  census  of  all  Arapaho  children  of  school  sge  in  the  tribe.    This,  taken  with  the  histor- 
registar  I  was  obliged  to  have  compUed,  will  much  simplify  the  work  of  the  new  year  when  tlie 
time  comes  for  opening  school. 

Aeooounodations.— This  school  has  heretofore  been  rated  at  100  capacity,  but  it  will  now  accommodate 
80  boys  and  80  girls  quite  comfortably,  and  by  crowding  scnne  can  accept  10  more  girls  than  that.  The 
incrsased  capacity  has  been  obtained  principally  by  putting  employees  in  smaller  rooms  in  the  outside 
building  instead  of  quartering  them  in  largeand  commodious  rooms  in  the  main  buildings  which  should 
have  been  i»ed  for  dormitones.  Ten  rooms  thus  used  are  now  used  as  sleeping  roooms  for  pupils. 
Two  storerooms  are  also  utilised  as  doimitoTies,  and  without  doing  any  injury  to  the  stores  when 
crowded  into  other  rooms. 
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FiM  hAMrd.— I  feel  that  the  peril  hnman  life  is  suljjected  to  at  this  school  is  not  ftillr  understood, 
or  changes  would  be  made  in  the  methods  of  heatins  and  lighting.  The  sitnatlon  is  by  far  bett«r  than 
it  was  a  year  ago,  bat  it  still  is  rerv  haeardoas  in  the  winter,  ^ecaase  no  fires  have  oconrred  is  no 


assnrance  that  none  will  occur,  for  the  multiplicity  of  means  by  which  fires  may  be  started,  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  number  of  pupils  here,  almost  precludes  the  possibility  of  al  wars  being 
thus  fortunate.  Eternal  vigilance  will  do  much,  has  done  much,  to  this  end.  bat  the  time  -will  come,  I 
fear,  when  an  incipient  blaze  will  be  discovered  a  minute  too  late,  instead  of  in  time  to  extinguish  it. 
A  fire  once  under  good  headway  will  surelv  destrov  the  two  main  buildings.  If  these  buildings  were 
heated  b]r  steam  and  lighted  with  electric  lights,  tne  greatest  hazard  would  disappear. 

Oonolnsion.— No  idling  has  been  allowed,  and  each  day  has  its  record  of  duty  performed.    This  is  evi- 
.  dent,  for  the  work  of  the  year  could  not  have  been  accomplished  bad  it  been  otherwise.    Inability  to 
secure  competent  help  in  some  departments  has  caused  some  tronble.    I  may  bo  overparticular  in  my 
ideas  of  efficiency,  but  I  must  insist  on  having  the  best  I  can  get. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Painter,  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  paid  as  a  visit  late  in  the  fall  and  gave  ns 
much  encouragement  by  his  approval  of  what  he  termed  "  wonderfully  improved  conditions.  '  Coi. 
Paul  W.  Faison,  United.  States  inspector,  made  the  school  two  visits,  and  made  thorough  inspection 
«f  all  its  departments. .  He  is  a  courteous  gentleman,  whose  practical  good  common  sense  Is  of  great 
benefit  to  the  servioe. 

The  entire  school  was  taken  to  the  El  Reno  fair  last  fall,  and  saw  much  to  interest  and  instruct 
them  there.  During  the  winter  24  pupils  participated  in  an  entertainment  given  by  one  of  the  oh  arches 
of  El  Keno,  and  were  highly  complimented  for  the  proficiency  shown. 

The  commencement  exercises  were  held  on  the  auemoon  ot  June  15,  and  were  the  occasion  of  many 
complimentary  remarks  from  the  large  number  of  visitors  present,  not  the  least  enthusiastio  coming 
firom  Rev.  £.  I).  Cameron.  Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  delivered  an  interest* 
ing  address  on  that  occasion. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  results  of  the  year's  work  at  this  time,  but  apparently  much  has  been  done 
in  the  work  of  civilization.  The  work  of  undoing  is  as  important  as  that  of  doing;  pemicions  habits 
must  be  broken  np;  distrust  of  instructors  has  to  be  disarmed;  false  ideas  of  the  relations  existing 
between  the  Indians  and  the  Government  have  to  be  corrected.  Much  has  been  accomplished  in  cor- 
recting these  fallacies.  The  development  of  right  habits  of  though  t  and  action  has  had  constant  atten- 
tion, and  the  results  obtained  are  very  enconrMdng. 

I  have  to  thank  Capt.  A.  £.  Woodson,  Fifth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  acting  agent,  for  the  unflagging  inter- 
est, the  kind  consideration,  the  cordial  support  he  has  unifomily  given  me  as  superintendent  daring 
the  year.  He  is  unquestionably  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  I  thank  you  for  the  many  times 
yon  have  helped  me  with  suggestions  and  advice,  all  of  which  were  good  and  which  I  hiffbly  appreci- 
ate. And  lastly,  I  thank  those  employees  whose  hearty  cooperation  has  made  the  year  or  1806  tne  suc- 
cess it  has  been,  for  no  superintendent  can  be  snooessiftil  without  the  hearty  support  of  his  subordi- 
nates, such  as  you  have  given  mo. 

I  am,  sir,  most  obediently  yours,  W.  J.  A.  Montqomert, 

Superintmuient  Arapaho  School. 
(Through  Capt.  A.  E.  Woodson,  acting  United  States  Indian  agent.) 
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REPORT  OF  KIOWA  AND  COMANCHE  AGENCY. 

KiowAy  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Aqency, 

Anadarko,  Okla.,  Auguet  t9, 1895. 

Sir:  I  hare  the  honor  to  report  that  in  obedience  to  Special  Order  No. 254,  War 
Department,  A.  G.  O.,  October  29, 1894, 1  reported  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  when,  in  obedience  to  instmctions  from  him,  I  reported  to  the  Honorable 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  whose  direction  I  proceeded  to  and  arrived  at 
this  agency  on  the  19th  day  of  November,  1894,  ready  to  assume  the  duty  of  acting 
United  States  Indian  agent. 

I  found  the  agency  under  the  charge  of  a  civilian  agent  by  the  name  of  W.  H.  Able. 
Although  it  was  not  until  the  3d  of  December  I  assumed  charge  of  the  agency,  still 
in  the  meantime  I  had  gained  a  full  and  comprehensive  insight  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  here,  and  a  more  discouraging  outlook  never  had  presented  itself  to  me. 
Everything  was  in  the  most  disorganized  condition — ^property  scattered  and  unpro- 
tected, official  records  a  confused  mass  of  filth  and  corruption,  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  attention  or  care  having  been  given  to  the  protection  of  anything.  Retained- 
copy  letter  books  were  being  used  as  toilet  paper  in  the  closets;  rooms  occupied  as 
offices  and  storerooms,  stables,  shops,  and  everjr  public  building,  even  the  house 
occupied  by  the  agent  as  a  dwelling,  were  reeking  in  filth  and  decay.  As  a  conse- 
quence, on  the  part  of  the  employees  there  was  a  very  marked  indifference  to  their 
responsibility  of  office  or  position. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  and  entered 
upon  duty  in  the  Indian  Department,  a  duty  absolbtely  unsought,  and  accepted  only 
on  repeated  appeals  and  in  obedience  to  orders  from  my  superiors.  Having  been 
forewarned,  not  only  by  the  Indian  Department  officially,  but  by  others,  I  was  not 
much  surprised  to  find  the  condition  of  affairs  as  I  did. 

This  being  my  first  experience  in  the  Department,  I  endeavored  to  inform  myself 
of  its  workings  and  the  duty  expected  of  me,  as  well  as  that  of  all  employ ees,  and  to 
put  matters  in  a  working  condition  and  some  kind  of  a  systematic  order.  This  became 
a  work  not  only  of  official  hours,  but  of  night  and  day  continuously  for  weeks,  before 
anything  like  a  semblance  of  order  was  produced. 
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To  learn  the  wants  of  the  Indians  personally,  as  well  as  collectively,  was  my  next 
daty.  I  fonnd  the  Indians  loafing  about  the  agency,  scarcely  ever  going  to  their 
homes,  although  many  of  them  claimed  that  they  had  houses  and  lands  fenced.  The 
Department  had  famished  a  fairly  liberal  supply  of  agricultural  implements  for 
issue.  It  was  to  determine  who  were  in  need  of  these  that  became  one  of  our  greatest 
aoxifliiea,  00  that  we  might  not  issue  |>romiscuously  to  Indians,  as  had  been  done 
btsntaSm^  who  were  not  ttrinff  on  tbeir  allotments  and  working  the  same.  The 
fiumers  were  directed  to  Tiait  the  indiaas  of  their  sBreral  districts  and,  in  fact,  to 
visit  all  Indians  by  families,  and  where  they  fonnd  that  the  Indians  were  in  need  to 
give  orders  on  the  agency  for  such  articles  as  we  had  for  issue  to  the  indiridoal 
parties.  This  result^  in  the  finding  stacked  up,  often  in  the  brush,  plows  (as  many 
as  six  in  one  place),  harrows,  rakes,  forks,  shovels,  cooking  stoves,  and  everything 
that  had  ever  been  issued  to  an  Indian,  which  had  never  been  used,  and  the  wood- 
work rotted,  when  within  a  stone's  throw  would  be  an  industrious  Indian,  with 
nothing  to  work  with,  and  his  house  absolntelv  naked  of  everything  in  the  shape  of 
cooking  ntensils.    Possibly  he  mi^ht  have  haa  an  old  spade  or  an  ax. 

This  was  soon  remedied  bv  taking  the  surplus  implements  from  the  greedy  old 
ehie&,  who,  too  lazjr  to  work,  pride  themselves  on  tneir  influence  to  obtain  such 
an  abundance  of  articles,  sent  them  specially  by  the  Great  Father  in  Washington. 
To  be  deprived  of  these  things  deprives  a  chief  of  his  greatnesb  in  the  eyes  of  his 
people,  and  the  result  has  been  no  end  of  trouble  and  discontent  on  the  part  of  these 
old  would-be  chiefs;  but  it  has  elevated  and  encouraged  tbe  younger  people,  and 
to-day  there  is  scarcely  an  Indian  who  wants  to  work  but  has  toofi  to  work  with. 

All  old  wagons  and  implements  have  been  brought  into  the  shop  and  repaired, 
and  the  shox»8  have  been  turned  into  places  for  the  repair  of  farming  implements, 
instead  of  a  carriage  shop,  where  little  was  done  but  repairing  carriages  and  hacks 
of  chiefs  and  so-called  headmen. 

Early  this  spring  a  most  liberal  supply  of  seeds  was  secured  and  distributed  to 
these  people,  but  owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  very  little  has  been  matured,  except- 
ing late  crops.  Oats,  rye,  and  early  corn  were  a  complete  failure.  A  good  many  of 
the  Indians  who;  by  constant  encouragemenl^  were  induced  to  replimt  as  many  as 
three  or  four  times,  have  finally  secured  reasonably  good  crops.  Owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season  the  crops  have  not  been  gathered  and  the  hay  cutting  scarcely 
commenced;  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  what  will  be  produced  by  the 
Indians  in  this  line.  Under  these  very  diFCOuraging  conditions  I  find  that  nearly 
all  of  the  Indians  are  speaking  encouragingly  of  the  coming  season,  and  many  of 
them,  in  fact  a  majority,  are  saving  the  seed  which  they  will  require  for  another 
year's  planting. 

The  grazing  on  the  reservation  has  never  been  better  than  this  season,  and  while 
I  am  not  ready  to  disconra^e  efforts  in  agricultural  pursuits,  at  the  same  time  I  feel 
that  the  future  of  these  Indians  depends  greatly  on  their  ability  to  secure  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  accumulate  bands  or  heros  of  cattle,  as  I  do  not  consider  that 
Uiey  can  depend  on  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country  entirely  as  a  means  of 
support. 

It  is  only  among  the  older  ]>eople  of  the  reservation  that  we  find  the  slightest 
opposition  to  work  and  a  desire  to  secure  property  and  homes;  but  among  this  cl&ss 
the  efifort  is  very  discouraging,  and  while  nothing  will  result  from  all  our  work  to 
bring  them  to  a  self-supporting  condition,  still  by  helping  those  who  are  willing  and 
desire  to  )ielp  themselves,  regardless  of  their  tribal  relations,  I  believe  that  we  can 
make  the  present  and  coming  generations  a  self-supporting  people  in  a  very  few 
years. 

I  find  the  Apaches  the  most  indolent  and  shiftless  and  poorest  of  all  the  tribes  on 
the  reservation.  They  won't  work  unless  forced  to,  and  with  very  few  exceptions 
are  a  people  that  we  can  have  little  hope  for. 

Tbe  Kiowas  are  in  a  constant  state  of  dissension  and  turmoil,  as  nearly  all  of  them 
want  to  be  chiefs.  But  I  believe  this  can  be  overcome  by  disregarding  all  the  pre- 
tended claims  of  the  would  be-chiefs  and  headmen  and  listening  direct  to  the  wants 
and  appeals  of  what  we  may  term  the  ordinary  people. 

The  Comanches  are  the  most  progressive  and  mdustrious  of  the  three  bands,  and 
had  their  efibrts  to  do  for  themselves  this  season  been  a  little  more  successfiil,  they 
would  have  required  very  little'of  the  Government ;  and  I  can  safely  say  that  with 
continued  earnest  efibrts  on  our  part,  they  will,  within  three  years,  be  an  entirely 
self-supporting  people.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  example  set  them  by  their  head 
chief,  Quanah  Parser,  who,  although  a  man  with  some  bad  traits,  still  has  many 
good  ones.  He  is  solicitous  for  his  people  at  all  times,  and  has  accepted  the  inevita- 
ble change  that  must  come  to  them. 

The  first  two  named  tribes  have  got  to  be  made  to  work  or  starve.  So  long  as  the 
Government  feeds  and  provides  for  them  entirely  thev  will  not  work,  and  will 
remain  indolent  and  troublesome.  By  helping  those  who  show  a  desire  to  help 
themselves,  and  in  some  way  make  those  who  are  disinclined  to  do  anything  for 
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themselves  realize  tbat  there  are  just  two  loads.  one  to  starvation  and  one  to  plenty, 
I  think  we  can  safely  say  tbat  at  the  end  ot  foor  years  they  may  become  self- 
snpporting. 

The  Indians  of  the  Wichita  Reservation  are  a  class  different  entirely  fh>m  those  od 
the  Comanche  and  Kiowa  reservations.  They  are  the  remnants  ei  onoe  powerftil 
tribes,  and  have  been  beaten  and  driven  from  pillar  to  post  for  a  hnndred  years  or 
more,  nntil  now  they  are  actaally  afraid  to  call  their  lives  and  property  their  own. 
Still  they  are  a  comparatively  industrioos  people,  and  I  believe  if  their  rights  «€ 
land  property  oonld  be  once  settled  that  they  wonld  be  a  self-supporting  people. 
They  have  a  large  namber  of  cattle  and  hogs,  and  have  grown  almost  enongh  this 
season  to  support  th«nselves  till  the  crops  of  another  season  come. 

In  view  or  the  near  approaching  time  tor  the  opening  of  their  (the  Wichita)  reser- 
vation, I  must  urge  ana  recommend  that  they  be  secured  in  their  homes  and  location 
by  allotment  for  at  least  one  year  before  the  country  is  thrown  open  to  settlement 
to  the  whites ;  and  when  this  country  is  opened  to  settlement  let  it  be  done  in  a 
manner  that  will  not  bring  such  discredit  upon  the  country  as  the  opening  of  the 
reservations  that  have  lately  been  occupied  by  l^e  whites. 

There  are  four  Government  and  five  mission  schools  on  the  reservation,  and  all  are 
doing  excellent  work  among  these  Indians.  6till,  with  these  accommodations,  we 
have  several  hundred  Indians  of  school  age  for  whom  no  school  accommodations 
have  been  provided.  Tim  Indians  are  very  much  adverse  to  sending  their  children 
to  nonreservatioai  schools,  and  I  am  so  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  reservation 
schools  that  I  can  not  but  earnestly  urge  that  abundant  and  suitable  school  accom- 
modations be  provided  for  every  Indian  child  on  tbe  reservation  between  the  ages 
of  4  and  16.  Objections  are  made  to  placing  children  under  the  age  of  6  in  school. 
My  personal  obmrvations  are  iiukt  the  brightest  and  quickest  weaned  from  their 
camp  and  tribal  habits  and  relationship  are  the  youM^r  children  that  we  get  from 
the  camp,  even  though  they  are  as  young  as  2  years  or  age,  and  these  are  the  most 
tractable  and  easily  managed,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  take  them  too  yonng  under 
our  care  and  guidance  to  reap  the  best  results. 

The  first  part  of  last  May  a  general  cooncil  was  called  at  the  request  of  the 
Indians,  which  was  held  on  Lime  Creek,  a  very  centra]  point  on  the  reservation. 
Among  other  things  that  were  dlscussea  and  talked  over  was  the  question  of  the 
expenditure  of  a  sum  of  money  which  is  accumulated  every  year  by  tbe  leasing  of 
grass  lands  on  the  reservation  belonging  to  these  Indians.  The  proposition  wis 
careftilly  and  fully  discussed  by  the  Indians,  both  young  and  old,  and  resulted  in  tbe 
naanimons  request  that  the  sum  of  $50,000  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  yearling 
heifers,  to  be  distributed  per  capita  to  the  Indians. 

To  be  sure  that  this  money  would  be  available,  in  making  new  contraots  for  the 
releasing  of  the  grass  lands  this  year  I  required  all  lessees  to  pay  in  semiannual 
installments,  the  first  to  be  made  in  advance.  This  money  has  been  paid  and  turned 
into  the  Treasury,  but  up  to  the  presect  date  no  authority  has  been  given  to  carry 
out  the  request  of  these  Indians,  which,  no  one  can  doubt,  wonld  be  one  of  the  best 
moves  in  the  direction  intended ;  that  is,  to  provide  a  foundation  or  basis  for  the 
establishing  of  herds  for  the  Indians.  It  was  suggested  and  authorized  by  these 
Indians  that  these  cattle  should  be  branded  with  the  Government  brand,  and  that 
they  should  be  issued  to  the  Indians  with  the  und^^tanding  that  the  original  cattle 
and  the  offspring  should  not  be  killed  or  disposed  of  inside  of  three  years. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  the  purchase  of  these  yonng  cattle 
ibr  the  Indians,  as  it  would  divert  tiiat  much  money  from  the  traders  and  specula- 
tors. To  show  what  control  these  traders  have  over  some  of  these  Indians  I  need 
onlv  cite  one  case,  where  an  Indtaoi  sold  two  fine  cows  to  a  trader  fnr  $20  each,  when 
he  Knew  that  I  was  buying  Indian  eatile  for  issue,  and  that  he  could  have  received 
for  these  same  cows  from  the  Government  not  less  than  $35  each ;  and  I  find  that  we 
have  even  got  to  educate  these  Indians  to  a  realising  sense  of  the  fact  that  they  can 
get  as  much  for  prop^ty  which  ^ey  have  to  sell  as  a  white  man  can  get. 

8till,  even  the  short  tmie  I  have  been  among  these  Indians  I  can  see  a  marked  im- 
provement in  them;  they  are  beginning  to  realize  the  neeessity  of  following  the 
white  man's  road,  and  are  accepting  the  advies  of  those  who  are  interested  in  their 
advancement.  More  of  them  are  dressed  in  citiEen's  clothes,  and  the  reports  from  all 
the  missionaries  on  the  reservation  assure  me  that  there  is  less  idleness  among  ^e 
younger  people.  This  certainly  is  a  stimulus  to  me  to  continue  my  efforts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  these  people. 

We  are  just  starting  in  with  the  experiment  of  field  matrons.  The  result  can  not 
but  be  of  the  most  beneficial  character.  The  number  of  these  good  women  should 
be  increased.  It  is  seldom  that  1  have  to  resort  to  other  ways  or  securing  a  meal  or 
a  clean  bed  than  to  partake  of  the  Indians'  hospitality  when  traveling  among  tiieir 
settlements;  this  all  owing  to  the  training  of  the  girls  in  our  schools  and  the  efforts 
of  the  matrons  and  Christian  women  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  improving  the 
oondition  of  the  older  Indian  women* 
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I  hfiTe  noft  been  among  tikeee  people  loDg  enongh  to  make  as  ftiU  a&d  detailed  report 
as  micht  be  deairable.  My  statistical  reports,  which  are  submitted,  are  as  fdll  and 
oompfete  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  censuses  were 
yeif  caiefolly  taken  last  June  and  JuIt,  and  I  believe  show  as  nearly  as  it  is  possi- 
ble the  correct  nomber  of  Indians  on  the  reserration  under  my  controL 

There  is  a  total  of  3,721  Indians  under  charge  of  this  agency.  Of  this  number 
there  are  duldren  of  official  school  i^e  (6  to  16),  902  f  children  of  school  age  (4  to 
«),  173. 

Utilizing  every  available  space  and  building  intended  for  nchool  purposes,  includ- 
ing the  Government  and  mission  schools  on  the  reservation,  we  can  not  accommodate 
to  exceed  550  ohildren,  and  to  do  this  often  childien  are  obliged  to  sleep  three  in  a 
MU  and  the  beds  so  close  t<^ether  that  in  many  cases  the  children  have  to  climb 
over  the  footboards  to  get  into  them.  I  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
census  of  the  chUcb:en  attending  school  off  the  reservation,  but  with  the  most  liberal 
estimate  there  are  not  to  exceea  50,  thus  leaving  on  the  reservation  more  than  300 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  unprovided  with  school  accommodations,  and 
172  4  and  5  years  of  age  who  should  be  in  school.  I  submit  this  without  comment, 
beyond  the  fact  that  I  believe  efforts  are  being  made  to  provide  school  acconmioda- 
iaoDB  for  all  the  children  on  this  reservation  in  the  near  tutura 

That  I  may  be  able  to  ascertain  positively  the  number  of  children  who  are  off  the 
reservation  attending  schools,  I  have  to  recommend  that  the  superintendents  of  all 
schools  where  these  children  are  in  attendance  be  requested  to  report  the  names  of 
tueh  children,  with  their  age,  tribe,  time  of  their  arrival  at  the  school,  and  snch 
otiier  information  as  may  be  necessary.  I  often  find  it  difficult  to  trace  a  child  at  a 
Bchool,  because  after  arriving  at  the  school  it  is  given  a  name  different  from  that  by 
which  it  was  known  on  the  reservation,  and  the  parents  of  the  children  will  tell  me 
tiiat  one  of  their  children  is  in  such  a  school,  and  to  do  my  beet  I  am  unable  to  locate 
it  satisfactorily. 

As  soon  as  the  new  offices  which  have  been  authorized  are  completed,  we  will 
be  able  to  properly  collect  and  arrange  the  old  ree^ds  of  the  agency,  whicb  are 
BOW  in  suck  a  wretehed  condition. 

I  am  under  great  obligations  to  the  Department  for  its  universal  support,  with- 
ont  which  no  agent  could  succeed  at  this  agency,  where  there  are  so  many  conflict- 
ing interests  among  the  Indiuis  and  white  men  who  claim  Indian  rights. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  employees,  who  have  in  every  instance 
shown  a  manifest  desire  to  assist  me  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  people  and 
the  agency,  which,  in  so  marked  a  degree,  has  b^n  done. 
Very  respectftilly,' 

Frank  D.  Baldwin, 
Captain  lyth  Infantry,  AcUng  United  Stateb  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissiONXR  OF  Indian  Astairs. 


Report  of  Supbrintbndbnt  of  Rainy  Mountain  School. 

RAnrr  Mountain  School,  August  25, 1895. 

Sm*  In  compliance  with  instmcUonSf  I  heraby  req»aoitftiUy  aobmit  my  first  anniud  report  of  Rainy 
Hoantsiii  School,  Oklahom*. 

This  school  is  situated  on  the  Kiowa  Reservation,  40  miles  west  of  Anadarko,  the  Government 
^^ncT,  among  the  Wichita  Mountains,  whose  supposed  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  are  now  agitating 
uie  Western  mind.    8o  far  the  pupils  have  been  drawn  entirely  firom  the  Kiowa  tribe. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulty  in  oonductinff  anew  and  poorly  equipped  school  so  far  from  the  ajgencv,  the 
PMt  school  year  has  been  very  satlsCsctory,  both  ia  work  aooomplished  and  the  excellent  foundation 
that  has  been  laid  for  better  work  in  the  future. 

BoildiBgs.->The  originaLappropriation  for  bnildings  at  this  school  was  $30,000,  but  less  than  half  was 
ovw  expended,  the  reminder  being  returned  to  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  was 
never  reappropriated. 

The  present  plant  consists  of  one  stone  building,  45  by  72  feet',  with  an  L  20  by  43  feet,  a  laundry,  a 
^nall  storeroom,  an  exceUent  barn,  and  a  small  commissary  from  which  the  Indians  of  Rainy  Mountain 
^^strict  draw  their  biweeldy  rations.  The  stone  building  was  originally  intended  for  a  girls'  building 
oi^ly,  and  is  not  adapted  to  the  general  school  use  to  which  now  applied,  as  it  contains  no  suitable 
achodbooms  and  no  cnapel.  We  are  forced  to  use  the  drying  room  olTtne  laundry  as  a  boys*  dormitory 
Upd  tie  ironine  room  as  boys'  play  room.  One  end  of  the  dming  room  is  curtained  off  to  form  a  sew- 
'^E  room,  and  oy  thus  utiliziug  every  foot  of  space  we  were  enabled  to  accommodate  an  average  of 
|nT'^^"^^^  children  in  buildings  only  intended  for  fbrty,  while  there  are  fully  as  manv  more  in  this 
uistriot  waiting  to  come  to  school  whenever  adequate  provision  is  made  for  them.  If  our  present 
MlSing  were  sopplemenled  by  aaother  of  the  same  general  construction  and  capacity,  containing 
*oho(rf  rooms,  chapel,  and  boys'  dormitories,  ample  accommodation  would  be  fhmished  the  children  oi 
thisdistricT        *^  -^ 

▼ater  snpply.— 1^  an  unfortunate  mistake  in  the  location  of  this  school,  we  have  had  no  sufficient 
^ater  supply,  and  for  the  greats  part  of  last  year  were  forced  to  haul  all  water  used  tron  a  spring  3 
Buies  distant.  Recently  a  well  has  been  dug  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  ftrom  the  school,  which 
Pn>T6a  a  success  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  water  furnished,  and  if  we  are  allowed  the  necessary 
appropriation  for  conveying  the  water  to  the  school,  a  request  for  which  ia  now  in  your  office,  the  per- 
plexing problem  of  a  water  supply  will  be  satisfactorily  solved. 
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School  uid  industrial  work.~Aa  most  of  our  papila  last  year  were  verv  yonng,  many  being  in  school 
for  the  first  time,  we  hud  only  first  and  second  primary  grade  work.  Einaergarten  matedafand  plays 
were  introduced  into  both  grades  with  happy  eflTect.  English  speaking  was  successfully  enforced 
throughout  the  entire  school. 

While  excellent  work  was  done  in  the  schoolrooms,  special  emphasis  was  placed  on  industrial 
trainiuff,  as  being  the  ground  work  of  success  in  after  lire.  Domestic  and  farm  industries  were  as 
tboroucnly  taught  as  our  limited  equipment  would  permit. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  every  girl  in  the  school  orer  10  years  of  age  was  able  to  compete  for  a  prise 
ofliered  for  the  best  made  dress,  the  cutting,  fitting,  and  sewing  to  be  the  unaided  work  of  the  contest- 
ant. Most  excellent  work  was  displayed.  Also  a  prise  ofier^  the  girls  for  the  best  bread,  provoked 
a  most  tempting  display  of  beautiful  loaves,  which  were  all  so  good  as  to  greatly  embarrass  the  Judges 
in  rendering  a  decision. 

The  ambition  of  the  boys  was  similarly  stimulated  by  a  prize  for  the  best  twenty  hills  of  com,  and 
much  interest  was  developed  thereby.    JFor  those  prises  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  our  agent. 

Employees.— The  employees  as  a  rule  were  competent,  and  worked  together  in  a  fairly  harmonious 
way.  The  ubiquitous  fault-finder  was  here,  but  succeeded  in  doing  little  harm.  The  moral  tone  of 
the  school  was  of  the  highest  order,  regarding  both  pupils  and  emptoy«es. 

Saturday  evenings  were  devoted  to  social  eivjoymenf,  the  employees  directing  and  engaging  in  the 
plays  of  t  he  children.  These  social  evenings  were  made  a  strons  factor  in  the  discipline  of  the  school, 
as  no  punishment  was  so  dreaded  as  being  debarred  Arom  atten&nce. 

Health.— The  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  so  jgood  as  to  leave  no  occasion  for  calling  a  phy- 
sician the  entire  year.  Mild  epidemics  of  mumps  and  oucken  pox  prevailed  during  the  early  part  of 
the  term,  with  no  serious  results. 

During  January  many  of  our  children  were  troubled  with  coughs,  colds,  and  sore  eyes  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  their  Christmas  vacation.  From  this  experience  1  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
we  be  permitted  to  keep  the  children  at  school  during  tke  holidays  and  provide  entertalunent  for 
them  here.  To  change  in  the  depth  of  winter  from  the  warm  dothinff,  regular  meals,  and  comfort- 
able shelter  of  the  scbools  to  the  exposure  of  camp  life  is  a  strain  which  their  naturally  weak  oonsU- 
tutions  can  not  well  withstand  and  to  which  they  should  not  be  subjected. 

Cooperation  of  Indian  parents. — The  increasing  interest  of  the  Indian  patrons  of  liie  school  is  evinced 
by  their  constantinquiries  regarding  the  date  of  reopenine  school  and  expressions  of  readiness  to  bring 
in  their  children  at  any  time,  some  even  requesting  that  uieir  children  be  allowed  to  return  before  the 
appointed  time.  They  show  great  pride  and  pleasure  in  their  children's  work,  specimens  of  which 
are  given  them  to  take  to  their  homes.  A  touching  request  was  that  of  a  little  girl,  at  the  close  of  the 
school,  to  be  allowed  to  take  writing  material  home  with  her  that  she  might  teach  her  father  to  write. 
Truly,  "A  little  child  shall  lead  them." 

Running  away  is  exceedingly  unpopular  in  our  school,  and  the  few  cases  that  have  occurred  have 
been  promptly  returned  by  their  parents. 

Crops.— Though  we  had  no  rain  for  the  ten  months  preceding  the23dof  May  last,  excellent  late  crops 
were  raised  on  the  school  farm.  The  oats  and  early  garden  vegetftbles  were  practically  a  failure.  The 
following  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  crops  now  on  nand: 

Eafflrcorn bushels..  2,000 

Sugttf  cane • tons..       36 

Oats,  cut  for  hay do 8 

Hay do....       35 

Heeds  of  the  school.— In  addition  to  the  building  spoken  of  above,  we  are  in  need  of  the  following 
outbuildings  vis :  Chicken  house,  meat  house,  mUk  house,  and  bakery,  each  of  which  is  indispens- 
able to  the  successful  .working  of  the  school.  The  wire  fence  around  the  school  yard  needs  to  be 
replaced  by  a  substafitial  board  fence.  In  interior  furnishings  we  are  well  equipped  with  the  exception 
that  we  have  neither  range  nor  bake  oven.  All  cooking  and  oaking  have  been  done  at  great  inconveni- 
ence on  cooking  stoves 

In  oonolnsionj  I  beff  permission  to  express  my  deep  obligation  to  M^j.  F.  D.  Baldwin,  Fifth  Infan- 
try, actiuff  United  States  Indian  agent,  to  whose  wise  suggestions,  strons  support,  and  kind  appre- 
ciation is  largely  due  whatever  success  may  have  been  attiuned  at  Rainy  Mounudn  school  during  the 
past  year 

Yerj  respectfully  submitted 

Cora  M.  Dunn. 
SuperinUndent  Bainy  MowUain  School. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

(Through  M^j.  F.  D.  Baldwin,  acting  United  States  Indian  agent.) 


REPORT  OF  OSAGE  AGENCY. 

Osage  Agency,  Okla.,  July  31, 1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annnal report  for  Osages  and  Kaws. 

Tiie  Osajpre  Agency  is  at  Pawhuska.  25  miles  south  of  Elgin,  Kans.,  which  is  the 
railway  shipping  point.  The  Kaw  snbagenoy  is  35  miles  west  of  Pawhuska  and  15 
miles  east  of  Kildare,  Okla.,  the  nearest  railway  station. 

The  census  of  the  two  tribes  shows  the  number  of  Osages  to  he  1,657,  of  whom 
758  are  half-breeds;  of  Kaws  208,  of  whom  94  are  half-breeds.    TotaL  1,869. 

The  Osages  own  the  land  occupied  by  them,  having  purchased  it  of  the  Cherokees 
for  70  cents  per  acre,  cash.  So,  too,  with  the  Kaws,  who  purchased  100,000  acres 
from  the  Osages  at  the  same  price.  The  two  reservations  contain  ahout  1,600,195 
acres. 

The  Osage  Reservation  is  generally  hilly,  especially  so  in  the  eastern  half,  which 
is  very  rocky,  with  a  sparse  growth  of  post  oak  and  hlack-Jack  in  the  hiUs.  Hick- 
ory, walnut,  and  other  valuable  timber  is  found  along  the  streams  and  the  Arkansas 
River,  the  valleys  of  which,  with  a  narrow  strip  idong  the  southeast  border  and  a 
few  favored  places  among  the  hills,  comprise  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  leserva- 
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tion,  which  amount  to  about  oue-fifth  of  the  whole,  the  balance  being  suitable  for 
grazing  purposes  onlv.  This  remark  will  apply  to  the  Kaw  Reseryation,  except  that 
ul  the  lauds  are  much  better,  about  one-half  being  tillable. 

The  Osages  call  themselves  a  nation  with  a  big  N,  and  the  government  is  vested 
in  a  principal  chief,  assistant  chief,  fifteen  councilors,  and  five  district  eherifis,  who 
Me  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  two  years,  respectively.  A  supreme  judge 
(with  four  associates)  a  high  sheriff,  prosecuting  attorney,  clerk,  treasurer,  and  sec- 
retary are  apxK>inted  by  the  chief  and  confirmea  by  the  council.  That  of  the  Kaws 
ia  similar,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  These  institutions  are  very  real  to  these  people, 
ind  while  they  afford  a  fine  crop  of  politicians  and  so-called  reformers,  I  doubt  their 
luefalnees  or  benefit  to  the  people  at  large. 

Farming  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  white  men  under  a  system  of  yearly  leases 
for  a  share  of  the  crop  raised.  The  half-breeds  generally  reside  on  their  farms  the 
year  round  and  supervise  the  farming  operations,  and  many  of  them  have  honses 
whose  appointments  and  surroundings  would  be  more  than  creditable  to  any  people. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  others  whose  habits  and  conduct  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
community ;  but  such,  although  always  in  evidence,  are  but  a  small  minority.  Full 
bloods  are  awakening  to  the  necessi^  of  taking  farming  land,  and  a  great  many 
cl^ms  have  been  opened  during  the  past  year. 

Very  few  of  the  full  bloods  do  any  work.  Every  family  has  a  house  in  which  they 
live  part  of  the  year,  but,  being  eminently  sociable,  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
camps  near  the  trading  establishment,  or  in  visiting.  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  as  many  as  twenty  who  have  done  ten  days  of  productive  labor  during  the  past 
year,  except  at  the  schools  under  stress  of  authority.  Still,  through  association 
with  their  white  renters,  the  children  are  gaining  some  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
the  care  of  stock,  etc.,  which,  with  what  they  learn  at  the  schools,  must  slowly, 
perhaps,  but  surely  lead  them  to  abandon  their  roaming  habits  and  settle  down. 

AUotmenti. — None  have  been  made.  During  the  stay  here  last  summer  of  the 
commission  it  was  found  that  the  half-breeds  were  unanimously  in  favor  of  allot- 
ment, while  the  tull  bloods  were  as  solidly  against  it,  for  the  reason,  as  they  allege, 
that  there  are  a  number  of  persons  on  the  roU  who  are  not  entitled  by  law  or  blood 
to  any  share  in  the  Osage  tnbal  property,  and  they  want  no  division  until  this  ques- 
tion is  settled.  Another  reason  is  found*in  the  intense  jealousy,  not  to  say  hostility, 
existing  between  the  two  parties,  the  voting  power  of  which  is  about  two  to  one 
in  favor  of  the  full  bloods.  It  is  not  probable  that  an^  plan  of  allotment  will  be 
accepted  by  the  present  majority  until  the  (question  of  citizenship  is  disposed  of. 

Sdneatiom. — There  are  four  industrial  boarding  schools  under  this  agency— two  Crov- 
ernment  and  two  contract.  The  latter  are  the  St.  Louis  Catholic,  contract,  for  girls, 
situated  near  the  agency ;  capacity,  126 ;  contract,  50 ;  average  attendance,  82,  and  the 
St  John's  Catholic,  contract,  for  boys,  at  Hominy  Creek ;  capacity,  125 ;  contract,  40; 
average  attendance,  58.  The  sisters  in  charge  are  devoted  to  their  work,  and  at  the 
closing  exercises  their  pupils  evinced  a  degree  of  proficiency  which  was  highly  grati- 
fying to  parents  and  teacners. 

Government  schools  at  Osage  Agency,  for  girls  and  boys,  capacity  160,  average 
attendance  127;  Kaw  Agency^  attendance  52. 

Both  of  these  schools  have  in  the  lines  of  study,  industry,  and  general  deportment 
of  pnpils  attained  a  degree  of  success  beyond  that  of  any  previous  year;  and  this 
with  the  Osage  school  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties — the  late  arrival  of  the  super- 
intendent, only  one  day  previous  to  the  opening;  insurbordinate  and  vicious 
employees,  who,  however,  were  dismissed  immediately  upon  the  facts  becoming 
known:  and  a  deplorable  occurrence,  for  which  blame  can  be  attached  to  none  but 
the  guilty  parties,  but  which  has  been  made  the  text  of  a  shameful  attack  upon  the 
character  of  the  superintendent  and  worthy  employees  and  upon  the  Governmental 
system  of  Indian  education  by  two  half-breeds,  open  enemies  thereto,  and  who,  not. 
satisfied  with  publishing  it  in  their  own  newspaper,  the  Wah  shah  she  News,  and 
oeing  their  personal  influence,  successfully  so  in  many  cases,  to  induce  parents  to 
withdraw  their  children  f^om  the  school,  have  sent  their  disgraceful  and  false  state- 
ments to  all  the  papers  that  would  publish  them. 

All  of  the  school  buildings  are  of  stone,  commodious,  well  ventilated  and  arranged, 
sanitary  conditions  good,  but  two  deaths  having  occurred  during  the  year,  and  those 
from  constitutional  diseases.  '  The  total  average  at  all  the  Osage  industrial  schools 
has  been  268;  at  private  schools  on  reservation,  28;  at  public  and  private  schools 
in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  75;  total,  371.  The  average  attendance  was  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  total  school  a^e,  5  to  17. 

There  is  also  a  Methodist  mission  day  school  at  the  Osage  Agency. 

Kianonaiy  work. — ^There  is  a  priest  at  each  of  the  Catholic  schools.  Services  are 
held  in  the  church  adjoining  the  St.  Louis  school  and  in  the  Methodist. Chnrch  at 
the  agency,  whose  minister  is  supported  by  the  residents  of  the  place.  Of  general 
missionary  work  there  is  none. 

Soad  nuUdng  and  repairing. — ^This  is  done  entirely  by  white  residents,  and  consists  of 
blazing  tlue  route  through  timber  and  filling  up  the  gullies  washed  out  by  the  rains. 
Ho  WW  jvftds  have  been  made.  C^r^r^nJo 
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Indnsferietk— None  of  any  kind  among  the  Indians. 

Health. — The  eeryioee  of  the  three  phyBiciane  are  in  oonstant  requisition,  bat 
nurses  are  equally  necessary,  little  attention  being  paid  to  the  directions  when  the 
doctors  are  not  present. 

Whisky  tial&o.— I  am  happv  in  being  able  to  say  that  this  miserable  business  has 
zeceiyed  a  soTere  check.  I  nave  not  ^een  a  drunken  Indian  for  six  months,  and  it  is 
a  common  remark  that  there  is  very  much  less  drunkenness  now  than  for  years  past. 
The  rule  excluding  outsiders  from  the  agency  during  payment  has  been  of  the  great- 
est advantage  in  this  respect,  for  while  it  is  true  that  many  who  came  at  that  time 
were  respectable,  law-abiding  men,  there  was  also  an  indux  of  boot-leggers,  thieyes, 
and  gamblers  whom  it  seemed  impossible  to  detect  or  eapture.  I  have  sent  twelve 
of  the  worst  drunkards  to  the  Keeley  Institute  in  Kansas  City.  The  treatment  was 
■ttccessful,  and  I  hope  to  enliurge  the  number  of  graduates. 

The  trade  is  now  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Oklahoma  border  of  the  reserva- 
tion. The  little  towns  along  that  border  have  each  one  0t  more  saloons  and  a  corps 
of  whisky  peddlers,  who  by  every  means  jNissible  introduce  their  poisonous  com- 
pound among  the  Indians.  I  hav«  wondered  why  the  respectable  people  in  these 
communities  did  not  make  some  effort  to  break  np  this  traiBo,  which  is  the  sole 
objection  to  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  reservation  and  the  Territory.  As 
a  result  of  my  efforts  to  enforce  the  laws  and  orders  of  the  Department  in  this 
and  other  respects  and  to  protect  the  Indians,  I  am  the  target  of  all  the  mud  slingers, 
re^rdless  of  politics,  in  the  Territory. 

During  the  past  year  the  constables  and  the  police  have  arrested  171  whites  and  9 
Indians.  Three  Indians  have  been  killed  by  Indians  in  drunken  quarrels.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  convict  a  white  man  of  whisky  peddling,  as  the  Indians  are  afraid  to  testify, 
and  when  convicted  the  sentences  are  so  ridiculously  inadequate  as  to  have  no  deter- 
rent effect,  although  there  may  be  two  or  three  cases  pending  against  the  same 
party.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  desire  of  the  Indian,  finding  himself  among 
strangers  and  restrained  of  his  liberty,  is  to  get  back  to  his  friends  as  quioklv  as 
possible,  and  he  will  for  this  purpose  sign  any  paper  and  put  himself  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  a  lawyer,  who  saves  time  and  trouble  by  pleading  guilty  for  his  client, 
who,  being  told  to  go  about  his  bnsinees,  returns  to  his  home  to  find  out  soon  after 
that  he  has  signed  a  note  or  mortg^age  for  legal  services  and  been  fined  $10  and 
eoets  besides.  While  I  have  no  dispMition  to  shield  any  Indian  who  violates  the 
law,  I  submit  that  the  possession  by  a  poor  ignorant  Indian  of  a  pint  of  whisky  is 
not  such  an  offense  against  the  peace  and  dignitv  of  the  United  States  as  t6  justify 
hauling  him  out  of  the  country  and  piling  up  fees  to  the  amount  of  $100  or  more 
against  the  Government  to  convict  him. 

Oourts.— There  is  no  Indian  court^uch  as  is  contemxdated  by  section  580,  Indian 
Reflations,  on  this  reservation.  There  is,  however,  an  Osage  supreme  court  with 
junsdiotion,  under  Osage  laws,  over  all  offenses  committed  by  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Territorial  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  crimes  and  civil  con- 
troversies between  Indians  and  United  States  citizens  and  Indians  of  different  tribes. 
These  oourts  have  been  appealed  to  by  whites  against  Indians  aad  by  Indians  and 
whites  to  prevent  enforcement  of  law  and  orders  of  the  Department  by  the  agent. 
There  are  no  crimes  of  Indians  except  those  growing  out  of  whisky. 

Orasing  lands. — Thirty-four  leases  were  made  by  the  Osa^e  national  council  for  a 
period  of  five  years  from  March  1, 1893,  at  3^  cents  an  acre.  These  leases  were  approved 
for  three  years  only  by  the  Hon.  John  W.  Noble,  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  There 
were  no  bonds  to  these  leases,  some  of  which  have  been  enormously  profitable,  while  iu 
others,  owing  to  the  poor  qnali^  of  grass  of  the  pastures,  and  in  the  openingof  forms, 
therebv  shutting  off  water,  the  lessees  have  met  with  loss,  and  have  th^efore 
refused  to  pay  the  rental;  and  in  cases  where  citizens  of  the  nation  alone  were 
interested  tne  couocil  has  remitted  payment  on  surrender  of  the  pasture,  but  in  cases 
where  white  men  were  interested  has  insisted  upon  payment.  Under  your  d  irections 
such  cases  have  been  submitted  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  in  order  that 
suit  may  be  brought  where  there  is  a  probability  of  success. 

School  and  agency  buildings.— During  the  year  these  have  been  repaired.  The  walls  on 
the  east  end  and  about  60  feet  of  the  south  ttoui  of  the  boys'  dormitory,  which  had 
cracked  and  settled  until  they  had  become  dangerous,  were  taken  dovni  and  rebuilt 
on  good  foundations.  The  stone  bam  at  the  school,  which  from  defective  construc- 
tion was  also  dangerous,  was  removed  to  another  site  and  solidly  rebuilt.  The  stone 
boiler  house,  poorly  built  in  the  first  place  and  nearly  ruined  by  bad  drainage,  has 
been  patched  up  aud  well  drained,  so  that  it  may  stand  for  years.  A  new  stone 
council  house  has  been  built,  which  in  material,  construction,  and  appearance  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  building  of  equal  cost  in  the  country.  The  giris'  home 
and  the  schoolhouse,  although  but  four  or  five  years  old,  give  signs  through  cracking^ 
walls  and  sills  of  poor  construction,  and  were  besides  left  in  an  unfinished  condition 
in  many  respects,  which  should  be  remedied  and  for  which  estimates  will  be  prepared 
at  an  early  date. 
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OwinjBr  to  the  extreme  dronght  of  the  past  year  the  water  supply  of  the  schools, 
always  inadequate,  was  almost  a  failure,  and  I  was  obliged  to  pump  from  the  creek 
a(  a  point  where  the  water  was  not  of  the  best  quality.  Fortunately,  seasonable 
rains  filled  the  cisterns  and  enabled  us  to  pull  through  without  serious  inconvenience. 
The  erection  of  the  new  works  contemplated  will  relieve  us  from  future  trouble  in 
tbis  respect. 

In  summing  up  the  work  of  the  year  I  may  say  that  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
conduct  it  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  the  regulations  and  instructions  from  your 
oiBce  and  consequently  in  the  real  interests  of  these  people;  and  while  there  has 
been  no  great  degree  of  progress  to  report,  I  think  there  has  been  some.  I  found  in 
vogue  a  system  of  farm  leases  through  which  the  Indian  derived  no  benefit  whatever 
from  his  land;  the  country  filled  with  a  set  of  sharpers,  thieves,  and  whisky  ped- 
dlers; the  schools  managed  without  regard  to  industrial  education  or  regular  attend- 
ance, many  of  the  children  having  never  been  in  school  at  all.  The  industrial  part 
has  had  careful  attention  and  the  attendance  increased,  until  nearly  every  child  of 
Bchool  age  and  physically  able  to  attend  on  both  reservations  has  been  in  school 
some  part  of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  are  some  white  men  who,  under  shield  of  Osage  citi- 
zens, have  been  usins  Osage  lands  for  their  benefit  for  years  without  making  any  rec- 
ompense therefor  and  encouraging  the  more  lawless  to  resist  authority  and  evade  the 
law.  So  there  are  others  around  the  reservation  who  for  years  have  levied  a  sort  of 
blackmail  upon  these  people  in  the  shape  of  exorbitant  interest  on  borrowed  money, 
and  have  thus  gained  control  of  some  of  the  best  lands  on  the  reservation.  My 
attempts  to  pat  an  end  to  these  abuses  have  drawn  upon  me  the  ill  will  and  abuse  of 
such  people  and  their  friends,  among  them  two  or  three  half-breeds,  who,  no  doubt, 
find  their  profit  therein ;  and  these  are  the  parties  now  struggling  for  control  of  this 
reservation. 

The  poet  of  agent  for  these  people  is  the  most  difficult  one  I  have  ever  been  called 
upon  to  fill.  While  the  full  oloods  are  docile  and  apparently  desirous  to  obey  the 
rales  and  regulations  of  the  Department,  they  have  made  but  little  progress.  Their 
physical  wants,  and  they  have  no  other,  are  amply  supplied  by  their  annuity.  The 
yonneei'  part,  suffering  from  the  sins  of  their  ancestors,  are  lacking  in  physical 
stamina,  and  they  are  constantly  decreasing  in  number.  The  pupils  returning  from 
the  nonreservation  schools  have  not  the  energy  or  abilitv  to  influence  the  others  or 
to  fill  such  poeitions  as  I  can  give  them,  and  sooner  or  later,  casting  aside  all  thev 
may  have  learned,  sink  into  the  common  mass  of  ignorance  and  idleness.  The  half- 
breads  are  increasing  in  number,  and  the  older  men  retain,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
the  habits  of  indus&y  acquired  under  stress  of  former  poverty,  but  verv  many  of 
the  young  are  growing  up  in  idleness^  relying  upon  the  annuity  and  credit  for  sup- 

1»ort.  In  view  of  this  condition  of  afiairs  I  regard  the  continuance  of  the  undivided 
ands  and  trust  fund  as  a  positive  curse  to  these  people,  destructive  to  every  impulse 
toward  honest  labor  and  consequent  progress. 

I  inclose  report  of  Superintendent  Collins,  showing  in  detail  the  work  done  in  the 
Osage  schools.    That  of  the  Kaw  school  was  conducted  in  the  same  manner  with 
like  result,  bnt  the  late  transfer  of  the  clerk  in  charge  to  another  post  has  precluded 
making  his  report. 
Statistics  or  land  crops  are  also  inclosed. 

With  heartv  appreciation  of  the  support  you  have  ever  given  me,  and  the  faithful 
employees,  who  through  good  and  evil  report  have  kept  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
of  Louest  endeavor,  I  am, 

Very  respectrully,  H.  B.  Freeman, 

Heutenant-Colonel  Fifth  Infantry,  Acting  Agent, 
The  CoHMissiONEB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  op  Osaoe  School. 

osaob  boabdino  school,  oklahoma,  jum  f 9,  1896, 
Sn:  With  no  desire  to  compUdn.  some  of  the  obstacles  which  have  been  met  most  be  stated  in  order 
to  form  »  lost  conception  of  the  Osace  school  work  for  the  fiscal  year  now  closing.  A  garden  fool 
▼Hh  weeds  and  trash  is  the  object  ofmnchjast  criticism,  bat  after  it  has  been  cleaned  it  assames  its 
Bormal  condition  and  attracts  no  attention  from  the  casoal  observer,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
uw  amount  of  effort  expended  to  pat  it  in  order.    Thns  it  has  been  with  this  school. 

No  settled  plan  of  organisation ;  many  employees  and  popHs  in  chaos  as  to  their  dntiee,  places,  and 
TesponsibUitres;  papils  very  poorly  classified,  and  showing  very  anthorongh  work;  parents  and 
pnpus  entertaining  a  settled,  determined,  and  studied  opposition  to  having  the  papils  work;  parents 
tekine  advantage  of  every  conceivable  excnse  which  their  imaginations  can  invent  to  keep  their  chil- 
aren  from  school,  with  a  perseverance  remarkable  for  those  so  opposed  to  all  other  effort;  boildings 
lequiring  extensive  repurs;  waterworks  system  poorly  constructed,  out  of  repair,  and  the  water 
supply  given  oat;  a  fimn  and  garden  as  fool  with  weeds  as  it  seems  possible  for  land  to  get;  yards 
snd  grounds  strewn  with  many  years'  accumulations  of  sweepings,  cans,  shoes,  trash,  and  debris  of 
«Tenr  description— these  were  some  of  the  hindrances  to  a  smoothly  running,  neat,  steadily  and  thor- 
oughly progressing  industrial  boarding  school  here. 
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Hy  aim  hue  been,  to  enforce  a  plan  of  organisation  which  comprehendii  every  detail  of  the  work, 
which  each  and  every  employee  and  pupil  onderstands,  and  which  ia  settled  and  unchanged  durinc 
the  year;  to  do  thorough  work  in  the  schoolrooms;  to  inculcate  and  put  into  practice  ideas  of  Kooa 
manners,  neatness,  and  respect;  to  teach  industry  hy  regular,  constant  attention  to  duties,  and  espe- 
cially industrial  work;  to  maintain  disciplino  in  all  departments;  to  develop  self-reliance  and  force 
in  the  use  of  pure  English  by  the  full-blood  Indian  pupils;  and  to  teach  thrift,  economy,  and  beaaty 
by  keeping  the  school,  pupils,  buildings,  and  grounds  neat,  clean,  and  tidy. 

Although  much  time  was  required  to  get  the  pupils  properly  classified,  and  they  were  very  irregular 
in  their  different  branches  of  study,  yet  nearly  all  have  advanced  a  full  grade  during  the  year.  The 
plan  of  organization  has  been  enforced,  and  I  can  show  Jnst  where  and  at  what  each  pupil  has  been 
employed  during  each  hour  of  each  and  every  day  of  the  year.  The  industrial  idea  has  been  enforcsed 
in  spirit  and  letter.  Each  pupil  of  proper  age  has  worked  half  of  each  and  every  week  day,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  pupil  has  missed  the  half  of  any  school  day  in  the  schoolroom  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  extra  work.  Discipline  has  been  maintained  only  by  the  application  of  the  most  vigorous,  c4M1- 
stant,  and    ntiring  means. 

My  polic  to  the  natrons  of  the  school  has  been  one  of  favoritism  to  none  and  Just  duty  to  all.  This 
has  caused  many  of  the  mixed-blood  patrons,  who  in  years  past  have  been  favored  and  humored  until 
they  have  leumed  to  very  much  overestimate  their  own  abilities  and  civilization,  to  become  disaf- 
fected, and  to  withdraw  a  number  of  the  children  from  school.  The  difference  in  understanding  and 
accomplishments  between  the  mixed-blood  and  the  fuUblood  citisens  of  this  tril>e.  as  well  as  the  per- 
sonal hatred  between  the  two  classes,  and  the  lack  of  forbearance  on  the  part  or  the  mixed  bloods, 
leads  me  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  encouraging  the  attendance  of  these  two  classes  at  entirely 
different  lor  ratner  separate)  schools  upon  the  reservation. 

Since  the  now  bam  was  completed  a  numl»er  of  the  best  cows  of  the  school  herd  have  had  good  care. 
regular  attention  and  feed,  but  the  returns  of  milk  have  been  very  poor,  and  unless  a  good  class  of 
much  stock  can  be  had,  I  see  no  way  of  making  the  milk  supply  adequate  for  the  wants  of  the  school. 


The  school  buildings  and  grounds  are  in  clean,  neat  condition  and  repair.  The  property  is  all  in 
jlace.  A  good  supply  of  clothing  and  table  and  bed  furnishings  ia  now  made  and  ready  for  use  when 
school  opens  in  September.    A  good  crop  of  fruit  is  in  the  orchard.    The  osts  and  wheat  were  mined 


by  drought,  but  the  com  crop  promises  extra  sood  returns.  A  complete  record  of  the  schoolroom  and 
industrial  classes,  showing  just  where  each  class  quits  work  in  each  study,  is  on  file,  so  that  the  work 
can  be  taken  up  next  year  without  loss,  even  though  every  employee  should  be  changed. 

With  thankful  appreoiatioa  for  the  prompt  and  vigorous  manner  in  which  my  superior  oflloerahsYe 
upheld  my  efforts,  I  have  striven  to  obey  their  orders  and  carry  out  their  wishes  as  I  undMvtood  them. 
I  have  the  lienor  to  be,  your  humble  servant, 

Ralph  P.  Coluks,  iSuptrintendenL 

The  SUPERINTENDBNT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

(Through  Lieut  Goi.  H.  B.  Freeman,  acting  United  States  Indian  agent.) 


REPORT  OF  PONCA,  PAWNEE,  OTOE,  AND  OAKLAND  AGENCY. 

PONCA,  OTOB,  AND  OAKLAND  AOKNCY, 

Ponca,  Okla.,  August  13, 1895. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  vour  instraotions,  dated  June  15, 1895, 1  baye  the  honor 
to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  affairs  at  this  agency. 

When  I  assumed  charge  of  them  two  years  ago,  I  saw  room  for  much  improvement^ 
but  faintly  appreciated  the  vast  room  that  really  existed.  It  has  since  dawned  upon 
me  that  there  did  at  that  time  exist,  and  I  realize  there  still  exists,  much  room  for 
improvement  with  all  the  tribes  making  up  this  agenov,  viz:  Poncas,  Pawnees, 
Otoes,  and  Tonkawas.  After  two  years  of  hard  work  and  strict  application,  with 
the  assistance  of  some  good  employees,  I  must  be  permitted  to  state,  however, 
despite  modesty  in  the  matter,  that  many  of  my  Indians  have  greatly  improved  in 
habits  of  industry,  and  I  believe  in  many  other  ways. 

A  number  of  Indians  who  have  never  farmed  have  been  induct  to  begin  during 
the  past  year,  and  for  new  hands  have  really  done  remarkably  well.  Our  farmers 
(employees)  have  assisted  them  in  every  way  possible,  and  in  the  main  they  have 
taken  kindly  to  their  work  and  have  shown  much  pluck  and  energy  and  a  determi- 
nation to  do  for  themselves  with  as  little  assistance  i¥om  the  Government  as  possi- 
ble. They  harvested  very  good  wheat  crops  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  and  some 
com ;  but  it  distresses  me  exceedingly  to  state  that  a  severe  and  continued  drought 
will  prevent  the  Poncas  and  Tonkawas  raising  anything  to  speak  of  for  the  coming 
winter,  and  the  Otoes  nothing  but  a  remarkably  good  crop  of  com.  The  Pawnees 
have  an  abundance  of  fine  com  coming  on. 

The  Indians  of  course  are  very  mucn  discouraged  over  the  ontlook,  and  so  am  I; 
but  we  will  try  it  another  season  with  renewed  pluck  and  energy,  and  trust  for  a 
better  season.  This  is  a  grand  agricultural  country  if  the  seasoqs  are  only  favorable, 
and  I  look  for  them  to  be  better  when  the  country  is  better  settled  and  more  of  the 
land  under  cultivation.  I  haye  used  neither  compulsion  or  punishment  to  get  the 
Indians  t'^  ^  '^^  their  farms,  but  on  the  other  hand  have  accomplished  what  has 
been  do:  L  \  kiiTTtficss,  persuasion,  and  assistance.  We  lead  the  way  and  get  the 
Indians  t  follow,  and  so  well  am  I  pleased  with  results  that  I  shall  use  no  other 
tactics  so  long  a^  I  have  charge  of  them. 

To  fully  comply  with  your  instructions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  deal  with  the  foor 
tribes  under  my  charge  separately. 
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I  deem  it  aimeoessaiy  to  nse  space  ia  deeoribina  tke  leservatioa  oconpied  by  tbese 
Indians,  as  it  has  been  done  so  oft^i  in  tke  past  oy  agents  in  making  tbeir  imports. 
The  agent  has  his  headquarters  at  Ponoa  Agency ;  the  post-oAoe  address  is  Fonoai 
Okla.,  and  the  telegraphie  address  i»  White  £agle,  Okla. 

^opnlatioiL— The  Poncas  in  Oklahoma  nnmbered  586  at  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  census : 

Males 284 

Females 302 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 140 

Females  over  14  years  ox  age -    168 

Children  between  6  and  16  yeaifs -C  167 

Indnstiies. — During  the  past  year  the  Poncas  have  cnltivated  1,847  acre8^1.000 
wheat,  40  oats,  804  corm,  and  3  in  various  other  crops.  They  raised  17,500  bushels 
wheat,  200  bushels  oats,  about  1,000  bushels  com  (season  unfavorable  for  com),  IfiOO 
melons,  and  cut  150  tons  of  hay.  Two  hundred  acres  of  new  land  were  broken  dur- 
ing the  jear,  and  1,300  rods  of  new  fence  built,  giving  us  a  total  acreage  under  flood 
fence  or  3,500  acres.  Agricultural  implements  in  very  fsAr  conditkm,  and  Incuans 
reasonably  well  supplied  with  those  absolnbtely  necessary  to  carry  on  farm  work. 
Besides  the  &rm  work,  these  Indians  have  cut  and  marketed  325  cords  of  wood,  for 
which  they  received  $4  a  cord>  hauled  76>410  pounds  of  fipei^ht,  for  which  work  they 
were  paid  $76.41,  and  brought  to  their  sawmill  logs  enough  to  net  them  something 
over  75,000  feet  of  dimension  lumber,  wluch  they  used  in  improving  their  homes* 
The  Poncas  have  worked  well,  and  deserve  much  credit  fM*  the  same. 

Allotmenti.— 'The  Poncas  have  all  been  allotted  at  last,  two-thirds  of  the  tribe  accept- 
injg  them,  and  the  remainder  being  assigned  under  orders  of  the  Honorable  Secretly 
ofthe  Interior.  These  allotments  were  approved  by  the  Department  April  6, 1805. 
bat  the  agent  was  not  informed  of  the  same  until  two  months  later.  This  workea 
againt^  the  leasing  of  lands  for  fanning  and  grazins  for  this  year.  89  the  season  for 
breaking  sod  was  so  far  advanced,  vet  up  to  this  date  over  6,000  acres  h«tre  been 
leased  to  good  white  farmers  at  not  less  than  50  cents  an  acre  a  year  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  a  three- wire  fence  with  posts  one  rod  apart  to  be  put  around  each  allot- 
ment, and  a  well  that  will  furnish  a  good  supply  of  water  to  he  dug  on  each.  This 
will  bring  iu  a  much-needed  revenue  for  the  Indians  who  lease  their  lands,  and  will 
get  their  farms  put  in  good  condition.  A  minority  of  the  Poncas  have  always  fought 
allotments  and  still  claim  that  they  have  no  land,  but  the  number  is  gradually  grow- 
ing less,  and  when  the  money  for  leases  already  made  begins  to  come  in,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  there  will  be  few  of  the  kickers  left,  but  they  wiU  Join  the  more  progressive 
party  and  begin  to  make  homes  for  themselves  and  children. 

Improvements. — A  splendid  office  building  has  been  erected  at  Ponca  Aflcncy,  which 
fills  a  long-felt  want.  It  was  a  shame  to  compel  the  agent  and  his  clerks  to  occupy 
such  an  old  rattletrap  as  had  heretofore  borne  the  appellation  of  office,  and  the 
Department  kindly  authorized  me  to  purchase  the  necessary  material  to  build  the 
new  office,  the  agency  mechanics  doing  the  work.  A  nice  office  for  the  physician  has 
been  fittea  up  in  the  Aront  portion  of  the  commissary. 

Missionary. — The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
have  a  missionary  and  his  family  here  to  work  with  the  Poncas  and  Otoes.  A  piece 
of  land  at  each  of  the  subagencies,  Ponca^  Pawnee,  and  Otoe,  has  been  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  this  society,  and  the  place  at  Ponca  has  been  nicely  improved  during 
the  past  year. 

Indian  oourt — ^The  Poncas  are  law-abiding  Indians  and  the  court  has  had  but  few 
cases  for  its  consideration.    What  it  has  had  were  of  a  very  trivial  nature. 

Sanitary. — ^The  report  of  H.  W.  Newman,  agency  physician  for  the  Poncas  and  Ton- 
kawas,  submitted  herewith,  will  show  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  two  tribes. 

Knaneial. — The  Poncas  are  paid  per  capita  about  $2,580  interest  money  and  what- 
ever is  derived  from  the  rental  of  two  pastures  of  33^000  acres  each,  which  last  year 
amounted  to  $6,010,  but  for  the  year  ending  April  1, 1896,  will  only  amount  to  $3,610, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  pastures  was  not  leased  for  the  entire  year. 

Educational. — ^The  reservation  scnool  was  in  session  ten  months,  and  I  am  well 
pleased  with  the  progress  made.  A  report  of  the  superintendent  of  this  institution 
will  be  found  elsewhere. 

L  polise. — ^The  police  force  was  cut  down  to  one  captain  and  thriBe  privates  dur- 


ing the  past  year.    This  is  a  sufficient  force,  and  with  good  men  fillj^ the  positions, 
like  I  now  have,  I  get  much  better  service  than  I  did  when  the  forc^^  "j^larger. 

PAWNKBS.  .^ 

These  Indians  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  are  ei^oylng  their  rights  as 
such  about  the  same  as  they  were  when  I  made  my  last  report.  After  another  year 
has  passed  over  their  heads  and  the  experience  they  have  had  during  that  time  with 
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their  white  brother,  I  can  not  say  trathfiilly  that  their  condition  is  very  mnch 
improved.  lu  fact,  notwithstanding  that  some  of  them  have  done  more  farm  work 
than  they  did  last  year,  1  think  they  are  in  worse  condition.  They  are  rapidly  get- 
ting onto  the  fact  that  their  a^ent  has  little  if  any  control  over  thmr  actions,  and 
they  are  taking  advantage  of  it  to  spend  their  time  in  ghost  danoinj^^  and  other 
so-called  religious  worships,  not  to  say  anything  of  over-indulgence  m  "rotgut" 
whisky,  which  they  manage  to  get  hold  of  in  some  way. 

A  sad  mistake  was  made  when  the  reservation  lines  were  torn  down  and  the  snr- 
plus  lauds  opened  to  settlement.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  ffive  Indians  their  lands  in 
severalty,  but  don't  break  down  reservation  lines ;  keep  tne  Indians  under  the  control 
of  an  agent.  Just  as  soon  as  a  tribe  of  Indians  become  citizens,  it  appears  that  those 
of  the  worst  character  seem  first  to  realize  the  absence  of  authority  and  show  a  total 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  others.  It  takes  an  Lidian  a  long  time  to  become  like  his 
white  brother;  in  fact,  I  doubt  if  he  ever  could  cope  with  him  successfully. 

The  following  incident  fully  demonstrates  the  way  they  manage  things  down  at 
Pawnee.  Two  of  the  Pawnees  wanted  some  work  done  and  were  too  lazy  to  do  it 
themselves,  so  concluded  to  get  a  white  man  to  do  it  for  them.  When  the  work  was 
completed,  they  had  no  money  with  which  to  pay  the  man  for  his  work.  He  waited 
as  long  as  he  could  for  his  money  and  then  brought  suit  and  got  judgment  against  the 
Ind  ans.  When  the  sheriff  went  out  to  levy  on  some  property  out  of  which  to  get  the 
white  man's  pay,  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  Indians  had  nothing  whatever  upon 
which  to  levy.  The  matter  being  explained  to  a  brother  of  the  unfortunate  one,  he 
immediately  came  to  the  rescue  aud  presented  him  a  pony  in  order  that  the  sheriff 
might  levy  on  it.  Perhax>8  one  of  the  ponies  levied  on  would  have  more  than  paid 
the  indebtedness.  Thev  pay  all  sorts  of  prices  to  have  work  done  when  they  could  do 
it  themselves,  and  would  do  it  if  the  aeent  in  charge  of  them  had  his  say.  It  wiU 
be  along  time  before  the  Pawnees  are  fit  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Populatiaii. — The  Pawnees  now  number  710,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
census: 

Males 342 

Females 368 

Males  over  18  years  old 197 

Females  over  14  years  old 222 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 161 

This  shows  a  decrease  of  21.  The  death  rate  has  been  very  high  during  the  year. 
This  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  exposure  incident  to  camp  life  and  continual 
dancluff. 

Farming. — As  I  said  before,  more  work  has  been  done  by  the  Pawnees  this  year  than 
last.  The  improvement  in  this  line  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  I  was  allowed  to 
employ  one  white  farmer  instead  of  four  Indians,  who  did  not  do  a  full  day's  work 
in  a  year,  and  who,  instead  of  trying  to  set  the  other  Indians  to  abandon  their  dances 
and  go  to  work,  joined  in  with  them.  Much  credit  is  due  the  farmer  at  Pawnee  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  handled  and  encouraged  his  Indians. 

There  were  in  cultivation  2,102  acres — 405  wheat,  65  oats,  1,572  com,  and  60  in 
various  other  crops — from  which  was  gathered  135  bushels  wheat,  975  bushels  oats, 
47,160  bushels  com,  500  bushels  potatoes,  30  bushels  onions,  and  300  bushels  beans. 
Besides  this,  500  tons  of  hav  were  cut  ana  saved,  117  acres  of  sod  broken,  7,830  rods 
fence  built,  two  houses  built  by  Indians,  96,551  pounds  of  freight  hauled,  for  which 
was  paid  $379.86,  and  400  cords  of  wood  cut  and  sold^  The  indications  are  that 
there  will  be  an  abundant  corn  crop  gathered  this  fall. 

Leasing. — Several  thousand  acres  of  the  Pawnee  allotments  have  been  leased  to 
white  farmers  during  the  past  year  for  fair  compensation.  So  far  we  have  had  no 
great  amount  of  trouble  with  white  lessees,  and  will  endeavor  to  get  a.class  of  men 
amongst  the  Indians  who  will  always  want  to  do  the  right  thing  witk  them.  This 
will  be  hard  to  do,  aud  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  wul  fail  in  some  instances,  no 
matter  how  careful  we  may  be.  Quite  a  nice  revenue  is  derived  from  these  leases, 
and,  with  the  annuity  money  paid  them,  gives  the  Pawnees  ample  to  live  on. 

Sanitary. — I  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  C.  W.  Driesbach,  agency  physician, 
which  gives  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Pawnees. 

Educational.— The  Pawnee  boarding  school  has  been  quite  successfully  conducted 
during  the  past  year,  with  a  good  average  attendance.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
report  of  the  superintendent,  which  follows  mine. 

Indian  police.— There  being  no  further  use  for  an  Indian  police  force  at  Pawnee,  the 
same  was  abolished  in  October,  1894.  This  left  us  with  no  one  to  care  for  the  agency 
office  or  to  act  as  messenger  for  the  clerk  in  charge.  This  was  made  all  right,  how- 
ever, by  the  Department  authorizing  the  employment  of  a  laborer  to  perform  the 
duties  formerly  done  by  the  police.  This  laborer  was  commissioned  as  a  deputy  sheriff, 
which  has  made  him  quite  useful,  not  only  to  the  agent  but  to  the  civil  authorities 
of  Pawnee  County. 
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OTOES. 

Theee  Indiana  ooonpj  and  own  a  fine  reservation  of  129^113  acres,  8  miles  sonth  of 
Ponca  Agency.  Previous  to  April  1,  1895,  two  large  cattle  pastures  containing 
60,000  and  40.000  acres,  respectively,  were  leased,  bringing  in  an  annual  rental  of 
$5,600.  The  larger  pasture  was  not  leased  for  the  year  ending  April  1, 1896,  hence 
now  lies  idle.  The  fence  aronnd  this  pasture  belonged  to  the  lessee,  and  conse- 
quently reverted  to  him  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  and  he  moved  it  as  soon  as  he 
found  that  he  would  not  want  the  pasture  another  year.  If  this  pasture  is  ever 
leased  asain,  the  Indians  will  either  have  to  fence  it  or  allow  some  cattleman  a  year's 
rental,  almosty  to  fence  it.  There  was  very  little  demand  for  pasturage  in  this  sec- 
tion last  spring  and  may  be  as  little  next. 

Popnlatian,— The  Otoes  now  number  348,  as  wiil  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
census: 

Males 173 

Females 175 

Males  over  18  years  old 91 

Females  over  14  years  old 97 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 83 

Fanning. — Taking  everything  into  consideration,  these  Indians  have  done  very  well 
in  the  way  of  fonmng;  still  they  have  done  nothing  like  as  well  as  they  should,  or 
as  they  would,  could  they  be  persuaded  to  abandon  their  nomadic  way  of  living, 
accept  their  allotments,  go  upon  them  and  improve  them.  They  had  1,583  acres  in 
cultivation — 483  wheat,  89  oats,  991  corn,  and  20  in  various  other  crops.  They 
raised  600  bushels  wheat,  15,000  bushels  com,  100  bushels  potatoes,  50  bushels  tur- 
nips, and  20  bushels  beans.  Their  oat  crop  was  an  entire  failure.  One  hundred  and 
finy  tons  of  hay  were  cut  and  saved,  which  fed  their  ponies  and  carried  them 
through  the  winter  in  better  shape  than  last  year.  One  hundred  acres  of  new  ground 
was  broken  during  the  year  and  1,240  rods  of  fence  built,  which  gives  a  total  acreage 
under  fence  of  2,800  acres,  only  about  one-third  as  much  as  it  should  be.  They  have 
cut  85  cords  of  wood,  for  which  they  received  $3  a  cord ;  hauled  66,396  pounds  of 
freight^  receiving  therefor  $132.79.  We  shall  expect  more  of  these  Indians  to  farm 
next  year^  as  we  nave  been  promised  a  good  agency  farmer. 

AUotmenti. — The  Otoes,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  them,  have  always  been  very  bit- 
terly opposed  to  taking  their  lands  in  severalty,  and  from  present  indications  they 
are  going  to  have  their  way  about  it  and  retain  their  tribal  relations  in  every  respect. 
An  allotting  agent  was  kept  amongst  these  Indians  forever  three  years  and  succeeded 
in  talking  a  few  of  the  more  progressive  and  civilized  of  them  into  accepting  allot- 
ments. After  all  this  work  and  the  Department  was  informed  that  they  would  not 
accept  their  allotments,  the  allotting  agent  in  charge  of  the  work  was  ordered  to 
assign  Ibem.  This  she  did  and  forwarded  the  8chediue  on  December  31, 1894,  along 
with  the  Ponca  schedules.  The  Otoe  allotments  have  never  been  approved,  nor  does 
it  look  like  they  ever  will  be.  The  Otoes  are  beginning  to  think  that  way  them- 
selves, and  some  of  those  who  accepted  their  allotments  in  good  faith  and  went  to  work 
to  cultivate  them  have  abandoned  them  and  joined  the  camp  Indians.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  was  a  very  bad  way  to  do  the  thing.  If  the  Indians  were  not  going 
to  be  compelled  to  take  their  allotmen);s  and  keep  them,  they  should  not  have  been 
assigned. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  it  would  be  best  for  these  Indians  to  be  given  their 
land  and  then  adopt  stringent  measures  to  compel  them  to  reside  on  their  allotments 
instead  of  in  camps,  where  all  the  vices  are  practiced,  followed  by  indolence  and 
dissipation  of  the  worst  type.  This  way  of  living  in  camps  should  be  broken  up  in 
some  way,  and  I  believe  the  proper  means  to  obtain  abandonment  of  all  these  evils 
is  to  segregate  them  and  force  them,  if  necessary,  to  a  separate  residence  on  their 
allotments.    The  sooner  this  is  done  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Otoes. 

Court  of  Indian  offiBnses. — ^The  court  at  this  place  is  composed  of  level-headed  Indians 
who  are  very  fair  in  their  decisions  as  a  general  thing.  They  have  had  some  work 
to  do  during  the  past  year,  most  of  their  cases  being  trivial  ones.  Five  criminals 
were  punished  by  them  during  the  year. 

Indian  polioe. — ^The  force  at  this  place  was  reduced  to  four  at  the  same  time  the 
force  at  Ponca  was  reduced  and  with  similar  results.  It  is  now  composed  of  one 
captain  and  three  privates. 

The  oomminion. — ^In  December,  1894,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  visit  the  Otoes 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  their  consent  to  a  revision  and  readjustment  of  the  sales 
of  their  lands  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  under  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 
1893.  The  consent  of  the  Indians  to  this  readjustment  meant  a  rebate  of  over 
$360,000.  The  commission  met  the  Indians  January  3,  1895,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  learned  that  they  would  not  consent  to  any  rebate  whatever.  They  want 
the  ftdl  amount  due  them  for  these  lands  and  will  hear  to  nothing  else. 
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Edncational.^One  thing  very  commendable  in  the  Otoes  is  their  promptnem  in 
bringing  their  children  into  school.  The  majority  of  the  children  of  school  age  are 
broi^^t  in  the  first  day  of  the  eesaioa  and  kept  there  until  the  cloee  of  the  school. 

A£tor  another  trial  it  was  found  advisable  to  abolish  the  position  of  euperintendent 
and  principal  teacher  and  create  the  position  of  principal  teacher,  placing  the 
aehool  under  the  immediate  ehaige  of  the  elerk  in  charge.  This  arrangement  works 
admirably  and  the  school  is  now  in  «LoeUent  condition.  I  invite  your  attention  to 
the  report  of  the  employee  in  oharge  of  this  soliool,  to  be  found  ^aewhere. 

SanitarF. — ^The  sanitary  condition  of  tbe  Otoes  may  be  ascertained  b^  reading  the 
report  of  Dr.  Turnar,  the  agency  physician,  which  is  submitted  herewith. 

TOKKAWA8. 

This  tribe  of  Indians  is  almost  extinct,  there  only  being  66  of  them  left— 24  malas 
and  32  females.  Their  agency  is  caUed  Oakland;  and  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Shakaskia  River,  12  miles  northwest  of  Ponca.  They  have  some  beautiful  allot- 
ments ;  in  fact,  the  land  where  they  are  located  is  considered  the  best  in  the  Cherokee 
Strip.  Out  of  the  73  allotments  made  to  these  Indians  about  65  have  been  leased  to 
white  farmers  and  have  been  for  over  a  year.  The  revenue  from  these  leases,  together 
with  their  interest  money,  provides  a  very  good  living  for  these  good  old  Indians. 

Fvaumf,-^J^o  £amung  worth  meotion  waa  done  by  theae  Indams,  the  migority  of 
them  being  too  old  to  work,  fiome  of  the  younger  ones  raised  a  few  bushels  of 
wheaii  and  aome  veiiatahlea.  About  60  tana  4d  hay  was  cut,  which  wintered  their 
stock  in  good  shape. 

Smplo^aaa.— Only  one  man  is  employed  at  this  a^^ency,  at  a  salary  of  $720  a  year. 
His  duties  ase  to  look  aftw  the  general  welfare  of  the  Tonkawa  Indians  and  guard 
theii'  interasto  in  dealing  with  white  men ;  and  to  do  his  work  as  it  should  be  done 
gives  a  good  man  ample  employment.  Theae  Indians  being  citizens,  Indian  police- 
men  were  no  longer  neoessary,  hence  the  force  was  abolished. 

Muaaliiflnal  —The  few  children  of  aehool  age  in  this  tribe  are  sent  to  Chilooeo 
Indian  school. 

Baailary.— The  health  of  these  Indians  has  been  very  good  during  the  past  year. 
The  physician  at  Ponoa  visito  the  agency  onoe  each  week  for  the  purpose  of  m'inis- 
tering  to  the  wants  of  the  Indians  and.ihe  general  mechanic. 

GONCtrUSION. 

A  general  summing  up  of  the  work  done  throughout  the  year  at  this  agency  is  not  . 
at  all  disoouraging  to  me,  but  I  might  say  I  am  verv  well  satisfied.  I  have  been  ably 
assisted  by  a  corps  of  efficient  and  energetic  clerks,  and  I  will  say  right  here  that, 
in  the  main,  I  am  satisfied  with  all  my  employees,  and  I  wish  to  return  to  them  many 
thanks  for  the  support  they  have  ^ven  me  in  every  etfort  I  have  made  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Indians  and  the  improvement  of  the  service  at  this  agency. 

I  could  submit  many  theories  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians,  but  as  they  are 
not  wanted  in  this  report  I  will  refrain.  I  will  say,  however,  in  this  connection, 
that  more  additional  farmers  are  needed  to  instruct  the  Indian  men  and  more  field 
matrons  to  help  the  Indian  women.  An  ample  appropriation  to  supply  an  increased 
number  of  such  en^loyees  is  an  urgent  necessity. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  and  your  assistants  for  the  kindly  treatment  my  recommenda- 
tions have  received  and  the  help  you  have  given  me  in  conducting  this  agency,  and 
I  will  appreciate  a  continuance  of  the  same. 

very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  J.  P.  Woolsey, 

Uniitd  State$  Ittdian  Agent, 

The  CoMMisaiQMKB  OF  Indiak  Affairs. 


Report  of  ^Scpbrintendknt  of  Ponca  School. 

PONCA  AOKNCY,   OKLA..  JutU  90,  1895. 

Dear  Sm:  I  hare  the  honor  tp  snbmit  the  following  report  of  Ponoa  Indian  boarding  aohooi  for  the 
Aural  yMU*  eniUng  this  day : 

School  haa  been  in  session  durinff  the  ten  calender  months  provided  for  in  the  regulations.  School 
zoom  Qxwidaes  pioper  wace  omitted  during  two  weeks  of  this  time. 

The  attendance  reached  90  during  the  first  half  of  September  and  was  maintained  at  a  Uttle  above 
that  number  during  the  year,  the  averaee  Iwing  01.5,  about  equally  divided  among  the  sexes. 

The  general  haaHh  has  been  good.  There  has  been  no  epioemic.  School  was  quarantined  against 
the  tribe  daring  one  period  of  two  weeks  jrben  there  seemed  to  be  danger  ttoxn  measles.  There  was 
bnt  one  severe  and  protracted  case  of  iUoess  4nd  that  resulted  fatally.  Two  girls  with  lung  diseases 
of  long  standing  were  allowed  to  go  to  their  homes  and  one  of  these  has  since  died.  The  school  has 
no  nuise,  but  an  sick  children  have  besn  given  the  best  ]>ossible  care  by  school  employees  and  the 
agency  physician,  Dr.  Nainnan. 
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Samlies  of  searty  all  kinds  reoeiTed  during  the  year  were  of  greatly  improved  quality,  althoagh  the 
late  oate  at  which  many  eooda  were  reoeivea  waa  a  great  hindrance. 

The  water  supply  faitea  temporarily  in  October  o^ng  to  the  caving  in  of  the  well,  while  mnoh  annoy* 
ance^  diMomfozt,  and  hard  labor  followed  the  bursting  of  water  pipes  during  the  winter.  A  new  well 
waa  dug,  all  pipes  laid  below  the  Arost  line,  and  a  new  tank  ereotea,  giving  a  water  supplv  unexcelled. 

For  aome  rea84m,or  without  reason,  the  school  buildings  were  locatecT about  one-half  mile  fh>m  a 
beaatifnl  oak  grove,  which  might  as  well  have  been  in  the  school  yard;  then,  too,  the  natural  drainase 
would  have  been  perfect,  white  now  our  sewers  empty  into  maloaorous  sink  holee.  Aside  from  this, 
and  some  diacomfort  from  the  sun  and  sand  storms,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  is  very  good. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  main  building  was  relieved  by  removing  the  old  council  house  from 
the  aseney  to  the  school  grounds  and  refitting  it  for  employees^  quarters.  This  gave  us  much  needed 
bospnal  and  play  rooms.  The  bathroom  and  its  equipment  are,  however, '  *  of  the  most  primitive  type  " 
and  quite  inadequate.    Coal  and  wag<m  sheds  have  been  built. 

In  schoolroom  work  three  teachers  were  well  employed  until  March  I,  when  one  was  lost  by  transfer. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  vacancy  may  be  tilled.  The  good  work  done  by  our  teachers  has  been 
Btentioned  in  former  reports.  Estimatee  of  efficiency  there  given  are  here  reiterated.  The  physical 
and  mental  improvement  in  pupils  of  all  grades  has  oeen  gratifying.  A  careful  record  of  work  done 
by  individuala  and  claasea  is  preserved. 

Christmas,  Washington's  birthday.  Decoration  Day,  and  the  close  of  school  were  oluierved  by  the 
sdiool  with  appropriMC  exercises.  Seven  pupils  completed  the  work  laid  down  for  reservation  schools 
and  have  been  recommended  for  transfer.  Four  of  these  are  girls  who  may  soon  marry  and  lapse  into 
camp  life  if  they  are  not  kept  in  school,  and  the  compulsory  transfer  of  such  pupils,  if  necessary,  is 
believed  to  be  Justified. 

The  Sunday  school  as  previously  organised  has  been  continued,  the  school  employees  teaching  the 
classes  and  mmisbing  the  literature.  Practical  lessons  drawn  from  the  life  of  Christ  have  oeen 
taueht,  the  simplest  possible  methods  being  used.  The  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  missionary 
at  &i8  place  has  been  of  little  benefit  to  the  children  owing  to  a  lack  of  simplicity  in  teaching  and 
eomseqaent  inability  to  interest  the  pupils. 

Prequent  outings  and  occasional  pi<mics  were  allowed  the  pupils,  and  social  intercourse  between 
the  boys  and  girls  was  provided  for  at  stated  times.  Football,  and  later,  baseball,  was  introdaced. 
The  interest  of  the  boys  in  the  latter  ^;ame  is  keen,  and  the  sport,  better  than  any  other  devised,  stimu- 
lates them  to  physical  and  mental  activltv. 

On  the  school  farm  drought  ruined  wha^  promised  to  be  a  fine  crop  in  1894,  and  wheat  planted  on  the 
sanae  ground  was  froien  out  last  winter.  A  fine  crop  of  melons  was  harvested  last  autumn.  This 
aiHring  the  first  planting  of  com,  oats,  and  garden  vegetables  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  sand 
atorma.  One  field  of  12  acres  of  oats  had  over  most  of  its  surface  the  entire  soil  blown  away  to  the 
depUi  of  the  plowing.  The  later  planting  of  com,  melons,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  garden  vege- 
t^les  now  promises  well. 

All  stock  is  in  good  condition,  although  the  cattle  are  a  very  inferior  grade  and  of  little  value  for 
milk.  One  mule  and  one  cow  have  died  during  the  year ;  19  hogs  and  19  cattle  have  been  slaughtered ; 
and  60  head  of  hogs  were  issued  to  Indians.  A  detail  of  lareer  boys  has  rendered  material  assistance 
in  tlds  department,  and  they  have  learned  rapidly  the  details  of  farm  work. 

The  hoQsehold  affairs  of  tne  school  have  been  ably  onndncted.  Bnildings  from  kitchen  and  dormi- 
tories have  been  clean  and  in  order.  The  laundry  has  been  under  the  same  n^anagement  as  the  previous 
year.  From  860  to  1,000  pieces  per  week  were  laundered  and  the  quality  of  the  work  was  strictly  first 
claaa.  In  the  sewing  room  there  was  a  change  in  the  assistant  October  1,  resulting  in  an  improvement. 
All  the  mending  for  the  pupils  was  done  in  the  sewing  room,  and  the  following  list  shows  articles 
.manufaetured,  vis: 


Aprona 117 

Dresses 274 

Drawetrs pairs..    86 

Gowns 24 

Pants pairs..    79 

Pfllow  cases 198 


Sheets 138 

Skirts 81 

Tablecloths 15 

Towels 224 

Underwear suits. .  378 

Waists,  boys' 155 


▲  nrohlem  of  considerable  importance  has  been  the- management  of  Indian  parents.  The  rule  of 
allo^nng  visits  of  a  purely  social  nature  to  be  made  to  the  school  only  on  Saturday  has  been  strictly 
anforced  and  the  results  Justify  its  adoption.  Pupils  are  not  alloweu  to  visit  their  homes,  except  in 
cases  of  severe  illness  in  the  home.  A  strict  separation  of  the  boys  and  girls  has  been  found  neces- 
sary, except  when  under  the  supervision  of  an  employee.   General  good  discipline  has  been  maintained. 

l^he  personal  character  and  efficiency  of  employees  has  been  satisfactory  with  but  few  exceptions. 
While  harmony  has  not  at  all  times  prevailed,  owing  chiefly  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  self-control  and 
mutual  forbearance  on  the  part  of  a  small  number  of  employees,  a  healthful,  hopeful  feeling  pervades 
tiie  school  at  its  close.  • 

The  uniform  support  and  courtesy  of  Agent  J.  P.  Woolsey  and  his  clerks  is  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  B.  Bbown,  Superintendent. 

SUPBBIMTBNDBirr  07  INDIAN  SOHOOLS. 

(Through  J.  P.  Woolsey,  United  States  Indian  agent.) 


Report  of  Superintendbnt  of  Pawner  School. 

Pawnee,  Okla.,  JfUy  5,  1895. 

8XR:  I  hATTethe  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  Pawnee  boarding  school. 
.  LocatioD  and  Buildings.— The  school  is  located  about  1  mile  east  of  tlie  thriving  town  of  Pawnee, 
t^e  county  seat  of  Pawnee  County.    The  drainage  is  fine,  the  land  sloping  in  all  directions  from  the 
buildings ;  the  ground  is  dotted  with  large  oaks;  the  buildings  and  fence  are  in  good  repair,  and  the 
school  presents  an  attractive  appearance  to  the  passerby. 

Farm.— The  school  reserve  consists  of  630  acres,  about  350  of  which  is  in  pasture  and  160  acres  in 
farm  and  garden.  On  account  of  the  extremely  dry  spring  our  75  acres  of  wheat  and  oats  wore  a  fail- 
ure, only  a  few  acres  of  the  very  short  wheat  being'cut  forfeed.  But  with  the  abundant  rains  of  June 
the  prospects  for  good  crops  ofcom  and  millet  is  flattering.  It  is  our  intention  to  farm  well  a  small 
quantity  of  land.  While  the  ground  was  overrun  with  weeds,  all  work  has  been  done  in  proper  time 
and  wiin  a  view  to  putting  t&  land  in  better  condition.    The  garden  was  large,  and  produced  well 
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oonsideiing  fcheseaeon.  The  children  had  a  fewoherriet  and  peaohet  before  theywent  home,  and 
there  will  Be  a  small  crop  of  late  peaches  and  grajpea.  In  the  spnnff  several  acres  were  set  out  to  fruit 
trees  received  tnau  the  Chilocco  industrial  school^  bnton  account  of  drought  they  were  a  total  failure. 

As  this  is  an  agricultural  countrv,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  encourage  and  inatruot 
the  Pawnees  in  cultivating  the  sou,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  school  farm  should  be  a  model  in  every 
respect.  We  have  sufficient  land,  all  under  fence,  and  an  ordinary  amount  of  farm  implemente,  but 
to  farm  in  the  best  way  additional  machinery  is  needed,  as  grain  drill,  lister,  improved  plowa,  and 
garden  cultivators,  and  the  results  of  intelligent  work  will  be  successftil  financially  in  an  average 
year  and  as  an  exami>le  every  year.  The  Pawnees,  if  they  farm  at  all,  will  copy  after  their  while 
neighbors,  and  they  misht  do  worse  than  spend  their  annuities  in  ftimishing  their  farms.  The  aver- 
age farmer  has  a  sufficiently  hard  time,  even  with  the  assistance  of  modem  inventioii  and  improved 
methods,  to  make  a  living. 

Statistical.— During  the  year  there  were  enrolled  56  boys  and  74  girls,  a  total  of  180.  with  an  average 
attendance  of  48.6  boys  and  68.8  girls,  or  a  school  average  of  112.4.  Sloven  were  transflarred  to  Chilocco, 
one  died,  and  four  were  dismissed  on  account  of  their  health.  The  average  age  was  9.16  years.  The 
school  has  been  filled  to  its  proi>er  capacity,  and  almost  if  not  quite  every  Pawnee  of  proper  age  and 
physical  condition  has  been  kept  in  school.  Besides  the  children  transferred  directly  from  this  school, 
39  were  taken  to  Chilocco  fh>m  their  homes,  including  a  large  number  of  the  former  pupila  of  thia 
school. 

Industrial.— In  the  sewing  room  there  were  manufactured  1,628  new  articles,  besides  cutting  down 
and  making  some  new  coats  and  vesta  for  Sunday  wear,  and  doing  the  repairing  for  the  entire  achooL 
It  was  the  endeavor  to  give  each  girl  special  instruction  in  some  branch  of  the  work  each  month. 

In  the  shoe  shop  177  pairs  of  new  shoes  were  manufactured,  and  all  the  repairing  waa  done  for  the 
school,  in  addition  to  repairing  hameas  and  the  school  hack,  etc.  The  boys  made  excellent  progresa 
in  learaing  the  trade. 

One  boy  has  been  under  the  steady  instruction  of  the  bi^er.  A  few  had  aome  special  teaching  in 
the  use  of  carpenter's  tools,  but  the  principal  industrial  work  is  comprised  in  farming,  gardening,  and 
caring  for  stock.  The  work  details  were  rotated  monthly  with  boys  and  girls,  and ' '  chore  details  *  were 
changed  every  two  weeka.  Although  the  work  force  available  was  very  small  the  industrial  work 
was  carried  on  with  a  view  to  giving  the  most  instruction  to  the  greatest  number.  Too  great  credit 
ean  not  be  given  to  both  employees  and  pupils  for  the  industrious,  faithAU,  and  harmonious  manner 
in  which  they  have  labored  together  during  the  year. 

In  the  fall  a  windmill,  pipe  line,  and  a  850-barm  tank  were  put  in  place  and  connections  made  with 
hydrants  in  the  various  ouildings.  While  the  water  supply  nas  been  far  better  than  ever  before,  it 
was  BtiU  inadequate,  and  in  the  spring  a  new  well  was  dug  and  an  excellent  stream  of  water  (for  tola 
country)  was  struck.  If  another  windmill  can  now  be  furnished  we  ought  no  longer  to  be  compelled 
to  haul  water  on  account  of  aocldent,  dry  weather,  or  lack  of  wind.  The  estimate  for  repairs  needed 
to  put  thin  plant  in  first  class  condition  has  been  submitted. 

The  need  of  milch  cowti  for  this  school  has  received  your  careful  attention,  and  will  doabtleaa  be 
supplied  in  the  near  future. 

fiaaitarr.— During  the  year  there  have  been  no  epidemics  at  the  school  and  but  few  caaee  of  aeriona 
illness,  although  the  hospitals  have  been  in  oonatant  use  for  treatment  of  temporary  ills  and  chronic 
afftBctions.  The  Pawnees  are  a  very  unhealthy  tribe  and  are  still  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers. 
The  ph vsical  condition  of  the  children  at  the  close  of  school,  as  comparod  with  thoir  condition  at  the 
beginning,  speaks  volumes  for  the  difference  between  camp  and  school  life  in  its  effects  upon  them. 

SdacationaL — In  the  schoolroom  the  work  has  been  characterised  by  thoroughness,  and  nrogreas  haa 


been  anbatantial.  All  the  grades  pertaining  to  a  reservation  achool  wero  well  ropreoenteo,  but  75  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  are  not  tNsyond  first-reader  work.  Singing  and  EngliHh  were  the  special  featurea  of 
the  evening  hour.    Begular  instruction  was  given  in  ouistbenics,  marehing,  and  military  drill,  and 


outdoor  sports  wero  encouraged.    The  holidays  were  observed  with  approprmte  exereiaes. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  a  teachers'  meeting  was  kept  up  and  a  comprehensive  study  of 
Compayre's  Lectures  on  Teaching,  using  all  the  supplementary  matter  available. 

An  interesting  and  helpful  feature  of  the  work  this  year  was  the  holding  of  a  oomwnUon  for  workers 
of  thia  agency  at  Pawnee  in  August,  and  another  at  Ponca  in  December. 

OiBeial  visitors.— During  the  year  we  have  been  favored  with  pleasant  visits  and  encouraging  words 
from  Supervisor  W.  H.  Moss,  Inspectors  P.  If  cCormick  and  Paul  F.  Faison,  and  Special  Agoit  Wil- 
liam  H.  Able. 

In  conduaioa,  I  deaire  to  extend  my  hearty  thanks  to  you  as  well  as  to  Hon.  W.  B.  Webb,  clerk  in 
charge  at  Pawnee,  for  your  deep  interest  in  and  strong  support  of  this  school,  and  your  cordial 
firiendnhip  at  all  times. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yours,  very  respeotftdly,     , 

C.  W.  Gkx>DilAif,  SupeHnUndsnt. 

J.  P.  WOOLBBY, 

UniUd  8taUt  Indian  AgmL 


Report  of  Clerk  in  Charge  of  Otoe  School. 

Otob  Aobnot,  Okla.,  Juhf  1,  1896. 

SIR:  In  Bubmittiiig  to  you  a  report  of  Otoe  school  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1895, 1  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  slate  that  advancement  in  all  departments  is  quite  noticeable. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  session  ended  June  30. 1894,  the  position  of  superintendent  and  nrincipal 
teacher  was  abolished  and  the  position  of  principal  teacher  substituted.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last 
session  this  arrangement  was  changed,  and  the  position  of  superintendent  and  principal  tMoher  again 
created,  and  maintained  till  Mareh  1.  On  Maroh  1  thia  position  waa  again  abolished  and  a  principal 
teacher  sent  here,  since  which  time  the  work  has  moved  steadily  forward,  harmonioHsly,  and  without 
clasbings  except  in  the  department  of  the  matron,  who  was  not  entirely  adapted  to  her  work. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  67.7,  and  larger  than  for  any  year  heretofore.  There  were 
only  three  runawayH  within  the  year,  these  being  three  boys  who  left  together.  They  were  volun- 
tarily returned  bv  the  parents  as  soon  as  found,  and  after  an  absence  of  only  one  day. 

It  la  exceedingly  gratityinj;  to  note  the  interest  with  which  the  old  Indians  regard  the  evidence  of 
any  improvement  in  their  children.  Their  manifest  satisfaction  at  our  closing  exereisea.  on  the  27th 
ultimo,  were  highly  encouraging  to  those  who  have  faithftdly  labored  to  accomplish  decided  results  in 
the  right  direction. 

The  buildings  are  of  ample  capacity  for  the  present  demands  of  the  school.  They  are  in  need  of 
repidrs,  the  authority  for  making  which  has  already  been  granted,  and  work  upon  then  will  ahortly  be 
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b^foiL  Some  ineonTenieiice  !•  experienced  by  the  close  proximity  of  the  primary  schoolroom  to  that 
of  the  hi>Ehest  jemdcs  and  by  the  oistinctnees  with  which  the  sounds  from  either  room  is  transmitted 
to  the  other  through  the  folding  doors  by  which  alone  the  two  rooms  are  separated. 

The  70  pupils  in  attendance  at  this  school  were  for  the  last  session  equally  divided  between  the 
Drimary  and  the  higher  grade  rocmis.  The  details  for  industrial  work  were  taken  ^most  exclusively 
mm  the  higher  cnule  room,  the  primaries  with  but  few  exceptions  being  in  school  all  day.  The 
detaib  are  dividea  into  two  sets,  each  set  attending  school  one-half  the  day. 

The  indnatrial  work  has  been  well  kept  up.  The  year's  crop  consists  of  18  acres  of  wheat,  8  acres 
ef  oats,  6  acres  of  millet,  26  acres  of  com,  and  5  acres  of  garden.  Wheat,  oats,  and  garden  were  fail- 
nree  on  account  of  early  dronsht.    The  prospects  for  good  com  and  millet  crops  are  very  flattering. 

This  year  22  head  of  cattle  have  been  batchered,  making  7,442  pounds  of  net  beef,  ana  6  hogs,  mak- 
iae  1.170  pounds  of  pork  and  IM  pounds  of  lard ;  also,  7  hogs  were  sold  for  $89.80. 

Id  the  sewing  room  there  have  been  made  115  dresses,  128  aprons,  78  pairs  of  pants,  and  451  other 
garments  and  articles  of  honsehold  nse.  The  Otoe  children  are  intelligent  and  faithful  workers,  and 
render  valuable  assistance  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  sewing  room,  and  in  all  departments  of  the  farm 
and  household  work. 

The  health  of  the  school  for  the  past  year  has  been  remarkably  good.  There  has  been  very  little 
sickneas  of  any  description,  only  one  or  two  very  severe  cases,  and  no  deaths.  We  are  still  witnout  a 
hospital  or  any  snitable  rooms  tor  the  exigencies  of  sick  pupils. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  our  long-felt  want  for  an  abnndant  water  supply  is  now 
entirely  obviated ;  and  aside  tram  the  cost  of  the  windmill,  pipes,  etc.,  this  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  labor  of  the  school  and  agency  employees  withont  any  demand  upon  the  Government  for  the  price 
of  outside  assistance. 

Very  respeotfuUy,  W.  J.  MiLLB,  CUrk  in  Charg4, 

J.  P.  WOOLSBT. 

United  StaU»  Indian  AgmU. 


REPORT  OP  SAC  AND  FOX  AGENCY. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla.,  SepUmher  1, 1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1895. 

The  Indians  included  in  this  agency  embrace  five  tribes:  Sac  and  Fox,  Iowa, 
Shawnee,  Pottawatomie,  and  Kickapoo,  scattered  over  an  area  of  country  about 
100  miles  in  length  and  60  miles  in  width. 

Each  tribe  has  had  lands  allotted  to  them  in  severalty.  Most  of  the  Indians  have 
taken  their  lands  in  good  faith  and  many  have  settled  upon  them  and  are  making 
some  effort  to  build  up  a  home  for  themselves  and  their  children;  others  still  cling 
to  their  old  customs  and  traditions,  and  prefer  banding  together,  and  living  in  small 
villages.  Every  efiort  has  been  and  is  still  being  made  to  induce  them  to  go  upon  and 
improve  their  allotments.  I  find  that  a  large  majority  of  these  disaffected  Indians 
are  willing  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and  move  on  their  own  land,  but  are  controlled 
snd  directed  by  some  of  the  older  members  of  their  tribes.  I  think  this  change  can 
be  affected  before  a  great  while. 

The  census  taken  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  shows  the  total  of— 

Sac  and  Fox 511 

Iowa«  in  Oklahoma •..  94 

Absentee  Bhawnees 575 

Citizen  Band  of  Pottawatomies 753 

Mexican  Kiokapoos 271 

Total : 2,204 

Sac  and  Fox : 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 136 

Females  over  14  years  ot  age 169 

Males  and  females  between  6  and  16 150 

Absentee  Shawnee : 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 135 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 179 

Males  and  females  between  6  and  16 184 

Pottawatomies : 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 206 

Females  over  14  years  ofage 224 

Males  and  females  between  6  and  16 246 

Mexican  Kickapoos: 

Males  over  18  years  ofage 64 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 88 

Males  and  females  between  6  and  16 87 

lowas: 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 22 

Females  over  14  years  ofage • 34 

Males  and  females  between  6  and  16 , 18 
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There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  nnmbers  since  my  report  of  1894,  owin^  I 
believe  in  a  great  measure  to  the  improved  manner  of  living,  which  has  been  plainly 
shown  since  I  first  took  charge  of  this  agency.  The  health  of  the  different  tribes 
has  been  very  good. 

There  has  been  a  very  decided  improvement  among  some  of  the  Indians  of  this 
agency  in  regard  to  the  education  of  their  children,  showing  a  very  commendable 
spirit  in  makmg  every  effort  in  their  power  to  induce  others  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  educational  advantages  afforded  them. 

The  two  reservation  boarding  schools,  one  located  at  the  agency,  the  other,  the 
Absentee  Shawnee  school,  local^  near  Shawnee,  Okla.,  about  40  miles  south  of  the 
agency,  are  doing  well,  with  a  fine  corps  of  superintendents  and  teachers.  The  two 
schools  can  easily  accommodate  over  200  pupils.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  have 
these  schools  filled  to  their  fiill  capacity  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Sacred  Heart  Mission  is  located  o5  miles  from  the  agency,  one  school  for  boys,  under 
the  control  of  the  Benedict  Fathers,  and  one  under  the  control  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy.  These  two  schools  have  done  and  are  new  doing  much  to  elevate  and  ciTil- 
ize  the  Indians  intrusted  to  their  care. 

Also  the  Kickapoo  Mission,  located  about  45  miles  from  the  ageucy,  is  doing  much 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  of  that  tribe.  Miss  Test,  the  field  matron,  has  kept 
up  a  small  school,  without  expense  to  the  Government.  This  mission  is  under  the 
management  of  the  Society  of  IiYiends.  There  has  been  great  advancement  made  in 
the  last  year  among  these  Indians  in  farming,  improvements  of  their  homes,  and 
efforts  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  ways  of  civilized  life.  Where  one  bushel  of  com 
was  made  before  they  have  raised  twenty,  and  many  have  erected  comfortable 
houses  where  bark  tepees  once  stood.  Everything  promises  a  brighter  future  for 
these  Indians  if  proper  care  be  taken  to  protect  them  in  their  persons  and  property 
and  guard  them  against  encroachments  of  thieving  and  designing  men. 

There  is  a  very  large  class  of  disreputable  white  men  in  this  Territory  who  think 
an  Indian  has  no  right  which  should  be  respected,  and  in  many  cases  hold  the  Indian's 
land  in  violation  of  every  principle  of  Jnstioe  and  right,  and  openly  defy  all  author- 
ity to  eject  them.  I  am  using  every  effort  in  my  power  to  remove  these  trespassers 
from  Indian  allotments  and  liave  them  brought  before  the  courts  for  punishment, 
and  am  mc»'e  than  pleased  to  say  that,  being  sustained  by  the  Department  and  conrts, 
I  purpose  to  move  forward  in  discharge  of  my  duty  and  have  these  intruders  removed, 
and  every  Indian  in  this  agency  put  in  possession  of  his  allotment  now  illegally  held 
from  him. 

I  will  say  in  conclusion  that  I  have  tried  to  do  all  in  my  })ower  to  manage  the  busi- 
ness of  this  agency  to  the  satisfoction  <^  the  Department  and  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  Indians  under  my  charge.  My  clerks  and  all  other  employees  have  united  with 
me  in  this  effort,  and  I  have  ever  found  them  true  and  faithful  in  discharge  of  every 
duty. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  all  the  kindness  and  courtesies  shown  me  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

Edwd.  L.  Thomas, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  OoMMissiONRR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPOETS  OF  AGENTS  IN  OREGON. 
REPORT  OF  GRAND  RONDE  AGENCY. 

Grand  Ronds,  Oreg.,  August  tS,  1S95. 

Sir:  I  herewith  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  this  agency. 

The  school  has  been  very  successful,  and  it  nas  been  a  great  source  of  satisfaetiou, 
to  both  the  agent  and  employees,  to  receive  the  most  flattering  congratulations  from 
the  Honorable  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  during  the  past  year.  The 
employees  are  very  efficient  and  painstakinf^.  Five  of  them  are  Sisters  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order,  and  the  care,  attention,  chanty,  and  self-sacrifice  shown  by  these  are 
remarkable.  There  exists  the  best  of  feeling  between  the  different  employees  and 
the  agent  at  this  school  and  agency. 

This  school  needs  a  new  woodshed  and  bam.  A  better  kind  of  milch  cows  should 
be  supplied.  A  Shorthorn  or  Jersey  bull  should  be  purchased,  and  the  two  bulls  we 
have  should  be  disposed  of  in  some  way. 

In  my  first  and  second  annual  reports  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Department  to 
the  fact  that  the  water  supply  was  very  poor.  The  facts  are  that  there  is  only  one 
good  well  for  all  the  employees,  the  shops,  the  agent,  and  school.    There  is  not  one 
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bucket  of  good  water  within  200  yards  of  tho  school.  In  Jannary  Mr.  Snperviaor 
Rakestraw  was  here^  and  in  his  report  he  says  that — 

The  water  Bupplv  Is  nnsuitable,  both  as  to  qaantitv-  and  quality;  the  principal  well  IVom  which  the 
water  is  obtained  is  only  8  feet  deep,  and  all  the  weila  are  in  faot  merely  depressions  in  the  ground 
fcr  ooU«cUng  surface  water;  a  sewer  passes  within  15  feet  of  the  principal  well. 

On  February  11, 1895, 1  submitted  estimates  for  a  tower  and  waterworks,  and  on 
March  15  authority  was  given  me  by  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
erect  the  necessary  waterworks.  On  April  8  this  authority  was  recalled  for  some 
reason,  and  we  are  still  without  water  supply. 

The  spiritual  affairs  of  the  Indians  are  attended  to  by  Monsignor  Croquet.  This 
wonderful  man  has  labored  among  these  Indians  for  thirty-five  years.  He  is  now  76 
years  old  and  has  sacrificed  the  better  part  of  his  life  for  the  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianizing of  these  Indians.  He  is  still  strong  and  vigorous,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he 
may  continue  many  more  years  in  the  noble  calling  he  has  chosen. 

One-half  of  this  reservation  is  in  Yamhill  and  the  other  half  in  Polk  County. 
The  county  court  of  Yamhill  established  road  district  No.  1,  so  as  to  include  that 
part  of  this  reservation  which  is  in  Yamhill  County.  A  white  man  living  in  the 
eastern  part  of  this  road  district  was  appointed  road  supervisor.  He  compelled  the 
Indians  to  leave  the  reservation  and  go  a  distance  of  12  or  14  miles  from  their  homes 
and  work  near  his  (the  supervisor's)  home.  He  did  not  permit  one  day  of  labor  to 
be  performed  on  the  reservation  roads.  The  Indians  did  not  like  this  very  much,  and 
it  was  evidently  very  uinust.  I  visited  this  officer  and  tried  to  iuduce  him  to  let  my 
Indians  work  near  their  homes.  He  insisted  that  the  roads  on  this  reservation  were 
not  legally  established  according  to  the  statutes  of  Oregon,  and  that  the  Indians 
should  work  where  he  ordered  it.  It  is  m^  opinion  that  the  State  of  Oregon  must 
hold  these  roads  as  public  roads,  they  having  been  established  before  the  State  had 
jurisdiction  on  this  reservation.  Moreover,  the  Supreme  court  of  this  State  has 
decided  at  the  December,  1874,  term  (Douglas  Road  Company  v,  Abrahams  et  al.) — 

'  That  a  highway  may  derive  its  existence  from  the  dedication  of  the  land  over  which  it  passes  is  a 
principle  too  firmly  fixed  in  onr  jarispradence  to  be  nowquestioned  or  shaken.  As  was  said  in  Carter 
A  liason  V,  City  of  Portland  (decided  Auffpst  term,  1873),  the  dedication  may  be  by  grant  or  rest  on 
pared.  Furthermore,  it  mav  be  manifest^  by  acts  inconsistent  with  any  other  infereDce.  When 
there  can  be  no  direct  proof  of  acts  of  dedication  proof  of  actual  pnblic  use,  ^neral,  nnintemipted, 
eontumini^  for  a  length  d  time,  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  presumption  of  a  dedication,  and  where  the 
lencih  of  time  of  snch  ose  by  the  poblio  has  b<)en  ercater  than  the  period  prescribed  by  the  statute  of 
limitations  for  the  recovery  of  reaiproperty  that  will  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a  highway  independent  of  any  supposed  dedication. 

The  statute  of  limitations  for  the  recovery  of  real  property  in  this  State  is  ten 
years.  These  roads  have  been  in  actual  public  use.  general,  uninterrupted,  for  over 
twenty-five  years ;  hence  1  conclude  that  uiey  are  public  roads.  As  it  is  no  w,  our  roads 
will  be  impassable  next  winter,  and  the  bridges  are  even  now  dangerous. 

There  have  been  no  prosecutions  for  selling  whisky  to  Indians  on  this  reservation 
for  over  a  year.  This  is  caused  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  district  judge, 
who  seems  to  think  that  it  is  no  crime  to  sell  an  Indian  '^allottee"  whisky.  My 
experience  in  this  particular  matter  is  not  very  pleasant,  as  the  last  ones  I  had 
arrested  seem  to  have  left  the  court-house  with  almost  a  benediction.  In  fact,  they 
felt  very  elated  and  did  not  neglect  any  opportunity  to  let  me  know  that  I  had  better 
attend  to  my  own  business  and  let  them  drink  and  do  what  they  liked.  Outside 
parties  inform  the  Indians  that  they  are  now  just  like  "  white  men''  and  that  neither 
the  agent  nor  the  Department  has  any  control  over  them.  If  such  were  the  intention 
of  the  act  of  February  8,  1887,  then  the  Indian  question  is  solved  in  a  most  radical 
manner,  for  I  can  not  conceive  of  any  legislation  that  Congress  can  do  which  would 
not  be  nullified  on  the  same  grounds. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  inferred  that  all  my  Indians  are  drunkards.  This  is 
not  the  case,  however.  The  majority  of  the  Indians  are  opposed  to  drunkenness  and 
greatly  deplore  the  crimes  that  are  committed  in  consequence.  The  facte  are  that 
many  of  my  Indians  are  in  all  respects  fit  to  stand  alongside  of  their  white  neigh- 
bors, while  there  are  quite  a  number  that  are  as  little  fit  for  citizenship  as  they 
were  when  they  were  first  removed  to  this  reservation. 

I  regret  greatly  that  the  Department  has  seen  tit  to  discontinue  our  **  court  of 
Indian  offenses.''  They  were  a  great  assistance  for  the  punishment  of  crime  and 
had  the  support  of  the  better  class  of  Indians.  Of  course  this  court  had  its  enemies ; 
but  they  were  only  among  the  criminal  class.  The  way  it  is  now  crimes  go  unpun- 
ished. The  counties  do  not  feel  disposed  to  pay  the  costs  of  prosecuting  Indian 
eriminals,  as  the  revenues  received  by  assessing  the  Indians  are  very  small.  '^  The 
court  of  Indian  offenses"  was  very  successfVil  in  punishing  the  crimes  of  larceny, 
assault,  adulteries,  etc.,  but  these  go  entirely  unpunished  now. 

The  ''medicine  men"  still  have  a  great  hold  on  the  Indians  of  this  reservation. 
Whenever  any  of  them  are  sick  they  will  call  in  one  of  these  frauds,  and  night  after 
night  one  can  hear  the  monotonous  music  of  their  medicine  dance.  These  medicine 
men  lose  no  opportunity  to  cause  the  Indian  to  lose  contidence  in  the  agency  physi- 
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cian ,  who  is  a  most  competent  and  reliable  officer.  I  have  lately  informed  all  medicine 
men  that  I  will  not  issue  anything'  to  them,  and  I  believe  that  I  will  break  up  this 
pernioioQS  practice. 

During  the  year  past  a  mixed-blood  Indian  came  on  this  reservation  and  soon  made 
himself  very  free  with  one  of  the  women.  I  called  him  in  my  office  and  questioned 
him  as  to  his  intention,  when  he  plainly  informed  me  that  all  he  wished  was  to  seduce 
her.  As  the  fellow  did  not  belong  here,  I  promptly  removed  him  from  the  reservation. 
Some  time  after  I  was  surprised  at  his  return,  and  I  wrote  to  the  United  States  attor- 
ney at  Portland,  who  had  him  promptly  arrested  and  brought  to  Portland  for  trial. 
At  the  trial  Judge  Bellinger  held  that  the  penalty  in  this  case  could  only  be  recov- 
ered by  a  civil  action  and  not  by  a  criminal  action,  and  dischai^ed  the  defendant 
If  such  is  law,  it  is  a  dead  letter;  for  what  does  one  of  these  trining  and  worthless 
fellows  care  for  a  civil  judgment!  The  Judge,  moreover,  seemed  inclined  to  think 
that,  this  fellow  having  some  Indian  blood  in  him,  he  had  a  right  to  be  on  the  reserva- 
tion and  I  had  no  right  to  remove  him. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  say  that  the  Honorable  D.  R.  Murphy,  United  States 
attorney  for  Oregon,  is  most  willing  to  assist  me  in  all  things  for  the  benefit  of  these 
Indians ;  but  I  regret  that  I  have  received  but  very  little  consolation  from  the  action 
of  the  honorable  district  Judge. 

Some  of  the  Indians  have  lately  commenced  giving ''  Indian  exhibitions  "  to  whites. 
They  go  to  the  neighboring  towns  and  show  the  war  dance,  etc.  This  I  have  advised 
them  not  to  do,  as  it  keeps  np  their  old  customs.  But  as  they  earn  a  few  dollars, 
and  as  the  whites  encourage  tuem,  it  is  hard  to  prevent. 

The  Indians  have  raised  a  very  good  crop;  in  fact,  it  is  the  best  they  have  ever 
raised. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  industry  of  my  Indians.  A 
larger  area  of  land  has  been  sown  this  vear  than  at  any  time  before,  and  I  think  that 
in  the  future  they  will  continne  to  do  better.  They  see  plainly  (with  a  few  excep- 
tions) that  they  must  earn  a  living.  I  inform  them  very  often  that  they  are  now 
citizens  and  must  prepare  themselves  to  stand  on  equal  footing  with  their  whitb 
neighbors. 

There  are  about  70  old  Indians  that  need  more  or  less  support  the  year  around. 
It  takes  a  g^ood  deal  of  judgment  to  make  the  allowance  sufficient. 

I  have  tried  to  encourage  them  to  plant  more  fruit  trees,  but  unfortunately  the 
Indians  have  not  enough  foresight.  They  all  ei^oy  fruit,  but  do  not  like  to  wait  for 
its  coming. 

In  bringing  my  report  to  a  close,  I  thankfully  acknowledge  the  uniform  kindness 
and  support  given  me  by  the  Indian  Office. 

Every  year  I  am  in  the  service  I  learn  something,  and  by  the  time  I  am  ready  to 
quit  and  make  room  for  another  '*  ^reen  "  hand  I  shall  be  quite  well  posted.  There 
are  many  discouragements  in  the  Indian  service;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
also  many  consolations. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Johk  F.  T.  B.  Brentano, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Grand  Ronde  School. 

Indian  Industrial  School. 
Qrand  Ronde  Agency,  Oreg.,  Av4/utt  SS,  1995. 

Snt:  In  oompliaaoe  with  Indian  school  rsgaUtlont  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  anniul 
roport  for  the  nscal  year  ended  Jane  30. 1805. 

School  has  been  in  session,  with  bnt  few  intermissions,  for  the  past  ten  months,  a  short  vaoation  » 
Christmas  and  Fourth  of  July  beine  sufficient.  Parents  have  brought  their  children  to  school  wilUni^j. 
there  being  no  foroe  used  to  compel  attondanoe  except  the  sweet  force  of  love  and  attachment  which 
exists  between  the  teachers  and  pupils. 

Work  in  the  several  class  rooms  has  been  attended  with  gratifvine  results,  promotions  having  been 
regularly  made  afN^r  careful  examinations.  I  think  that  the  tea<uiera  may  well  feel  proud  of  the 
progress  made  by  their  pupils  daring  the  past  year. 

The  industrial  work  has  neen  weU  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  our  efficient  and  obliging  indus- 
trial teacher. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  past  year  has  been  good  despite  the  imnure  wator  which  tbey 
are  obliged  to  drink,  and  of  which  I  made  mention  in  my  report  of  last  year.  If  waterworks  can  not 
be  allowed  this  school  1  would  advise  that  one  of  our  two  wells  be  dug  deeper  and  lined  up  with  brick; 
in  this  way  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  supply  of  pure  drinking  water.  I  acree  with  Supervisor  Rake- 
straw  in  his  remark  made  while  at  this  school  last  February,  "The  two  weUs  at  this  school  are  nimw 
depressions  in  the  ground  partly  filled  with  surface  water ."^^  I  would  also  add  that  Supervisor  Rake- 
straw  was  generally  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  this  school,  and  in  proof  of  this  statement  will  inaert 
the  following  lines,  taken  from  a  letter  received  by  our  agent  firom  Superintendent  Hailman : 

**  Permit  me  to  congratulato  you  upon  Supervisor*  Rakestraw's  repoi:t  on  the  condition  of  the  Gnod 
Ronde  school.   He  speaks  in  high  terms  of  all  the  employees,  ete. 
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Them  are  ouuiy  repairs  and  hnproremeiits  needed  aboat  the  school  bnildini^  aad  ffronuids,  bat  I 
luderataDd  Uimt  these  hare  all  been  mentioned  in  oar  agent's  report.  I  sfnoerely  nope  that  the 
Department  will  grant  these  requests,  as  I  can  aflBrm  that  Uiey  are  all  necessary. 

Hopiflff  that  the  coming  year  may  prove  even  more  prosperous  than  the  past,  and  thanking  our  agent, 
Mr.  J.  P.  T.  B.  Brentano,  for  the  kind  and  fstherly  aasistance  rendered  to  us  daring  the  past  year, 
I  am,  very  respeotfoUy, 

Maboabkt  T.  O'Bbisn,  SuperiTUendmU, 
The  CoMXiBsiONKK  or  Indian  Ajpaibs. 


REPORT  OF  KLAMATH  AGENCY. 

Klamath  Agency,  Oreo.,  September  1, 1896, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  office  letter  of  Jnne  15, 1895, 1 
have  the  honor  to  snbmit  my  first  annual  report,  covering  the  period  from  December 
1,1894,  to  June  30,  1895. 

Location  and  area  of  reservation. — ^This  reservation  is  located  in  southeastern  Oregon, 
bat  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains.  The  snow-clad  peaks  of 
Mountains  Shasta,  Pitt,  and  Scott  are  visible  from  the  agency.  This  reservation  is 
also  90  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  point,  Ager,  Cal.,  from  which  place  the  Gov- 
erxunent  supplies  are  freighted  in  wagons  by  In£ans  over  a  rough  mountainous  road. 
We  have  had  a  daily  mail  by  stage  from  Ager,  Cal.  Persons  desiring  to  reach  this 
reserration  should  take  the  stage  from  Ager^  Cal.,  it  being  the  most  direct  route. 

Climate. — ^The  altitude  of  this  reservation  is  4,500  feet,  which  accounts  for  the  fre- 
quent heavy  frosts  during  the  summer  months.  The  summers  are  delightful  and 
pleasant,  while  the  winters  are  generally  long,  and  a  great  amount  of  snow  falls,  fre- 
quently to  a  depth  of  4  to  5  fee^  which  seldom  leaves  under  five  mouths.  We  are 
not,  however,  saoiect  to  thaws  and  fireezes,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Fiodaoti. — This  is  not  by  any  means  an  agricultural  coantry.  The  severity  of  the 
winters  and  the  cold,  frosty  summer  nights  render  this  country  useless  as  an  agri- 
cnltoral  section.  However,  the  Indians  are  making  an  efi'ort  on  a  small  portion  of 
the  reservation  to  raise  grain,  but  are  seldom  rewarded  with  a  crop.  Their  frequent 
failnres  would  discourage  the  ordinary  white  man.  The  onl^  grain  they  can  raise 
with  the  most  favorable  season  is  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  occasionally  a  little  wheat, 
which  is  never  well  matured.  They  raise  turnips,  rnta-bagas,  etc.,  in  small  quan- 
tities on  parts  of  the  reservation. 

1  cannot  make  a  report  as  to  the  amount  of  products  sold,  for  the  reason  that  their 
mainstay,  cattle,  has  not  been  disposed  of  as  yet,  except  an  occasional  one  sold  now 
and  then  to  meet  some  urgent  need.  It  can,  however,  be  safely  estimated  that  they 
will  sell  $5,000  worth  of  cattle  this  year,  which  is  the  only  revenue  for  the  entire 
population  of  this  reservation. 

Inprovements. — When  I  took  charge  of  afiairs  here  last  winter  I  found  some  of  the 
Imildings  in  need  of  repairs,  especiaUy  the  machine  shed,  which  was  in  a  tumble-down 
condition,  and  the  machinery  exposed  to  the  storms;  I  had  same  repaired.  A  cellar 
was  completed  under  the  girls'  boarding  house,  which  added  greatly  to  the  conven- 
ience of  the  culinary  department  of  the  school.  The  provision  of  wood  for  the  winter 
was  found  inadequate  for  the  schools.  It  engaged  our  time  during  most  of  the  winter 
to  provide  sufficient  fuel  for  the  schools,  as  the  winter  was  long  and  hard. 

The  Indians  seemed  to  lack  energy  and  were  discouraged.  After  much  persuasion 
on  my  part  to  have  the  Indians  msbke  an  effort  toward  building  themselves  homes,  I 
was  rewarded  with  the  sight  of  600  logs  being  hauled  to  the  agency  mill  and  about 
lf200  to  the  Yainax  mill  tnrough  their  own  efforts.  I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  my 
predecessor's  administration,  but  when  I  first  began  talking  to  the  Indians  about 
hauling  logs  and  building  homes,  they  would  remark, ''  We  have  logs  on  the  yard  that 
have  been  there  for  ten  years :  we  can  not  get  them  sawed.''  I  finally  gained  their  con- 
fidence, assuring  them  tbat  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  assist  them,  and  they  took 
hold  of  the  matter  with  willing  hands.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  add,  I  was 
given  $500  wherewith  to  pnrchase  nails,  glass,  putty,  etc.,  in  assisting  the  Indians 
to  build  better  homes.  I  have,  however,  been  forced  to  withhold  the  nails,  etc., 
until  the  Indians  knew  where  to  build,  only  giving  assistance  to  those  that  had 
received  their  land  and  had  lumber  to  build  with. 

The  sawmills  here  and  at  Yainax  underwent  a  complete  overhauling;  new  repairs 
added  where  it  was  found  impossible  to  do  without  them.    We  have  a  steam  mill  at 

mnax  and  water  power  at  the  agency.  The  agency  mill  looked  as  though  it  was 
doomed  to  destruction ;  i.  e.,  from  the  outside  one  would  have  imagined  it  to  be  a 
iajTje  pile  of  rubbish ;  accumulation  of  years  of  slabs  from  the^logs  had  piled  up  to 

a  height  of  20  feet;  the  underground  supports  were  rotted,  and  in  consequence  every 

time  the  mill  wns  run  the  machinery  would  get  out  of  line. 
I  discovered  that  the  few  boards  used  as  a  dam  were  entirely  inadequate  for  its 

^quirements,  there  being  danger  of  its  giving  way  at  any  time  and  leaving  us  in  a 

critical  condition  as  regards  our  sawmill  and  depriving  the  school  and  employees  of 
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water.  Under  antbority  from  the  Hwiorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  I  had  the 
pleasnre  of  placing  this  matter  before  the  Indian  Office  while  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
last  March,  and  was  favored  with  an  appropriation  of  $500  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  dam.  I  can  say  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  donation  was  need  to  a  good 
parpose.  We  now  have  a  substantial  dam  that  supplies  water  for  the  aawmiU, 
gristmill,  and  school  and  agency  purposes.  I  must  add  that  this  dam  would  have 
cost  $1,500  to  have  built  by  contract.  There  was  fully  $500  worth  of  labor  expended 
on  it  by  the  employees  and  schoolboys  outside  of  the  $500  appropriated,  which  wa^ 
mostly  used  for  timber  and  excavating. 

There  have  been  two  laundries  erected,  36  by  36,  two  stories  high,  one  at  the  Yainax 
and  one  at  the  Klamath  schools,  both  of  which  were  necessary  structures  and  almost 
indispensable ;  also  necessary  repairs  on  agency  and  school  buildings  have  been  made 
during  the  year. 

Most  of  the  agency  buildings  are  very  poor  and  should  be  replaced  with  new  ones. 
The  commissaries,  five  in  number,  are  almost  unfit  for  use  and  inconveniently  located. 

Bams  are  directly  in  front  of  aeency  buildings  and  entirely  too  near  them  for 
health.  In  this  connection  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  a  new  bam  be  built 
and  the  large  barn  converted  into  a  general  warehouse  for  the  reception  of  all  goods. 
Its  capacity  is  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the  year's  supplies.  The  above 
change  would  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  agency  grounds,  and  would 
improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  as  well  as  add  greatly  to  the  convenience 
of  business  in  that  direction. 

Over  40  miles  of  fence  has  been  built  this  summer  by  the  Indians,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  if  these  Indians  are  made  self  supporting  they  will  have  to  be  assisted 
and  encouraged  by  the  Government  while  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  high. 

Irrigation. — In  studying  the  topography  of  the  country  I  am  convinced  that  a  ditch 
can  be  constructed  across  the  southwest  comer  of  the  reservation  that  would  reclaim 
from  its  present  aridity  six  townships,  a  full  estimate  and  report  of  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  your  office  later.  I  have  reported  to  vour  honor  that  90,000  acres  of 
swamp  land  on  the  Big  Klamath  Marsh  could  be  reclaimed  by  lowering  the  channel 
of  the  Williamson  River.  This  would  provide  a  fine  quality  of  grazing  and  hay  land, 
to  bo  allotted  to  Indians,  without  which  a  number  of  them  will  be  compelled  to 
accept  land  that  will  not  produce  hay  or  grazing.  The  land  on  this  reservation  that 
does  not  produce  grass  is  worthless^  except  it  be  timbered.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  a  civil  engineer  that  the  school  grounds  at  the  agency  could  be  irrigated  and 
made  a  beautiful  greensward  at  a  smafi  cost.  I  would  recommend  that  this  improve- 
ment be  made. 

Dnrnkenness  and  crime.— I  recall  the  fact  with  much  pleasure  that  there  has  been 
no  case  of  drunkenness  or  crime  on  the  reservation  during  the  past  year.  There 
were  but  two  instances  of  Indians  obtaining  whisky  off  the  reservation.  Drunk- 
enness and  crime  would  be  unknown  among  these  Indians  if  let  alone  by  the  whites. 

Oraiiiig  of  outside  cattle  on  the  reservation.— This  is  a  matter  that  has  reouired  do 
little  time  and  annoyance,  and  has  been  a  very  difficult  one  to  handle  for  the  reason 
that  owners  of  stock  have  not  heretofore  been  compelled  to  pay  for  the  grazing  of 
their  cattle  on  the  reserve.  The  question  will,  it  is  hoped,  give  less  trouble  in  the 
future,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  considerable  revenue  will  be  derived  from  this  source 
next  year,  as  stock  men  express  their  willingness  to  take  out  permits  next  spring  and 
pay  tor  the  privilege  of  grazing. 

Allotment  of  lands. — Charles  E.  Worden,  allotting  agent,  is  constantlyin  the  field  and 
is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  the 
Indians.  The  Indians  seem  satisfied  and  are  anxious  to  get  their  laud.  There  have 
been  322  Indians  allotted,  scattered  promiscuously  over  the  reservation. 

Boarding  schools. — I  regret  very  much  that  owing. to  the  recent  changes  in  superin- 
tendents at  the  Yainax  and  Klamath  schools  I  am  unable  to  furnish  a  report  from 
them.  Wo  have  two  boarding  schools— one  at  Yainax  and  one  at  Klamath.  The 
schools  have  made  fair  progress  this  year,  but  have  lacked  good  management  and 
discipline,  both  of  which  are  essential  parts  in  such  institutions.  The  Yainax  school 
has  a  capacity  for  about  110  children,  while  the  Klamath  school  at  the  agency  will 
accommodate  125.  With  the  enthusiasm  that  seems  to  prevail  among  the  newly 
installed  superintendents,  I  am  satisfied  that  we  can  report  glowing  success  for  the 
schools  next  year. 

Civilization. — We  have  two  church  bu  ildings  located  on  this  reservation .  The  people 
enjoy  the  blessing  of  religious  services  usually  every  Sabbath,  and  manifest  quite  sn 
interest  in  the  teachings  of  the  missionary  stationed  among  them.  In  fact,  there 
are  several  Indians  here  that  would  surprise  any  one  to  listen  to  their  pleadings  aod 
endeavors  to  have  their  brothers  gathered  into  the  fold. 

Water  facilities. — In  the  all-important  question  of  water  I  would  feel  that  this  report 
was  incomplete  without  mentioning  something  of  the  water  facilities.  The  pnrest 
and  coldest  water  that  can  be  found  comes  pushing  from  the  mountains  of  this  res- 
ervation, forming  streams  of  considerable  size,  which  abound  with  the  finest  moan- 
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iaiB  troitt.  We  have  a  Bprinff  located  at  the  head  of  the  ap^cy  groanda  that  affords 
water  enough  to  give  os  50  hoieepoi^er  at  oor  mills,  besides  famishing  the  school 
and  agency  with  water  for  all  purposes. 

Em^ojreee. — The  present  employees  are  efficient,  ])leasanty  and  agreeable,  and  are 
ioterested  in  their  particular  work,  and  especially  in  the  success  of  the  schools  and 
tho  Indians.  I  am  confident  that  there  is  not  an  employee  here  who  has  not  gen- 
uine interest  in  the  advancement  and  financial  success  of  the  Indians.  I  wish  to 
express  my  sincere  thanks  to  them  for  their  hearty  support  and  cooperation  shown 
me  during  the  past  year,  and  I  feel  well  repaid  for  my  labor  with  them. 

In  eoneTn8i<Mi,  I  desire  to  thank  the  Honorable  Commissioner  for  his  support,  and 
for  the  prompt  manner  in  which  he  has  responded  to  the  numerous  re<juests  from 
this  office.    Certainly  no  man  could  take  a  deeper  interest  in  Indian  affairs. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Marshall  Pktet, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMKiBSiomER  or  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SILETZ  AGENCY. 

SlLBTZ  INDLAN  AOENCY,   ORKO.,  AugUBt  t6,  1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  second  annual  report,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1895. 

The  census  roll  submitted  herewith  shows  a  population  of  507 — males  264,  females 
243;  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  years,  117 — 67  males  and  50  females.  The  record 
of  the  physician  shows  20  deaths  and  only  11  births,  a  decrease  of  9  during  the  fiscal 

The  condition  of  these  Indians  is  not  as  much  improved  as  I  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  report  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  yet  some  Indians  have  made  good 
advancement,  while  others  have  made  none. 

The  cause  of  most  of  the  trouble  and  hindrance  to  progress  has  been  the  unrestricted 
Bale  of  intoxicating  liquors  te  them.  While  a  portion  has  not  been  seriously  affected, 
a  portion  has  been,  and  unless  some  measure  can  be  adopted  to  control  or  prohibit 
the  Bale  of  intoxicants  to  these  Indians  the  results  are  much  to  be  feared  for  them. 
We  are  situated  near  some  small  towns  where  the  Indians  do  most  of  their  trading. 
When  they  go  out  they  are  sought  by  whisky  men  and  loafers  vvho  congregate  about 
saloons,  whose  influence  is  always  bad;  and  since  they  have  become  citizens,  and 
backed  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  court  that  it  is  not  a  violation  of  law  to 
sell  them  whisky,  these  men  have  used  every  means  possible  to  induce  the  Indians 
to  bay  whisky.    The  consequence  is  we  have  had  much  drunkenness  among  them. 

W'e  have  some  increase  in  the  amount  of  grain,  hay,  and  vegetables  produced ;  we 
alfio  have  an  increase  in  live  stock.  The  most  notable  increase  is  in  horses.  Only  a 
part  of  this  is  natural  increase;  the  greater  portion  have  been  bought  by  the  Indians 
since  the  payment  made  bv  Special  Agent  JLane  in  November  last;  the  horses  pur- 
chased, however,  are  a  good  class  of  work  animals 

With  the  payment  of  $23,025  above  referred  to,  to  these  Indians,  they  should  have 
made  greater  advancement  than  they  have,  and  I  can  only  attribute  the  failure  to 
the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  liquor  trafllc. 

IdnoKtianal  won.— The  Siletz  boarding  school  being  the  mly  school  maintained  on 
^s  reservation,  especial  attention  has  been  devot^  to  the  work  connected  there- 
with and  the  result  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  health  of  the  school  was  very  good  until  April ;  at  this  time  quite  an  amount 
of  sickness  developed,  as  stated  in  my  monthly  report  for  the  month  of  May. 

The  agency  physician,  superintendent,  and  myself  commenced  a  thorough  investi- 
gation to  see  if  any  local  cause  existed.  We  found  that  the  pipe  from  the  kitchen 
sbk  had  become  disconnected  and  all  the  wash  water  was  running  under  the  house, 
l^^coming  stagnant  and  very  offensive.  Since  the  close  of  the  school  I  have  been  put- 
ting in  the  water-closets  authorized  for  the  dormitories,  and  necessarily  had  to  open 
lip  the  sewerage  to  make  connections.  I  found  the  entire  system  clogged  and  in  a 
▼.«ry  bad  condition,  no  cement  having  been  used  in  laying  the  tiling.  These  condi- 
tions necessitated  the  taking  up,  the  purchase  of  cement,  and  relaying  the  whole 
system.  I  also  found  no  traps  to  prevent  sewer  gas  from  escaping  into  the  building. 
\  bave  purchased  these  traps  and  now  have  about  completed  the  work,  greatly 
improving  sanitary  conditions. 

Aside  from  these  unfavorable  conditions  the  results  of  the  year's  work  in  school  are 
very  gratifying — ^the  advancement  is  much  greater  than  in  any  previous  year;  this 
P'^^iress  is  attributed  to  the  unremitting  labor  and  efforts  of  all  school  employees. 
^  school  has  been  unusually  well  supplied  with  vegetables ;  during  the  entire  school 
year  we  had  vegetables  every  day  while  school  was  in  session,  all  grown  on  the 
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school  farm  by  the  schoolboys  under  the  supervision  of  the  industrial  teacher,  and 
our  prospects  are  reasonably  good  to  be  well  supplied  for  tbe  coming  year,  though 
we  nave  been  and  are  now  suffering  a  considerable  drought  which  may  result 
unfavorably. 

During  the  vacation  I  have  used  all  the  paint  we  had  on  hand,  but  did  not  have 
sufficient  to  cover  more  than  half  the  surface  of  the  school  buildings.  This  work  will 
be  continued  as  soon  as  we  receive  the  paint  estimated,  which  work  is  very  necessary 
in  preserving  the  buildings. 

Agency  bnildingi.— All  agency  buildings  are  in  need  of  repairs,  and  unless  repaired 
soon  they  will  become  unfit  for  occupancy.  The  only  repairs  made  on  agency  property 
during  the  year  have  been  the  purchase  of  a  new  boiler  for  the  sawmill.  This  we 
ha^'e  in  place  and  it  works  finelv ;  but  we  still  have  another  attachment  to  the  mill 
that  is  entirely  worn  out — the  old  planer.    A  new  planer  is  much  needed. 

Leafing  allotted  lands. — While  it  is  the  expressed  purpose  of  the  Government  in 
dealing  with  the  Indian  to  induce  him  to  work  and  build  a  home,  there  are  so  many 
of  these  people  that  arc  unable  to  improve  their  land  that  it  would  be  far  better  for 
them  if  tneir  land  could  be  leased  for  the  full  term  allowed  by  law  for  improvementa 
only  than  to  let  it  remain  unimproved  and  unproductive,  which  must  be  the  case 
with  the  greater  portion  of  the  allotted  land.  Were  these  lands  in  cultivation  the 
rental  value  alone  would  do  more  toward  the  support  of  these  people  than  we  are 
now  deriving  from  them  with  all  the  labor  we  can  induce  them  to  do. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  thank  the  Indian  Office  for  their  prompt  action  in 
responding  to  our  request  and  the  uniform  kindness  with  which  we  have  been 
treated.    Much  of  our  success  has  resulted  from  your  actions. 
Very  respectfully, 

Bbal  Gaither, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  COMMISSIONEB  OF  Iin>iAN  Affaibs, 

WaehingUm,  D,  C. 


Beport  of  Superintbndent  of  Siletz  8cho<»l. 

SiLITZ  INDUBTBLLL  BOABDUfO  SCHOOL, 

SUetz  Agency,  Oreg.,  Augutt  t8, 1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Silets  industrial  boarding  school  for 
the  llscal  year  ended  Jane  30,  1895. 

I  took  charge  of  the  school  on  the  18th  of  last  September  and  found  an  insufficient  number  of 
emplovees,  who  were  putting  forth  every  effort,  doing  doable  and  sometimes  triple  work  to  maintain 
anything  like  order  and  discipline. 

The  total  enrollment  for  tbe  year  was  95—41  girls  and  54  boys.  The  greatest  number  in  attendance 
at  any  one  time  was  02.  The  attendance  for  the  year  by  quarters  was  as  follows:  First  quarter,  81 ; 
second  quarter,  88;  third  quarter,  91;  fourth  auarter,  89. 

S«hooiroom  workr— From  the  beginning  of  the  school,  on  the  first  day  of  this  year,  up  to  the  Ist  of 
March  there  were  many  changes  in  teachers,  and  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  school  work  under- 
stands the  result  of  firequent  changes  in  instructors;  but  fh>m  that  time  on  to  the  close  of  the  school 
excellent  work  was  done  in  the  schoolroom.  The  progress  was  equal  to  that  of  white  schools  in  sim- 
ilar grades.  The  pupils  were  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  grade  in  which  she  or  he  belonged. 
Promotions  were  carefully  and  judiciously  made,  with  an  "eye  single"  to  the  best  interest  of  the 

Snpil  and  school.  Text-books  were  used  as  closely  as  possible  according  to  the  course  of  study  as  laid 
own  by  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  schools. 

The  school  was  divided  into  six  grades.  Miss  Emma  Miller  having  the  three  in  the  primary  room  and 
Mr.  B.  Stillwell  havinff  charge  of  tne  three  in  the  advanced  room.  In  due  regard  for  Professor  Still- 
well,  I  must  say  that  oe  is  an  able  instructor  and  an  excellent  disciplinarian. 

The  children,  one  and  all,  use  the  English  language;  in  fact,  tnere  are  a  great.many  who  can  not 
speak  a  word  of  their  mother  tongue.  laid  not  at  any  time  hear  a  word  of  Sidian  language  spoken 
during  the  school  year,  and  it  is  a  fact  to  be  commended  that  not  once  was  there  an  occasion  to  use  or 
to  hear  that  old- tune  and  oft  repeated  command,  "Stop  talking  Indian,"  that  is  so  often  used  In  so 
many  Indian  schools  by  the  employees. 

Industrial  work.— Details  were  not  made  at  stated  times,  butat  irregular  intervals;  that  was  thought 
to  be  to  the  beet  interest  of  the  school.  As  a  rule,  these  boys  and  girls  are  willing  workers,  anxious 
to  do  and  always  delighted  to  show  how  well  they  can  do  their  work. 

The  girls  were  taught  to  sew.  dam,  patch,  knit,  and  quite  a  number  can  with  a  high  degree  of  exact- 
ness cut,  fit,  and  make  their  own  dresses  or  other  garments  firom  start  to  finish  without  any  assistance 
from  the  seamstress.  They  also  cut  and  made  pants  for  the  little  boys,  and  so  apt  are  they  that  they 
can  make  all  kinds  of  garments  equally  as  well  as  their  white  sisters,  who  have  better  advantages. 

Last  year  the  boys,  under  the  supervision  of  the  indostrial  teacher,  tended  and  raised  an  abundance 
of  pease,  beans,  cabbage,  carrots,  turnips,  and  potatoes.  They  produced  enough  potatoes  to  last  the 
school  the  entire  year,  and  the  prospect  for  another  good  crop  of  vegetables  is  very  flattering.  Besides 
doing  the  farm  and  garden  work  and  the  necessary  chores  about  the  school,  the  boys  were  regularly 
detafled  to  do  laundiy  work,  to  make  beds,  and  keep  their  dormitories  in  eood  order. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  15  cows  furnished  an  ample  supply  of  milk  and  butter,  and 
through  the  vacation  four  boys  remained  at  the  boarding  hall  to  milk  tne  cows  and  chum  the  butter, 
which  was  packed  away  for  the  school  for  next  winter. 

The  girls  are  so  proficient  in  oaring  for  the  milk  and  in  the  laundry,  kitchen,  and  dining-room  work 
and  the  keeping  of  their  dormitories  in  order,  and  in  fact  in  housework  in  general,  especially  the  older 
girls,  that  they  need  but  very  little  instroctlon  other  than  would  be  given  to  ordinary  girls. 
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The  bnildings  are  in  very  eood  repair  and  are  being  treated  to  a  coat  of  paint  both  inside  and  ont- 
fide.  I  aiB  a&>  glad  that  tne  sewerage  is  being  overhanled  during  the  vaoaiitn  and  water-closets 
^Meiin  the  donnitories  asid  tlie  atairwaya  for  fire  escapes  put  up,  as  recommended  by  Supervisor 

The  health  of  tbe  school  up  to  the  month  of  April  was  unnsually  good,  but  at  about  that  time  several 
children  were  confined  to  the  hospital,  and  so  on  up  to  the  close  of  the  school  there  were  from  two  to 
frarJB  tile  hospital  all  the  time.  And,  notwitbatanding  the  good  nursing  by  Mrs.  Newlen  and  the 
eloeest  attention  and  efficient  medical  aid  by  the  good  Dr.  Hajdin,  in  April  a  little  girl  succumbed  to 
the  dreaded  disease  of  consumption,  and  later  on,  in  June,  two  boys  who  nad  been  sent  home  sick  died. 
and  also  a  little  girl,  since  the  closing  of  the  school,  died  on  the  4th  of  July. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  want  to  thank  the  parents  of  the  children  and  the  other  kind  friends 
and  yoarself,  ia  behalf  of  the  employees  and  for  myself,  for  the  great  manifestation  of  kindness  and 
■wiitaute  given  in  times  of  sieknese  and  de^h.  And  I  also  want  to  say  that  at  no  time,  day  or 
nif  bt,  was  there  a  aingle  employee  bat  who  was  willing  to  do  even  more  than  her  or  his  part  to  assiat 
in  caring  for  the  siok. 

The  visit  of  Supervisor  Rakestraw  and  his  counsel  with  the  Indiana  laat  January,  followed  by  a 
visit  by  Inspector  McCermick,  who  was  *'  Alle  samee  like  Kakestraw,*'  had  a  wonderful  influence  on 
tbeoMBT  as  well  aa  the  younger  Indiana,  and  one  that  resulted  in  much  good  for  the  school  and 
wmij  in  general.    Come  agam,  gentlemen. 

aahtioaa  services. — A  union  Sunday  school  was  maintained  In  which  mest  of  the  employees  took 
part,  and  was  regularly  attended  every  Sunday  by  all  the  children.  The  superintendent  is  a  native, 
aid  the  exOToteee  were  aeimething  like  any  ordniarv  Sundav  school. 

Bev.  Mr.  Potter,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episoopal  Church,  raeaohed  every  third  Sunday  in  the 
msnung,  and  then  in  the  evening  and  on  the  Sundays  between  Mr. Tetter's  time  of  preachine  services 
were  conducted  either  by  U.  S.  Grant  or  John  Adams,  both  natives  and  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
E«iseopal  Church. 

KST.  Father  Bnoer  fluently  visited,  preached,  and  administered  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
GkUholis  portion  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation. 

Ib  eooolasion  I  want  to  thank  you  and  vour  clerk,  Mr.  James  Gaither,  for  your  willing  and  over-ready 
tm>port  and  encouragement  given  at  all  times  for  order  and  discipline;  also  the  employees  for  their 
w  in  the  management  of  the  school.  And,  last,  I  wish  to  say  that  much  of  the  success  of  the  school 
vMdaetotiie  enoo«nigem«it  and  commendations  received  at  your  office  from  the  Indian  Office  at 
WaahingtOB. 

Very  respectfully, 

Q.  W.  Mtbbs,  SuperinUndtnt, 

BmilGaitbbb, 

United  Statew  Jndimn  Agtni. 


REPORT  OF  UMATILLA  AGENCY. 

Umatilla  Agency,  Sepieniber  7,  1895. 

Snt:  I  hftTe  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Umatilla 
Agency. 

My  Indians  have  made  so  little  progress  during  the  last  vear  that  I  can  not  discover 
aay,  except  amoug  the  school  children.  Fully  one-third  of  the  adult  Indians  have 
retrograded,  and  uiat  oue-third  is  being  constantly  added  to  from  the  other  two- 
tbiids,  and  if  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  allowed  to  continue  it  will  not  be  amiss 
^  predict  that  within  a  very  few  years  the  whole  business  will  reach  the  end  of  its 
joamey.  Within  the  last  twelve  months  there  have  been  pawned,  or  ** soaked,"  as 
It  is  ciuled  here,  and  lost  about  $3,000  worth  of  saddles,  blankets,  and  other  pawn- 
able  things  by  Indians.  A  half  year's  rent  is  often  transmitted  from  an  Indian's 
pocket  into  a  saloon  keeper's  pocket  in  one  or  two  days.  When  his  rent  is  gone 
niB  saddle  goes,  too;  then  follows  his  wife's  blanket;  then  his  neighbor's  saddle, 
blanket,  etc.  The  minority  of  the  males  '* neither  toil  nor  spin;"  the  wife  digs 
roots, and,  like  Ruth  of  old,  ''gleans  after  the  harvesters,"  and  while  her  husband 
^nnks  and  sleeps  and  chats  on  the  streets  she  is  up  with  the  lark  rustling  and  hnst- 
ling  to  feed  and  to  clothe  him.  In  some  cases  she  has  given  up  the  job  and  hustles 
lorherself  and  children. 

'Hiere  is  but  one  way  to  improve  the  adult  Indian  and  teach  him  to  become  a  self- 
Nipporting  citizen,  and  that  is  to  advise  him  as  to  what  he  onght  to  do,  and  see  that 
jw  does  it.  But  the  time  for  doing  this  has  passed.  For  the  first  year  of  my  admin- 
istration I  adopted  this  rule.  The  Indian  and  I  thought  I  had  the  right  to  do  so, 
and  everything  worked  harmoniously  an^  satisfactorily,  and  I  entertained  great 
bopee  of  getting  the  former  to  work  on  their  allotments.  Within  the  past  year  it 
bas  been  discovered  that  the  allotted  Indian  is  a  full-fledged  citizen  of  the  United 
oUtes,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen.  He  is  no  longer  amenable  to 
we  agent  or  any  tribunal  on  the  reservation ;  no  one  on  the  reservation  has  authority 
to  control  him.  He  is,  if  tried  for  crime  at  all,  tried  by  the  civil  courts  outside  the 
'^^•tvation.  The  taxpayers^  who  sustain  the  courts,  naturally  ignore  as  much  as 
possible  his  misdemeanors  from  the  fact  that  he  is  no  taxpayer,  and  this  laxity  of 
law  must  necessarily  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian. 

Nor  does  the  Indian  seem  to  have  any  aspirations  to  better  his  condition.  The 
1^8t  vear  of  my  administration  I  thought  I  had  succeeded  in  arousing  in  him  a  spirit 
of  self-recognition.  I  have  often  been  consulted  in  reference  to  lumber  to  build 
^Hses  with,  BO  much  so  that  I  notified  the  Department  of  the  desire  of  my  Indians 
^  get  Inmber  with  which  to  improve  their  allotments,  and  have  been  authorized  to 
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make  an  estimate  for  a  sawmill.  About  that  time  the  courts  made  the  discovery  that 
the  allotted  Indian  was  a  citizen.  The  Indians  were  informed  by  me  that  I  had  author- 
ity to  estimate  for  a  sawmill.  They  soon  convened  a  council  consisting  of  all  the 
leadinglndians,  and  requested  that  no  sawmill  be  boucht,  bat  that  the  money  now 
in  the  Treasury  be  given  to  them  bo  they  could  do  wim  it  as  they  pleased.  I  con- 
sulted and  advised  with  them  as  much  as  was  possible,  and  became  convincsed  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  purchase  a  sawmill. 

For  all  this  the  Indian  is  not  to  blame.  I  am  fhlly  satisfied  that  le^slation  in  his 
behalf  has  been  based  on  roseate  reports  of  agents  as  to  his  progress  in  farming,  the 
amount  of  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  etc.,  raised  bv  him,  and  as  to  the  nomber  of 
Indians  speaking  and  understanding  the  English  language.  From  these  reports 
In<liau  societies  in  the  East  and  those  who  really  wanted  to  benefit  him  honestly 
thought  the  best  thing  to  do  for  him  was  to  make  him  a  citizen^  a  position  he  is 
utterly  incapable  of  filling.  It  turns  him  over  in  his  almost  primitive  state  of  i^o- 
ranee  into  the  hands  of  parties  who  religiously  think  that  there  are  no  good  Indians 
except  dead  ones  and  that  an  Indian  has  no  rights  which  a  white  man  is  bonnd  to 
respect. 

The  Indian  nas  two  enemies,  and  of  the  two  it  is  a  question  which  is  the  worst.  One 
is  the  ''set"  of  people  who  live  around  him;  the  other^  the  Eastern  Indian  societies, 
who  are  honestly  endeavoring  j;o  do  him  good.  But  I  will  venture  the  assertion,  with- 
out in  the  least  casting  auy  reflection  upon  the  intelligence  of  those  societies,  that 
they  know  nothing  of  hi  m  except  from  the  roseate  reports  of  agents  and  others.  The 
societies  seek  to  legislate  him  into  competency  to  citizenship  by  having  him  allotted. 
As  soon  as  his  allotment  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  act  of  1887,  known  as  the  Dawes  Act,  as  construed  by  the  courts,  he 
becomes  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  any  other  citizen.  I  believe  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  act  is  called 
"the  Dawes  emancipation  day."  So  far  as  a  great  majority  of  my  Indians  are  con- 
cerned, it  should  more  appropriately  be  called  ''the  Dawes  bondage  day,"  because 
the  drinking  ones  are  slaves  already,  and  those  who  do  not  drink  are  in  a  measure 
at  the  mercy  of  those  who  are  anything  but  their  fiiends. 

All  this  ought  to  have  been  avoided  by  not  conferring  citizenship  until  the  end  of 
the  twenty-five  years,  as  understood  by  the  Indian  and  as  implied  by  the  special 
act  of  1885,  under  which  he  is  allotted,  and  also  by  the  treaty.  To  continue 
guardianship  and  at  the  same  time  turn  him  over  to  the  State  make  complications 
which  will  be  a  source  of  much  trouble  and  vexation.  It  throws  'a  burden  npon  the 
State  and  county  to  prosecute  or  protect  him,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  attend  to 
these  civil  matters  without  taxing  him,  only  perhaps  as  to  his  personal  property, 
which  is  small ;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  the  taxpayers  will  be  slow  to  discipline 
him  should  an  emergency  demand  it.  AH  discipline  under  felony  ought  to  emanate 
from  the  reservation  authorities  as  long  as  he  has  an  agent  to  look  after  his  interests, 
until  the  United  States  shall  have  ceased  to  act  as  his  guardian,  and  when  the  State 
will  have  authority  to  take  full  charge  and  have  full  control  over  his  person  and 
property. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  the  agent's  duty  is  narrowed  down  to  the  leasing  of 
the  Indian  lands,  the  collecting  of  rents,  the  giving  of  advice,  and  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  order  through  the  civil  authorities.  The  agent  will  have  all  he  can  do  to  do 
that  much,  and  can,  if  ordinarily  honest,  save  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Indians. 
But  with  all  his  honesty  and  diligence  they  will  lose  a  great  deal.  The  main  end  in 
view,  however,  namely,  to  make  of  him  a  self-supporting  citizen  by  his  own  labor, 
will  never  be  accomplished,  for,  as  those  initiated  into  the  facts  concerning  the  real 
character  of  the  Indian  know,  he  is  a  subordinate  to  the  one  who  controls  nim;  and 
while  my  Indians  seem  to  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  me,  advice  is  seldom  acted 
upon  by  them  unless  I  see  it  acted  upon. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  Department's  position  on  the  sale  of  whisky  to  allotted 
Indians— that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law  to  sell  them  whisky,  although  allotted.  I  am 
also  aware  of  the  efforts  to  have  Congress  change  the  law  so  as  to  include  allotted 
Indians.  But  1  fear  that  if  the  law  is  made  plain  or  changed  so  as  to  include  allot- 
ted Indians  it  will  not  cure  the  evil  or  check  the  traffic.  The  Question  is  discussed 
among  lawyers  here  as  to  the  constitutionality  or  legality  of  the  law,  if  passed.    The 

Eoint  is  made  that  if  the  Indians  are  citizens  no  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn 
etween  them  and  any  other  citizens,  and  that  an  act  of  Congress  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  whisky  to  Frenchmen,  Germans,  negroes,  or  Indians,  or  to  citizens  of  any 
other  race,  would  be  null  and  void.  However,  I  sincerely  wish  and  hope  that  when 
Congress  aoes  change  the  law  so  as  to  include  allotted  Indians  it  will  cure  the  evil 
and  stop  the  traffic. 

If  the  Congress  that  passed  the  act  of  1887  (which  is  construed  as  conferring 
citizenship  upon  allotted  Indians)  was  at  that  time  fully  or  even  partly  aware  of 
the  true  condition  of  these  Indians  then  it  could  not  have  intended  that  act  to  con- 
fer upon  them  the  great  responsibility  of  citizenship;  and  to  construe  it  as  confer- 
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riDg  citizenship  upon  tbem  is  an  insnlt  to  the  intelligence  of  that  Congress.  A  more 
honest,  hamane,  and  intelligent  construction  would  be  that  Congress  intended  that 
at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  when  final  patent  issues  to  them  and  the  United 
States  relinqaisbes  all  control  over  their  person  and  property,  they  would  then 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leires  of  other  citizens. 

This  twenty-five  years'  limit  was,  in  my  opinion,  intended  as  a  formative  period 
in  which  the  Indian  was  to  be  taught  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
No  one  who  knows  the  adult  Indian  dreams  of  his  ability  to  become  competent  to 
exercise  the  duties  or  to  understand  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  even  after  the 
expiration  of  the  above  limit.  But  this  formative  period  was  intended  for  the  chil- 
dren, as  I  construe  the  law,  and  while  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  adult  my  hope  for  the  race  generally  has  been  centered  upon  the  children 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively. 

At  this  juncture  the  cooperation  of  the  courts  could  have  rendered  an  inestimable 
amount  of  valuable  service.  But  when  local  lawyers  and  agents  differ  and  the 
courts  constme  the  allotment  act  in  favor  of  the  local  lawyers,  losing  sight  of  or 
ignoring  the  hest  interests  of  the  Indian,  all  that  remains  for  me  to  do  is  to  bow 
with  reluctance  to  their  will  and  judgment. 

The  treaty,  which  was  ratified  March  8,  1859,  in  article  6  says,  with  reference  to 
the  Umatilla  Indians — 

*  •  *  and  he  [the  President]  may  at  any  time,  at  his  flisoretion.  after  snch  person  or  family  has 
made  location  on  toe  land  assigned  as  a  permanent  home,  istme  a  patent  to  such  person  or  family  for 
■nch  aaalKned  land,  conditioned  that  the  tract  shall  not  be  aliened  or  leased  for  a  longer  term  than  two 
years,  and  shaJl  be  exempt  from  levy,  sale,  or  forfeiture,  which  condition  shall  contiuue  in  force 
mitil  a  State  oonstitntion,  embracing  such  lands  within  its  limits,  shall  hare  been  formed  «nd  the  leg- 
ialatnre  of  the  State  shall  remove  toe  reMtriction :  Provided^  however.  That  no  State  l«>*;i8lature  shall 
TCTnore  the  restriction  herein  provided  for  without  the  consent  of  Congress :  And  provided  also,  That 
if  any  person  or  family  shall  at  any  time  neglect  or  refuse  to  occupy  or  till  a  portion  of  the  land 
assi^ed  and  on  which  they  have  located,  or  shall  roam  from  place  to  place,  indicating  a  desire  to 
abandon  hia  home,  the  President  mav,  if  the  patent  shall  have  been  issued,  cancel  the  assignment, 
etc.    (Revision  of  Indian  Treaties,  p.  991.) 

Thus,  from  the  treaty  of  1859  it  seems  that  the  understanding  then  was  that  after 
this  ''  location  "  or  **  assignment ''  of  land  had  been  made,  if  the  Indian  did  not  make 
the  land  his  home  and  roamed  about  that  the  President  could  revoke  the  patent. 

Then  comes  theact  of  1885,  under  which  these  Indians  ore  allotted,  or  under  which 
they  have  '*  located''  or  have  been  "assigned,"  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  1859. 
About  three  years  have  passed  since  this  ''location''  or  ''assignment"  has  taken 
place  and  numbers  of  those  who  were  "  assigned  '*  have  neglected  to  occupy  or  till 
a  portion  of  the  land  assigned  and  have  "roamed  from  place  to  place.''  Suppose 
the  President  were  to  cancel  the  assignment,  and  I  think  under  the  treaty  he  can, 
wonld  that  particular  Indian  be  a  citizen  then  ?  If,  as  construed  by  the  courts,  the 
assignment  or  allotment  makes  a  citizen  of  him,  I  presume  that  revoking  or  cancel- 
ing the  patent  will  deprive  him  of  his  citizenship.  This  is  a  position  that  can  not 
be  taken  against  any  other  citizen. 

Ai}  to  the  claim  that  the  act  of  1887  is  the  one  that  made  him  a  citizen,  I,  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  superiors  in  office  and  in  wisdom,  do  not  think  so,  for  the  subjects 
proposed  for  citizenship  did  not  want  it  and  were  not  competent  for  it.  In  fact,  they 
insist  that  they  were  assured  they  would  not  be  citizens  until  the  end  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  I  agree  with  them  that  they  ought  not  to  be  citizens  before  the  end  of  the 
twenty-iiv©  years.    Section  5  of  that  act  reads : 

That  npon  the  approval  of  the  allotments  provided  for  in  this  act  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he 
■Mil  canse  patents  to  issue  therefor  in  the  name  of  the  allottees,  which  patents  shall  be  of  the  legal 
wect,  and  declare  that  the  United  States  does  and  will  hold  the  land  thus  allotted,  for  the  periocTof 
twenty-five  years,  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indian  to  whom  such  allotment  shall 
hsvebeen  made,  or,  in  case  of  his  decease,  of  his  heirs  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory 
where  such  land  is  located,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  said  period  the  United  States  will  convey 
toe  same  by  patent  to  said  Indian,  or  his  heirs  as  aforesaid,  in  fee,  discharged  of  said  trust,  etc. 

Thus  Congress  in  passing  the  law  provides,  first,  that  the  Secretary  shall  issue  to 
the  Indian  a  patent  which  is  simply  a  guaranty  that  the  United  States  will  hold  the 
land  for  twenty-five  years  for  his  sole  use  and  benefit  (this  is  the  formative  period), 
*iid  then,  after  the  expiration  of  that  terra,  the  United  States  "will  convey"  that 
land  " by  patent "  to  the  Indian  or  to  his  heirs.  The  first  is  a  trust  patent;  the 
Becond  a  deed  to  the  land.    Why  this  trusteeship,  if  by  "  allotment  only  "  he  is  made 

*  ^^1^7  privileged  citizen f  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  person  enjoying  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen  is  able  to  manage  his  own  afi'airs  without  a 
guardian  or  trustee! 

J^ow,  section  6  of  the  act  which  is  construed  as  conferring  citizenship  npon  the 
allotted  Indian  reads : 

/^t  upon  the  completion  of  said  allotments  and  the  patenting  of  th.  lands  to  said  allottees,  each 
W  *3®'7  member  of  the  respective  bands  or  tribes  of  Indians  U)  whom  allotments  have  been  made 
fokubave  tbie  benefit  of  and  be  subject  to  the  lawa,  both  civil  and  criminal,  of- the  State  or  Territory 
to  wJiic|iaie;yniay  reside.  ^  -t  ~» 
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This  section  plainly  states  that  there  are  two  things  essential  in  making  a  oitisen 
of  an  Indian^  namely :  In  the  first  place  he  must  he  akUotted,  and,  if  there  be  no  cause 
for  withholding  final  patent,  then,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-five  years  following  the 
approval  of  the  allotment,  'Hhe  patenting  of  the  lands  to  said  allottees^  follows, 
which  latter  act  makes  citizens  oi  each  and  every  member,  etc. ;  and  undsr  sections 
of  the  same  act  the  President  may,  in  stated  cases,  in  his  discretion,  extend  the  period 
for  the  patenting  of  the  lands  to  said  allottees. 

This  discretion  ot  the  President,  as  I  construe  the  act,  must  have  been  considered 
a  necessary  provision,  because  Congress  either  had  doubts  as  to  whether  some  of  the 
allottees  will,  even  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-five  years,  be  competent  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness and  to  perform  the  duties  of  citizens,  or  was  fully  aware  to  the  contrary.  This 
is  and  always  will  be  my  construction  of  the  act;  and  any  other  construction  makes 
an  agent's  duties  uncertain,  turns  a  less  than  semicivilized  race  adrift  as  citizens, 
and,  from  my  point  of  view,  it  is  in  violation  of  the  treaty  and  the  statutes,  so  much 
so  when,  after  nearly  two  years  spent  in  an  honest  effort  to  raise  the  Indian  a  little 
higher  in  the  scale  of  progress  and  civilization,  I  see  that  he  is  an  easy  prey  to  those 
who  have  not  his  welfare  uppermost  at  heart.  I  shall  be  glad  if  in  the  ftitnre  I  will 
be  able  to  say  my  sympathy  had  warped  my  better  judgment  and  that  the  confeurriBg 
of  citizenship  upon  the  Indian  was  for  his  best. 

Marriagsi  and  allotments. — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  marrying  according  to  law  is 
ignored  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation.  Legally  speaking,  I 
am  satisfied  that  one-half  or  two- thirds  of  them  are  living  in  adultery  according  to 
the  law  of  the  State^  but  according  to  Indian  custom  they  are  not,  nor  do  wey 
apprehend  anything  immoral  about  it.  Here  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  view 
they  takeot  what  we  term  *  illegal  cohabitation:"  An  Indian,  Grover  Cleveland  by 
name,  was  married  legally  to  a  woman  by  the  Catholic  priest.  Pretty  soon  the 
couple  separated,  or  were  ''divorced'^  according  to  Indian  custom,  which  maybe 
summed  up  in  these  few  words :  If  either  wants  to  separate  they  separate,  and  that 
ends  it.  Grover  then  took  another  woman  unto  himself.  The  case  was  brought  up 
before  the  Indian  court.  They  fined  him  $50,  and,  unable  to  pay,  he  went  to  work  out 
the  fine.  One  day  I  had  him  brought  into  my  office  and  proposed  to  him  to  release 
him  if  he  would  agree  not  to  live  with  the  woman  until  he  oould  get  a  divorce  from 
his  legal  wife  and  then  marry  the  other  woman  according  to  the  law.  The  costs  and 
lawyer's  fee  here  in  divorce  cases  are  generally  not  less  than  $100,  and  so  I  informed 
him.  His  reply  was  that  this  is  simply  a  trick  of  the  whites  to  exact  money  from 
the  Indians,  and  he  would  not  accept  my  proposition.  He  served  out  his  time  and 
has  been  living  with  the  other  woman  ever  since. 

So  far  as  virtue  in  its  true  sense  is  concerned  I  believe  these  Indians  will  oompare 
favorably  with  any  other  race.  They  sincerely  believe  that  mode  of  life  to  be  all 
right,  that  if  a  man  and  a  woman  can  not  live  agreeably  together,  they  should  sepa- 
rate and  try  others.  One  man  will  in  twenty  years  have  from  one  to  twenty  wives, 
and  the  woman,  in  some  cases,  as  many  husbands,  with  no  divoree  during  tne  time. 
They  can  perceive  no  moral  wrong  in  this.  **  It  is  the  Indian  way,"  they  say,  "  and 
you  don't  nave  to  pay  out  any  money  for  it,  and  therefore  it  is  the  wisest,  best,  and 
cheapest  way."  I  mention  this  mainly  to  draw  your  attention  to  another  important 
fact  partly  growing  out  of  this  practice  among  them.  As. to  the  remedy  for  this 
evil,  the  preachers  and  outside  courts  will  have  their  hands  full  of  it.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  advise  them  to  marry  according  to  law. 

The  special  act  of  1885,  known  as  the  Slater  Act,  is  the  one  under  which  these 
Indians  were  allotted.  That  act  gave  to  the  husband  160  acres,  and  to  the  wife 
nothing.  The  children  were  allotted  40  acres  and  80  acres,  according  to  their  ages. 
Thus  all  women  who  happened  to  be  encumbered  with  a  husband  at  the  time  of 
allotment  obtained  no  land  in  their  own  name.  The  law,  I  presume,  intended  the 
160  acres  for  the  husband  and  wife  for  a  home.  But  as  soon  as  the  husband  becomes 
tired  of  his  spouse  he  ^'puts  her  away  and  takes  ahother  unto  himself."  Then  the 
wife  he  happened  to  have  at  the  time  of  allotment  remains  without  land. 

Since  I^  have  been  in  charge  of  this  agency  I  have  been  collecting  the  rent  and 
dividing  it  between  the  allotted  man  ana  the  wife  he  had  at  the  time  of  allotment^ 
and  so  far  there  has  been  no  trouble,  this  method  seeming  satisfactory  to  both  par- 
ties. But  how  long  it  will  work  satisfactorily  is  an  open  question.  Very  recenuv  I 
have  been  informed  that  some  of  the  men  were  going  to  demand  all  the  rent  tor 
themselves.  Perhaps  I  will  be  enjoined  by  the  courts  from  paying  the  woman  any- 
thing. But  whether  I  will  be  enjoined  or  not,  the  near  future  will  find  these  women 
adrirt,  without  land  or  any  other  honorable  means  of  support. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject:  The  man  was  allotted  160  acres;  the  woman  nothing. 
The  woman,  whom  we  call  wife  No.  1  from  the  fact  that  she  was  l^e  wife  at  the  time 
of  allotment,  is  cast  away,  as  they  express  it,  and  wife  No.  2, 3,  or  whatever  the  num- 
ber may  happen  to  be,  reigns,  or  rather  serves,  where  No.  1  served  at  the  time  of 
allotment.  The  man  dies.  Which  of  the  women  is  the  legal  heiress!  I  am  aware 
that  this  land  will  descend  according  to  the  laws  of  Oregon,  and  it  is  reasonably 
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ein  how  property  descendB  in  Oregon  among  whites,  or  among  Indians  irlio  are 
aUy  maiTied.  But  in  cases  where  there  are  several  wives  and  no  leeftl  marriaoe 
with  any,  it  is  not  at  all  *' reasonably  plain/'  and  any  way  I  look  at  it  I  see  tronble 
bend  for  the  woman  who  happened  to  be  called  a  wife  at  the  time  of  allotment. 

The  proper  heirs  in  a  number  of  oases,  besides  the  ones  mentioned,  are  hard  to 
iscertaln  among  the  fnll  bloods.  On  the  allotting  roll  some  appear  as  son,  danshter, 
brother,  or  whatever  it  is,  when  upon  investigation  I  find  no  relationship  existing 
between  the  allottee  who  is  dead  and  the  ones  enrolled  as  relatives.  In  a  nnmber  of 
cases  I  have  advised  that  they  go  to  the  courts  and  have  the  heirs  declared  by 
decree.  Bnt  this  method  is  so  expensive  that  I  think  I  will  abandon  it^  bnt  will 
iovestiffate  elach  case  myself  nnd  make  a  record  of  it  so  that  when  the  time  comes 
for  iastung  final  patent  there  will  be  at  least  a  signboard  to  go  by. 

ftstifties. — I  find  by  experience  that  the  statistics  given  each  year  are  nncer- 
tain,  misleading,  and,  in  a  great  many  instances,  mere  guesswork.  For  instance, 
irader  the  question  of  **  tons  of  hay  raised  by  Indians,"  I  answer :  1,000.  This  is  only 
an  estimate,  and  there  is  no  way  to  get  at  the  right  figures  except  by  appointing 
eeme  one  and  paying  him  to  go  over  the  reservation  and  weigh  the  nay  raised.  And 
after  all  there  would  be  nncertainty  about  it,  for  in  a  number  of  cases  the  Indian 
hires  the  white  man  that  rents  his  land  to  sow,  cut,  and  stack  also  his  (the  Indian's) 
hay.  So  with  cordwood  sold.  The  majority  hire  white  men  to  cut  it,  and,  in  some 
cases,  to  haul  it  to  market. 

My  statistics  show  25,000  bushels  of  wheat  raised  by  Indians.  Only  about  1,000 
of  this  quantity  was  raised  by  full-blood  Indians.  A  few  mixed  bloods  raise  the 
balance.  Bnt  all  who  are  allotted  are  classed  as  Indians.  There  are  some  white 
men  married  to  allotted  women  who  raise  wheat,  and  the  amount  raised  by  them 
would  mn  the  flgnree  up  to  50,000  bushels.  But  as  the  allottees  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  raising  thereof  I  do  not  include  it  in  my  statistics. 

On  account  of  dry  weather,  there  having  been  no  rain  since  April  to  amount  to 
anything,  spring  wheat  is  nearly  a  failure.  Fall-sown  wheat  is  fairly  good.  The 
dry  season  has  cnt  down  the  potato  and  fall  vegetable  crop  at  least  one  half  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  last  year. 

The  statistics  show  6,000  horses.  This  is,  of  course,  estimated.  I  have  not  fbnnd 
any  Indian  yet  that  knows  how  many  he  does  own,  but  I  am  satisfied  from  observa- 
tion that  the  estimate  is  not  too  high.  However,  I  do  not  believe  all  the  6,000  horses 
conld  be  sold  for  $6,000,  for,  with  very  few  exceptions,  t)iey  are  what  is  called  here 
the  eaynse  ponies,  and  are  not  good  for  anything  except  for  riding.  Bnt  few  can  be 
worked  to  buggies. 

The  Indiau  does  not  eat  hog  meat  or  domestic  fowl  much,  and  takes  no  interest  in 
the  raising  of  hogs  or  poultry,  so  that  outside  of  the  mixed  bloods  there  are  bnt  very 
few  Indians  who  raise  hogs  or  chickens. 

1  am  aware  that  this  is  not  a  good  showing,  bnt  for  the  information  of  those  who 
<k^  eager  to  know  the  true  condition  of  these  Indians  I  will  say  that  I  have  it  from 
most  reliable  sources  that  the  Indians  have  done  this  year  as  well  as  they  ever  did. 

The  question  will  naturally  present  itself  to  all  who  are  interested  in  his  behalf, 
**Can  not  his  industrial  habits  be  improved?"  To  this  question  I  answer  candidly 
that,  BO  far  as  the  adnlt  Indian  is  concerned,  with  his  citizenship  and  surroundings, 
I  do  not  think  it  can.  These  Indians  will,  as  a  rule,  retrograde  in  industry  under  the 
exlstinj^  conditions.  The  average  Indian,  so  far  as  business  is  concerned,  will  com- 
pare with  the  average  country  boy  at  10  or  12  years  of  age.  He  has  no  business 
capacity,  no  habits  of  economy  or  industry.  The  single  horse  and  plow  is  a  thing 
of  the  past  in  this  country.  The  cradle  is  no  longer  used  by  the  farmer.  Wheat  is 
worked  firom  the  seeding  to  the  sacking  by  costly  machinery,  and  $2,000  would  be  a 
wnall  sum  to  buy  machinery  to  farm  160  acres  with.  The  full-blood  Indian  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  allotments  has  no  improvements  acquired  by  his  own  labor.  The  only 
improvements  on  the  allotment  is  in  most  cases  a  two- wire  fence,  put  there  by  the 
white  renter.  A  well  of  water  and  a  house  would  be  a  necessity  for  him  to  start 
farming  on,  were  it  even  with  but  one  horse  and  plow.  With  his  habits  of  economy, 
however,  very  few  will  ever  accumulate  money  enough  to  dig  the  well  and  bnild  the 
honse,  and  yet  this  is  the  most  advantageous  county  in  Oregon  for  aperson  with 
ordinary  economy  and  industry  to  make  a  decent  living  by  farming.  The  majority 
of  the  Indians  live  along  the  water  courses  in  tepees,  constructed  after  the  pattern 
adopted  by  their  forefathers,  and  dress  also  "  in  the  good  old  fashion,"  as  in  the  days 

of  yore.    I  mention  this  simply  to  show  how  slow  the  Indian  is  to  change  his  habits 

If  I  could  be  the  means  of  getting  him  on  his  allotment  and  of  inducing  him  to 

Qse  snfBcient  industry  to  support  himself  and  family  by  his  own  labor,  I  would  enter- 

^in  no  fears  for  his  future  j  and  had  anything  been  done  toward  that  end  when  it 

JQght  to  have  been  done  and  when  it  could  have  been  done,  the  Indian  would  now 

he  where,  as  it  is,  he  never  will  be,  on  a  fair  way  to  become  a  self-supnorting  citizen. 

°J*ae  the  adult  Indian  is  now  left  to  himself,  so  he  will  be  when  final  patent  issues. 

^^7  in  a  rery  short  space  of  time,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  title  to  his  land 
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will  pass  over  to  the  sharks  who  have  heen  lurking  and  halting,  and  lying  and  wait- 
ing many  a  year  for  the  great  emancipation  day  of  the  Indian,  and  the  latter  will 
become  an  outcast  and  a  vagabond  in  the  land  of  his  fathers. 

Edacational  work. — The  educational  work  in  the  past  year  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. It  has  been  my  good  ibrtune  so  far  to  be  a  s(>ranger  to  any  trouble  amon^ 
school  employees.  The  relations  between  the  school  snperin tender t,  and  mysel  f  have 
been  most  cordial,  and  both  Miss  Gaither,  superintendent  of  the  Government  school, 
and  Father  Chinale,  superintendent  of  the  Kate  Drexel  contract  school,  have  coop- 
erated fully  with  me  in  carrying  out  any  suggestions  for  the  building  up  of  toe 
schools  and  the  iinprovement  of  the  Indians  generally. 

1  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Government  school  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
conducted  boarding  school  in  the  Indian  service.  For  this  I  do  not  claim  the  honor; 
it  is  due  to  Miss  Gaither*s  untiring  ener^,  indomitable  perseverance,  excellent  exec- 
utive ability,  uniform  kindness,  impartiality,  and  ladylike  ways  and  manners.  All 
the  teachers  and  employees  have  devoted  their  time  and  energy  to  the  advancement 
of  the  children  in  the  different  lines,  never  complaining  of  overwork  or  anything 
else.  They  did  all  they  could  to  make  the  children  happy  and  contented,  and  have  been 
self-sacrificing  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  chilareu  intrusted  in  their  care.  I 
have  never  seen  children  better  contented,  more  agreeable,  or  easier  controlled.  Tb  is 
year  quite  a  number  would  have  preferred  to  remain  at  the  school  than  to  go  home 
for  vacation,  a  thing  heretofore  unknown. 

In  the  firat  part  of  this  report  I  say :  "^  My  Indians  have  made  so  little  progress  in 
the  past  year  that  I  can  not  discover  any  except  among  the  school  children.*'  Let 
me  add  now  that  this  is  a  fact  deserving  special  attention  and  worthy  of  admiration. 
Boys  and  girls  who  had  never  been  to  school  and  could  not  talk  a  word  of  English, 
and  who  would  hide  their  faces  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  now  meet  me  with  a  smile, 
the  boys  tipping  their  hats,  with  a  **Good  morning,  Mr.  Harper,"  "or  good  evening.** 
as  the  case  may  be.  This  is  really  onconraging.  Little  tots,  4  and  5  years  old,  learn- 
ing in  one  year  to  speak  English  and  to  spell  is,  I  think,  doing  well.  Of  course 
they  do  not  learn  as  much  spelling  and  reading  as  white  children  do  during  the 
same  time,  but  the^  learn  as  much  as  white  children  would  if  they  had  to  learn  the 
English  as  the  Indian  children  have  to  do.  For  further  information  your  attention 
is  called  to  Miss  Gaither's  report,  herewith  inclosed. 

I  often  see  in  reports  and  in  interviews  with  Indians  that  the  parents  are  anxious 
to  have  their  children  educated.  My  observations  here  convinced  me  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  reverse  is  true,  and,  if  left  entirely  with  the  parents,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  they  would  not  send  their  children  to  school  at  all.  Here  is  where  I  fear  citi- 
zenship will  do  them  the  most  harm.  If  it  is  unlawful  to  send  x>olice  out  and  force 
a  white  citizen's  child  to  go  to  school,  it  is  contended  that  the  same  law  is  also 
applicable  to  the  child  of  an  Indian  citizen.  This  point  should  be  accorded  more 
than  ordinary  attention.  If  the  children  are  not  sent  to  school  and  can  not  be 
brought  to  school  either,  where  they  could  be  taught  something  about  how  to  make 
themselves  self-supporting,  and  partially  at  least  qualified  for  citizenship,  the  sooner 
the  Gk>vernment  abandons  all  agencies  and  schools  on  reservations  where  the  Indians 
happen  to  be  allotted  the  better.  Advice  will  not  avail  to  get  them  to  school  when 
the  parents  fully  learn  that  no  one  has  authority  to  see  that  they  act  upon  advice. 
There  are  many  who  will,  perhaps,  send  their  children  voluntarily,  but  the  "blanket** 
Indian  never  will.  As  to  the  children  who  have  been  to  school  already,  they  will, 
instead  of  becoming  infatuated  with  school  life,  gradually  fall  into  a  state  of  discon- 
tentedness  and  apathy  to  the  school  they  so  dearly  loved.  The  children  arriving  at 
school  age  are  the  ones  to  insist  on  being  sent  to  school,  and  the  best  results  will 
follow.  Those  coming  to  school  at  12  to  16,  their  parents  having  resorted  to  all  kinds 
of  subterfuge  to  keep  them  out  until  that  age,  are  not  at  all  the  very  best  scholars. 

The  question  of  the  State's  taking  charge  of  the  Indian  education  and  extending 
the  common  school  system  over  reservations  where  Indians  are  allotted  is  being  dis- 
cussed by  some  and  advocated  by  others.  The  same  difficulty  would  of  course  con- 
front the  State  that  is  about  to  confront  the  United  States:  There  will  be  no  com- 
pulsory power  to  bring  the  children  to  school, and  the  "citizen"  parents  will  surely 
not  be  overanxious  to  send  them  there.  Well,  the  State,  not  receiving  any  taxes 
Arom  the  Indian,  will  perhaps  not  exert  itself  much  to  build  schoolhouses  or  offer 
inducements  that  the  children  may  be  brought  to  school. 

The  Kate  Drexel  School,  conducted  by  Father  Chinale,  is  much  improved  in  the  last 
two  years.  They  have  very  nice  and  well-arranged  buildings,  and  a  good  system  of 
waterworks.  Order  and  neatness  are  apparent  in  every  department,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  many  a  useful  lesson  in  practical  agriculture,  general  housework, 
and  self-reliance. 

Employesi.— There  is  so  much  dependent  upon  good,  efficient,  and  willing  em- 
]>loyees,  and  so  little  can  be  accomplished  without  them,  that  I  feel  personally 
indebted  to  all  the  employees  of  the  school  and  of  the  agency.  I  have  lelt  free  to 
call  on  anyone  of  them  at  any  time,  day  or  night,  for  the  performance  of  any  neces- 
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Kiry  work,  with  the  assurance  that  the  call  would  be  responded  to  by  their  best 
efforts. 

During  the  year,  Inspector  McCormick  honored  us  with  a  visit  of  a  few  days. 
From  him  I  received  many  valuable  suggestions^  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  him 
come  often. 

Very  respectfully, 

GEOK(iE   W.    HARPER. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaihs. 


Report  op  Superintendent  of  Umatilla  School. 

Umatilla  Ikdustrial  Boabding  School, 

Pendleton,  Oreg.,  July  10, 1895. 
Sat:  I  hare  the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith  the  second  annual  report  of  the  work  of  this  school. 
The  capacity  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  100  children,  as  is  thought  at  the  Indian  Office. 
The  diniiif  room  and  schoolrooms  could  accommodate  that  number,  but  the  dormitories  and  playrooms 
not  more  than  75. 

We  have  a  healthy  set  of  children.   Fifty  of  them  are  between  the  ages  of  4  and  12  years.    Next  year 
maoy  more  small  ones  will  be  added  to  our  number. 

After  the  children  enter  school  many  of  them  do  not  go  to  their  homes  during  the  year.    Their  par- 


from  the  school,  three  of  whom  stayed  away 


ents  come  often  to  see  them,  and  rarely  ever  ask  to  have  them  eo  home  to  spend  toe  night.    They 
seem  ratified  to  know  that  their  children  are  so  contented  and  bapnv. 

Daring  the  entire  year  only  six  pupils  have  run  away  fr 
one  night  and  returned  the  following  day  without  having  to  be  sent  for. 

The  school  has  done  well  in  every  aepartment,  owing  to  the  efficient  and  interested  employees.  The 
boys  deserve  special  mention.  In  previous  years  the  girls  have  surpassed  them,  both  in  their  classes 
and  work:  but  this  past  year  the  boys  have  equaled  the  girls.  Their  success  is  greatly  due  to  the 
efforts  and  untiring  energy  of  Mr.  Clemmer,  the  industrial  teacher. 

Through  the  spi^g  and  summer  they  plowed  80  acres  of  land  and  sowed  40  acres  of  it  in  wheat  for 
hay;  t^e  other  40  were  summer-fallowed  Tor  next  year's  crop.  They  also  cultivated  a  large  garden, 
which  would  have  produced  vegetables  enough  to  supply  the  school  had  it  rained;  but  owing  to  the 
very  dr^  season  I  fear  the  garden  will  not  be  a  success.  Last  year  a  great  quantity  of  vegetables  of 
every  kind  was  raised,  more  than  enough  to  supply  the  school. 

Foot  acres  of  alfalfa  were  sown  in  the  sprins ;  the  yard  was  also  sown  in  blue  iptMS  and  clover ;  trees 
were  planted,  but  owing  to  the  dry  weatner  the  grass,  alfalfa,  and  trees  have  died. 

The  windmill  furnishes  only  enough  water  to  supply  the  school.  If  the  yard  and  garden  were  irri- 
gated we  would  then  have  a  beautif^  place.  The  soil  is  very  rich  and  productive.  We  could  have  a 
nice  sod  of  grass  in  the  yard.  Trees,  nowers,  and  fruit,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  vegetation,  will  grow  here 
if  hrigated. 

The  schoolroom  work  ot  the  past  year  was  very  satisfactory.  The  children  showed  marked 
fanprorement  in  their  studies,  alao  their  singing  and  marching.    The  school  is  now  well  graded. 

We  had  four  public  entertainments  within  the  year,  at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  February  22,  and 
May  9.  The  children  acquitted  themselves  well  at  these  entertainments  and  could  not  have  been 
surpassed  by  white  children.  We  were  gratified  that  Mr.  McCormick,  United  States  Indian  inspector. 
was  preeent'at  our  May  exhibition.  We  are  always  pleased  to  have  the  officials  visit  our  schools  and 
see  our  work. 

We  have  an  organised  Sunday  school,  in  which  the  children  take  great  interest.  At  our  evening 
aoBg  service  the  children,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  recite  from  the  Bible  verses  which  they 
usually  learn  Sunday  afternoon.  This  is  optional  with  them.  At  first  only  a  very  few  would  have 
Terses,  now  neariy  every  child  has  a  verse  or  a  commandment  which  he  deliehts  in  repeating.  Many 
of  their  parents  attend  these  services  and  seem  to  ei\joy  them,  although  thej'  understand  but  little 
EoElish. 

¥oT  the  past  six  months  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  ministers  of  Pendleton  have  taken  turns 
in  holding  service  for  the  children  one  evening  in  each  week.  These  services  have  been  greatly 
enjoyed  by  them,  and  I  think  much  good  has  been  the  result. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  remarkable.  Both  years  I  have  been  here  we  have  bad  but  little 
sickness.  I  attribute  It  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  school,  the  children,  and  the  great  care  which  is 
taken  of  them,  also  the  well-prepared  food  and  the  thorough  ventilation  of  the  house. 

In  March  Captain  Kichards,  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  and  a  few  of  his  men  were  sent  to  this  agency. 
Captain  Kichards  took  an  interest  in  the  school;  he  allowe4  his  sergeant  to  drill  both  the  boys  and 
girls  every  day  during  his  stay.  These  drills  were  very  helpful  ana  were  continued  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Two  companies  were  organized  by  the  sergeant,  each  havini^  its  captain  and  lieutenants  chosen 
from  the  school.  These  officers  took  pride  and  interest  in  drilling  their  companies,  also  in  having 
them  march  to  their  meals  and  school  in  the  proper  manner;  they  also  kept  them  quiet  in  the  dormi- 
tories when  they  retired  at  night.  The  walk  and  carriage  of  many  of  the  pupils  were  greatly  improved 
by  these  drills  and  exercises. 

Mr.  Harper,  the  agent,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  school  and  aids  it  in  every  possi- 
ble way. 

Thanking  the  Indian  Office  for  its  liberal  support,  I  am,  very  respectfully 

Molub  V.  Gaithbr,  SuperinUndent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  WARM  SPRINGS  AGENCY. 

Warm  Springs  Indian  Agency,  Oreo.,  August  IS,  1895, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  this  agency  for  the  fiscal 

year  ended  June  30, 1895. 
I  arrived  here  October  10, 1894,  and  assumed  charge  November  1,  finding  affairs  in 

good  romniBg  order.    Mv  predecessor  deserves  the  credit  of  clearing  this  agency  of 
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dishonest  people  who  had  been  here  for  many  years,  and  who  practically  ensUT«d  a 
large  part  of  these  Indians  by  holding  them  in  debt  through  many  an  improper  meias. 
Popnlatioii. — This  year's  census  is  smaller  than  that  of  1894.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  I  found  only  76  Pi-Utes,  whereas  last  year  114  were  reported.  There 
is  also  a  decrease  of  36  in  the  total  number  of  Wascoes,  Teninos,  John  Days,  etc.  I 
am  wholly  unable  to  account  for  this  decrease  in  the  population  of  this  resenration, 
and  can  only  lay  it  to  some  mistake  in  the  taking  and  compiling  of  last  year's  cen- 
svLB,  as  I  am  positive  that  the  total  population  does  not  exoeeid  945  people,  the  number 
found  by  this  year's  census,  as  given  below.  No  other  fact  can  explain  such  a  dif- 
ference, for  the  births  and  deaths  for  the  past  year  balance  each  other,  and  but  a 
very  few  Indians  have  left  the  reservation  permanently  since  the  last  census  waa 
taken.    The  population  is  subdivided  as  follows: 

Warm  Springs 506 

Wascoes,  Teninos,  John  Days,  Deschutes 364 

Pi-Utes 76 


Total 945 


Males  over  18  years 277 

Males  under  18  years 178 

Total  males 455 


Females  above  16  years 846 

Females  under  16  years 144 

Total  females 4flO 

Location  and  climate. — This  reservation  is  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cat- 
cade  Mountains,  the  west  boundary  running  on  the  summit  of  the  moantains,  and 
the  east  being  the  Deschutes  Kiver,  the  area  thus  inclosbd  comprising  a  great  deal 
of  mountainous,  rocky,  and  timber  land,  with  but  a  few  creek  bottoms  suitable  to 
successful  gardening.  Owing  to  this  situation,  the  climate  is  too  severe  for  the 
usual  production  of  varied  crops.  Winter  lasts  generally  iive  months,  followed  by  a 
short,  not  summer,  which  has  occasional  frosts  in  the  night.  The  last  frost  occurred 
as  late  as  July  6.  Under  such  conditions  crops  can  not  safely  be  raised,  and  as  a 
consequence  nearly  all  the  garden  truck  was  destroyed  as  usual. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  crops  of  many  Indians  were  a^iu  ruined  by  crickets.  This 
has  now  been  the  case  for  several  years  and  is  certainly  very  discouraging.  This 
destruction  of  crops  by  crickets  takes  place  only  on  that  portion  of  the  reservation 
lying  north  of  the  Warm  Springs  River,  all  the  land  to  the  south  of  that  stream 
being  entirely  free  from  those  pests.  The  land  thus  infested  is  the  portion  allotted 
to  the  Warm  Springs  tribe,  ana  tho  slow  progress  of  these  Indians  toward  a  state  of 
civilization  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  annual  destruction  of  their  crops  and  the 
consequent  distress  and  discouragement  attendant  thereon.  Notwithstanding  this 
drawback,  the  Indians  seem  cheerful  and  will  try  again  and  again.  They  generally 
succeed  in  raising  a  large  quantity  of  ha)-,  however. 

Under  authority  from  the  Indian  Othcc,  I  lent  a  number  of  the  plows  on  hand, 
which  are  carried  on  paper  as  school  plows,  to  those  of  the  Indians  who  did  not 
possess  such  implements  in  order  to  assist  them  in  putting  in  their  crops,  and  to 
encourage  those  who  have  not  as  yet  begun  to  farm  their  allotments  to  make  a 
beginning.  As  a  consequence  quite  a  large  amount  of  new  land  was  plowed  for 
the  first  time,  and  some  of  the  poorer  Indians,  principally  the  Pi-Utee,  were  enabled 
to  put  sufficient  land  under  cultivation  to  produce  small  crops  of  hay  and  grain. 

Improvements. — ^Durin^  tho  past  year  a  commodious  storehouse  and  commiasary  and 
a  new  blacksmith  shop  have  been  erected.  These,  with  the  new  oonaoUdated  school 
buildings  and  the  three  prospective  houses  for  employees  which  are  to  be  constmcted 
shortly,  will  soon  make  this  a  very  comfortable  agency.  All  of  these  buildings  were 
very  badly  needed. 

The  Indians  have  built  six  new  houses  and  enlarged  others.  They  are  very  anxions 
to  erect  houses,  and  to  secure  this  end  they  have  been  allowed,  whenever  practicable, 
to  assist  the  sawyer  in  sawing  lumber  for  themselves.  At  the  present  time  nine  have 
lumber  drying,  and  I  hope  to  have  ten  more  do  the  same  thing  this  year. 

Hones  and  cattle. — There  is  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  number  of  ponies  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  on  this  reeervation.  As  all  beef  U)t  school  and 
agency  use  is  sold  by  the  Indians,  and  as  several  advantageous  sales  of  beef  cattle 
were  made  to  outsiaers^  the  Indians  begin  to  realize  wherein  the  profit  lies  and  act 
accordiufflyv  One  man  alone  has  six  to  seven  thousand  sheep,  and  derives  quite  a 
oomfortable  income  from  them. 

Crops. — The  crops  this  year  will  not  be  very  large,  on  account  of  what  has  already 
been  stated.    These  Indians,  with  some  few  exceptions,  would  cheerfolly  work,  but 
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they  receive  no  enconragement  amongst  the  whites,  and  the  labor  the  Government 
giyee  them  is  limited  to  a  few  men  out  of  several  hundred.  I  always  have  plenty  of 
applicants  for  work,  but  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  compelled  to  refuse  them.  When- 
ever an  Indian's  ability  warrants  it  he  is  given  employment  formerly  held  by  whites, 
and  thoa  far  I  have  nothing  but  praise  to  bestow  on  such  as  are  holding  and  have 
held  positions. 

Emploveet. — All  employees  now  here  are  efficient  and  have  very  satisfactorily  per- 
formed their  duties. 

Xomds. — This  year  about  48  miles  of  road  had  to  be  repaired,  which  required  fivedays' 
work  from  each  able-bodied  Indian. 

Eiwation. — ^Pending  the  erection  of  a  large  oonsolidated  school  here  at  the  agency, 
the  boarding  school  at  Simnasho,  20  miles  north  of  the  agency,  was  kept  up  to  its 
fuU  capacity  during  the  school  year.  The  usual  progress  was  made  amongst  the 
pupils,  and  the  school  was  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

Mifldonaiiee. — ^The  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians  is  looked  after  by  two  mission- 
ary clergymen  maintained  here  by  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  These  gentlemen  have  done  good  work  and  are  certainly  a  factor  in  the 
ovilisation  of  these  tribes. 

huliaii  pdliee. — The  ten  Indian  policemen  have  done  efficient  work  during  the  year 
and  are  entitled  to  praise.  I  regret  to  note  that,  although  the  regulations  allow  a 
obtain  small  enough  ration  to  each  policeman,  and  said  ration  is  earnestly  asked  for 
by  the  agent,  yet  only  a  part  is  invariably  furnished.  The  compensation  of  the 
policemen  is  little  enough  without  cutting  down  their  allowance  of  rations. 

Indian  oonrti. — Since  the  last  annual  report,  and  in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dation contained  therein,  a  court  for  the  trial  of  Indian  offenses  has  been  established 
at  this  agency.  The  Judges  of  the  court  are  now  three  good  and  painstaking  Indians. 
They  have  tried  eighteen  cases  during  the  year  with  apparent  satisfaction  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

Conelnilon. — In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  noticeable  progress  has  been  and  is  made 
among  these  Indians,  which  is  evidenced  by  their  disposition  to  work  and  the 
Increase  of  farms  and  houses  and  stock.  Most  of  these  Indians  are  very  poor,  and 
assistance  from  the  Government  in  the  shape  of  wagons,  farming  tools,  etc.,  articles 
which  they  nsed  very  much  but  have  no  money  to  buy,  would  certainly  be  a  great 
benefit  and  would  set  up  many  an  Indian  here.  Such  small  tools  as  are  here  were 
given  them  by  the  agent,  and,  wherever  asked  for,  assiatanoe  of  all  kinds  was 
rendered. 

I  also  regret  to  note  that  the  position  of  teamster  at  $25  per  month  was  disallowed, 
thus  depriving  one  more  Indian  of  a  job  as  well  as  affording  considerable  inconven- 
ience in  the  administration  of  affairs.    The  work  is  now  done  after  a  fashion  by  the 
school  laborer  at  $20  a  month,  the  only  individual  I  have  here  for  work. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  W.  Farber. 
First  Ldeutenantf  Eighth  Cavalry j  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  COUMISSIONER  OF  INDIAX  AFFAIRS. 


Report  of  Bupbrintendemt  op  Simnasho  School. 

SiMNASHo  School,  Obeoon,  JtU^f  15, 1895. 

6iB:  X  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  this  my  first  anniial  report  of  the  Simnasho  boarding  school  for  the 
^cal  year  ended  June  30,  1895.  The  present  auperinteuuent,  having  taken  charge  al^ut  the  middle 
of  the  school  term,  finds  It  quite  difficult  to  give  such  a  history  of  the  year's  work  as  might  be  expected. 

We  have  had  enrolled  during  the  year  40  males  and  30  females  from  difl'erent  tribes,  as  follows: 


Had  we  sattoient  room  the  attendance  could  have  been  almost  donbled,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that 
the  department  has  taken  steps  to  erect  •  commodloas  school  building  near  the  agencv. 

A  nomber  of  the  buildings  here  would  hardly  be  lu  condition  to  bo  used  after  another  year  without 
^considerable  expense  in  repairing.  Knowing  that  the  buildiugs  would  nut  be  use<l  more  than  one 
more  year,  we  have  made  only  improyements  which  were  nccejwary  to  carrying  on  the  school. 

We  haye  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  bojs  properly  clothed  on  account  of  the  poor  quality  of 
uie  material,  eatneciaUy  the  shoes.  The  clothing  for  the  girls,  being  made  in  the  sewing  room,  was 
o^ter  adapted  to  their  individual  needs. 

School  "^  work.— The  teacher.  Miss  Kate  Lister,  has  acted  in  that  capacity  for  five  years,  and  is 
well  aoqu       ed  with  the  methods  of  starting  the  papils  properly.    The  advanced  room  has  been  in 
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ohftrge  of  three  different  persons  dnring  the  year,  the  assiatant  matron,  Mrs.  Wilson,  haring  looked 
after  it  before  the  arrival  of  the  present  superintendent.  These  f^quent  changes  hare  caused  a  lack 
of  uniformity  not  to  be  found  in  the  primary  room. 

Industries,— There  have  been  no  industries  taught  with  the  exception  of  those  necessary  for  the 
proper  running  of  the  school.  The  boys  have  almost  entirely  lookea  after  the  outside  work,  and  were 
sent  in  details  of  about  four  each  to  the  agency  to  look  after  the  farm  and  garden  there.  Ajb  the  power 
to  the  circular  saw  was  in  poor  repair,  they  sawed  almost  all  the  wood  by  hand.  They  also  attended 
to  the  stock.    One  of  the  boys  became  an  excellent  repairer  of  shoes. 

The  girls  were  sent  in  details  of  about  four  each  to  the  sewing  room,  kitchen,  and  laundry,  whore 
they  peiformed  the  work  neatly.  We  have  endeavored  to  avoid  the  pernicious  effect  of  paying  pupils 
for  personal  service  by  placing  such  remuneration  in  the  light  of  a  gift. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  vear  some  of  the  boys  can  be  regularly  detailed  to  the  blaokamith  and 
carpenter  shops,  and  be  taught  there  and  elsewhere  some  of  the  useful  trades.  In  the  paat  this  his 
been  impracticable  on  account  of  distance. 

Sanitary.— With  exception  of  sore  eyes  and  a  few  severe  colds,  there  has  been  no  sickness  in  thesehooL 
An  epidemic  of  measles  broke  out  on  the  reservation,  but  we  promptly  instituted  what  was  practicaUy 
a  quarantine,  by  having  the  larger  boys  on  duty  to  warn  off  all  persons  fh>m  whom  there  was  supposed 
to  De  danger. 

fisligions  training.— Ail  pupils  attended  Sunday  school  each  Sabbath  morning  and  preaching  services 
in  the  evening.  There  was  also  a  service  each  Sabbath  afternoon  attended  by  such  pupils  as  so  desired. 
The  prayer  meetings  on  Wednesday  evenings  were  also  usually  well  attended. 

Improvements.- There  have  been  out  few  improveraente  on  account  of  the  probable  removable  of  the 
school.    A  meat  house  and  woodshed  were  built  and  some  fence  put  up. 

Conolnslon.— It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  pupils  who  have  spent  a  great  portion  of  the  school  year  in 
an  institution  of  learning  will  in  a  week  after  they  enter  their  camps  appear  no  better  tha^  their 
associates.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this,  but  as  a  rule  after  they  have  oeen  out  a  short  time  we 
can  not  induce  them  to  speak  a  word  of  Bnglish.  This  is  caused,  principally,  by  timidity,  natural  to 
all  children,  and  especially  so  with  Indians. 

Many  thanks  are  extended  to  you  and  to  all  other  persons  who  have  helped  to  make  the  Simnasbo 
boarding  school  a  success  for  the  paat  year. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  J.  Cabtbk, 

Sup^rinUndent  and  PririeipcL 

Lieut.  C.  W.  Fabbkb, 

Aeting  United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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REPORT  OF  CHEYENNE  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  Augu$t  21^  1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annnal  report  of  this  agency. 

The  agency  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  opposite  the  town 
of  Forest  City,  and  is  reached  via  the  North  Western  Railway  to  Gettysbnrfi^,  S.  Dak., 
thence  to  agency,  a  distance  of  20  miles,  hy  stage.  Eastern  mails  reach  here  three 
times  a  week  via  the  ahove  route.  The  telegraph  station  is  Gettysburg.  The 
facilities  for  crossing  the  Missouri  River  at  this  point  are  not  adeouate,  and,  together 
with  almost  constant  litigation  over  the  ferry  privilege,  cause  delay  in  the  delivery 
of  snpplies,  often  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  agency. 

As  this  reserve  is  much  better  adapted  to  stock  raising  than  to  farming,  the  former 
is  the  main  industry  that  engages  the  attention  of  the  Indians,  and  it  is  by  this 
means  alone  that  these  Indians  will  ever  attain  self-support;  and  as  a  measure  of 
the  success  now  reached  it  may  be  mentioned  that  for  some  years  past  the  Indians 
have  been  furnishing  a  large  proportion  of  the  beef  required  for  tneir  subsistence. 
During  the  fiscal  year  just  past  their  sales  to  the  Government  amounted  to  nearly 
$30,000,  and  in  addition  quite  a  large  number  of  cattle  are  annuallv  shipped  to  some 
Eastern  markets. 

There  are  two  substations  on  the  reserve  at  which  subsistence  supplies  are  regu- 
larly issued,  one  on  the  Moreau  River  at  White  Horse  Camp,  about  30  miles  f^om 
agency,  and  the  other  on  Cherry  Creek,  about  80  miles  from  agency.  At  these  two 
substations  the  great  majority  of  the  Indians  receive  their  rations,  the  beef  required 
being  driven  from  the  agency  to  them  after  being  inspected  and  branded  at'  ^e 
agency  proper.  All  the  other  supplies  are  delivered  at  the  agency  and  transported 
to  the  substations  by  Indians. 

Nearly  all  the  Indians  have  small  patches  of  ground  under  cultivation,  varying 
from  an  acre  to  4  or  5  or  more  acres  in  tnemore  favorable  localities,  the  total  acreage 
under  cultivation  the  present  year  being  700.  Corn  and  potatoes,  pumpkins,  melons, 
and  the  small  vegetables,  as  stat.ed  in  the  statistical  report,  have  been  raised.  On 
account  of  the  great  uncertainty  of  the  wheat  and  oat  crops  the  cultivation  of  these 
cereals  is  not  now  attempted  here.  It  has  been  thought  best  to  combine  a  moderate 
amount  only  of  farming  with  the  stock  raising,  as  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  cer- 
tain and  profitable,  farming  being  resorted  to  in  order  that  the  Indians  may  have 
some  employment  at  a  season  when  the  stock  does  not  require  all  tiieir  Hme  an4 
atteAtioA,  ^X' 
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In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  wood  and  water  the  Indians  are  scattered  along 
the  streams  almost  throughoat  tne  entire  extent  of  the  reserve.  They  live  mostly 
in  log  honses,  which  are,  generally  speaking,  well  bnilt,  and  several  of  them  have 
good  noors  and  windows,  and  a  very  few  shingle  roofs.  It  is  intended  to  improve  their 
condition  in  this  respect  daring  the  present  fiscal  year  by  furnishing  lumber  for 
floors  and  roofs  and  doors,  and  windows  for  such  of  the  houses  as  are  without  these 
improvenients  and  deemed  worthy  of  having  the  same  made. 

It  is  believed  the  Indian^  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Reserve  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  on  any  of  the  other  Sioux  reserves.  It  is  rare  to  see  one  of  these  Indians 
in  other  than  civilized  garb;  their  children  are  sent  to  school  with  greater  regularity 
year  after  year;  they  give  more  and  deeper  attention  to  the  efforts  of  the  mission- 
aries; dancing  is  indulged  in  to  a  very  limited  extent,  indeed  in  this  respect  they 
surpass  their  white  neighbors,  while  their  dances  are,  to  say  the  least,  as  devoid  of 
harm.  The  native  dances  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  these  and  many  other  respects 
they  give  evidence  of  a  steady  though  slow  improvement,  which  I  sincerely  hope  will 
prove  permanent. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  been  in  full  operation  during  the  year,  and  affords 
the  easiest  and  best  means  of  settling  the  many  petty  offenses  and  differences  bound 
to  exist  among  such  a  number  of  people.  The  proceedings  of  the  court  are  carefully" 
reviewed  by  the  agent  during  and  after  each  session,  when  the  judges  are  given  such 
instruction,  advice,  and  assistance  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  the  proper  dis- 
chai-ge  of  their  duties  and  the  administration  of  justice.  The  total  number  of  con- 
victions by  the  court  during  the  year  is  sixty-six,  all  being  cases  of  minor  offenses. 
The  police  force  consists  of  2  officers  and  25  privates,  which  is  none  too  Inrge  to 
preserve  order  and  perform  the  other  duties  required  on  a  reserve  of  this  size.  Their 
compensation  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the  service  rendered  and  ought  to  be  largely 
increased. 
^  The  efficiency  of  the  force  has  been  maintained  with  considerable  difficulty.  For  a 
time  its  existence  with  efficiency — and  without  that  it  is  worthless — was  seriously 
threatened  by  the  proceedings  of  the  United  States  court  at  Deadwood  in  February 
last  in  the  imprisonment,  indictment,  and  trial  there  of  seven  of  its  members,  includ- 
ing both  officers,  for  the  killing  of  William  Fielder,  a  white  sqnaw  man  on  the  reserve 
in  1893,  while  the  said  Fielder  was  resisting  arrest.  The  triad  at  Deadwood  resulted 
in  the  complete  acquittal  of  five  of  the  force,  but  the  two  officers  were  found  by  the 
jury  to  be  guilty  of  assault  with  intent  to  do  great  bodily  harm,  and  were  each  sen- 
tenced by  the  court  to  one  year  and  one  day  imprisonment  in  the  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
Dak.,  penitentiary,  which  sentence  was  later  set  aside  on  habeas  corpus  proceedings, 
and  I  hope  the  matter  has  now  been  finally  settled.      « 

The  prosecution  of  these  police  necessitated  the  expenditure  of  over  $2,000  by 
themselves  and  their  friends  on  and  off  the  reserve,  and  the  necessity  therefor,  to  say 
the  least,  is  not  apparent  in  view  of  the  fact  that  immediately  after  the  killing  the 
matter  was  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  then  United  States  district  attorney  and 
a  United  States  court  commissioner,  and  subsequently  by  a  United  States  grand  jniy, 
all  of  whom  found  no  cause  for  further  proceedings,  and  the  police  were  accordingly 
discharged. 

Their  rearrest,  indictment,  and  trial,  and  the  conviction  of  two  of  them  of  a  minor 
offense  in  connection  with  the  plain  discharge  of  their  sworn  duty  to  the  Govern- 
ment, together  with  their  imprisonment,  created  great  excitement  among  the  other 
members  of  the  force,  not  alone  on  this  reserve  but  in  all  the  Sioux  agencies.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  Indians  to  see  anything  but  persecution  in  this  treatment  of  its 
polioe,  and  the  least  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  justice  of  the  proceeding  is  not 
apparent  to  others,  and  the  action  stated  came  very  near  being  the  means  of  causing 
the  police  to  resign  in  a  body;  and  this  on  the  part  of  men  who  have  ever  promptly 
and  cheerfully  yielded  obedience  to  every  order  of  the  Department,  and  faithrally 
aided  in  the  preservation  of  order,  shows  how  deeply  they  felt  the  injustice  of  the 
treatment  accorded  their  fellow-members  of  the  force. 

The  attention  of  the  Department  is  specially  invited  to  the  report  of  Dr.  L.  F. 
Michael,  the  agency  physician.  I  believe  that  upon  a  reserve  of  the  size  of  the  Che- 
yenne River  Agency,  and  in  view  of  the  scattered  condition  of  the  Indians,  at  least 
two  physicians  should  be  constantly  on  duty.    The  doctor's  report  is  as  follows : 

J^ot  being  associated  yriih  these  people  daring  previous  years,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  say  -what 
advances  have  been  made  during  the  year.  But  to  the  careful  observer  it  is  evident  that  advances  are 
n»de  along  the  varioas  lines  of  civilisation. 

During  the  ten  months  of  my  charge  here  there  were  treated  840  oases,  and  during  the  year  50 
deaths  and  90  births. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  advancing  medicine  is  the  long  territory  over  which  the 
vidians  are  scattered.    I  firmly  believe  that  but  few  if  any  Indians  on  this  reserve  would  call  on  their 

*inedicine  man  *'  if  they  had  ready  access  to  a  physician,  but  as  one-half  or  more  are  located  from  one  to 
tnree  days'  drive  from  the  agency,  the  reason  for  the  influence  of  the  medicine  man  becomes  apparent 
w>  all.  In  case  of  any  sickness,  on  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  rather  than  travel  from  50  to  100 
^"^^^  which  is  almost  unreasonable  to  expect  from  them,  they  do  the  next  best  thing  and  call  on  their 
native  "doctor."    Much  evil  comes  from  thia.    The  **  doctor  "  tries  to  impress  on  the  patient  and  his 
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friends  hin  great  powers,  recount  wonderfnl  cnres,  etc.  This  famishes  fael  for  many  iret  whidli  In 
iwnne  cAses  are  almost  extinct,  but  bum  again  with  their  old-time  fury  and  nothing  but  ill  results 
from  such  practices. 

There  should  not  be  less  Ihan  two  physicians  on  this  reserve.    Much  suffering  could  be  avoided  and 

the  day  of  the  nativo  medicine  roan  would  soon  be  on  a  rapid  decline,  with  his  nndesireable  influence 

in  all  directions.    One  phystcian  should  remain  at  the  agency  continually.    It  is  frequent  tiiat  the 

physician  is  away  visiting  camps  from  three  to  ten  days  with  no  one  to  uike  charge  of  emergency 

•  cases. 

On  February  1,  1895,  there  was  opened  a  small  hospital  with  only  one  ward  containing  six  beds. 
The  building  utilized  for  this  purpose  was  an  abandoned  day-school  building.  From  the  date  of  the 
opening  to  unne  30,  twenty-six  cases  received  hospital  treatment,  with  one  deatth.  The  boapitel 
has  been  a  source  of  much  good,  and  with  more  room  and  better  service  it  will  be  one  of  the  grtndett 
avenues  by  which  the  principles  of  sood  oooliing,  elcimliness,  fresh  air,  in  short,  all  the  requisites  of 
lH«tter  home  life  can  be  instilled  and  the  patienta  made  to  appreciate  them. 

The  Indians  of  this  reserve  are  large  and  muscular:  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  women. 
Wiih  more  suitable  surroundings  there  ia  no  reason  why  they  should  not  remain  strong  and  taealttiv. 

One  of  the  great  enemies  of  the  Indian  race  is  tuberculosis  in  its  various  forms,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
penalties  they  pay  for  overcrowding  in  winter  in  small  log  houses  with  onlv  one  room  in  roost  oasea, 
one  or  two  half  windows  with  one  door.  Here  they  breathe  and  rebreathe  an  air  which  in  some 
instances  is  utterly  nnfit  for  respiration,  and  osiiecially  is  this  the  case  where  some  one  is  sick.  Per- 
sons debilitated  from  any  cause  with  a  prodis^sition  to  disease  are  fluently  infected  in  such  nlaoes 
bv  breathing  an  air  poluted  by  the  expectoration  of  tuberculous  patients  uid  who,  under  more  mror- 
able  ciroumstances.  might  live  to  ripe  old  affe.  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
necessity  of  a  sufticiency  of  good  air  and  light. 

In  constructing  houses  for  Indians  there  should  be  three  rooms,  and  in  no  case  less  than  two,  for 
various  reasons.  First,  it  destroys  to  a  certain  extent  the  dally  routine  of  the  tepee.  SepMvte 
sleeping  I4>artments  are  desirable,  and  the  Indian  should  be  taught  the  necessity  of  snch  arrange- 
ments. Judging  from  the  frequent  calla  made  on  the  agent  for  doors  and  windows,  especially  uie 
latter,  they  propose  to  have  sufficient  light. 

Dnring  the  entire  year  one  boarding  and  three  day  schools  have  been  maintained  on 
the  reserye,  and  three  boarding  schools  just  off  the  reserve  draw  their  pupils  mainly 
from  the  Indians  of  this  agency.  All  these  schools  have  fnlly  maintained  their 
standing  during  the  year,  and  the  special  condition  of  each  has  been  set  forth  from 
time  to  time  in  my  reports  to  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools. 

The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  and  average  attendance  dnring  the  school 
year  is  as  follows : 


School. 


Agencv  boarding . 
No.  6  day  school . . 
No.  7  day  school . . 
No.  8  day  school . . 


Cost. 


Average 

attena- 

anoe. 


$16, 692. 53 
685.73 
730.49 
726.76 


102 
If 
10 
10 


The  names  of  the  employees  at  each  school  and  the  amount  paid  them  has  been 
reported  quarterly  to  the  Indian  Office  as  required. 

The  Roman  Catholic,  the  Episcopal,  and  Congregational  churches  are  represented 
here  by  missionaries  who  have  rendered  good  service  in  the  work.  It  is  a  sonrce  of 
great  satisfaction  to  me  to  note  the  stes^y  improvement  these  Indians  are  making 
under  che  efforts  put  forth  by  the  white  and  native  missionaries.  The  contribution 
of  the  Indians  for  church  purposes,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over  13,^90  the 
past  year,  in  itself  shows  that  they  are  deeply  interested  in  the  work,  and  the  absonoe 
of  the  more  serious  crimes  and  offenses  among  them  proves  that  considerable  impres- 
sion has  been  made  by  the  missionaries. 

None  of  the  Indians  living  on  the  diminished  reserve  have  ever  been  able  to  have 
their  land  alloted  to  them,  for  the  reason  no  surveys  have  yet  been  made.  Requests 
have  been  made  for  the  required  surveys,  and  it  is  hoped  that  sufflcint  funds  may 
soon  be  available  for  the  work.  Many  of  the  Indians  are  ready  and  desirous  of  hav- 
ing their  lands  alloted  so  that  they  can  make  permanent  improvements  with  the 
assurance  that  they  are  doing  so  on  their  own  land. 

I  desire  to  thank  the  Department  for  its  uniform  prompt  attention  to  all  the 
measures  recommended  from  time  to  time  for  the  advancement  of  these  Indians. 
Very  respectfully, 

Peter  Couchman, 
UnUed  8taie$  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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BEPOBT  OP  CROW  CREEK  AND  LOWER  BRULfi  AGENCY. 

Crow  Crbbk  and  Lower  Brul£  Consolidated  Agency, 

Crow  Creek,  8,  Dak.,  August  16,  1893, 
Sir:  In  eomplianoe  with  seotioa  208,  regulations  1894,  and  yoor  circalar  letter  of 
Jnne  15, 1^,  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  this  my  third  annual  report  of  the  afEairs 
of  the  agencies  under  my  charge. 

crow  creek. 

GeoMi. — ^Th«  eensns  of  this  tribe,  taken  Ju]y  1,  1895,  shows  a  total  population  of 
1,066;  of  this  nomber  963  are  full-blood  Indians  and  92  mixed  bloods. 

CknUtttkn  of  Iniians.— The  past  year  has  marked  au  era  of  prosperity  for  these  peo- 
ple. Thm^  have  shown  a  willing  disposition  to  work  and  have  raiseti,  uotwithstand- 
mg  the  drought,  5,000  bushels  of  wheat,  8,000  bushels  of  oats,  and  will  have  2,000 
bushels  of  com  (figures  are  estimated).  They  are  now  engaged  in  putting  up  hay, 
and  it  is  believed  that  they  will  gather  6,000  tons,  which  amount  will  be  ample  for 
their  stoek. 

Oooiidition  of  ageney. — The  agency  buildings  have  been  improved  by  a  coat  of  lead 
and  oil  and  the  roofo protected  by  metallic  paint,  which  has  added  materially  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place.  This  work  has  beeu  accomplished  entirely  by  the  agency 
employees,  not  a  dollar  having  been  paid  out  for  extra  labor  for  this  purpose.  Out- 
aide  of  %  few  needed  repairs  on  the  barn,  warehouse  and  fence,  the  agency  is  now  in 
gttod  repair. 

Poliee. — The  police  force  of  this  agency  have  rendered  efficient  service  and  are 
fsathf^  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  It  is  a  source  of  constant  regret  that 
they  caa  not  be  given  a  better  salary. 

J«ig0B. — ^The  judges  have  carefully  handled  all  cases  coming  before  them.  Their 
decisions  have  been  fair,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  satisfactory  to  the  Indians  and 
myself. 

AUotmsBti. — The  allotments  on  this  reservation  are  made— 857  in  all — and  the 
Indians  are  improving  them. 

Per  oapita  paynmt — The  $50  per  capita  which  I  paid  these  people  in  January,  1895, 
to  486  heads  of  fuuilies  and  persons  over  18  years  of  age  was  the  fulfilling  of  the 
last  of  the  stipulations  of  section  17,  8ionx  agreement,  1889.  The  money  as  a  rule  was 
Jn^cioosly  expended,  many  of  the  Indians  improving  their  houses  and  claims,  and 
many  of  them  mvesting  their  money  in  useful  machinery.  I  am  i)lea8ed  to  note  that 
DO  drinking  or  gambling  was  reportcKl  during  this  payment,  and  some  of  them  kept 
their  money  for  six  months. 

Inspoetoi. — Durine  the  past  spring  I  made  a  personal  inspection  of  all  the  Indians 
in  their  homes.  I  found  them  not  in  the  best  condition ;  houses  were  often  dirty 
«nd  uninviting.  I  noticed  carefully  their  general  condition,  and  have  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  improve  their  home  surroundings. 

Farmers. — ^^hile  making  the  tour  of  inspection  I  was  more  forcibly  convinced  than 
ever  thtvt  the  work  of  the  farmer  was  not  satisfactory.  Heretofore  one  man  has 
attempted  to  instruct  and  help  all  of  these  people,  who  are  ^videly  scattered  over  a 
territory  covering  about  350,000  acres  of  land.  The  result  of  his  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion were  nil,  of  course.  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  second  farmer  appointed,  and  then, 
by  a  little  strategy,  the  agency  farm  was  abandoned,  and  in  this  manner  I  got  three 
moi  in  the  field.  I  at  once  divided  the  reservation  into  three  districts  and  put  a 
man  in  each.    The  good  results  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

Oonditisn  of  stook. — ^The  horses  and  cattle  issued  last  year,  considering  the  failure  of 
eropa  and  general  shortage  of  feed,  have  done  well.  The  Indians  have  shown  a 
commendable  spirit  in  caring  for  these  animals.  A  number  died  and  some  strayed 
away,  but  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  number  issued  have  been  lost. 

Bales  made  \j  Indians. — Until  two  years  ago  these  people  had  never  supplied  any 
beef  cattle  and  were  taking  practically  no  core  of  their  cows  and  calves;  in  fact 
they  were  killing  them  ever^  day.  I  issued  an  order  after  I  assumed  charge  of  the 
agency  prohibiting  the  killing  of  cattle  only  ou  written  permission.  The  results 
are  apparent.  Last  year  they  furnished  250,000  pounds  of  gross  beef  and  this  year 
200,000  pounds.  For  the  first  time  they  have  a  fine  lot  of  calves.  It  is  a  low  esti- 
mate to  say  that  2,000  calves  were  born  this  year  and  in  a  few  years  more  these  peo- 
ple will  be  able  to  supply  all  their  owu  beef. 

They  have^uppUecl  the  school  with  wood,  and  this  year  will  have  a  fair  crop  of 
wheat,  whicji  I  am  now  authorized  to  purchase  for  grinding  into  flour. 

Sanitary  condition. — The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  is  not  as  good  as  it 
should  be;  the  transitional  btage  is  trying  to  their  constitutions.  The  death  rate 
for  the  past  year  has  exceeded  the  birth  rate  by  fourteen.  I  believe,  however,  we 
can  soon  hope  for  a  better  state  of  affairs.    I  have  urged  them  to  habits  of  cleanli- 
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noes  and  they  have  been  cleaning  up  aboat  their  homes.  I  have  had  their  houses 
disinfected  and  whitewashed  and  believe  that  in  this  manner  many  of  the  germs  of 
disease  have  been  destroyed.  Dr.  Bridges,  agency  physician,  has  written  a  very  full 
and  comprehensive  report  on  this  subject,  which  is  submitted  herewith. 

Ime  ttom  the  block. — Perhaps  no  better  reformatory  measure  has  ever  been  insti- 
tuted here  than  the  issuing  of  meat  from  the  block.  Heretofore  the  Indians  have 
been  allowed  to  slaughter  their  own  beef  in  a  manner  which  was  highly  disgusting 
and  tended  to  foster  their  savage  natures  and  propensities.  Now  they  receive  their 
beef  dressed  by  an  experienced  butcher,  and  tne  change  is  appreciated  even  by  the 
Indians  themselves. 

Schools. — Crow  Creek  industrial  boarding.  This  school  is  located  at  the  ap^ency 
and  has  a  capacity  for  140  pupils.  The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  152,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  138.  The  work  at  this  school  has  been  successfully  conducted 
bj  Superintendent  Avery,  and  the  year  just  closed  marks  an  advance  over  the  pre- 
ceding year,  which  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  but  few  changes  were 
made  in  the  employees  during  the  school  year.  The  schoolroom  building  completed 
late  last  fall  with  rolling  partitions  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  during  the 
year  as  to  only  now  require  a  word  of  condemnation  for  the  partitions.  It  is  a  physi- 
cal impossibility  for  any  teacher  to  render  satisfactory  service  where  these  roUing 
nuisances  are  in  use. 

The  school  farm  has  not  been  as  successfully  managed  as  I  should  have  liked,  and 
the  yield  from  the  garden  will  be  light. 

Probably  no  better  thing  has  ever  been  done  for  this  school  than  the  purchasing 
of  twenty  milch  cows.  For  the  tirst  time  in  the  history  of  the  school  butter  making 
is  now  regularly  carried  on  and  the  table  is  daily  supplied  with  nice,  iresh  butter. 
The  ohil£en  eat  and  relish  both  that  and  the  milk. 

I  am  |>leased  with  the  results  obtained  in  this  school  and  have  nothing  but  j^ood 
words  tor  the  employees,  who  have  generally  been  faithful  in  the  perlormance  of 
their  duties.  Superintendent  Avery  has  written  a  report,  which  is  full  and  compre- 
hensive, on  this  school,  which  I  respectfully  submit  herewith. 

Grace  Mission  school:  This  school  is  located  12  miles  southeast  from  the  agency 
and  has  a  capacity  for  40  children.  During  the  past  year  it  has  maintained  an 
average  of  that  number.  Miss  Grace  Howard  has  a  contract  for  30  pupils,  but  her 
ambition  is  not  satisfied  with  that  nnmber.  Her  school  is  well  managed,  the  chil- 
dren well  cared  for,  and  the  progress  made  is  decidedly  marked  over  uiat  of  larger 
schools.  Notwithstanding  the  excellent  work  done  by  this  good  lady,  some  officials 
declare  themselves  against  the  management  of  the  school,  and  pass  judgment  upon 
the  same  before  visiting  the  institution.  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  establish 
more  schools  like  this  one. 

Immaculate  Conception  boarding:  This  school  is  located  16  miles  north  of  the 
agencv,  and  has  a  capacity  for  120  pupils.  During  the  past  year  their  contract  has 
been  lor  60.  but  they  nave  maintained  an  average  of  80  pupils.  This  school  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedictine,  and  is  well  managed  by  the  superin- 
tendent, Rev.  Pius  Boehm.  This  school  has  done  a  good  work,  and  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  their  contract  has  not  been  reduced. 

Beligion. — There  are  three  religious  denominations  represented  on  this  reservation — 
Protestant  Episcopal,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Presbyterian.  The  Episcopal  chnrch  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Right  Rev.  W.  H.  Hare,  missionarv  bishop  for  South 
Dakota,  and  the  work  here  is  in  the  charge  of  Rev.  H.  Burt.  This  organization  has 
four  churches  and  a  fifth  station  where  religious  exercises  are  occasionally  held. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  chapel  at  their  school  which  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Right  Rev.  Marty,  whUe  the  work  is  carried  on  by  Rev.  Father  Fin  ton. 

The  Presbyterians  have  a  church  14  miles  southeast  of  the  agency,  where  services 
are  held  at  stated  times  by  Rev.  John  P.  Williamson.  Just  now  a  regular  minister  is 
not  supplied. 

These  churches  are  doing  good  work  and  the  influence  among  the  Indians  is 
noticeable. 

LOWER  BRULA  agency. 

This  agency  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missonri  River,  30  miles  north  of 
Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.,  and  7  miles  from  Crow  Creek  Agency. 

Oansni.— The  census,  taken  July  1, 1895,  shows  a  total  population  of  972,  of  which 
number  825  are  full  bloods  and  147  mix^d  bloods. 

Condition  of  Indians. — The  Lower  Brul^  Sioux  are  becoming  more  reconciled  to  living 
on  their  reservation.  Only  about  seven  families  are  now  south  of  White  River. 
These  people  have  shown  a  willing  disposition  to  work  and  have  cultivated  1,500 
acres,  which  has  yielded  a  fair  crop.  They  have  erected  60  houses  during  the  year, 
and  are  now  engaged  in  putting  np  hay. 
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AgaoDy. — ^The  Lower  Brul6  Agency  is  new  and  well  arranged.  The  buildings  are 
all  modern,  commodions,  and  well  constructed.  During  the  past  year  a  fence  was 
built  inclosing  the  agency  square.  Outhouses,  coal  and  wagon  sheds  have  been  con- 
structed, and  I  doubt  if  in  tne  Indian  service  there  is  any  prettier  or  better  arranged 
agency. 

PoUoe. — The  police  force  at  this  agency  is  composed  of  picked  men,  who  have  ren- 
dered most  satisfactory  service.  They  are  reliable,  courteous,  and  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

Judges. — The  judges  at  this  agency  have  rendered  satisfactory  service  and  have 
relieved  me  of  many  petty  annoyances.  Their  decisions  have  generally  been  satis- 
factory. 

AllotmentB. — Mr.  S.  Winter,  special  allotting  agent,  has  just  completed  the  work  of 
allotting  these  Indians.  There  have  been  622  allotments  made.  There  are  still  25 
famines  unallotted,  probably  60  persons  in  all ;  this  number  refusing  to  be  allotted. 
I  reepectfully  recommend  that  the  agent  be  authorized  to  allot  them.  These  people 
are  anxious  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Sioux  treaty  of  1889,  and  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  kept  waiting. 

Fanners. — ^As  on  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  I  have  had  this  reserve  divided  into 
tiiree  districts  and  placed  a  farmer  in  each.  The  results  of  bringing  these  Indians 
more  closely  in  touch  with  these  employees  is  apparent  and  much  good  has  been 
accomplished. 

Ccmdition  of  itook. — These  people  have  only  a  limited  number  of  cattle  and  horses, 
but  are,  I  believe,  more  careful  of  their  stock  than  the  Crow  Creek  people.  The 
Lower  Brul6  Indians  are  constantly  urging  that  section  17,  Sioux  agreement,  1889,  be 
fulfilled.    When  this  is  done  these  people  will  be  well  supplied  with  stock  cattle. 

Sales  to  the  Goveniment — During  the  past  year  these  Indians  have  supplied  about 
one-fourth  of  the  beef  cattle  purchased  for  issue.  They  have  supplied  the  school 
with  wood  and  will  have  some  wheat  for  market. 

Sanitary  ocmdition. — The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Lower  Brul^  Indians  is  about  the 
same  as  at  Crow  Creek.  I  have  had  their  houses  whitewashed  on  the  interior  and 
hope  that  another  year  will  find  the  death  rate  very  much  diminished.  The  birth 
rate  has  fallen  off  two  at  this  agency.  Dr.  Caskie,  agency  physician,  has  reported 
upon  these  matters  and  I  submit  the  same  herewith. 

Issue  firom  the  Uock. — Here,  as  at  Crow  Creek,  beef  is  now  issued  from  the  block 
and  the  results  are  most  gratifying. 

Old  agency. — The  taking  down  of  the  old  agency  and  issuing  the  lumber  to  Indians 
has  been  a  godsend  to  these  people.  Many  who  had  been  without  homes  are 
now  occupying  comfortable  houses,  constructed  from  material  saved  from  the  old 
buildings. 

Schools. — There  is  but  one  school  on  this  reservation  and  that  is  now  located  at  the 
agency.  This  school  was  only  opened  last  spring  and  has  a  capacity  for  150  chil- 
dren. It  had  an  enrollment  of  128  at  the  close  of  the  year.  These  buildings,  eight 
in  all,  are  modem,  commodious  structures,  and  were  built  at  a  cost  of  $32,400  to  the 
Government.  There  is  now  a  system  of  waterworks  under  course  of  construction, 
which  will  be  completed  within  a  few  days.  When  finished,  excellent  water  facili- 
ties and  fire  protection  will  be  provided.  The  management  of  this  school  under  the 
snperintendency  of  George  W.  Nellis  has  been  successfal.  For  further  details  see 
his  report  herewith. 

Religion. — There  are  two  denominations  who  hold  regular  services  on  this  reserva- 
tion, i.e.,  the  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic;  Presbyterians  holding  services  occa- 
sionally. These  churches  are  under  the  same  jurisdiction  as  those  at  Crow  Creek, 
with  Luke  C.  Walker  in  charge  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  the  agency  and  two  out- 
stations.     All  are  doing  good  among  the  Lower  Brul6  people. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  mention  that  at  both  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Bml^  I  have 
generally  been  well  supported  in  conducting  the  afiairs  of  the  agency  and  I  have  no 
words  but  those  of  commendation  for  my  employees.  Especially  has  my  clerical 
force  been  faithfnl  and  untiring  in  the  discharge  of  their  laborious  duties.  Both  o€ 
my  chief  clerks,  Messrs.  Fitzpatrick  and  Hays,  are  deserving  of  special  mention  for 
the  tact  and  executive  ability  they  have  displayed  when  I  have  necessarily  been 
absent  from  the  agency.  To  all  of  my  employees  and  to  your  ofiSce  I  am  truly 
grateful  for  the  cordial  support  and  hearty  cooperation  given  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

Fred  Trkon, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  CoMMissiONKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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Report  of  Physician,  Crow  Crebk  Reservation. 

Ceow  Creek  Indian  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  Jufu  SO,  1895. 

SiE:  In  compliance  with  the  regnhition8  I  have  the  honor  to  finbmit  mj  annual  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  this  aeency  for  the  fiacal  year  just  closed. 

The  general  health  has  been  rather  Dctter  than  during  the  pant  three  years  and  a  decided  HnproTo- 
ment  over  last  year.  There  were  376  cases  of  safficient  gravlt^j^  to  warrant  b^ng  entered  o&  the 
sanitary  records.  One  hundred  and  eighty  two  were  attended  at  their  homes  and  I  traveled  S,429 
miles  in  making  them  422  visits.  The  remaining  194  were  treated  at  tlio  dispensary  or  in  their  tents 
near  the  agencv.  Matters  too  insignificant  to  camber  the  records  with  numbered  286,  consisting  of 
slight "  colds, '^ear  and  tooth  ache,  sprains,  etc.  I  also  gave  surgical  attention  to  74  cases  of  mraor 
importance,  embracing  the  extraction  of  t<H;th,  lancing  boils,  dressing  small  wounds,  etc.  These  fiMsta 
are  only  mentioned  as  an  evidence  that  these  people  are  making  a  decided  and  commendable  advaace 
in  caUing  upon  the  physician  when  his  services  are  required. 

There  were  54  deaths  from  the  following  causes : 


Suicide 2 

Bronchitis 2 

Other  diseases 17 

Total 54 


Taberculosis 18 

Infantile  convulsions 3 

Dysentery 4 

Cholera  infantum 2 

Pneomonia 4 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 2 

Ten  were  infants  under  1  year  old,  19  were  between  1  and  5  years  old,  and  25  were  over  5—30  malea 
and  18  females.    Eleven  of  the  adults  were  married. 

There  were  40  births— 19  malea  and  21  females.  Kine  of  these  infants  died  during  the  year  in  which 
they  were  bom.  ^ 

Consnmption  in  some  of  its  forms  continues  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  death;  its  ravages  amon£ 
these  people  is  astounding.  Not  taking  into  account  the  deaths  from  other  causes,  but  considering 
only  tnose  due  to  tubercular  trouble,  it  is  found  that  the  deaths  from  this  cause  alone  exceed  in  nearly 
every  instance  the  death  rate  per  1,000  from  all  causes  in  more  than  200  of  our  largest  cities. 

Another  fruitful  cause  of  a  large  death  rate  is  the  roortalitv  among  Infants  from  a  few  days  to  a  year 
old.  These  are  largely  due  to  a  want  of  care  on  the  part  o\  narenfs.  not  want  of  knowledge.  They 
know,  in  most  instances,  how  very  wrong  they  are  acting,  out  rather  than  forego  a  visit  to  some 
dance  or  '*-x)wwow,"  and  against  the  strict  injunction  of  the  physician,  they  will  lake  a  little  babe. 


sick  with  or  just  recovering  from  pneumonia  or  bronchitis,  out  of  a  warm  house,  load  it  in  a  wagon, 
drive  anywhere  from  five  to  twenty-five  miles  and  camp  in  a  thin  cotton  tent,  possibly  with  the  tem- 
]ieratnre  at  or  below  r.ero.    Else  corae  to  the  agency  with  a  little  one  suffering  from  a  flux  or  diarrhea. 


dll  it  np  on  com,  candy,  green  fruit,  etc.,  and  in  each  instance  wonder  why  the  babv  died.  Shade  of 
Esculaplus!  it  would  be  rkr  more  wonderful  if  jj^  did  not  die.  It  is  an  utter  impossioility  to  satisfao- 
torily  treat  this  class  of  cases  at  their  homes  and  it  seems  but  just  that  tlie  governmental  mantie 
of  chari^,  now  so  broadly  covering  the  older  Indians,  should  be  slightly  widened  to  include  these 
helpless  little  ones,  who  are  wholly  uuablo  to  care  for  themselves. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  agency  and  reservation  is  good  and  I  am  sure  that  the  perfsct  condi- 
tion in  which  the  agency  grounds  are  kept  is  having  its  effect  as  an  example  upon  the  Indians.  During 
the  past  two  months  I  made  a  careful  i)er8onal  inspection  of  149  Indian  1  -    j  ^^    »«      »        » 

the  condition  In  which  they  were  found : 


I  houses,  and  thefc^owing  shows 


Condition- 
Perfect 10 

Good 30 

Fair 54 


Condition- 
Dirty 

Very  dirty  . 
Filihy 


90 
SO 

15 


In  making  this  inspection  consideration  was  given  the  general  cleanliness  of  beds,  bedding,  oloUi- 
ing,  dishes,  cooking  vessels,  as  well  as  freedom  from  vermin,  odor,  garbam  etc.,  and  I  fbel  Justified 
in  saying  it  is  a  cr^itable  showing.  Most  of  the  houses  have  recenUy  hM  a  coat  of  whitewash,  each 
bucketfhl  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  disinfectant,  which,  anded  to  the  sanitary  qualities  of 
the  lime,  places  these  houses  in  the  very  best  possible  shape.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
think  yonr  farmers  deserve  much  credit  for  the  thorough  and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  did  this 
work. 

Industrial  boarding  school.— Pupils  and  employees  have  enjoyed  excellent  health,  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  improvements  made  in  buildings  and  j^cronnds.  Other  things  bemg  equal  it  is  alwMV 
true  that  disease  is  found  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  fruitl'ulness  of  the  field  for  its  iin^uotion.  Onr  field, 
thanks  to  the  energy  of  all  concerned,  was  not  a  good  producer  during  the  past  year. 

During  the  year  there  were  entered  on  the  sanitaiy  reports  63  males  and  73  females,  total,  136;  dis- 
charged, 132;  remaining  on  hand  and  transferred  to  reservation  sanitary  report,  4.  Ninety -eight  of 
the  136  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  and  given  2,501  days'  treatment.  Oiie  patient  tnsm  the  reserva- 
tion was  admitted  to  the  hospital  and  given  123  days'  treatment.  An  accurate  record  of  the  days  loot 
from  school  by  reason  of  sickness  was  kept  and  it  is  found  that  from  this  cause  pupils  were  out  of 
school  1,128  days. 

Mrs.  Maiy  R.  Hall,  who  took  charge  of  the  hospital  last  Kovember,  while  not  a  trained  nurse,  has 
given  satisfaction,  being  faithful,  wifiing,  and  earnest  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties..  I  also  wish  in 
Qiis  connection  to  acknowledge  the  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  ofBupt.  F.  F.  Aveiy,  as  well  as  the 
interest  he  has  manifested  in  the  work  we  are  seeking  to  accomplish  at  the  hospital. 

The  woodwork  and  walls  of  the  hospital  are  not  in  the  best  sanitary  condition.  The  bnildiBghas 
now  been  in  constant  use  for  three  years  and  is  undoubtedly  in  a  disease-breeding  condition.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  nurse  I  painted  the  girls'  ward  and  by  the  help  of  some  kind  fHends  secnred  4S 
pounds  of  gypsine,  which  we  applied  to  the  walls  of  the  front  portion  of  the  house,  including  the 
kitchen  ana  dining  room,  but  this  is  not  enough,  the  entire  building  should  have  a  oeat  of  gypsUie 
or  other  equally  good  wall  covering. 

A  ventilator  for  the  jgirls'  ward  should  be  provided.  With  no  system  of  ventilation  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  free  the  air  from  deleterious  impurities  and  offensive  odors.  A  roof  ventilator  that  will 
answer  every  purpose  can  be  made  in  the  shops  here  and  at  little  cost.  A  bath  tub  in  the  girls'  ward 
is  greatly  nee<ied.  and  I  very  resjiectfully  ask  that  you  will,  if  possible,  supply  the  hospital  with  these 
much-needed  improvements. 

Thecarefbl  and  constant  attention  to  the  hereditary  taint  of  scrofula  in  these  children  is  beginning 
to  make  itself  felt,  and  we  have  not  had  so  many  cases  develop  during  the  past  year,  and  those  we 
did  have  are  markedly  less  severe  and  more  inclined  to  yield  to  treatment. 
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This  hnprovement  is  largely  doe  to  better  sanitary  and  byffienic  arrangements.  We  now  have  an 
sTerage  or  nearly  300  cable  feet  of  air  space  to  each  pupil,  ana  while  not  enough  is  so  much  more  than 
we  formerly  had  that  I  see  every  reason  for  congratulation  and  encouragement. 

The  benefit  to  the  children  from  these  advances  is  to  some  extent  offset  by  oyerwork  in  a  hot,  dirty, 
laundry — irork  Uiat  is  necessarily  unhealthy,  and  also  far  tooheayyfor  these  children— work  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  if  we  were  within  the  pale  of  State  law.  It  is  claimed  that  this  work  is  a  part 
of  their  edaoation ;  gi 
and  I  aoaroely  think  i 

oraMeCoiDiinnssionere. „. 

that  time  I  am  but  the  more  convinced  that  some,  means  should  be  adopted  to  relieye  the  children  of 
the  heaviest  of  this  woA. 

The  food  supplied  has  been  satisfactory  but  there  still  exists  a  lack  of  variety^  Vesetables,  milk, 
batter,  etc.,  should  be  supplied  at  all  seasons ;  if  they  can  not  be  produced,  they  should  do  purchased. 
Tills  qaestion  of  food  is  a  matter  directly  affecting  nealth,  and  a  disregard  in  the  past  is  to  a  great 
extent  responsible  for  the  present  debilitated  and  enfeebled  physical  condition  of  these  children. 

The  dotninff  and  shoes  supplied  to  the  children  have,  in  the  main,  been  very  good.  The  night  shirts 
famished  the  ooys  are  of  muslin ;  they  should,  at  least  in  the  winter,  be  of  flannel.  To  undress  in  a 
temperature  of  zero  and  get  into  a  thin  cotton  garment  is  not  conducive  to  health,  comfort,  or  evenness 
of  temper. 

The  medical  snpplios  were  of  fair  quality  and  mostly  up  to  the  standard  in  weight  and  measure. 
The  dispensary  has  been  newly  painted  inside  and  out,  the  shopware  relabeled,  and  it  now  presents  a 
Tery  neat  and  attractive  appearance. 

InoonchoMion,  while  recognizing  the  help  I  have  had  Arom  everyone,  I  especially  wish  to  acknowledge 
the  kindnees  and  aid  reoMved  nom  the  Indian  Office  and  yourself  regarding  supplies.    You  have 
reoommended  and  they  have  allowed  everything  asked,  and  I  have  earnestly  striven  to  show  my 
appreciation  by  nsing  all  given  me  to  the  very  best  possible  advantage. 
Bespectnilly, 

T.  M.  Bbidobs,  Agency  PhyHeian. 

Fbkd  TftBOZf ,  TTnited  State*  Indian  Agent. 


Eeport  of  Supebintbndbnt  op  Crow  Creek  School. 

Cbow  Cbbbk  AoKNOTf  S.  Dak.,  Industrial  Boardino  School,  August  6,  1896. 
Sat:  In  ooanlianee  with  yoar  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  oonrom- 
ing  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  1895.    My  connection  with  the  school  dates  from  November  10, 1894, 
BenJ.  F.  Taylor,  now  superintendent  of  the  Chilocco  training  school,  ha\^g  been  my  immediate 
predecessor. 

Capacity,  attendanoe,  etc — The  school  can  properly  accommodate  140  pupils.  The  total  enrollment 
during  the  year  was  152 — 80  boys  and  72  girls.  Of  these  5  boys  and  3  girls  were  transferred  to  train- 
ing schools  early  in  the  vear.  The  average  attendance  from  September  1  (o  June  22  was  138.  There 
has  been  bat  little  trouble  in  maintaining  attendance,  owing  to  your  attitude  and  to  the  fact  that  these 
Indians  seem  to  be  reasonably  friendly  to  schoels. 

Health.— An  extraordinary  proportion  of  the  pupils  hero  seem  to  have  inherited  scrofulous  blood  and 
weak  longs.  Otherwise  than  in  respect  to  these  chronic  conditions,  their  average  health  daring  the 
year  has  been  good,  there  having  been  no  epidemics  of  even  the  milder  diseases  and  but  few  oases  of 
serious  acute  Mokness.  The  agency  and  school  physician.  Dr.  T.  M.  Bridges,  has  been  attentive  to  the 
needs  of  the  school,  medical  and  sanitary. 

BaplojeM.  Most  of  the  employees  have  been  faith  fnl  and  efficient  throughout  the  year.  Those  whose 
Mrvioes  have  not  been  eadsfaotory  have  been  mentioned  in  special  reports. 

Behoolroom  work. — Without  desiring  to  reflect  unfavorably  upon  the  work  of  all  the  class-room 
teachers,  I  am  compelled  to  report  that  the  total  results  in  the  schoolrooms  have  been  meager,  in  my 
opinion.  Doubtless  I  am  partly  respoDslble  for  the  fact.  I  hope  for  much  better  results  during  the 
coming  year. 

^Mfaistrial  work.— I  have  believed  the  industrial  work  of  the  school  to  be  of  primary  importance 
and  have  given  it  especial  attention.  It  has  seemed  to  me  more  necessary  to  distribute  its  burdens 
Minitably  and  to  arrange  for  proper  rotation  and  supervision  of  the  work,  than,  for  example,  to  have 
all  the  nunils  in  any  particular jfrade  recite  together  in  the  same  schoolroom  class.  Adherence  to  this 
prmciple  has  occasioned  some  motion  with  those  who  have  not  had  the  industrial  problems  to  solve, 
*na  possibly  it  has,  in  scune  small  measure,  confused  and  retarded  schoolroom  work,  but  not,  I  am 
certain,  to  any  serious  extent. 

The  school  has  no  shops,  but  there  is  never  dearth  of  employment.  The  boys  operate  the  school 
''^nn  and  garden,  care  for  the  stock,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  other  Iieavy  miscellaneous  work,  and,  with 
proper  supervision,  do  it  faithfully  and  well.  They  are  acquiring  practical  use  of  Bnglish  kmguage, 
'•'wping  to  do  business  such  as  tney  will  have  opportunity  to  do  after  thoy  leave  school,  becoming 
im  to  working  regularly,  and,  without  leaving  reservation  life  at  a  distance  which  may  lend 
ciochantaaent  to  it,  or  becoming  strangers  to  what  its  pressure  will  be  outside  the  school,  they  are 
|esming,  in  a  constitntional  way,  that  regnlar  industry  is  not  necessarily  painful  or  degrading,  and 
taat  civilization  means  superior  oomfort  and  independence. 

The  girls  learn  all  branches  of  domestic  work,  inoludint;  dairy  work,  and  become  proficient  in  them, 
^  proud  of  their  proficiency.  A  number  of  schoolgirls  who  received  cash  annuity  pa3'ment8  last 
Winter  spent  most  of  the  money  (with  the  approval  ortheir  parents)  for  sewing  machines  and  furni- 
HUS  to  be  taken  to  their  homes,  and  a  numoer  of  th«n  have  furnished  rooms  at  home,  which  are 
'^jcrved  strictly  for  them,  and  which  their  parents  take  much  pride  in  exhibiting. 
/**"^  and  garden.— A  large  garden  was  planted  and  the  school  had  an  abundant  supply  and  variety 
^vegetables during  the  latter  part  of  the  school  session.  About  30  acres  of  oats  have  been  harvested. 
•  j?^®'®  ii^jurea  by  ftost  and  the  grain  will  scarwly  be  worth  thrashing,  but  the  crop  will  make 
exceUent  feed.  Later  farm  and  garden  crops  have  been  greatly  injured  by  drought. 
,*^yj^^gnjent  is  that  stock  raising,  poultry^ising,  and  dairying  should  be  the  chief  industries  here 
«UBott  toexclnsion  of  effort  to  raise  grain,  farming  for  grain  is  proving  to  be  a  most  discouraging 
•IT^  '^  for  even  white  settlers  in  this  particular  section  of  country,  and  is  about  equally  discour- 
"ipng  snd  noneducativeas  an  employment  for  Indian  boys;  but  cattle  will  fatten  for  market  or  will 
give  mnk  the  year  round  in  absolute  ignorance  of  other  feed  than  grass  and  native  hay. 

6069  I  A ^19 
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Building  and  •qiiipment.->The  school  plant  has  l>eeii  materially  improved  during  the  year.  The 
dormitories  have  been  slightly  remodeled  and  somewhat  enlarsed,  and  are  now  fairlv  commodious  and 
comfortable  for  the  present  enrollment  of  pupils,  although  still  more  cubic  space  and  floor  space  would 
be  desirable;  also  some  safe  means  of  moderating  the  temperature  in  them  during  the  bitteriy  oold 
winter  season. 

In  October  a  new  schoolhonse  of  four  rooms  was  completed.  This  is  a  substantial  and  well-finished 
building,  but  its  value  is  greatly  impaired  by  roller  partitions  which  are  very  unsatisfactory,  and  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  special  reports.  In  case  they  shall  be  replaced  by  solid  walls,  as  is  now  con- 
templated, the  school  will  again  bo  withput  any  room  for  generid  assembly,  and  another  building  or 
an  addition  to  the  school  building  will  be  greatly  needed. 

A  much  needed  lavatory  and  bathroom  has  been  added  to  the  gills'  building,  and  bath  tubs  with  the 
necessary  heaters,  etc.,  have  been  placed  in  both  the  boys'  and  the  girls*  buildings. 

All  the  building^has  been  repainted  during  the  year,  and  finally,  but  not  least  important,  the  entire 
system  of  waterworks  is  being  relaid  with  new  pipe,  tne  old  having  become  almost  worthless. 

Twenty  milch  cows,  which  were  greatly  needed,  were  purchased  during  the  last  quarter. 

Material  for  a  dairy  building,  and  for  sheds,  sidewalks,  and  miscellaneous  repairs,  has  recentiy  been 
allowed. 

Improvements  noeded.— An  addition  to  the  laundry  and  a  better  equipment  of  it  are  very  ereatly 
needed,  although  it  is  not  desired  to  have  enough  steam  machinery  to  do  all  the  work.  It  is  aeaired 
to  teach  pupils  to  do  all  kinds  of  domestic  work  by  methods  which  will  be  practicable  in  their  homes, 
and  with  appurtenances  which  they  will  be  able  to  obtain,  and  constant  efibrt  is  made  to  do  this.  Yet 
a  boarding  school  of  any  considerable  size  can  not  possibly  bo  made  an  exact  counterpart  of  a  well- 
regulated  nome,  and  it  seems  more  important  to  have  necessary  work  well  done  without  unnecessarily 
burdening  the  health  and  strength  of  the  pupils,  and  causing  them  to  fairly  hate  the  name  and  thonglit 
of  such  work,  than  to  do  it  by  any  particular  methods.  As  has  been  mentioned,  the  average  attend- 
ance of  this  school  during  the  year  has  been  138.  The  laundry  work  has  to  l>e  done  in  a  building  and 
with  appliances  which  would  be  appropriate  for  a  school  of  30. 

Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  worth  wliile  to  mention  steam  heat  and  electric  light  in  this  connection,  but 
maintenance  of  them  would  probably  cost  but  little  more  than  the  fuel  and  kerosene  now  eonsomed 
in  our  stoves  and  lamps,  and  they  would  very  greatly  conserve  safety  and  comfort,— particularly 
safety. 

For  sanitary  reasons  there  should  be  a  complete  system  of  sewers. 

Large  cLstems  for  storing  rain  water  would  be  a  very  valuable  improvement,  a  little  sino-lined  aflair 
of  twenty-five  barrels  capacitv  being  the  present  equipment  in  that  line.  The  water  supplied  by  oor 
water-woiks  is  very  hard,  ana  is  not  fit  for  all  purposes.  All  our  drinking  water  is  hauled  from  the 
Missouri  River,  and  is  not  always  good,  or  clean,  when  it  is  put  into  the  above  mentioned  cistern,  and 
probably  it  never  is  so  when  it  is  pumped  out. 

In  doNsing,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  cordial  support  and  unflagging  Interest  in  the  snooesa  of  the 
school. 

Very  respectfully,  Frank  F.  Avbbt,  SuperinUmdetU. 

Frrd  Trbon,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


JReport  of  Superintendknt  of  Lower  BrulA  School. 

LowBB  BnvLk  Aoenct,  S.  Dak.,  July  15,  1895. 

Sm:  The  following  report  of  the  Lower  Bml6  Industrial  Boarding  School  for  the  fiscal  year  1895  is 
respectfully  submitted : 

Ko  difl^ulty  whatever  was  experienced  in  filling  the  school;  pupils  began  io  arrive  a  week  before 
time,  and  on  September  1,  several  more  than  our  real  capacity  were  in  attendance. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  a  new  school  plant  entire  was  erected  at  the  new  agency,  about  30  miles 
ap  the  liver  from  the  old  location.  The  new  plant  consists  of  a  girls'  dormitory,  a  boys'  dormitcov, 
a  recitation  hall,  an  employees'  cottage,  a  mess  hall  and  kitcben,  a  laundry,  a  warehouse  and  work- 
shop and  bam,  the  total  cost  being  $  (2,400.  The  girls'  dormitory  is  a  brick  building,  the  others  are 
fhune.  Both  dormitories  are  provided  with  large  sitting  rooms,  lava  tories,  and  bathrooms.  The  boys' 
dormitory  contains  also  a  commodious  assembly  room.  The  recitation  hall  contains  four  welllighnd 
and  well-ventilated  school  rooms,  besides  ample  halls  and  cloakrooms. 

Three  of  the  schoolrooms  are  separated  from  each  other  by  roller  partitions,  so  that  when  desired 
they  can  be  thrown  into  one  large  room.  These  partitions,  however,  permitting  as  tiiey  do  the  pene- 
tration of  sound  firom  one  room  to  another  to  such  an  extent  that  any  slight  noise  occurring  in  one 
room  is  distinctly  audible  in  an  a^VJoining  one,  interfere  ver>'  greatly  with  schoolroom  work.  A  special 
report  on  this  suqject  has  been  made  to  the  Department,  ana  it  is  noped  that  authority  will  be  given 
to  remove  the  roller  partitions  and  to  put  in  in  their  stead  solid  partitions.  The  fact  that  the  oojs' 
dormitory  contains  an  excellent  assembly  room  obviates  any  necessity  for  the  roller  partitions  in  tiie 
recitation  hall. 

The  mess  iiall  contains  a  fine,  large,  well-lighted  dining  room  and  a  kitchen  with  china  closet  and 
storeroom,  while  under  the  kitchen,  and  of  al)oiit  the  same  size,  is  a  splendid  stone-walled  oeDar. 
The  laundry  is  a  two-story  building,  the  lower  floor  being  used  for  washing  and  ironing  rooms  and 
the  upper  for  a  drying  room.  The  warehouse  and  workshop  contains  a  room  in  which  to  store  school 
property,  a  workroom,  and  a  large  shed  for  wagons  and  machinery.  The  bam  is  a  small  building  con- 
taining harness  room,  feed  room,  stalls  for  four  horses,  and  overhead  room  for  about  four  tonsof  bay. 

The  school  buildings  are  nicely  located  on  the  bank  of  the  Missouri,  the  campus 600  feet  square  being 
inclosed  with  a  neat  picket  fence.  The  farm  comprising  about  280  acres — 30  acres  oultivated  land  ana 
the  remainder  pasture  land— is  entirely  sarronnded  by  a  substantial  4- wire  fence. 

A  system  of  sewerage  has  just  been  completed.  Ditches  have  been  made  and  pipe  is  being  laid  for 
waterworks.  The  pump  and  engine  have  been  placed  in  position  and  a  neat  engine  house  erected. 
The  contract  has  been  let  and  work  has  begun  on  a  1,000- barrel  water  tank,  the  top  of  which  is  to  be 
80  feet  ftx)m  the  ground.    It  is  expected  that  tho  plant  will  be  in  good  working  order  by  September  1. 

Lumber  is  on  the  ground  sufliofent  for  the  laying  of  about  1,200  feet  of  walk,  but  this  work  can  not 
well  be  done  until  t£e  water  pipe  is  laid  and  the  ditches  are  filled  up.  A  large  cattle  shed  has  been 
built  mainly  fh>m  lumber  obtamed  from  the  old  school  buildings  when  they  were  torn  down. 

The  school  moved  into  its  new  quarters  February  23,  with  130  pupils,  61  of  whom  were  new. 
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The  enroUmont  average  attendance  and  classification  fur  the  year  are  shown  by  the  following  table : 


1895. 


First   '  Second     Third   |  Fonrth 
year.       year.    ;    year.    ;    year. 


M.  I  F.  I  M.    F.    M.  I  F.  I  M.    F. 

-,-|-   ,   --  -,    -  -ri"  ~ 

Fintqaart«r 0  ,    6  ,  13  I  18       7  |  4  ,  6  I    7 

S«eoDd  quarter i  17  I  15  i  4'    6,    7  5  10  I  10 

Thirdqnarter ,  40     U8  5       5     10,  6  11     13 

Foorth  quarter " 41     88  j  66       9  !  7  11  I  13 


Fifth 
year. 


M.    F. 


1  '     7 

1  I    5 
1       5 


Total 

en- 

Aver- 

rolled. 

age 

attend. 

M. 

F. 

anoe. 

36 

40 

73.6 

39 

39 

73.6 

67 

67 

88.9 

68 

69 

127.6 

Arenge  att^^ndance  for  the  year*  94.3. 

A  great  deal  of  excellent  work  was  done  in  the  schoolroom.  Yet  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that 
cfwing  to  the  interruption  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  school  into  its  new  quarters,  the  taking  in  of 
•omsnj  new  pupils,  the  frequent  cuange.s  in  teachers  in  the  highest  room,  and  the  evident  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  at  least  one  of  the  teachers,  the  work  in  this  department  was  not  on  the  whole 
•oocessfol.  However,  with  a  certain  change  or  changes  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  will  be  made, 
we  oonfidently  exoect  different  results  for  the  coming  year.  A  kindergarten  established  in  April  was 
an  interesting  ana  successful  feature  of  the  literary,  work. 

Industrial  work  for  both  boys  and  girls  has  been  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  that  described  in 
former  reports.  An  immense  amount  of  hard  work  ba^  been  done  by  the  boys  in  the  hauling  of 
water,  building  of  fences,  preparing  of  fuel,  etc.  As  a  result  of  their  labors,  airect«d  and  assisted 
by  the  industiiial  teacher,  we  nave  an  excellent  garden.  The  table  was  provided  with  an  abundance 
<H  small  vegeUbles. 

Oar  potato  patch  is  In  fine  condition  and  will  undoubtedly  yield  a  sufficient  amount  for  the  oomins 
year.  A  field  of  20  acres  of  millet  was  abto  put  in.  It  looks  well,  but  is  beginning  to  show  the  neea 
of  rain. 

About  two  weeks  prior  to  the  close  of  school  20  milch  cows,  10  breeding  cows,  and  1  bull  were  pur- 
ohaaed  for  the  school.  Our  herd  now  numbers,  calves  and  all,  60  head.  This  is  certainly  a  move  in 
the  right  direction.  This  is  a  stock  country-.  It  is  not  adapted  to  the  raising  of  crops ;  the  rain  faU 
is  too  light  and  uncertain;  it  is  always  sufficient,  however,  to  make  pasture  gooo  and  hay  fairlv 
abundant.  Ninety  nine  out  of  100  children  who  attend  this  school  will  undoubtedly  remain  on  this 
Wiervation  after  their  school  days  are  over,  and  stock  raising  being  the  only  industiy  by  which  they 
may  become  self-supporting,  it  is  eminently  proper  that  it  be  made  a  specialty  here.  1  expect  shortly 
tosabmit  an  estimate  for  a  oairy,  so  that  while  the  boys  are  learning  how  to  take  care  of  the  stock  the 
girls  will  be  properly  instructed  in  the  care  of  milk  and  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese. 

Daring  the  year  15  hogs  were  slaughtered,  netting  2,400  pounds  of  pork.  The  poultry  yielded  137 
oosens  of  eggs,  and  263  pounds  of  ohoTce  butter  was  made.  A  fine  lot  of  batter  is  now  being  made 
snd  packed  c^wn  for  future  consumption. 

The  matron's  department  has  boen  well  taken  care  of.  Under  her  direction  50  vards  of  lace  and 
OMny  mgs,  mats,  etc.,  were  made  by  the  girls.  Particular  attention  was  given  by  ner  to  preventing 
Dakota  talking  among  the  girls,  with  good  results.    The  girls  were  at  all  times  kept  clean  and  neatly 

As  much  can  not  be  said  of  the  boys,  pcu*tly  because  our  supply  of  clothing  was  limited,  but  mainly 
Mcaose  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  asnistant  matron,  to  whom  was  committed  the  care  of  the  boys' 
etothine,  dormitories,  etc.  The  assistant  matron  is  an  Indian  girl  who.  while  possessing  many  estima- 
ble qas]^ties,  is  certainly  not  fitted  for  the  care  and  discipline  to  a  certain  extent  of  70  Indian  boys.  I 
Ukof  the  opinion  also  that  it  is  not  in  the  interest  or  English  speaking  to  put  new  pupils  in  the 
k*'^  of  a  person  who  speaks  their  native  language.  The  temptation  to  use  it  in  their  work  among 
them  is  too  freouently  yielde<l  to.  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  employing  Indians  in 
preference  to  whites  in  positions  which  they  are  competent  to  fill,  but  I  do  not  think  the  success  of  a 
•chool  should  be  jeopardized  in  the  slightest  degree  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  place  for  an  Indian. 
This  young  Uwly  would  make  a  good  searostreas  in  a  small  school  or  would  do  miriy  well  as  assistant 
jnatron  in  a  school  where  her  work  would  be  in  the  same  building  as  that  of  the  chief  matron,  but  she 
w  not  coonpetent  to  fill  the  positiou  of  assistant  matron  in  this  school,  where  her  work  is  in  a  building 
located  300  feet  from  that  in  which  the  chief  matron  resides.  This  is  to  my  mind  a  matter  of  the 
KW«test  importance,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  a  competent  white  woman  may  be  appointed  to  this 
powtion  and  that  this  young  lady  be  given  a  place  she  is  competent  to  fill. 

The  matron  has  had  general  oversight  of  the  sewing  room,  laundry,  dining  room,  and  kitchen,  and 
oxcept  in  one  instance  has  been  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  by  the  ladies  having  charge  of  these 
<uiwrtmenta. 

It  was  found  necessary  during  the  last  quarter  to  relieve,  because  of  advancing  old  age  and  for  other 
Jettons,  the  lady  who  had  been  flUing  the  position  of  cook.  The  new  incumbent  is  In  every  way  com- 
Potgt.    Food  has  been  well  prepared  and  neatly  served. 

This  has  been  a  trying  year  for  the  seamstress  and  laundress.  They  have  been  required  to  put  in 
t   Si  of  service  and  have  done  it  cheerfully  and  uncomplainingly.    It  is  a  matter  of  gratification 

*o  Ml  who  know  of  the  amount  and  character  of  st»rvico  rendered  by  them  that  they  have  received  a 
•njytantial  hicrease  of  salary. 

^W«  have  had  a  great  deal  of  sickness  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Two  deaths  occurred  and 
■•▼eral  pupils  were  excused  from  school  on  the  physician's  recommendation.    I  am  glad  to  know  that 

?w?*        ^i^n  added  to  our  force  for  the  coming  year.    A  small  hospital  is  very  much  needed, 
^jjther  argent  needs  are  poultrj-  bonne,  fuel  houHe,  hog  house,  and  steam-heating  plant.    The  last- 
^wjod  item  is  demanded  by  every  cunsideration  of  health,  comfort,  convenience,  cleanliness,  economy, 

n,      ^ossenlng  of  danger  from  fire. 
Y^Jyoiost  sincere  thanks  are  due  and  hereby  t«*ndered  yourself  and  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of 
^yjn  Affairs  for  our  new  buildings  and  the  generous  treatment  of  estimates,  and  to  Agent  Treon 
•na  tierk  in  Charge  Hayes  for  uniform  courtesy  and  cordinl  support  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
wcuaroQf  the  school. 

*  «y  respectfully,  Gio.  W.  Kbllis,  Supertntmdwt. 

■^^^O  SUPianfTKKDBMT  OP  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

(Through  Fred.  Treon,  United  States  Indian  agent.) 
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REPORT  OF  PINE  RIDGE  AGENCY. 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  September  /,  1895. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year 
elided  June  30, 1895,  viz: 

The  following  table  shows  the  number,  etc.,  of  Indians  belonging  to  the  agency, 
and  is  taken  from  the  census  roll  of  1894-95,  prepared  under  my  direction,  and 
which  is,  I  believe,  fairly  accurate.  It  is  as  accurate  as  can  be  made  under  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  regulations  and  instructions  from  your  office  regarding 
expense,  etc. 


District* 

* 

Wakpa- 
mini. 

White 
Clay. 

Wounded 
Knee. 

Porcu 
pine. 

198 

Medicine 
Root. 

251 

Pass 
Creek. 

i  Grand 
total. 

N limber  of  familios  .............. . 

283 

344 

346 

190 

1  612 

Number  of  males 

507 
661 

649 
679 

657 
699 

373 
419 

445 
548 

406 
438 

8,087 
i,344 

Number  of  females _. 

Total,  both  sexes 

1.068 

1,328 

356" 
448 

301 
4 
4 

4 

1,336 

792 

993 

844 

6,381 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 

270 
351 

261 
3 
3 

2 

1 

352 
444 

336 
6 
6 

6 

200 
256 

176 
8 
3 

3 

222 
346 

231 

4 
4 

4 

900 
266 

210 
5 
6 

5 

I.OW 
2,100 

25 
24 

Females  over  14  vears  of  age 

Number  of  children  betw^n  6  and 
16  years  of  age 

Number  of  day-sobools  in  operation. . 

Number  of  day-school  teachers 

Number  of  day  school  aasistanta  or 
general  housekeepers 

OUier  schools,  one  only,  viz:    The 
Holy  Rosary  Mission 

1 

The  following  statistics  of  day  schools  and  the  attendance  is  also  submitted  for 
your  information,  viz : 


Name  of  teacher. 


T.  A^.Hutson 

Mary  R.  Henry 

E.W.Truitt 

Z.  A.  Parker 

H.E.Brown 

Elmore  L.  Chief 

E.  M.Keith 

John  S.  Spear 

M.C.Prescott 

Mary  Morgan 

J.  M.  Swwney 

H.  A.  Mosaman 

Thomas  Black  Bear . 

E.  A.  Schneider 

W.  M.  Robertson  — 

E.W.  Gleasou 

F.F.Cnshman 

Lula  Ashcraft 

J.B.  Freelaud 

Clarence  T.  Stars — 

Wm.  H.Bar  ten 

Stephen  Waggoner.. 

John  M.S.  Linn 

Wm.  C.  Garrett 

EdwardC.Scovel.... 


Total. 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


16.17 
27.60 
26.73 
34.94 
27.92 
18.89 
46.38 
16.15 
23.16 
37.33 
36.72 
9.13 
14.98 
12.68 
81.54 
33.93 
31.11 
3?.  65 
27.04 
27.65 
29.69 
23.72 
12.10 
14.01 
19.56 


Salary 

paid 

teacher. 


$600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
540.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
620.00 
554.00 
600.00 
600.00 
GOO.  00 
000.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
634.00 


Salary 
paid  asfust- 
ant  teach- 
er or  gen- 
eral house- 
keeper. 


None. 
$72.00 
300.00 
287.00 
300.00 
800.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
243.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
292.00 
270.00 
243.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 


030.68       14,848.00         6,807.00 


All  otJier 
expenses, 
including 
buildings 
andrepaus. 


$163.64 

174.00 

184.40 

17L48 

175.05 

180.58 

1.228.24 

167.42 

170.74 

175.58 

16B.T2 

174.90 

1.815.65 

1,488.79 

172.81 

174.22 

1,327.23 

168.76 

140.06 

1,347.96 

155.11 

1,409.37 

1,385.42 

1.523.97 

1,249.30 


14,964.50 


Total  expended  on  the  twenty-live  day  schools,  everything  included,  fiscal  year 
1895,  $36,639.50. 

Besides  the  twenty-five  day  schools  on  this  reservation  there  is  one  boarding 
school,  namely,  the  Holy  Rosary  Mission,  which  is  kept  up  by  charitable  contribu- 
tions, farming  produce,  and  Government  grant  of  $27  per  capita  per  quarter  for  not 
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mon  than  140  papils.     The  average  atteDduice  for  the  school  year  1895  was  142.42, 
and  the  total  azBoant  paid  by  the  Government  was  $15,061.50. 

ThiB  amount,  added  to  the  $36,639.50  expended  on  the  day  schools,  makes  a  total  of 
$51,701  that  the  Government  paid  toward  the  edncationof  the  Indians  of  Pine  Ridge 
Agency,  S.  Dak.,  daring  the  fiscal  year  1895. 

There  have  been  no  nnosnal  disturbances  of  the  peace  nor  ontbreaks  of  any  descrip- 
tion daring  the  yeiMr  past.  There  has  been  the  customary  grumbling  on  account  of 
itke  redactUHi  in  amount  paid  for  haulingfreight  from  the  railroad,  receiving  beef  on 
the  block  instead  of  on  the  hoof,  etc.  These  complaints,  in  themselves,  amount  to 
nothing,  but  will  of  course  be  used  as  arg^uments  when  the  next  case  shall  be  made 
up  setting  forth  their  grievances. 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  agriculture,  and  nothing,  I  think,  can  be 
done,  except  where  irrigation  is  possible.  All  about  the  reservation  farmers  are 
abaiidoning  their  claims  and  leaving  the  country.  They  have  been  literally  starved 
out  in  trying  to  make  a  living  by  farming. 

The  Indians  are  making  commendable  progress  in  the  raising  of  homed  cattle. 
They  show  very  considerable  interest  and  zeal  in  looking  after  their  stock,  branding 
tiie  calves,  and  attending  the  round-ups.  They  will  this  fall  furnish  about  2,000,000 
pounds  of  beef  for  their  own  consumption.  Within  five  years,  if  they  continue  in 
the  same  spirit  which  has  animated  them  for  the  two  years  just  past,  they  will 
be  able  to  f&mish  all  the  beef  required  for  their  own  consumption.  Three  years  of 
drought  have  had  no  visible  effect  upon  the  value  of  the  cattle  ranges.  The  feed, 
native  grasses,  is  good  and  abundant. 

To  foster  and  encourage  the  raising  of  cattle,  graded  heifers  should  be  abundantly 
supplied  to  the  Indians.  Preferably,  in  my  opinion,  they  should  be  of  Hereford 
stock,  above  2  years  old  and  under  3.  Also  a  large  number  of  young  thoroughbred 
Hereford  bolls  should  be  furnished  annually.  These  bulls  should  be  between  2  and 
S  years  old.  The  furnishing  of  this  young  breeding  stock  should  be  continued  until 
a  fair  beginning  is  had  toward  stocking  np  the  range. 

An  irrigation  ditch  about  2^  miles  in  length  has  been  made  from  a  point  on  White 
Clay  Creek  above  tiae  acency,  to  deliver  water  at  the  site  selected  for  the  boarding 
school.  It  is  ezpeeted  uiat  the  water  will  thence  be  distributed,  as  may  be  required, 
for  irrigating  the  boarding-school  farm  and  grounds  and  the  grounds  about  the 
agency.  Following  are  statistics  of  the  ditch:  Length,  2.6  miles;  head  gate— width 
in  elear^  2^V  f<eett;  depth,  on  floor  at  low  water,  1^  ^t;  below  head  gate — depth,  1^ 
feet;  widi^  oa  bottom,  1  foot;  width  on  top,  5^  feet;  grade  per  mile,  liVW  feet; 
capacity,  4^^  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  of  time. 

Much  of  benefit  may  be  ezpectea  from  the  construction  of  this  ditch — directly  as 
a  means  of  raising  crops  for  the  support  of  the  boarding  school,  and  indirectly  as 
showing  to  the  Indians  the  value  of  irrigation  properly  managed.  Provision  should 
be  made  lor  the  maintenance  of  the  ditch  and  the  proper  distribution  of  the  water 
and  its  application  to  the  soil. 

The  buildings  in  ase  at  the.agency  for  employees'  quarters  and  for  the  storage  of 
public  property  are  in  the  same  condition  as  when  previously  reported,  except  that 
they  have  Dooone  worse  by  another  year  of  use  and  exposure  to  the  elements. 

Special  reports  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  necessity  for  building 
nitable  quarters,  issue  stations,  slaughterhouses,  etc.,  on  districts  where  needed. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  G.  Penney, 
Captain  Sixth  Infantry,  Acting  United  Staifis  Indian  Agent. 

^The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  ROSEBUD  AGENCY. 

Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  August  24, 1896. 

BiR:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the 
following  report  of  affairs  pertaining  to  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30, 1895: 

Bflter?atio&  and  agmi^y. — Rosebud  Reservation  is  estimated  to  contain  3,228,160  acres 
«f  land  situated  in  South  Dakota,  bounded  on  the  north  by  White  River,  on  the  east 
^y  the  Missouri  River,  on  the  south  by  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  ou  the  west  by 
»»ck  Pipe  Creek,  which  divides  this  and  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency.  The  headquar- 
ters of  this  agency  are  located  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  reservation,  about  20 
^iles  north  or  the  Nebraska  State  line,  and  35  miles  from  Valentine,  Nebr.,  on  the 
"OMMit,  Elkhom  and  Missouri  Valley  Railroad  (the  shipping  point  of  this  agency) 
>nd  40  aiiles  from  Fo(rt  Niobrara,  the  nearest  military  post. 
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The  location  of  this  ftsenoy  Ib  the  most  undesirable  to  be  found  on  this  or  any  other 
reservation,  surrounded  by  barren  sand  hills,  freauented  by  -seyere  sand  storms,  mak- 
ing it  extremely  disagreeable  for  all  required  to  live  here,  and  where  but  little  vege- 
tation can  be  induced  by  any  means  to  grow. 

Tiibei  and  population. — The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  known  as  the  Sioux  tribe, 
and  are  much  scattered  in  small  settlement-s  over  the  reservation,  located  on  or  near 
banks  of  streams  in  distances  of  from  10  to  100  miles  from  the  agency.  The  censas, 
taken  June  30  la^t,  shows  a  total  number  of  4,316  Indians,  of  whom  2,062  are 
males  and  2,264  females,  divided  as  follows: 

Families 1,357 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 1,102 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 1, 404 

Males  under  18  years  of  ajje 950 

Females  under  14  years  or  age 860 

Males  between  6  and  18  years 640 

Females  between  6  and  18  years 622 

Children  of  school  age  between  6  and  18  years 1, 262 

This  census  was  taken  with  much  care,  by  dividing  the  whole  reservation  into 
numerous  districts,  each  in  charge  of  an  employee,  with  interpreter,  accompanied 
by  a  policeman  acquainted  with  every  Indian,  visiting  each  house,  enumerating  all 
in  one  and  the  same  day,  thereby  preventing  duplication. 

Agiienltore. — As  has  been  practically  demonstrated  during  each  of  the  past  twelve 
years  of  my  residence  here,  this  reservation  is  not  adapted  to  agriculture,  and, 
although  Indians  have  made  efforts  each  year,  the  results  nave  been  and  are  almost 
invariably  the  same,  yielding  no  return  for  labor  spent. 

The  soil  consists  of  a  hard  clay  substance,  with  but  little  if  any  loam  or  snbaoil, 
except  in  certain  parts  of  the  reserve,  principally  to  the  east,  where  the  land  in 
places  is  fairly  gooa,  but,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  in  creeks,  not  many  Indiana 
are  located  in  that  section.  In  certain  localities  along  creeks  are  good  bottoms,  capa- 
ble of  raising  fair  crops,  but  owing  to  the  drought  and  hot  winds,  occurring  annually 
during  the  summer  months  when  moisture  is  most  needed,  crops  are  almost  if  not 
entirely  ruined. 

The  present  season  has  been  no  exception,  and  although  the  spring  rains  promised 
a  fair  season,  the  continued  drought  since  has  destroyed  nearly  aU  grain.  About 
1,750  bushels  of  oats  and  500  bushels  of  wheat  were  issued  and  plfwted,  bnt  the 
grain  in  many  sections  not  heading  was  cut  for  feed,  and  in  other  localities  dried  up 
soon  after  getting  above  ground,  leaving  nothing  to  out  for  any  purpose.  About 
1,400  bushels  of  potatoes  were  planted,  which,  in  all  but  a  few  favored  looalities, 
will  yield  no  return,  and  although  considerable  com  was  also  planted  the  crop  will 
be  almost  an  entire  failure.  The  small  yield  or  entire  failure  of  these  crops  can  not 
be  attributed  wholly  to  Indian  methods  of  farming,  from  the  fact  that  white  men  in 
the  same  localities  have  been  equally  unsuccessful  m  agricultural  pursuits,  and  many 
have  abandoned  such  nndertaking. 

Indians  have  been  required,  however,  to  plow  and  cultivate  each  year  with  the 
hope  that  each  season  might  be  more  favorable,  yet  it  has  become  very  discouraging. 
It  accomplished  the  object,  however,  to  some  extent,  of  keeping  the  Indiims  occu- 
pied for  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  also  acts  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  remain  at 
home  and  gradually  break  up  their  old  cu.^tum  of  roving  and  moving  about,  which 
is  their  greatest  obstacle  to  progress. 

Hie  land  cultivated  this  year  ag^egates  4,583  acres,  of  which  700  acres  were 
planted  with  oats,  250  acres  with  wheat,  3,358  acres  with  com,  and  275  acree  with 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  The  yield  is  uncertain  and  difficult  at  this  time  to 
approximate,  bnt  it  is  estimated  at  3,700  bushels  of  oats,  2,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
4,000  bushels  of  com,  and  2,000  bushels  of  potatoes. 

Stock  railing. — The  repeated  failure  of  crops  has  made  stock  raising  the  leading 
industry  here,  and  the  interest  shown  and  progress  made  by  a  number  of  Indians  in 
increasing  their  herds  is  gratifying.  Nearly  all  mixed  bloods  are  devoting  their  time 
and  investing  their  means  in  stock  raising,  which  is  proving  to  them  a  profitable 
nndertaking. 

There  are  at  present  15,536  cattle  on  the  reservation,  including  this  year's  calves, 
which  number  about  2,900.  Indians  are  not  permitted  to  kill  or  dispose  of  theii 
young  cattle  under  any  circumstances.  To  prevent  this,  however,  requires  constant 
watching  and  prompt  punishment  of  offenders,  though  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that 
such  oases  are  extremely  rare.  A  record  of  all  loss  and  increase  is  kept  l)y  the  district 
farmers,  who  also  see  to  it  that  all  stock  is  properly  branded  and  cared  for  by  the 
owners. 

This  reservation  is  well  adapted  for  stock  raising  and  grazing,  the  grass  being 
plentiftil,  though  growing  to  a  short  height,  in  many  places  too  short  for  mowing, 
except  in  bottom  land  along  creeks,  making  it  difficult  for  Indians  to  procure  hay 
for  whiter  use,  which  they  are  now  doing  as  much  as  possible. 
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The  continual  drought  has  also  completely  dried  such  grass  as  is  usually  cut.  mak- 
TDg  it  a  poor  quality  for  feed.  Nearly  all  hay  procured,  however,  is  kept  for  norses 
or  fed  to  cattle  toward  spring,  when  in  their  poorest  condition,  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter,  experience  having  demonstrated  that  they  "will  do  much  better 
and  in  many  localities  will  remain  in  good  condition  by  grazing  throughout  the 
winter  months  on  the  short  but  nutritious  Lufialo  ^rass  which  abounds  in  this  coun- 
try. In  cases  where  cattle  are  fed  hay  early  in  winter,  they  will  not  "rustle"  for 
feed,  and,  it  being  impossible  to  procure  sufficient  hay  for  all,  many  of  them  starve 
before  spring. 

During  the  past  year  1,522,665  pounds  (gross)  of  beef  cattle,  aggregating  1,560  head» 
have  been  purchased  from  the  Indians  aud  mixed  bloods,  instead  of  from  contraotors^ 
the  same  being  slaughtered  and  issued  back  to  them  for  beef  under  treaty  stipula- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  about  1,500,000  pounds  will  be  purchased  from  them  during 
the  present  season. 

Fnll-blood  Indians  now  realize  by  such  sales  to  the  Qovernment,  receiving  as  they 
did  last  year  an  average  of  $30.84  ior  each  animal,  the  benefits  of  cattle  raising,  and 
each  year  now  make  greater  efforts  to  save  their  cattle  for  such  profitable  disposi- 
tion. They  also  exercise  the  utmost  care  in  preveutiu^  the  spread  of  prairie  fires, 
and  respond  promptly  in  extinguishing  any  occurring  m  their  localities,  though  by 
reason  of  the  inflammable  nature  of  dry  grass  such  fires  arc  of  frequent  occurrence 
each  year.  It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  as  yet  no  fires  have  occurred  this  season  on 
this  reservation. 

Artenan  well. — As  many  of  the  streams  where  Indians  are  located  and  where  many 
have  taken  their  lands  individually  become  entirely  dry  each  season,  necessitating 
their  going  elsewhere  temporarily  to  find  water  for  stock,  an  artesian  well  has 
recently  been  begun  near  the  head  of  several  streams,  which  if  successful  will  aid 
in  keeping  them  supplied  with  flowing  water.  Tliis  being  the  first  artesian  well 
undertaken  in  this  section  of  couutry  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  the  outcome  is 
being  watched  with  interest  by  those  residing  in  adjoining  white  communities. 

Allotments. — During  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  made  and  recently  com- 
pleted, by  an  allotting  agent,  469  allotments  of  land  to  the  more  progressive  Indians, 
who  are  now  anxiously  waiting  to  receive  the  various  articles  guaranteed  them  by 
treaty  at  such  time,  which,  if  forthcoming  at  an  early  date,  will  prove  a  great  incen- 
tive to  others  to  scatter  out,  select  individual  places,  and  thereby  break  up  thickly 
settled  communities,  which  are  a  great  obstacle  to  the  advancement  and  progress  of 
Indians. 

Additional  townships  have  been  and  are  now  being  surveyed,  to  be  completed 
daring  the  present  season,  which  will  enable  other  Indians,  who  so  desire,  to  take 
allotments ;  and  should  articles  be  furnished  to  those  already  allotted,  as  promised,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  such  work  can  be  prosecuted  until  all  Indians  on  this  reserve 
are  allotted. 

pistiict  fanners  and  issue  stations. — This  reservation  is  divided  into  six  farming  dis- 
tricts, each  in  charge  of  a  white  farmer,  with  Indian  assistants  in  different  camps. 
Five  sub  issue  stations,  besides  the  agency,  are  located  at  different  points  in  the 
most  central  part  of  each  district,  which  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  farmer,  who 
is  provided  with  a  comfortable  one-story  frame  dwelling,  plastered  inside,  attached 
to  the  issue  warehouse.  A  blacksmith  and  repair  shop  is  also  located  at  such  sta- 
tions, where  repairs  of  agricultural  implements  are'  made  for  Indians  near  their 
homes. 

I^ese  issue  houses  are  the  distributing  points  of  rations  to  Indians  once  each 
iDonth.  enabling  them  to  go  and  return  to  their  homes  the  same  day,  instead  of  going 
long  distances  to  the  agency,  as  formerly. 

Within  a  short  distance  from  these  issue  houses  slaughterhouses  have  been  erected, 
where  all  cattle  issued  for  beef  are  slaughtered  by  Indians  employed  for  such  pur- 
pose, under  the  supervision  of  the  district  farmer,  and  issued  by  weight,  whereby 
each  Indian  receives  his  just  proportion. 

At  each  of  the  issue  and  slaughter  houses  wells  have  recently  been  dug ;  steel  wind- 
roills,  mounted  on  40-foot  steel  towers,  with  water  tanks  of  115  barrels  capacity  on 
^foot  wooden  substructure,  have  been  erected,  insuring  an  ample  supply  of  water 
lor  all  purposes,  including  fire  protection,  and  have  supplied  a  long-felt  want. 

li^ustry  and  progress. — The  Indians  on  this  agency  are  ready  and  on  the  lookout  for 
^ont  that  will  enable  them  to  earn  something  by  which  they  can  be  benefited,  as 
evidenced  by  their  readiness  and  desire  to  haul  freight,  or  any  other  occupation  for 
^^h  they  see  some  return. 

.  They  have  transported  3,060,112  pounds  of  freight  to  and  from  the  railroad  and 
**^  stations,  including  that  for  the  traders,  and  have  received  therefbr  $17,003.18. 
They  have  sold  to  the  agency  1,560  head  of  beef  cattle,  weighing  1,522,665  pounds, 
lor  which  they  were  paid  $48,101.22;  have  cut  and  hauled  to  the  agency,  camp 
**5hool8,  missionaries,  and  traders  1,010  cords  of  wood,  receiving  therefor  $5,013.83 ; 
vttt  and  8el(^  220  tons  of  hay  to  agency  aAd  others,  an[^ounting  to  $1,945 ;  also  rec^ivin^ 
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$988.25  for  other  products,  making  an  aggregate  of  $73,051.48  paid  them  for  such 
industries  during  the  year;  besides  -which  there  have  also  been  employed  53  Indian 
police,  and  56  agency  and  school  Indian  employees,  aggregating  $15,885.83,  making 
a  total  paid  them  for  all  industries  during  the  year  of  ^,937.31. 

In  addition  to  this,  several  mixed  bloods  have  shipped  about  500  head  of  cattle  to 
markets  otf  the  reservation. 

The  hides  of  4,810  beef  cattle  have  also  been  issued  them,  many  of  which  were 
sold,  though  a  considerable  number  are  retained  by  them,  tanned,  and  nsed  for  variooa 
purposes.  The  Indians  also  save  and  haul  to  the  railroad  and  there  dispose  of  the 
bones  of  slaughtered  cattle. 

A  per  capita  payment  of  $4  to  each  Indian,  aggregating  $17,896,  was  also  recently 
made  under  provisious  of  recent  treaty. 

While  many  Indians  still  invest  money  largely  in  horses  and  food  luxuries,  instead 
of  purchasing  young  stock  and  other  articles  for  future  beuefits,  they  are  each  year 
becoming  more  judicious  in  spending  their  money.  Many  during  the  present  year 
purchased  mowers,  wagons,  needed  articles  of  clothing,  etc.  They  are  also  learning 
to  be  more  provident  in  many  respects  and  provide  for  family  needs  more  inteUigently. 

Honseflw — All  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  live  in  log  hcuses  of  their  own  con- 
struction, roado  of  logs  with  dirt  roofs  and  floors,  and  consisting  of  but  one  room, 
with  little,  if  any,  ventilation.  The  roofs  not  being  waterproof,  in  wet  weather 
these  houses  are  consequently  damp,  unhealthy,  and  oifficult  to  keep  clean.  Many, 
however,  will  compare  favorably  with  white  frontier  settlements.  During  the  earn- 
mer  months  nearly  all  live  in  lodges  or  tepees  placed  near  their  houses. 

Building  material  has  been  issued  during  the  past  year  and  75  houses  improved  by 
bein^  rebuilt  with  good  logs,  putting  in  floors  and  shingle  roofs'  and  ceiling  inside, 
making  them  neat  and  comfortable. 

Sanitary. — The  sanitary  condition  of  these  people  has  been  fairly  good,  and  there 
has  been  no  epidemic  during  the  year. 

The  agency  physician  reports  that  443  Indians  received  medical  treatment  and 
that  there  have  been  75  deaths  and  110  births  during  the  year.  Owing  to  the  number 
and  scattered  condition  of  these  Indians,  it  is  impractical  for  one  physician  to  reach 
all,  or  give  proper  time  and  attention  to  those  he  does  visit.  Periodical  trips  are 
made  by  him  to  the  various  day  schools,  where  medicines  and  instructions  are 
leit  with  teachers,  Avith  beneficial  results.  The  report  of  physician  is  submitted 
herewith. 

Field  matrons. — There  have  been  two  female  industrial  teachers  allowed  this  agency 
six  months  and  one  the  remaining  six  months  during  the  past  year,  which  number 
has  been  incieased  to  five,  July  1,  thereby  enabling  the  locating  of  one  in  each  of  the 
farming  districts,  with  headquarters  with  the  farmer.  While  the  assistance  hereto- 
fore rendered  many  families  has  been  beneficial,  the  increased  number  will  accom- 
plish great  good,  as  their  time  can  be  spent  to  advantage  instead  of  being  largely 
consumed  in  traveling. 

The  duties  of  these  women  are  to  improve  and  elevate  the  home  life  of  Indians, 
instructing  the  women  in  cooking,  dress-making,  etc.,  also  instructing  and  assisting 
In  the  care  of  the  sick. 

Indian  police. — The  police  force  of  this  agency  consists  of  3  officers  and  50  private8| 
all  full-blood  Indians.  They  have  been  faithful  in  the  performance  of  required 
duties,  and  their  services  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  management  of  an 
agency  of  this  size.  A  number  of  Indians  who  enlisted  in  the  army  and  were  subse- 
quently discharged,  after  serving  several  years,  have  been  placed  upon  the  force, 
where  they  are  rendering  efficient  and  satisfactory  service. 

Policemen  are  selecteafrom  different  camps  where  they  remain  on  duty,  changing 
to  agency  each  twenty  days,  where  a  force  of  fifteen  men  is  stationed  at  all  limes, 
and  the  number  increased  when  found  advisable.  They  are  required,  whQe  in  camps, 
to  maintain  order,  brin^  to  the  agency  any  Indians  from  other  agencies  without 
proper  permission,  and  immediately  report  any  violation  of  agency  rules;  also  to 
bring  to  the  agent  any  young  Indian  '*  eloping"  with  a  young  girl  (who  are  required 
to  be  properly  married  or  punished)  and  to  regularly  attend  day  schools,  requiring 
attciidanco  of  all  pupils  enrolled. 

Although  these  police  receive  but  $10  per  month,  each  man  is  required  to  possess  at 
least  two  good  horses  with  all  necessary  equipments. 

Court  of  Indian  oflienBeB. — No  court  has  been  established  at  this  agency  for  the  reason 
that  there  are  several  factions  of  Indians  who  do  not  mingle  together  to  any  extent, 
and  a  court  could  not  be  inaugurated  without  selecting  a  judge  from  each  faction, 
which  would  doubtless  result  in  more  trouble  than  good. 

United  States  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  this  reservation,  to  which  all  proper 
cases  are  referred  for  action,  which  has  a  beneficial  efiect,  and  for  which  Indians 
have  much  respect. 

liquor  and  orimss. — There  has  been  but  little  liquor  introduced  upon  this  reservation 
during  the  past  year,  the  previous  strict  rules  and  prompt  punishment  of  offenders 
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hfhTing  had  the  desired  effect.  Much  bad  whisky  and  alcohol,  however,  is  famished 
Indians  at  Valentine,  Nebr.,  when  after  freight,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  detect 
ofienders  and  more  so  to  have  them  punished  off  the  reserve. 

During  the  past  winter  two  Indians  obtained  a  supply  of  liquor  at  Valentine, 
retnmea  to  their  homes,  where,  in  a  drunken  condition,  they  induced  a  married 
Indian  woman,  with  a  child  6  years  old,  to  accompany  them  to  a  canyon  near  by, 
xvhere,  after  outra^ng  the  woman,  both  she  and  the  child  were  stoned  to  death. 
After  discovery  and  arrest  of  both  men,  one  committed  suicide  by  hanc^ing  while  in 
confinement  awaiting  trial,  and  the  other  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  and 
sentenced  to  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

No  other  crimes  have  occurred,  and  the  Indians  have,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
complied  with  agencv  rules  to  a  commendable  degree,  prompt  punishment  of  the  few 
individnal  cases  of  tnreatened  insubordination  having  the  desired  effect. 

KMionariet. — ^The  missionary  work  here  is  conducted  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Presbyterian  churches,  and  those  having  such  work  in  charge 
have  labored  faithfully  in  the  Christianizing  of  these  people. 

The  work  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  under  direction  of  Right  Rev.  W, 
H.  Hare,  Bishop  of  South  Dakota,  who  has  for  many  years  made  annual  visits  to  the 
different  stations  on  the  reserve^  and  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Rev.  A.  B. 
Clark,  who  is  most  energetic  in  his  labor  aud  is  assisted  in  his  work  by  eleven  native 
catechists  located  in  outside  camps  where  missionary  buildings  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  amount  expended  by  this  denomination  for  the  year  has  been  $6,975, 
iuclading  cost  at  St.  Mary's  school,  with  a  total  membership  of  2,238,  and  the  mis- 
sionary reports  he  has  performed  forty  marriages.  This  denomination  has  been 
engaged  in  missionary  work  here  since  1879. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church,  heretofore  undercharge  of  Right  Rev.  M.  Marty,  but 
who  has  recently  been  transferred  to  another  field,  and  whose  genial  presence  and 
Talnable  advice  will  be  much  missed,  has  been  conducted  by  two  priests,  under 
immediate  control  of  Rev.  J.  Jutz,  recently  transferred  to  Pine  Ridge,  where  he  was 
formerly  stationed,  and  Rev.  Florentine  Digmann  returning  here.  The  Father 
reports  having  expended  $16,100,  including  cost  at  St.  Francis  school,  to  have  per- 
formed eighteen  marriages  during  the  year,  and  to  have  a  total  of  1,200  communi- 
cants.   This  church  began  missionary  work  on  this  reserve  in  1882. 

Hio  Congregational  mission  work,  under  direction  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  has  been  in  charge  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Cross  since  beginning  work  here  in  1888, 
who  reports  having  spent  $2,800  in  his  work  and  performed  six  marriages  during 
the  year.  This  association  has  four  mission  buildings  located  in  different  camps  for 
reli^ooB  meetings. 

Education. — There  have  been  twenty  Government  camp  day  schools  and  one  agency 
day  school  conducted  on  this  reservation  during  the  past  year,  together  with  one 
Episcopal  and  one  Catholic  boarding  school.  The  aggregate  enrollment  at  these 
reservation  schools  has  been  946,  of  which  422  were  boys  and  519  girls,  with  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  756.  There  have  also  been  46  pupils  attending  nonreserva- 
tion  schools,  making  992  children  belonging  to  this  agency  in  school  tne  past  year, 
leaving  about  234  children  of  school  age,  and  physically  able  to  attend,  not  in  school. 
It  is  ascertained  by  the  recent  census  that  there  are  27  children  of  school  age  on  this 
reservation  who  are  physically  unable,  from  various  causes  and  diseases,  to  be  in 
school. 

Three  day  schools  were  built  and  opened  during  the  past  year.  Owing  to  the 
scattered  and  thinly  settled  communities  no  other  day  schools  can  now  be  located, 
but  bv  the  establisnment  of  an  industrial  boarding  school,  as  proposed,  all  children 
on  this  reservation  will  be  placed  in  school. 

St.  Francis  Roman  Catholic  mission  boarding  school  is  located  at  their  mission, 
about  8  miles  south  of  the  agency,  and  during  the  past  year  has  been  in  charge  of  Rev. 
J.  Jutz,  assisted  by  a  large  force  of  efficient  Brothers  and  Sisters.  The  contract  of  this 
school  with  the  Government  has  been  for  95  pupils,  for  which  they  have  received  $108 
per  pupil)  the  school  supplying  all  wants.  They  have  also  taken  24  other  pupils,  for 
which  no  allowance  was  made  except  rations  and  clothing  which  children  would 
have  received  at  their  homes.  The  total  enrollment  at  this  school  has  been  169,  with 
a  daily  averaee  attendance  of  160.  Those  in  charge  of  the  work  have  labored  faith- 
Ml>;  and  well  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  pupils  under  their  charge,  and  the 
school  has  been  condacted  satisfactorily  in  every  way. 

St.  Mary's  Episcopal  mission  boarding  school,  located  about  15  miles  east  of  the 
agency,  is  conducted  by  Superintendent  Percy  H.  Mugford.  assisted  by  several  lady 
teachers,  all  of  whom  have  been  self-sacrificing  in  the  work,  which  has  been  under 
the  direction  of  Ri^ht  Rev.  W.  H.  Hare.  This  school  has  had  an  enrollment  of  63. 
with  a  daily  attendance  of  52  children  during  the  year,  and  has  been  sustained 
largely  ftom  mission  funds,  the  Government  supplying  only  rations  and  clothing  for 
chudcen,  same  as  issued  others  at  their  homes  under  existing  treaty,  but  which  does 
not  ptovidfi  all  requirements. 
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The  reports  of  superintendents  in  charge  of  these  two  boarding  schools  are  sub- 
mitted herewith. 

The  Government  camp  day  schools,  located  in  different  parts  of  the  reservatioiiy  in 
distances  varying  from  12  to  100  miles  from  agency,  consist  of  one-story  frame 
buildings,  with  sewing  room  and  teacher's  residence  of  four  rooms  attached,  and  are 
well  adapted  for  their  purpose.  Indians  have  sent  their  children  regularly  to  a 
marked  degree,  as  demonstrated  by  the  average  attendance,  which  has  been  ^0  out 
of  a  total  enrollment  of  714,  not  exceeded  if  equaled  in  many  white  communities. 
Although  police  are  detailed  at  each  school  to  require  daily  attendance,  which  is 
compulsory,  their  services  are  rarely  required,  all  children  being  on  hand  usually  long 
before  school  hours. 

At  each  of  these  camp  schools,  with  throe  exceptions,  where  two  ladies  are 
employed,  a  nu^u  and  wife  are  placed  iu  charge,  the  husband  acting  as  teacher,  sAao 
instructing  larger  boys  in  gardening  and  outdoor  work.  Small  carpenter  and  repair 
shops  have  recently  and  are  now  being  constructed  at  many  schools,  built  by  larger 
boys  under  supervision  of  teacher,  and  material  provided  for  older  boys  to  make 
tables  and  other  useful  articles  for  their  homes.  The  wife,  or  assistant  teacher,  is 
engaged  largely  in  instructing  girls  in  housework  and  sewing,  all  being  required  to 
make  their  own  clothing  throughout  under  her  supervision;  also  to  keep  such  cloth- 
ing properly  washed  at  their  homes.  All  children  are  also  required  to  bathe  regu- 
larly and  to  present  a  neat  appearance  at  the  school  at  all  times. 

A  lunch  at  noon  is  provided  for  all,  consisting  of  coffee  and  hard  crackers,  with 
bread  each  alternate  day,  which  is  baked  and  lunch  prepared  by  older  girls. 

Teachers,  where  capable,  have  given  good  satisfaction.  Experience,  however,  dem- 
onstrates that  all  who  pass  the  required  civil-service  examination  are  not,  in  many  in- 
stances, best  adapted  for  these  positions,  tact,  efficiency,  and  practical  experience  being 
pecessary  to  insure  success,  located  as  they  are  in  isolated  camps  where  they  come 
iu  contact  with  older  Indians,  whose  frien^y  interest  it  is  desirable  to  maintain. 

It  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  to  those  untamiliar  with  reservations  the  viJue  and 
influence  of  these  day  schools  located  in  the  midst  of  Indians.  They  are  what  the 
district  schools  are  among  white  people,  and  form  the  foundation  for  civilization  and 

Erogress  for  the  whole  people.  They  are  the  means  whereby  Indians  are  kept  at 
ome  in  order  that  children  may  be  kept  in  school,  thereby  establishing  their  per- 
manency in  one  locality,  which  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  factors  towud 
Erogress,  breaking  up  their  constant  disposition  to  travel  and  roam  about.  The  home 
fe  of  the  teacher  is  an  everlasting  example  before  them  of  neatness,  and  the  enforced 
improvement  of  children  must  and  does  have  a  direct  influence  upon  the  home.  Chil- 
dren attending  these  day  schools  are  under  constant  care  and  guidance  of  teachers 
as  they  grow  up  and  after  leaving  school. 

All  Indian  vouth,  both  girls  and  boys,  after  having  attended  these  or  other  schools 
are  now  required  to  continue  to  wear  civilized  dress,  and  boys  to  keep  t^eir  hair  cut 
short. 

The  building  up  of  reservation  day  schools  also  awakens  an  interest  among  Indians 
for  the  education*  of  their  children,  and  by  selecting  brighter  youths  from  such  for 
advanced  or  nonreservation  schools  more  satisfactory  results  would  be  obtained  than 
by  selecting  direct  from  camps  without  reference  to  their  capabilities,  whereby  much 
of  the  money  expended  for  education  in  advanced  schools  does  no  permanent  good. 
As  the  home  conaition  of  any  people  must  be  first  considered  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  who  are  to  return  to  such  homes,  it  would  appear  reasonable  that  it  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  advanced  schools  to  encourage  rather  than  condemn  schools 
on  reservations. 

InduBtrial  boardiag  sohooL — Correspondence  is  now  being  had  with  the  Department 
in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school  Tor  these  people,  which  has 
been  promised  them  for  many  years.  Such  a  school,  located  at  or  near  the  agency, 
and  made  largely,  if  not  almost  entirely,  industrial,  whereby  material  for  wagons, 
harness,  etc.,  now  furnished  by  contractors  for  issue  to  Indians  under  existing  trea- 
ties, could  be  manufactured  and  thereby  furnish  employment  to  many  and  establish 
an  industry  here,  would  aid  very  materially  in  the  advancement  and  civilization  of 
these  people. 

CondusioiL — The  necessary  work  of  the  affent  at  this  agency  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  past  few  years,  as  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  1883  all  Indians  lived 
in  lodges  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  agency,  with  no  schools  or  improvements 
among  them,  spending  their  entire  time  in  dancing  and  feasting,  requiring  little 
of  the  agent  except  to  receive  and  issue  supplies,  at  which  time  the  yearly  cash 
expenditures  at  the  agency  amounted  to  about  $36,000. 

In  1889,  at  the  time  of  my  assuming  char^ce,  the  Indians  were  more  scattered  over 
the  reservation  and  13  day  schools  were  in  operation ;  since  which  time  gradual 
improvements  have  been  made  and  building  erected  until  now  there  is  a  total  of  21 
day  and  2  mission  boarding  shools;  6  subissue  stations,  with  the  same  number  of 
slaughterhouses,  located  at  various  points  from  8  to  100  miles  distant  from  tbiQ 
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agency,  requiring  two^months'  time  to  visit  and  inspect  all ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  interest  of  the  service  that  the  agent  spend  as  much  of  his  time 
as  possible  among  the  Indians  and  these  outside  stations. 

AH  these  improvements  have  correspondingly  id  creased  the  office  work,  which  is 
now  safficient  to  demand  an  agent's  constant  attention,  making  it  imposible  for  him 
to  give  desired  time  for  outside  work,  and  with  competent,  though  limited,  clerical 
force  the  necessary  work  in  the  office  is  never  ud  to  date,  the  correspondence  alone 
requiring  the  entire  time  of  an  expert  stenographer  and  typewriter. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  about  1,500  loads  of  freight  transported, 
about  $150,000  in  cash  paid  out  for  various  purposes,  besides  about  $400,000  in 
supplies  and  goods  received  under  contract  and  issued,  paid  for  by  the  Depart- 
ment, all  of  which  an  agent  is  required  to  account  for  under  heavy  bond.  He  must 
also  personally  attend  to  all  details  pertaining  to  the  agency  and  schools,  including 
the  individnal  wants  of  all  Indians,  and  is  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  every 
employee  and  the  general  conduct  or  all- Indians,  with  everything  pertaining  to  this 
large  reservation,  covering  a  territory  125  miles  long  by  60  miles  wide,  leaving  abso- 
lutely no  time,  day  or  nig[ht,  for  recreation  or  relaxation. 

Notwithstiknding  all  this  and  the  further  fact  that  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  reservations  in  the  service  the  salary  of  the  agent 
has  recentiy  been  reduced  by  Congress  to  the  same  as  allowed  at  small  agencies. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  during  the  past  year  have  made  fair  progress,  as  good, 
if  not  better,  than  could  be  expected  under  existing  circumstances  and  in  view  of 
the  unfavorable  season.  They  nave  shown  an  increased  interest  in  the  care  of  stock 
and  providing  for  future  needs.  A  marked  improvement  each  year  is  also  noticed 
in  the  wearing  of  civilized  dress. 

The  marriage  laws  among  young  people  are  now  rigorously  euforced  and  a  record 
of  all  kept. 

Indians  are  required  to  pay  for  all  repairs  «nd  work  done  in  shops,  except  setting 
wagon  tires  and  repairs  of  agricultural  implements;  therefore  more  care  is  taken  of 
property  and  parts  saved  to  reduce  cost  of  repairs.  The  proceeds  of  such  work  is 
used  in  furnishing  employment  in  shops  to  returned  students. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  they  receive  practically  sufficient  rations  from 
the  Government  to  live  without  any  exertion  on  their  part,  which  under  existing 
treatv  continues  "until  such  time  as  they  shall  become  self-supporting,"  which  is 
indennite,  it  is  surprising  that  any  should  make  earnest  effort  in  their  own  belialf. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  induce  any  class  of  white  people  to  labor,  more  so  to  govern 
and  control  them,  under  the  same  conditions.  Until  some  radical  change,  therefore, 
is  made,  in  my  opinion,  no  great  advancement  can  be  expected  among  this  people. 
Many  would,  instead  of  rations,  accept  money  value  there&r,  which  would  no  doubt 
result  in  much  greater  and  rapid  advancement,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  require 
them  to  make  much  greater  efforts,  as  the  money  received  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
supply  their  demands. 

Permit  me  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  for  the  confidence  and  assistance  you 
have  ever  rendered  me  in  the  management  of  affairs  pertaining  to  this  agency,  and 
to  add  that  your  visit  through  this  reserve  in  October  last  was  much  appreciated  by 
the  Indians,  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  personally  confer  with  yon,  and  causing 
them  te  feel  your  interest  in  tneir  behalf,  particularly  so  since  yours  was  the  first 
visit  of  a  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  among  them  for  many  years. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Geo.  Wright, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Beport  of  Superintendent  of  St.  Francis  School. 

St.  Francis  Mission,  Rosbbud  Aobnct,  S.  Dak.,  August  14,  1895. 
I^IAB  SiB:  In  accordance  with  yonr  request,  I  herewith  flabmit  the  report  of  our  school  for  the  past 

From  September  until  the  close  of  school,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days*  vacation  at  Christmas, 
Mie  attendance  was  generally  170.  the  highest  number  ever  reached.  The  erection  of  a  three-story 
uQilding,  40  by  100,  containing  a  large  recreation  room,  stage  serving  as  library,  and  a  wardrobe 
donnitory,  enables  us  to  accommodate  100  boys.  The  wardrobe  is  fitted  out  with  shelves,  all  numbered, 
<nie  for  each  boy. 

The  average  attendance  of  girls  was  about  85.  Quite  a  number  of  applicants  had  to  be  refused  owing 
to  want  of  room.  To  meet  this  want  preparations  are  being  made  to  erect  a  new  building  of  corrugated 
iron,  88  by  112.  It  will  contain  a  recreation  room,  classroom,  dormitory,  wardrobe,  and  library.  Thus 
^wiUbeableto  accommodate  well  200pupils.   Besides,  anew  bath  house,  16  by  50,  is  being  constructed. 

In  class  very  satislactory  results  were  obtained.  Several  new  branches  have  been  introduced.  One 
wthem, MaxwelFs  Primary  Lessons  in  Language,  proved  very  interesting  to  the  younger  pupils, 
goring  the  month  of  May  our  class  work  was  thoroughly  examined  by  a  professor  from  Canisius  Col- 
«COifiiiflUo,N.T.,  and  ne  declared  the  abilities  of  the  scholars  to  be  up  to  the  standard  of  white 
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children  of  the  same  ajpe.  Most  of  the  children  conrerse  quite  well  in  Ensli»h.  We  do  not.  how«T<er, 
entirely  prohibit  the  use  of  their  mother  tongue,  for  reasons  very  ably  defended  at  the  Sioax  City 
institute  and  others. 

On  June  23  our  annual  entertainment  was  held.  Everyone  present  expressed  himself  well  pleaaeil, 
and  it  was  observed  that  the  instmctors  had  the  entire  eontldence  of  their  pupils,  and  that  the  latter 
were  not  in  the  leant  timid  or  reserved.  The  needlework,  nlain  sewiuc,  and  knitting  of  tbe  Indian 
girls  were  exhibited  and  wore  greatly  admired  not  only  by  tlie  visitors,  but  also  by  the  parent*  of  tlw 
children,  who  were  justly  proud  of  what  their  otl'spring  had  accomplished. 

In  the  sewing  room  aud  tailor  shop  eleven  machmes  nro  kept  goin^,  the  girls  taking  turns  at  them. 
Thev  are  also  emi>loyed  in  the  kitchen  and  the  laundry,  the  charges  neing  changed  every  week.  The 
washing  is  all  done  with  the  common  washboard  and  tab.  The  girls  take  great  interest  in  learning 
to  oook  and  bake,  especially  when  arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  ]>icnic  or  the  like.  One  child, 
11  years  of  age,  delighted  in  telling  that  sbe  alone  baked  300  cookies. 

The  boys  are  kept  busy  in  the  carpenter,  blacksmith,  and  shoe  shops.  They  also  work  in  the  saw. 
mill  and  slaughterhouse,  but  especially  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden.  If  we  sueoeed  by  and  by  to 
interest  these  Indians  in  raising  vegetables,  much  will  have  been  done  toward  their  sMf  sapport. 
Extensive  farming  does  not  pay  in  this  droughty  country,  but  everyone  should  be  able  to  take  good 
care  of  a  little  patch  and  raise  all  the  vegetables  ho  needs  for  his  family. 

The  use  of  vegetables  will  not  only  prove  an  acceptable  addition  to  their  daily  meals,  which  aa  a 
mle  so  far  consists  only  of  bread,  beef,  and  coffee  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  sappev;  bat  evaa 
improve  their  physical  health.  Our  children,  almost  without  an  exoeptionf  *'  learned  to  eat  lettnoe," 
aa  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Moss,  the  supervisor,  on  hia  recent  visit  to  tbe  mission.  Our  hope  is  tiiat 
these  children  will  take  alone  from  sciiool  a  liking  for  vegetables  and  in  future  try  at  their  homes 
what  they  had  to  do  at  schoofnnder  the  gnidanre  oT  Brother  Gardener,  viz,  plant  and  cnltivato. 

One  attractive  spot  in  our  garden  is  the  greenhouse,  full  of  a  great  variety  of  tiowers,  which  ohMIy 
aerve  to  adorn  the  altars  in  church.  , 

Ttiree  windmills  m  operation  yield  plenty  of  good  water  for  house  aud  farm  and  the  aeighboriag 
Indians. 

(Several  of  the  older  hoys  and  giris  hold  positions  as  employees,  the  boys  at  fhrming  and  the  gfrls  at 
sewing.  They  receive  tneir  regular  wages.  Two  hoys  having  saved  their  earnings,  each  bonghta 
good  team,  a  wagon,  and  a  set  of  harness. 

Thanking  you,  dear  sir,  for  the  interest  you  always  have  taken  in  our  work  aud  your  ever  ready 
assistance,  1  am. 

Very  re8i>ectfully,  yours,  John  Jutz,  S.  J.,  SuperinttnderU. 

J.  Gbobgk  Wbioht,  United  Statet  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  St.  Mart's  School. 

St.  Maby*s  School,  Rosebitd  Rbsbrvation,  S.  Dak.,  July,  1S9S. 

Dbar  Sir:  The  following  is  respectfully  submitted  aa  report  of  this  school  for  the  year  eadad 
June  30,  1895: 

Early  on  opening  day  our  enrollment  was  completed  and  many  applications  refused  for  lack  of 
accommodation . 

Although  there  was  one  death  in  the  school,  a  verv  sudden  one,  the  general  health  of  the  imnatea 
has  been  excellent.  With  the  exception  above  mentioned  the  children  nave  had  no  more  serioaa  la- 
ments than  coughs,  colds,  etc. 

The  agent  has  manifested  the  same  interest  in  the  wel  fare  of  the  children  aa  heretofore.  The  doctor, 
whenever  called  upon  for  advice  or  medicine,  has  always  very  cheerfully  and  kindly  responded. 

The  erection  of  nre  escapes  on  the  north,  south,  and  east  sides  of  the  building  would  seem  to  render 
accidents  from  a  conflagration  a  remote  possibility. 

We  look  forwanl  very  hopefully  to  harvesting  a  go<Hl  store  of  vegetables,  as  the  irrigation  plant 
rapidly  approaching  completion  will  furnish  a  good  supply  of  water  during  the  dry,  hot  months.  The 
present  outlook  for  corn  and  small  grain  is  verj'  enrx>uraging. 

A  very  good  and  cheerful  spirit  has  been  evinoed  by  the  chUdren,  and  no  serious  breaohea  of  dla> 
cipline  have  occurred. 

Truly  yours,  Percy  H.  Muoford,  Superintendent. 

J,  Georob  Wright,   UniUd  States  Indian  Agent. 


Rkpout  of  Missionary,  Rosebud  Reservation. 

RoeKBUD  AOBKCT,  S.  Bak.,  Augutt  i7,  289S. 

Drab  Sir:  For  the  year  ended  Jnne  80,  1895,  the  course  of  our  mission  work  has  been  about  aa 
usnal,  there  being  some  signs  of  progress  despite  ail  obstacles.  The  following  statistics  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  constancy  of  our  Christian  people  and  their  continued  desire  for  spiritual  improvement: 

Number  of  missionaries,  11— males,  10,  female,  1 ;  number  of  Indians  baptized  (total),  2.238;  number 
baptized  during  last  year,  148 :  number  who  are  communicants,  380;  numoerof  church  buildings,  10 : 
contributions  made  and  expended  by  the  domestic  and  foreign  missionary  society  of  this  church  and 
by  individuals  and  societies  of  Indian  women,  (1)  for  education.  $4,000;  (2)  for  religions  purposes, 
$2,975;  number  of  formal  marriages  among  Indians  during  tbe  year,  36  marriages  by  myself^  4  mar- 
riages by  Rev.  D.  Tatiyopa;  amounts  paidto  Indians  for  all  purposes,  $1,187;  for  flreighting,  $155;  for 
purchase  of  wood,  $72 ;  for  all  other  puriKwes,  $960.  This  lust  item  includes  money  paid  to  our  native 
helpers  and  catechista  and  an  Indian  deacon.  The  work  of  these  men  in  the  mission  is  generally  very 
satisfactory  considering  the  very  limited  education  which  many  are  able  to  acquire.  An  increaaia^ 
interest  is  now  manifest  among  the  people  in  the  education  of  a  body  of  native  clergy  which  bodea 
well  for  the  ftiture— at  least  partial  self-support  of  the  mission. 

Respectfully  and  faithfully,  Aaron  B.  Ciabk.        , 

Mistionarv  in  Charge,  under  Bighop  Mar$» 

J.  Gbobob  Wright,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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Report  of  Missionary,  Rosebud  Reservation. 

PbaB  SiB!  In  compliance  with  yoar  request  I  sabmit  this  brief  report  of  missionary  work  nndermy 
charge  on  this  reservation. 

The  year  has  not  been  one  of  any  mazked  progress.  There  has  been  a  revival  of  heathenism  rather 
than  of  religion.  The  Omaha  dance  has  had  a  new  impulse  from  some  cause  and  many  have  been 
drawn  toward  their  old  customs.  There  has  not  been  any  serious  lapse  among  our  church  members ; 
hot  few  have  offered  themselves  as  members  of  the  church. 

In  Korember,  1894.  after  secnrinjg  an  allotment  of  land  on  Black  Pipe.  I  built  a  neat  and  commodious 
chapel  there.  The  people  in  the  vicinity  furnished  all  the  cedar  logs  necessary,  and  took  great  interest 
in  securing  a  chnrch  building. 

During  the  year  I  have  continued  to  use  a  8ten?opticon  in  my  work,  illustrating  civilised  life  to 
them  in  an  attractive  wav.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  instmution  and 
educatioB  available,  and  I  hope  to  improve  my  outfit  for  furiher  work. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  note  the  improvement  in  Sunday  observance  during  the  year. 

Industrially.  I  think  there  is  a  very  marked  improvement  among  the  Indians  in  most  places,  but 
the  conditions  of  the  location  do  not  promise  any  progress  in  agriculture.  In  1894  the  entire  rainfall 
was  11.76  incbos;  and  1805,  up  to  the  present  time  ( Au^st  20),  10.56  inches,  so  that  aay  advance  in 
indnstrial  pursuits  must  come  from  stock  raising  or  irrigation.  And  until  these  people  are  made 
dependent  on  their  own  labor  for  support  the  best  results  of  moral  and  religious  training  will  not  follow. 
Very  sincerely,  James  F.  Cross. 

For  American  Missionary  Association. 

J.  Gbobob  Wsioht,  United  StaUs  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  SISSETON  AGENCY. 

SissETON  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  September  f ,  1896. 

Sot:  In  compliance  with  instrnctions  from  your  office  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
this  my  annnal  report  of  affairs  cod  earning  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Jane  30,  1895. 

Sisseton  Agency  is  located  in  the  extreme  northeastern  comer  of  the  State  of 
8onth  Dakota — the  reservation  forming  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  State.  This 
reservation,  comprising  918,780  acres  of  land,  was  set  apart  for  the  Sioux  Indians  of 
the  Sissaton  and  Wahpeton  bands  who  remained  loyal  to  the  GoverumeDt  duriug  the 
massacre  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  Territory  of  Dakota  in  the  year  1862. 

These  Indians  for  many  years  bore  tbe  distinction  of  heing  more  advanced  in  ci  vili- 
utionandindustrialpursnitsthan  any  of  the  Sioux  nations,  and  forseveral  years  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  reservation,  in  1891,  relied  wholly  upon  their  own  energy  for 
support.  In  1889  the  last  treaty  was  made  with  the  Government,  selling  all  their 
snrpluA  land,  and  in  1891  the  first  cash  payment,  amounting  to  $370,000,  was  made 
to  them.  Owing  to  the  unfavorable  seasons  for  the  past  four  years  progress  has  not 
been  what  it  should  be,  and  since  the  Federal  court  of  this  district,  with  several 
other  courts,  hold  that  Indians  who  have  taken  land  in  severalty  and  b#eome  citizens 
can  purchase  liquor  the  same  as  a  white  man,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Indian  is 
a  fiill-fledged  citizen  without  discrimination,  it  is  destructive  in  its  effects  upon  our 
Indian  people. 

Tha  sdiooL — The  annual  school  reports  for  the  past  six  years  will  bear  me  out  in  the 
8tatement  that  in  1889,  before  citizenship,  the  total  number  of  children  of  school 
«gs.  as  reported,  was  867,  of  which  number  about  300  were  in  school,  and  that  in 
1^4  and  1895,  notwithstanding  the  average  attendance  of  the  Government  boarding 
school  for  the  fiscal  year  was  considerable  over  that  of  several  years  past,  nearly  108 
children,  more  than  one-half,  were  not  in  school.  This  record  certainly  is  a  bad 
showing  for  citizenship.  It  is  evident  that  the  school  question  is  going  down  and 
the  rumseller  is  advancing  his  stock  in  trade  from  year  to  year,  as  the  list  of  vic- 
tims increases.  We  have  many  earnest  Christian  workers  among  the  Indians,  but 
their  words  of  warning  are  not  heeded  any  more.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  young 
man  who  receives  education  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  write  his  own  name  and  speak 
bad  EngUth  is  fully  equipped  to  act  as  advance  agent  in  the  liquor  traffic.  It  is  this 
element  of  young  men  who  cause  nearly  all  the  trouble  on  this  reservation. 

The  Government  boarding  school  for  the  past  year  did  not  prove  satisfactory  to 
me  or  to  the  Indians,  and  it  will  take  several  years  to  overcome  the  mismanagement 
of  the  pastyear.  I  expected  much  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  but  was  sadly  disap- 
pointed. Tbe  school  proved  a  complete  failure,  not  only  in  health,  learning,  dis- 
cipline, and  g^eral  eonduct  of  the  pupils,  but  the  expense  of  conducting  the  same 
®*Jooded  any  previous  year.  Superintendent  Baker,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  this 
school,  is  a  man  of  experience  in  education  in  public  schools  and  in  the  Indian  serv- 
ice, and  is  a  practical  business  man  as  well.  I  therefore  expect  better  results  the 
®^»ing  year. 

Bc^mI  acsemiBodatieBi  are  the  Government  boarding  school,  a  frame  structure  with  a 
^P^ity  for  130  children ;  the  Good  Will  Mission  school,  under  the  management  of  the 
^^osbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  with  a  capacity  for  100  children ;  and  the  St. 
Andrew's  Indian  industrial  school,  located  about  7  miles  north  of  the  agency—Just 
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a))ont  completed — which  will  be  formally  dedicated  on  the  2l8t  of  October  next. 
This  school  will  accommodate  100  children.  The  structure  is  of  heavy  granite  rock, 
well  constructed  and  neatly  finished,  and  will  be  under  the  management  of  the 
Catholic  Sisters. 

CenniB.— 

Indians  and  mixed  bloods 1, 863 

Females 913 

Males 950 

Number  of  Indians  over  20 1, 095 

Children  between  6  and  18 548 

Births  during  fiscal  year 63 

Deaths  during  fiscal  year 50 

School  euroUment  for  fiscal  year  1895  is  as  follows: 

Sissetou  Indian  industrial  (average  attendance  92) 164 

Good  Will  Mission  (average  attendance  75) 105 

Pupils  away  at  school 51 

Dropped  from  roil  since  lust  census 9 

Police. — The  police  are  of  much  service.  While  it  is  true  that  the  police  force  meet 
with  many  obstacles  and  interferences  from  white  settlers  and  a  few  mixed-blood 
Indians  who  are  opposed  to  anything  good  that  may  be  accomplished  by  them,  yet 
their  presence  and  the  active  interest  they  take  in  all  wrongdoings  operate  as  a 
check  upon  the  most  daring  and  defying  characters.  The  agent  must  in  a  large 
degree  depend  upon  the  honesty,  integrity,  and  ability  of  his  police  for  good  order 
and  peace  among  his  people.  My  vigorous  policy  against  white  settlers  intmdiniF 
upon  Indian  land  has  done  much  toward  stopping  depredations  of  this  kind.  I 
have  not  one-tenth  the  trouble  in  this  respect  that  1  had  last  year. 

Allotments. — The  following  table  shows  the  portion  of  this  reservation  allotted,  the 
portion  set  aside  for  Government  purposes,  and  the  portion  thrown  open  to  settle- 
ment: 

Acres. 

1,971  persons  allotted  160  acres  each 315, 360 

9  persons  allotted  40  acres  each 360 

5  churches  received  40  acres  each 200 

1  church  received  160  acres 160 

1  church  received  17  acres 17 

1  Government  school  received  480  acres 480 

1  mission  school  received  160  acres 160 

1  agency  received  170  acres '. 170 

Total 316,907 

Thrown  open  to  settlement 601, 873 

(irand  total 918,780 

A  large  number  of  the  Indians  have  leased  part  of  their  lands  under  contract  to 
white  settlers  and  in  many  instances  receive  fair  rent.  I  have  not  interfered  or 
discouraged  them  in  leasing  their  surplus  land  under  such  contracts  for  the  reason 
that  I  believe  it  will  aid  them  in  their  progress  for  independent  action  at  some 
future  time.    It  adds  to  their  experience  in  doing  business  for  themselves. 

The  most  serious  question  that  confronts  the  Indian  people  who  have  become  citi- 
zens is  the  fact  that  their  land  is  exempt  from  taxation.  This  causes  the  community 
in  which  they  reside  to  look  upon  them  with  disfavor,  and  here  I  will  repeat  the 
language  of  my  report  for  last  year : 

Since  the  (tovernmcnt  protects  the  Indians  in  not  paving  taxes  on  their  land  it  is  Irat  Just  that  C<ni« 
gresH  make  some  provision  to  pay  all  the  expenses  in  the  prosecntion  of  offenses  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  civil  aiit  horities  by  the  agent  in  charge.  Under  the  present  condition  no  one  8«6ma  anxioas  to 
bring  the  evil  doer  to  justice.  Civil  anthonties  hesitate  on  acconnt  of  expense,  the  agent  because  of 
lack  of  authority,  and  the  result  is  less  fear  of  crime  than  when  under  the  fkul  Jurisdiction  of  the  agent. 

Arrettt.— Of  62  arrests  made  during  the  year  all  but  11  were  for  assault  and  disor- 
derly conduct  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  1  for  resisting  the  policeman  who  was 
returning  runaway  children  to  school,  1  assaulting  police,  questioning  authority  of 
police,  claiming  citizenship,  1  for  rape,  5  charged  with  stealing,  ana  3  women  for 
assanlt.  The  police  report  shows  10  young  men  living  in  adnltry — taking  a  wife 
without  license  and  proper  marriage  ceremony.  Several  of  these  cases  were  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  civil  authonties,  but  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  crime. 
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Crops,  itoek,  ete. — The  accompanying  report  of  stati  sties  shows  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  crop  conditions  and  retnms  over  last  year : 


I 

Wbeat bnshels.. 

0«to do.. ..I 

C<aji do 

Potatoes do... 

Barley do... 

Horses 

Males 

Cattle 

Fenetng : rods. 

^^eaUn^ acres. 


Fiscal        Fiscal 
year  1894.  year  1895. 


6,966 

1,648 

382 

927 

160 

1,020 

14 

46 


633| 


35.200 

26,518 

4,562 

4,722 

1,900 

1,471 

17 

248 

2,560 

1,390 


BepaizB. — The  many  repairs  and  improvements  at  the  agency  and  school,  such  as 
repairing  roofs,  chimneys,  floors,  plaster,  and  other  repairs,  new  fences  huilt  and  old 
ones  repaired,  and  a  fresh  coat  or  paint,  inside  and  oat,  on  all  the  agency  buildings, 
the  boys'  dormitory,  the  bam,  sheds,  outhouses,  and  fences  at  the  school  add  much 
to  the  respectability  and  f^eneral  appearance  of  our  agency. 

MiMioiiiaxT  work. — Attention  is  invited  to  the  inclosed  reports  by  Kev.  John  Robinson, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  at  this  agency  and  Rev.  George  S. 
Baskeryille,  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  missionary  work  and  Good  Will  Mission 
school.  There  are  six  other  Presbyterian  churches  upon  the  reservation,  each  hav- 
ing the  number  of  communicants  as  given  below : 

Rev.  John  B.  Renville 132 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Crawford 79 

Rev.  Solomon  Tu  kan  xa  i  ci  y e 58 

Rev.  Isaac  Renville 99 

Rev.  James  Ly nd 76 

Rev.  John  Flute 44 

Total 488 

These  missionaries  are  all  doing  excellent  work  among  the  Indian  people,  who  are 
very  sincere  in  their  religion. 

Conelmion. — In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  your  Office,  which 
so  kindly  assisted  me  in  my  requests  ana  recommendations,  and  also  to  express  my 
thanka  to  the  agency,  as  well  as  the  present  force  of  school  employees,  for  their  earnest 
effort  to  make  onr  work  a  success. 

I  submit  herewith  reports  by  Superintendent  Baker  and  Dr.  Lamb. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respeotfiuly,  your  obedient  servant, 

Anton  M.  Keller, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoMMissiONRR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Sitprrintendent  of  Sisskton  School. 

SiasBTON  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  August  26, 1896, 

SlB;  In  oomplianoe  Trith  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  the  Industrial  boarding 
school  at  this  agency. 

Upon  aMumioff  charge  of  the  school  on  the  8th  day  of  April  last,  the  work  was  taken  up  as  I  found 
it«  and  the  school  made  considerable  progress  before  vacation. 

Abont  one-half  the  pupils  can  not  use  the  English  language  in  an  ordinary  oonverf>ation,  yet  some 
of  these  pnpUs  have  attended  this  school  Arom  two  to  four  vears,  but  their  attendance  has  been  very 
Irregalar. 

In  tiie  Indnstrial  department  of  both  boys  and  girls  very  little  has  been  accomplished. 

The  clflMlflcation  of  the  school  for  the  year  is  as  follows : 


Bovs. 


First  year's  grade ... 
Second  year^  grade. . 
Third  year's  i^ade. . . 
Fourth  year's  grade. 

Total 


Girls. 


38 

25 

33 

1» 

16 

13 

^L 

9 
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The  arerage  attrndance  for  the  year,  by  qnarters,  vas  aa  follows : 

First  anarter .' 58 

Secona  quarter 11« 

Third  quarter 98 

Fourth  quarter 104 

Average  for  year 92 

Total  eurollment  for  year IW 

Runaways  duriuK  year 78 

'  Deaths  during  year 1 

The  stock  belonging  to  the  school  is  d  bead  of  horses,  9  milch  cows,  3  calves,  47  swine,  and  100 
chickens. 

During  vacation  there  have  been  200  pounds  of  butter  made  and  packed  for  future  use  for  the  school 
and  108  dozen  eggs  packed. 

dumber  of  acres  under  cultivation  are: 

Acrea. 

Oats '. 12 

Millet 10 

Potatoes 6 

Cabbage 1 

Peas 2 

Com 6 

Turnips 2 

Other  garden  vegetables 2 

This  year  the  school  will  be  better  provided  with  vegetables  than  it  has  been  in  many  years. 
The  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  of  sore  eyes. 
There  are  two  churches  near  the  school,  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian,  where  religious  tArviees 
are  held  every  Sabbath.    The  children  are  allowed  to  attend  whichever  church  their  parents  declre 
them  to,  and  for  those  attending  neither  a  Sunday  school  is  conducted  at  the  school. 
With  thanks  for  the  kindness,  assistance,  and  courtesy  extended  by  the  agent,  I  am, 
"Very  respectfully, 

J.  L.  Bakeb,  SuperinUnd0nt. 
A.  M.  Keller,  UniUd  Statet  Indian  Agent. 


Rbpokt  of  Missionary,  Sissrton  Reservation. 

SiSSBTON  AOENCT,  S.  DaK 

Sir:  During  the  past  year  one  minister— the  Rev.  Victor  Renville— was  added  to  our  mission  fMvo, 
and  one  dwelBng  erected. 

Communicants 212 

Marriages 1 

Contributions $S25. 50 

Contributions  outside $160. 00 

In  the  matter  of  contributions  I  wish  to  state  that  one  small  congregation,  besidea  having  eontefb- 
nted  to  the  current  ex]>enses  of  its  chapel,  and  for  missionary  purposes  $65,  has  also  wtthont  outaUe 
aid  raised  $150  for  new  seats. 

John  Robinson,  MUtionary  in  Charge 
A.  M.  Keller,  United  State^Indian  Agent. 


Report  ok  Superintendent  of  Good  Will  School. 

Good  Will,  S.  Dak.,  October  t,  1895, 
Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  submit  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1895,  which  is  as  follows: 
The  enrollment  of  the  school  was  101 ;  average  attendance,  84 ;  membertthlp  of  the  Preabyterian 

native  churches  on  the  Sisseton  Reservation,  5oiB.    One  Presbyterian  Indian  church,  erected  on  this 

reservation  this  summer,  cost  $1,050.    Amouut  contributed  by  the  Indian  churches  toward  self-snppott 

this  year,  $1,320. 
I  was  instructed  to  limit  the  number  of  pupils  to  100  the  last  year,  and  the  number  the  coming  winter 

will  be  limite<l  to  75. 
Very  respectfully  submitted. 

G.  S.  Babkbrvillb,  JSuperkUendent, 


REPORT  OF  YANKTON  AGENCY. 

Yankton  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  Augu9t  f7, 1895, 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instractions,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my 
annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1895. 

Farming. — The  Indians  on  this  reservation  have  succeeded  reasonably  well  during 
the  past  year  in  their  farming  operations.  There  will  be  harvested  this  year  aboat 
16,000  bnshels  of  wheat,  33.000  bushels  of  com,  6,000  bushels  of  oats,  besides  a  cop- 
siderable  amount  of  garden  truck,  almost  all  of  them  having  small  patches  of  ground 
around  their  houses  for  this  purpose.  The  yield  of  wheat  and  com  would  have  been 
larger  but  for  a  destructive  hailstorm  in  the  latter  part  of  June  which  swapt  over  a 
portion  of  the  reservation.    Quite  a  nnmber  of  the  more  progressive  farmers  will 
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hsrvest  snffieient  grain  for  their  own  snbsistenee.  They  all  have  good  teams  and 
are  well  supplied  with  agricultnral  implements,  having  expended  a  considerable 
amoant  of  annuity  money  paid  them  danne  the  past  year  for  these  purposes. 

Building. — In  the  early  part  of  the  year  I  obtained  authority  to  purchase  material 
for  twenty-five  Indian  houses.  I  proposed  to  the  Indians  in  need  of  houses  that  if 
they  would  furnish  one-half  the  material  the  Government  would  furnish  the  other 
half  and  assist  in  the  construction.  In  several  instances  they  have  accepted  the 
proposition.  In  this  way  four  more  houses  will  he  built  than  was  provided  for  in 
the  authority.  This  plan  was  deemed  advisable,  as  by  it  not  only  more  houses  were 
buUt,  but  it  gave  those  assisted  in  this  way  a  personal  and  financial  interest  in  their 
houses.  These  houses  are  frame  buildings,  14  by  20,-  two  rooms,  substantially  built, 
very  comfortable,  and  when  painted  present  a  neat  appearance.  The  labor  on  them 
was  performed  bv  the  agency  farmers  when  not  engaged  in  their  legitimate  work  as 
such,  together  with  irregular  Indian  labor  authorized  by  the  Department.  Money 
appropriated  for  the  Indian  service  can  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  profitably 
expended  than  in  providing  the  Indian  with  a  comfortaDle  house  on  his  allotment. 

BdncatioiL — There  are  two  schools  at  this  agency — the  industrial  boarding  school, 
supported  entirely  by  the  Government,  and  St.  PauVs  Episcopal  mission  school, 
under  the  Bui>ervision  of  Bishop  W.  H.  Hare,  and  maintained  by  that  church.  Both 
of  these  schools  were  well  attended  and  have  done  efficient  work  during  the  past 
year.  Attention  is  called  to  the  reports  of  superintendents  of  these  schools,  both  of 
which  meet  with  my  cordiid  approval. 

The  Government  school  farm  was  well  cultivated,  and,  as  shown  by  the  report  of 
Superintendent  Wood,  will  yield  fair  crops.  With  the  addition  of  an  artesian  well 
for  irrigating  purposes,  to  meet  drought  years,  sufficient  grain  and  root  crops  could 
readily  be  raised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  school. 

fliiopt  and  ihopwork. — The  shops  consist  of  a  carpenter's,  blacksmith's,  wheel- 
wright's, tinsmith's,  shoe  and  harness,  and  paint  shop,  and  these  constitute  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  agency  economy,  not  only  in  the  amount  of  material  manu- 
factured and  repairing  oone,  but  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  Indians 
therein  employea.  All  the  force  employed  in  these  shops  are  Indians,  except  a  super- 
intendent, who  has  immediate  charge  over  all  of  them.  The  amount  of  work  done 
in  these  various  shops,  especially  in  the  way  of  repairs,  is  immense.  A  small  charge 
is  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  used,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  making 
the  Indians  more  careful  of  their  wagons,  implements,  etc.,  repaired. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  force  employed  in  these  shops,  three  boys  from  the 
Government  school  are  detailed  to  work  in  the  shops  as  apprentices,  for  which  they 
receive  a  small  compensation.    This  does  not  interfere  with  their  school  work. 

Opening  of  the  reservation. — During  the  past  year  the  unallotted  lands  of  this  reser- 
vation by  Executive  proclamation  have  been  thrown  open  for  settlement,  and 
thereby  some  complications  as  to  a  conflict  of  authority  or  the  agent  and  the  State 
authorities  have  arisen.  When  the  wardship  of  the  Government  ceases  and  citizen- 
ship begins  is;  to  my  mind,  not  well  defined.  The  Indian  can  not  well  be  both  a 
ward  and  a  citizen.  The  elective  franchise  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  them  by 
the  State,  nor  have  they  been  taxed ;  yet  under  the  Dawes  bill  they  are  citizens,  and 
as  such  are  subiect  to  the  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  of  the  State.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  these  Indians  would  have  been  better  on  had  they  remained  longer 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Government.  The  allurements  and  vices  of  civil- 
ization are  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  a  people  of  their  limited  intelligence  and 
experience. 

Payments. — ^There  has  been  paid  out  to  this  tribe  since  last  October  $161,475;  $11,475 
being  paid  to  scouts  and  their  heirs  who  served  under  General  Sully  during  the 
years  of  1862  and  1863;  $100,000  under  section  1,  article  3,  of  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  United  States  and  Yanktons  for  the  sale  of  their  surplus  lands,  approved 
August  15, 1894,  and  $50,000  interest  provided  for  in  same  agreement.  This  being  the 
first  money  that  many  of  them  ever  handled^  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  their 
simplicity  and  inexperience  much  of  it  was  foolishly  squandered.  Designing  and 
unscrupulous  white  men  of  the  adjacent  settlements,  through  various  schemes,  came 
into  possession  of  a  good  share  of  it.  Then  many  more  horses  and  vehicles  were 
bought  by  them  than  they  needed,  the  Indian's  wealth  being  estimated  by  the  num- 
ber of  horses  he  owns.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  it  was 
spent  for  whisky.  It  has  been  an  eventful  year  for  these  Indians,  and  much  expe- 
rience has  been  acquired  that  will  be  beneficial  in  the  future.  The  money  received 
from  future  payments  will  doubtless  be  used  to  better  advantage. 

Staitary. — The  general  health  of  this  people  has  been  fairly  ffood  during  the  past 
year.  No  epidemic  of  a  serious  nature  has  prevailed  among  them,  though  German 
measles  and  chicken  pox  went  through  the  tribe.  The  number  of  births  was  46,  and 
the  number.of  deaths  51. 

Court  of  Indiaa  oAjbosss. — The  cases  usually  coming  before  this  court  are  for  disor- 
derly conduct,  drunkenness,  lewdness,  and  damages  for  depredation.    Its  decisions 
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are  RCDerally  correct  and  just,  and  are  readily  submitted  to  by  all  concerned.  Thk 
conrt  exercises  a  wholesome  restraint  and  a  good  influence  among  these  people. 

Missionary  work. — There  are  two  missions  maintained  at  this  agency,  the  one  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  under  the  charge  of  Kev.  John  P.  Williamson,  and  the  other  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Cook.  These  gentlemen 
have  both  spent  the  ^eater  part  of  the  adult  portion  of  their  lives  in  missionary 
work  among  these  Indians  and  have  been  instrumental  in  the  accomplishment  of  vast 
good  among  them. 

Finance.— The  expenditures  for  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  contracts 
by  the  Department,  were  as  follows : 

Agent's  salary $1,600.00 

Regular  employees,  agency  and  school : 

Whites 11,788.71 

Indians 9,419.18 

Irregular  employees,  agency  and  school : 

Whites 329.50 

Indians 641.62 

Open-market  purchases : 

Of  whites 2,883.39 

Of  Indians 1,496.00 

Freighting  (Indians) 577. 88 

Inciacntal  expenses 286. 75 

Total 28,973.03 

Very  respectfully,  J .  A.  Smith, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintkndent  of  Yankton  School. 

Industrial  Boarding  School, 
Yankton  Agency,  S.  Dak.^  August  6, 189S. 

Sir  :  I  hare  the  honor  to  enbinit  my  annnal  report  for  tho  flscal  year  ended  June  30, 1895. 

The  advancement  of  the  Bcboo  as  a  whole  has  been  AatJHfHCtory,  and  tho  intellectual  and  Indnatrial 
training  han  been  marked  by  special  progress.  Am  I  look  backward  over  tho  three  years  that  I  have 
be«n  connected  with  this  school  I  am  gratified  to  note  its  steady  growth  and  prosperity.  Many  of  the 
changes  and  improvements  have  been  mentioned  in  my  previous  reports. 

Enrollment  ana  attendance.— The  enrollment  for  the  year  has  been  124.  Tlio  largest  average  attend- 
ance for  any  one  month  was  105.  While  the  attendance  has  not  been  as  large  as  that  of  the  previous 
year,  the  decrease  in  numbers  has  been  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  none  but  healthy  children  were 
admitted.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  to  educate  a  sickly  Indian  child  away  from  his  hdme  gen- 
crallv  results  in  shortening  his  life.  W^ believe  the  education  of  such  children  should  be  oonflnM  to 
the  day  school,  where  they  can,  in  a  measure,  be  allowed  to  follow  their  normal  mode  of  life.  We  have 
experienced  some  difficulty  during  tho  past  year  in  finding  enough  healthy  cbildrMi  to  fill  our  school. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  ^act  that  the  chlldVt^n  of  this  agency  are  much  sought  after  by  nonreserva- 
tion  schools,  whose  representatives  canvass  the  reservation  during  the  vacation  months  and  who  aim 
to  secure  the  healthiest  and  brightest  pupils. 

Health.— With  the  exception  of  chicken  pox  and  mumps,  which  became  epidemic,  the  health  of  the 
pupils  had  been  good.  The  prevalence  of  the  latter  interfered  somewhat  with  the  regularity  of  school 
work. 

Two  accidents  have  occurred  during  the  year— one  a  broken  foot,  caused  by  being  oaagbt  in  the 
tread-power,  the  other  a  broken  collar  bone,  the  result  of  carelessness  on  the  playground. 

Sohool  work.  —The  schoolroom  work  for  the  past  year  has  been  very  ably  carried  on,  and  maxiy 
improvements  have  been  made.  The  teachers  have  given  their  best  thoughts  and  energies  to  their 
work,  and  the  results  accomplished  entitle  them  t-o  much  credit.  The  school  has  been  aivid^d  into 
seven  regular  grades.  Promotions  have  been  made  whenever  necessary  to  the  advancement  of  any 
pupil  without  reference  to  terms. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year,  instead  of  the  usual  evening  sessions,  the  boys  and  girls  were 
required  to  meet  in  their  respective  sitting  rooms  one  hour  four  evenings  of  each  week  and  spend  the 
time  in  reading  and  study.  The  latter  part  of  the  year  the  regular  evening  sessions  were  reopened, 
all  of  the  four  highest  grades  meeting  in  the  main  schoolroom.  The  time  was  spent  in  singing, 
•peaking,  select  reading,  learning  choice  selections  from  our  l)est  writers,  tiUks  on  physiology  and 
hygiene.    These  meetings  were  of  great  profit  and  interest  to  all  the  pupils  in  attendance. 

Instead  of  an  indoor  exhibition,  we  closed  our  school  with  a  grand  picnic,  which  was  held  in  a  bean- 
tiful  grove  about  2  miles  ft^m  the  school  and  adjacent  to  the  river.  Nearly  all  of  the  boys  had  their 
ponies  to  ride  during  the  day,  which  was  to  them  a  most  on.{oyable  feature  of  the  oocasion.  The  tine 
in  the  forenoon  was  occupiea  in  games  and  races,  after  which  the  children,  parents,  and  agency  people 
Joined  in  a  basket  dinner. 

Industrial  porsnits.— Each  pupil  except  the  smallest  has  been  in  the  schoolroom  half  of  each  day  and 
half  the  time  at  work,  under  direction  of  the  several  employees. 

The  boys  have  worked  at  sawiuj^  and  splitting  wood,  hauling  water,  caring  for  horaee,  cattle,  and 
swine,  farming,  gardening,  and  fencing.    Two  of  the  boys  have  been  apprenticed  to  the  agency  shops. 

Tho  girls  have  been  regularly  detailed  to  work  in  the  kitchen,  sewing  room,  laundry,  and  dormi- 
tories, and  have  been  taught  all  branches  of  general  housework.  Under  the  direction  of  Hiss  Knee- 
land,  a  teacher  in  the  school,  the  girla  have  been  taught  several  kinds  of  patchwork  and  fancy  work, 
making  for  themaolyes  nuuiy  artioles  both  uaefol  and  omamontaL 
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Hm  fiun^^The  school  farm  consists  of  about  300  acres,  of  which  about  80  acres  have  been  put  into 
oops  and  2  acres  to  garden.  The  orons  consist  of  com,  oats,  and  millet.  Com  and  oats  will  furnish 
a  good  yield.  The  millet  was  sowed  late,  and  owin£  to  the  dry  weather  will  be  a  failure.  In  the  gar- 
d^  were  planted  a  large  variety  of  vegetables,  inumding  three-fonrths  of  an  acre  of  potatoes.  The 
et^^  yiela  was  good,  but  in  June  mosl  of  the  warden  was  destroyed  by  a  hailstorm.  The  potatoes 
sofler^  from  drv  weather.  The  remainder  of  the  farm  has  been  fenced  for  pasture  except  what  is 
occnpied  by  buildings  and  grounds. 

Stock.— The  stock  belongiiig  to  the  school  comprises  5  horses,  27  cattle.  8  swine,  and  60  domestic 
fowls.  Of  the  cattle,  15  are  xuiloh  cows,  10  having  been  purchased  this  season.  We  have  an  abundant 
sapply  of  milk.    During  the  fall  attention  will  be  given  to  butter  making. 

inprovsmsnts.— Arrangements  have  been  completed  and  work  has  alres^y  begun  toward  the  erection 
of  a  diningliall  and  kitchen  between  the  boys'  and  girls*  buildings.  This  has  been  long  needed  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  and  economy  of  help.  Its  erection  will  enable  all  pupils  to  dine  together,  and 
will  also  afford  relief  to  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  other  buildings.  A  new  dwelling  house  18 
by  20  has  also  been  built  for  the  assistant  industrial  teacher. 

Hteds  of  the  school.— I  must  again  call  attention  to  the  iact  that  all  of  the  water  used  by  the  school 
has  to  be  hauled  in  tanka  from  the  Missouri  Kiver.'reqniring  much  time  and  labor  throughout  the 
year  and  exposure  during  the  winter  months.  Most  of  this  work  is  done  by  the  boys.  The  jMisture. 
also,  being  without  water  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  makes  it  necessary  to  drive  the  cattle  a 
mile  twice  each  day  to  water.    The  needs  of  an  artesian  well  at  this  place  can  not  be  overestimated. 

The  present  lanndrv  is  too  small.  It  is  overcrowded,  inconvenient,  and  unhealthy  Owing  to  the 
frequency  of  dust  and  wind  storms  in  summer  and  severe  cold  in  winter  a  two- story  building  should 
be  erected,  the  lower  part  to  be  used  for  laundry  work  and  the  upper  story  for  drying  clothes. 

A  bnildine  18  by  20  for  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shop  would  be  most  useful. 

The  nsaalrepiurs  on  buildings,  both  interior  and  exterior,  are  now  going  on.  The  outlook  for  a 
prosperous  vear  is  encouraging,  aa  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  renovating  and  repairing  of 
old  ones  will  be  conducive  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  both  pupils  and  employees. 

Ofllcial  visits.— Hon.  D.  M.  Browning,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  made  us  a  very  pleasant  and 
encourai^ixiK  'risit  in  September.  Supervisor  Jioits  visited  the  school  in  March.  Inspector  James 
McLaughlin  was  at  this  agency  in  May,  at  which  time  he  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  school, 
recommending  several  iinportant  changes  and  improvements. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  wish  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  Indian  Office  for  favors  shown  during  the 
year.  I  wish  also  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Gen.  James  A.  Smith,  United  States  Indian  agent,  for  his 
neiuty  cooperation  and  the  kind  and  courteous  treatment  I  have  at  all  times  received  fh>m  him. 

Most  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  D.  Wood,  SuperintetuUnt. 

The  SnPBBnrTENDENT  or  Indiah  Schools, 

(Through  J.  A.  Smith,  United  States  Indian  agent.) 


Report  of  Supbrintexdent  of  St.  Paul's  School. 

Yankton  Aokncy,  S.  Dak.,  August  27, 1895. 

SlB :  In  reply  to  your  request  for  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  our  work  in  St.  Paul's  school  for  the 
year  ended  June  30, 1  would  say  the  children  were  prompt  in  entering  school  last  fall.  We  had  more 
applications  than  we  could  accommodate,  and  our  roll  shows  regular  attendance  from  the  first  to  the 
dose  of  the  year. 

The  health  of  the  scholars  was  excellent  through  the  whole  year.  We  had  a  few  cases  of  German 
measles  and  chicken-pox,  but  light  form  of  both  diseases. 

The  improvement  in  schoolroom  work  was  very  encouraging  to  the  teachers  in  that  department, 
and  the  cheerful,  willing  disposition  shown  in  doing  manual  labor  allotted  to  each  one  was  certainly 
very  satisfactory  to  me.    Their  use  of  English  has  also  been  most  gratifying. 

Tliey  are  obliged  to  do  their  own  dining-room  work,  assist  in  preparing  their  moals,  make  their  beds, 
sweep,  dust,  and  keep  their  dormitories,  lavatories,  schoolrooms,  and  sitting-rooms  in  order,  as  well 
as  assist  at  the  barn,  in  care  of  stock,  and  milking  cows,  chon  wood,  and  make  tires.  Also  help  in 
planting  garden,  as  well  as  cultivHting  the  vegetables.  In  adaition.  raided  400  chickens,  had  plenty 
^^  ^Sgs  for  children's  use.  Churned  250  pounds  of  butter.  We  hope  to  see  our  boys  all  back  this 
oomuigyear. 

KespectfuUy,  Jane  H.  Johnston, 

Principal  q/  St.  Paul't  nehool. 

A.  J.  SmTH,  United  States  Indian  AgenL 


Report  of  Missionary,  Yankton  Reservation, 

Yankton  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  August  SO,  1895. 

SiB:  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  you  this  report  of  my  twenty-seventh  year's  labors  as  missionary 
to  the  Yankton  Indians. 

The  present  is  a  mostcritical  time  in  the  transformarion  of  this  people  fW)m  a  wild  to  a  civilized  life. 
During  the  past  year  the  allotments  of  land  in  severalty  have  been  completed,  and  the  surplus  lands 
have  been  opened  for  settlement  to  the  whites.  The  Indians  have  received  nearly  $100  each  in  pay- 
ment for  the  lands  relinquished.  The  opening  of  the  reservation  has  brought  c{vilization  with  its 
debasing  as  well  as  elevating  influences  closer  than  ever  before.  It  has  also  brought  a  radical  change 
in  government  from  the  paternal  rule  of  agents  to  the  liberty  of  self-government. . 

How  have  these  Indians  sustained  the  new  responsibilities,  improved  the  opening  advantages,  and 
resisted  the  influx  of  temptation  to  alluring  vice?  The  receiving  of  $100  for  each  person  in  the  com- 
mnnity  would  be  an  insignificant  matter  to  moat  white^people,  l)ut  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  this 
poorpeople,  many  of  whom  had  never  had  $10  of  their  own  in  their  hands  at  once  in  their  lives.  How 
coola  they  know  what  to  do  with  $30  or  $60  received  at  one  time?  Would  not  swarms  of  vultures 
sppear  wnh  their  gew-gaws  and  polished  objects  of  lust,  and  rob  them  of  the  benefit  of  their  money, 
^  make  it  a  curse  onto  them? 
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These  dangers  were  to  some  extent  sntJelpated  and  prepsred  for.  The  nefghb 
tons,  and  Omahas  had  already  passed  throiigh  the  first  stage  of  the  ordeal  and  1 
It  was  an  ohiect  lesson  to  the  Vanktons,  and  many  of  their  more  prudent  leader 


hboringSaatei  . 

^  „  d  beenbadly scarehad. 

,  and  many  of  their  more  prudent  leaders  raised  we  Totoeof 

warning.  Tne  missionaries  did  their  ntOMst  to  show  the  dangers  of  dissipation  and  vice,  and  ta  boild 
np  strength  of  ehsraoter  to  resist  them.  The  agent  was  alert  to  check  and  punish  all  misdemeanors 
that  came  within  his  power.  Kow  the  year  is  past,  and  as  we  look  back  we  are  on  the  whole  gratified 
with  the  result  of  this  first  step  of  the  Yanktoos  in  the  line  of  citisenship.  The  money  has  nc»t  all 
been  wisely  spent,  but  I  think  many  oommnntties  of  white  people  would  under  the  same  oircum- 
stanoes  have  done  little  better. 

I  estimate  that  one-half  of  the  money  issued  hss  been  spent  for  necessary  fbod  and  clothing,  and 
articles  needed  for  th^r  Improrement,  such  as  wagons,  fuming  utensils,  teama,  harness,  stores,  nooso 
ftimiture,  lumber  for  houses.  They  secured  these  articles  generally  at  reasonable  rates,  and  mad* 
good  selections,  so  I  should  say  half  their  money  was  well  spent. 

The  other  half  of  their  moner  wss  mostly  spent  for  articles  of  luxurr.  In  this  category  I  claaa 
buegies,  light  spring  waffons,  ianov  horaea,  sewinff  maohines,  organa,  fine  shawla,  silk  dresaes,  etc 
I  class  them  as  luxuries  because  they  are  abore  the  style  In  which  these  Indians  eaa  afford  to  Uto, 
and  the  money,  thouch  not  entirely  wasted,  oouTd,  ss  a  rule,  have  been  spent  to  much  better  advaa- 
tage.  A  part  of  this  latter  half,  1  or  2  per  cent,  was  spent  for  trinkets,  playthings  for  the  children, 
candy  ana  the  like.  This  was  perhaps  more  than  they  could  afford,  but  it  was  human,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  the  white  man  to  cast  the  first  stone  at  them  for  it. 

Then  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  whole,  perhaps  a  little  more,  was  spent  for  Intoxicating  drinks. 
Deploring  this  amount  of  drinking,  we  are  surprised  that  there  haa  not  been  more.  We  nope  that 
Instead  of  increasing,  this  evil  will  mw  still  less  in  the  future. 

Althooffh  gratified  with  the  resuus  of  the  past  year,  we  realise  that  as  yet  this  people  have  taken 
but  one  stepln  this  new  life.  The  contact  with  civilisation  has  onW  Just  begun.  As  ye%  there  has 
been  practically  no  exercise  of  the  riffhta  of  citizenship,  there  has  been  no  organisation  for  govon- 
ment,  no  election  of  officers,  no  trial  before  any  State  court.  So  there  is  yet  much  work  of  prepara- 
tion, many  trials,  repeated  failures,  before  this  people  are  satisfactorily  established  as  good  citisens. 
Agents,  school  teaoners,  and  missionaries  must  laboi;  faithfully  and  lone  before  that  mark  of  good 
ciBsensbip,  true  virtue,  is  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  these  Indians  so  thafall  can  read  it. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  our  church  work  for  the  psst  year: 

Miseionaries    mala,  1  {  female,!;  total 2 

Organized  churches i 

Church  buildings 3 

CoaunttBicantsin  the  four  churches 357 

Sabbath-school  scholars 191 

Harriages U 

Offioers  of  the  churches: 

Indian  pastors 2 

Ruling  elders IS 

Deacons 7 

Contributions  by  the  four  churches  for  varioua  ol^ects $868 

Aid  received  from  the  Board  of  Missions $1,350 

Very  respectfolly,  yours, 

John  P.  Williambok, 
MisiioMtry  of  tks  Prtabyterian  OfturdL 
J.  A.  Smith,  Unittd  8UUs$  Indian  AgmL 

Report  op  Missionary,  Yankton  Reservation. 

Yakkton  AoufCT.  S.  Dak.,  A«^uf<25, 1896. 

SiB:  I  herewith  have  the  honor  to  present  to  vou  an  abstract  of  the  status  of  the  work  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churon  among  the  Tanktons  for  the  twenty-sixth  year.  It 
covers  the  year  ending  May  31  last.  It  does  not  include  St.  Paul's  School  for  Boys,  whioh  is  a  part 
of  the  work  but  under  a  separate  head,  which  will  doubtless  make  a  separate  report. 

The  payment  here  by  the  Government  of  a  large  amount  of  money  during  the  past  winter  and  apring 
haa  in  some  respects  been  very  demoralising— not  in  the  way  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  but  in 
intemperance  and  immorality,  especially  among  the  younger  people.  This,  of  course,  has  boon  a  hin- 
drance to  our  Christian  work.  And  yet,  considering  how  poor  and  badly  off  these  people  were  from 
successive  failures  of  crops,  and  how  lon'g  they  had  suffered  from  scarcity  of  food,  when  an  abundanoe 
of  money  was  scattered  among  tbem,  their  excesses  and  foolishneaa  and  extravagance  were  not  nearly 
so  great  as  might  have  been  expected. 

'£he  merohants  and  traders  around  had,  in  expectation  of  the  payments,  for  many  months  labored 
to  get  the  Indians  in  their  debt,  and  unfortunately  to  a  large  extent  succeeded;  and  yet  it  is  the  uni- 
versal testimony  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  that  they  have  honestly  paid  their  debts  to  the  extent  of 
their  ability. 

Although  there  has  been  comparatively  little  of  Indian  dandng  stOl  it  is  regularly  kept  up  at 
intervals.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  more  than  fhlly  come  when  the  Department  ahould  exer- 
cise its  authority  and  put  down  once  and  forever  thla  great  demoralizer  and  temptation  to  waate  and 
extravagance.  Above  all  things  an  Indian  foan  to  be  called  *  *  stingy, "  and  is  weak  in  the  abUity  to  aay 
no.  As  giving  away  their  property— sometimes  almost  everything  they  have— is  an  accompaniment 
of  their  dances,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  great  a  hindrance  to  progreas  they  are.  The  better  part  of  the 
people,  who  see  the  evil  of  the  matter  and  who  plead  for  the  abolition  of  the  dances  and  the  giving 
away  of  their  property  in  this  way,  should  have  the  help  and  influence  of  the  Government  to  do  what 
they  are  too  weak  of  themselves  to  accomplish. 

Attendance  at  church  services  at  all  of  our  stations  has  been  very  good,  although  not  such  as  we 
could  wish  and  as  it  should  be.  The  women's  societies  have  been  active,  and  their  meetings  for  sew- 
ing and  working  fdr  varioua  objecta  at  home  and  abroad  have  been  well  kept  up  and  they  hare  aided 
materially  I 

The  ofierings  of  the  people  the  past  Tear  have  more  than  doubled  those  of  the  nrerious  year,  snd 
would  donbtwss  have  been  very  much  larger  but  for  the  fact  that  most  of  the  people  had  been  drawn 
into  debta,  whioh  in  very  many  oases  excMded  the  amounts  which  they  received. 

The  ease  with  which  spirituous  liquors  can  be  obtained  by  Indians  in  all  the  towns  around,  both  in 
Dakota  and  Nebraska,  and  the  consequent  irrowing  intemperance  of  the  Yanktons,  is  a  subject  of  oon- 
oem  and  alarm;  and  the  almost  utter  impotenoe  of  tho  Government  authorities  to  cope  with  it  and 
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•eeore  eoarietioins  of  the  oflfenders  nukes  it  dooblv  so.  At  present  there  seema  nothirg  thai  cftti  be 
done  to  mUkj  It,  becsnae  the  geDenU  senthneiit  of  the  white  commooities  is  to  a  laree  extent  in  aoooid 
with  the  saloon  keepers,  and  hence  convictions  are  rare.    The  situation  is  melancholy. 


Chnrch 
Holy  Fel- 
lowship, 
Yankton 
Agency. 


Chapel 

HolyNamc 

Choteau 

Creek. 


Chapel 

St.  Philip's, 

While 

Swan. 


Hmnber  of  fiuniUes.. 

Number  of  souls 

Baptisms: 

AdnHa 

Infants 

Gonflrmations . 


109 
370 


Confirmed  persons  livine 

Communicants  on  register .' 

Marriages 

Burials 

Sonday-sohool  teachers 

Sunday-school  scholars 

Average  attendance  at  chief  service  on  Sunday. 

Church  sittings 

Offterings  for  outside  obiects 

Offerings  Ineidental  and  other  expenses 


S£ 


42 
166 

1 

6 

6 

106 

84 

1 

6 

1 

25 

49 

125 

$6.43 

<r7.28 


60 
216 


4 
8 
114 
87 
2 
7 
1 

26 

63 

126 

$n.24 

110.96 


Aid  received  from  the  Board  of  Missions $1,077.00 

Total  offerings  by  the  three  congregations - 528.10 

Missionarie*:  Male,  white,  1;  Indian  clergy,  1;  Indian  helper,  1. 

RMpectftilly  yours,  JosBPH  W.  Cook, 

Jf Mfiomiry  of  the  ProUttant  Eyitoopal  Ohurek. 
J.  A.  SMrrH,  Indian  Agent. 
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REPORT  OP  UINTAH  AND  OURAY  AGENCY. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Aoencv, 

H'hite  Bock$f  Utah,  August  S4,  1896. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  section  208,  regnlatious  1894, 1  hare  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  as  the  annual  report  for  this  agency : 

The  ai^ency  comprises  the  supervision  of  affairs  pertaining  to  the  Uintahs  and 
White  Rivers  located  upon  the  ITintah  Reeervation,  with  headquarters  on  the  Uintah 
River,  13  miles  above  Fort  Duchesne  and  8  miles  below  the  mouth  of  White  Rock 
Canyon,  on  the  base  line  of  the  Uintah  Mountains.  A  post-offlce  is  maintained  here, 
designated  as  White  Rocks,  Utah. 

The  ageney  also  comprises  the  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  Uncompahgres 
located  upon  the  Uncompahgre  Reservation,  with  a  subagency  headquarters,  known 
as  the  Ouray  Agency,  located  13  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Uintah,  where  it  runs 
into  the  Duchesne,  and  at  the  point  made  by  the  confluence  of  the  Duchesne  and  Green 
rivers.  This  point  is  21  miles  below  Fort  Duchesne.  There  is  a  post-office  at  this 
Boba^ency  known  as  Ouray,  Utah.  White  Rocks  and  Ouray  are  connected  for  cora- 
mnnieation  by  telephone.  The  Indians  of  these  agencies  are  divisions  of  the  *^  con- 
federated bands  of  Utes.'' 

At  the  Uintah  Agencv  proper  there  is  a  flouring  mill  and  a  sawmill,  both  run  by 
steam  power.  Flour  of  excellent  quality  is  made  from  wheat  raised  by  the  Indians, 
and  300,000  feet  of  logs  brought  to  the  mill  this  season  by  Indians  will  be  con- 
verted into  Itimber  for  constructing  Indian  houses.  There  has  been  constructed  at 
each  agency  during  the  past  year  a  first-class  granary  of  ample  dimensions,  to  which 
the  Indians  are  expectea  to  bring  for  storage  their  seed  grain  raised  and  provided 
fbrplanting  the  coming  season. 

The  Uintah  Reservation  is  estimated  as  containing  2,000,000  acres  of  land,  500.000 
acres  of  which  is  capable  of  being  brought  under  cultivation  by  irrigation  at  rea- 
sonable expense.  It  is  well  timbwed,  well  watered,  and  has  1,000,000  acres  of  excel- 
lent grazing  lands. 

The  Uucompahgre  Reservation  is  estimated  as  embracing  the  same  number  of 
acjes.  It  is  princTpallv  a  barren  wilderness.  Not  50,000  out  of  the  2,000.000  acres  are 
capable  of  being  brought  under  cultivation  by  irrigation.  It  contains  but  very  little 
l^ood  grazing  land,  and  aside  from  that  favorably  mentioned,  is  valueless,  except  for 
its  mineral  beds  or  veins  of  asphaltum.  The  asphaltum  found  upon  this  reservation 
is  of  the  finest  qnality  yet  discovered  in  the  world,  and  appears  here  in  inexhaustible 
qoantitiee. 
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The  Indians  of  these  agencies  are  peaceably  inclined  and  well  disposed,  toward 
law  and  order.  The  adults  with  few  exceptions  are  slow  in  making  progress  in  ways 
of  civilization ;  all,  however,  are  becoming  appreciative  of  its  comforts,  and  perhaps 
are  doing  as  well  as  should. be  expected,  their  history  and  surroundings  being  con- 
sidered. 

At  White  Rocks,  and  close  to  the  agency,  is  located  the  Uintah  boarding  school. 
During  tbe  past  year  two  new  buildings  have  been  completed  here|  one  a  lfu*ge 
apartment  house  with  accommodations  for  all  school  employees,  including  for  their 
service  a  sitting  room,  dining  room,  and  kitchen,  also  an  office  room  for  the  school 
superintendent.  The  other  oniiding  is  a  commodious  two-story  laondr^.  This 
building  is  not  supplied  with  power  or  machinery,  it  being  considered  of  greater 
importance  that  the  girls  should  be  taught  to  wash  and  iron  in  the  manner  salted 
to  their  prospective  future  circumstances  in  life.  The  laundry  department  has 
been  ably  and  faithfully  conducted  by  a  school  employee.  The  Uintah  school,  study, 
and  recitation  rooms  have  been  enlarged,  so  that  the  school  now  has  a  comfortable 
and  healthy  capacity  for  90  children ;  100  can  be  accommodated.  Average  attend- 
ance during  the  past  year  was  67;  the  entire  enrollment  was  85. 

The  Uncompahgre  boarding  school  is  located  on  the  Uintah  River  5  miles 
below  Fort  Duchesne.  Its  main  accommodations  consist  of  three  two-story  brick 
buildings.  The  study  and  recitation  building  has  three  rooms  below  stairs,  with  a 
hall  and  lecture  room  above  stairs.  The  second  building  is  occupied  as  dormitory 
for  industrial  teacher  and  boys  exclusively ;  the  third  building  cont^ains  kitchen 
and  mess  hall  for  entire  school,  wash  room  for  girls  only,  and  sitting  room,  a 
kitchen,  and  a  dining  room  for  employees  above  stairs,  with  apartments  for  female 
employees  and  school  girls  above  stairs.  There  is  a  residence  for  the  agency  and 
school  physician,  a  commodious  laundry  (same  plan  as  the  one  at  Uintah  school),  a 
gymnasium,  a  barn  for  animals  pertaining  to  the  school;  and  a  storehouse  and 
workshop  combined  have  been  completed  daring  the  past  year.  The  school  baild- 
ings  proper  and  a  gymnasium  are  located  on  three  sidec»  of  a  square.  The  school 
grounds  are  inclosed  and  have  been  improved  by  grass  and  trees.  With  water 
ditches  running  in  all  directions,  the  trees  and  grass  have  made  rapid  growth,  and 
the  place  is  justly  called  very  pretty.  One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  have 
been  inclosed,  with  cedar  posts  and  wire  fence  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  Sixty 
acres  of  this  land  have  been  seeded  with  alfalfa. 

At  this  school,  as  at  the  one  at  White  Rocks,  the  boys  are  trained  in  manual  labor. 
They  have  done  most  of  the  work  fencing  the  farm,  and  perform  most  of  the  farm 
labor.  They  are  cheerful,  industnous,  and  obedient,  are  easily  managed,  and  exhibt 
much  aiTection  for  each  other  and  for  their  teachers.  The  number  enrolled  at  this 
school  (51)  is  comparatively  small.  The  average  attendance  of  the  pupils  enrolled 
has  been  42.  An  important  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  boys'  dormitory  by 
the  addition  of  a  bathroom  with  four  set  tubs.  A  water  and  sewer  system  should 
be  provided  for  this  school.  Plans  and  estimates  for  the  same  are  now  being  prepared, 
and  will  be  submitted  for  approval  at  an  early  day. 

The  adults  of  these  three  bands  of  Utes  have  generally  made  some  improvement 
during  the  past  year  in  their  manner  of  living.  A  large  amount  of  new  lands  has 
been  fenced  and  partly  brought  under  cultivation.  Those  that  have  been  helped  to 
houses  live  in  them  and  have  made  much  effort  to  obtain  furniture,  such  as  tables, 
bedsteads,  cupboards,  etc.  The  past  winter  was  long  and  very  severe.  Progress  in 
farming  was  much  hindered  on  this  account. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  allot  lands  to  the  Uncompahgres  and  negotiate 
with  Indians  residing  on  the  Uintah  Reservation  for  relinquishment  of  a  portion  of 
their  lands  arrived  here  December  21,  1894.  The  Indians,  especially  the  Uncom- 
])ahgTes,  view  the  object  of  this  commission  with  distrust.  They  will  not  be  con- 
vinced that  they  are  not  entitled  to  rights  in  their  reservation  upon  the  same  funda- 
mental principles  as  those  conceded  to  the  Indians  of  the  Uintah  Reservation,  and 
regard  the  proposition  requiring  them  to  pay  $1.25  per  acre  for  land  allotted  to  them 
as  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Every  eitbrt  is  being  made  to 
persuade  these  Indians  to  accept  lands  in  severalty. 

The  liberal  supply  of  material,  post«,  and  wire  furnished  by  the  Department  for 
fencing  roads  through  their  reservation  has  been  put  to  use.  Canals  and  water 
ditches  have  been  constructed  over  a  large  portion  of  the  irrigable  land,  and  12 
houses,  2  of  frame  and  10  of  logs,  after  plan  approved  by  the  Department,  have  been 
constructed.  Chief  Chavcnaux  has  moved  into  the  frame  house  constructed  for  him, 
and  has  made  a  good  crop  of  oats,  wheat,  and  potatoes  on  the  farm  practically  allot- 
ted to  him.  Authority  has  been  asked  for  the  expenditure  of  sufficient  funds  to  fur- 
nish material  for  10  more  houses  for  the  Indians  of  each  agency,  these  houses  tojiie 
located  on  lauds  allotted  to  their  inhabitants.  Plans  for  houses  the  same  as  these 
have  been  prepared  to  be  forwarded  with  the  recommendation  that  Congress  be 
asked  to  authorize  the  construction  of  50  by  contract,  to  be  of  frame  instead  of  logs. 
It  is  believed  if  this  method  is  adopted  it  will  do  much  toward  inducing  these  Indians 
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to  immediate  action  in  settling  upon  lands  allotted  to  them,  and  making  permanent 
homes  for  themselves. 

The  sitaation  does  not  promise  that  the  work  assigned  the  commissioners  will  be 
speedily  accomplished.  The  purpose  of  civilization,  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  the 
law  providing  for  the  settlement  of  the  Indians  in  permanent  homes,  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  considered.  This  being  true,  it  appears  plainly  to  be  the  duty  of  all  persons 
that  have  the  interest  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Indians  at  heart  to  entreat  Con- 
gress, if  necessary,  to  repeal  the  clause  in  the  allotment  act  which  provides  that  these 
IndianB  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  $1.25  per  acre  for  lands  they  are  forced  to  accept 
in  lieu  of  lands  promised  to  them  in  the  treaty  stipulations  under  which  they  gave 
np  their  holdings  in  Colorado.  Until  this  provision  is  repealed  there  will  be  but  little 
to  encourage  the  hope  that  the  act  of  Angnst  15,  1894,  will  be  happily  or  profitably 
enforced. 

Up  to  a  very  recent  date,  to  its  shame  it  must  be  said,  the  Christian  church  has 
paid  no  attention  to  its  duty  in  the  matter  of  sending  gospel  missionaries  to  these 
Indians.  Bishop  Leonard^  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Utah  and  Nevada, 
daring  the  past  year  has  visited  the  agency  twice,  and  has  succeeded  in  raising  among 
his  people  m  the  East  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel,  which 
will  be  located  close  to  the  Uncompahgre  boarding  school.  The  work  upon  this 
buildinff  has  been  commenced,  and  will  be  pushed  rapidly  to  completion.  It  is 
hoped  tbat  those  who  have  encouraged  the  undertaking  of  this  enterprise  will  not 
neglect  or  desert  it,  but  that  means  will  be  contributed  for  providing  a  home  for  a 
missionary  and  for  his  physical  support.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  faithful,  ener- 
getic Christian  worker  can  accomplish  much  toward  civilizing  and  enlightening 
these  Indians.  The  field  is  a  broad  one.  Outside  of  the  Mormon  establishment, 
there  is  not  a  Christian  church  or  place  of  public  worship  within  a  radius  of  100 
miles  from  the  agency. 

All  the  harassing  and  vexatious  annoyances  imaginable  surround  and  interfere 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  a^ent  and  his  employees  made  for  the  benefit  of  these 
Indians.  Close  to  the  reservation  lines  are  located  vicious  white  men  and  women 
with  no  visible  means  of  existence  except  through  gambling,  whisky  selling,  and 
prostitution.  These  people  supply  whisky  to  the  Indians,  ana  go  so  far  as  to  send 
peddlers  within  the  lines  of  the  reservation  by  stealth  to  retail  the  stuff  by  the  drifak. 
Daring  the  past  year  numerous  instances  haveoccun*ed  of  white  men  stealing  horses 
and  cattle  from  the  Indians  and  running  them  off  the  reservation.  The  civil  author- 
ities appear  to  view  these  crimes  with  indifference.  A  portion  of  the  good  people 
of  the  snrroonding  country  seem  to  be  awakening  to  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  the 
matter  and  to  a  dread  of  the  evils  to  society  in  general  that  are  bound  to  follow. 

The  criminals  above  referred  to  communicate  to  the  Indians  every  newspaper  arti- 
cle that  is  csJcnlated  to  incite  their  distrust  and  lead  them  to  wrong  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  them  and  with  the  Indians 
of  other  tribes.  During  the  late  affair  with  the  Bannacks  at  Jacksons  Hole  these 
Indians  were  worked  into  much  anxiety  from  the  false  reports  thus  circulated  'Hhat 
a  portion  of  their  own  people  were  involved."  There  was,  however,  no  disposition 
to  move  to  the  assistance  of  the  Bannacks. 

Nine  years  of  observation  with  these  Indians  justifies  an  announcement  of  the 
conclusion  that  whatever  hereafter  of  trouble  is  experienced  by  the  authorities  of 
th^  Government  from  them  the  cause  will  be  traced  to  acts  of  greed  and  wanton 
ii^instice  committed  against  them  by  white  men  bent  upon  their  destruction  without 
i^gard  to  consequences.  Such  trouble  can  only  be  avoided  by  maintaining  the  gar- 
rison of  Fort  Duchesne  for  preservation  of  peace  until  the  Indians  are  properly 
located  upon  their  lands  in  severalty  and  placed  in  a  condition  to  become  self  sup- 
porting citizens. 

^  In  concluding  this  report,  permission  is  asked  to  add  testimony  favoring  reserva- 
^on  boarding  schools  for  Indian  children  and  to  recommend  liberal  allowances  for 
™ir  support.  Indians  of  this  reservation  who  have  children  in  the  schools  have 
been  improved  as  a  rule  in  a  marked  degree  by  the  influence  of  the  school  operating 
Jjro^gh  the  child.  The  children  of  these  schools  are  taught  practically  outside  of 
the  schoolroom  recitations.  Daily  details  are  made  from  the  boys'  roster  for  half  a  day 
to  work  at  catting  wood  or  upon  the  farm.  They  are  given  the  care  and  keeping 
^tools,  care  of  stabled  animals,  milk  the  school  cows,  feed  the  pigs  and  fowls, 
^e  girls  are  in  the  same  manner  tanght  to  cook,  wash,  iron,  and  mend,  also  to 
^ke  all  their  own  garments.  It  has  ofteit  occurred  that  ^Is  having  been  permit- 
ted to  take  yeast  to  their  homes  on  Saturdays  and  their  parents  hav^  returned  with 
them  on  Monday  morning  manifesting  pride  in  bringing  samples  of  bread  made  by 
the  child  at  the  tei>ee.  In  every  single  instance  of  parents  having  children  in 
school  they  are  giving  me  no  rest  until  they  are  provided  with  a  house  with  shingle 
^^f  and  brick  chimney  to  live  in.  The  hope  of  civilizing  these  Utes  centers  in  the 
'^^wration  schools. 
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Aoknowledffments  are  due  all  of  the  teachers  and  employees  of  the  schools  and 
asenoies  for  faithfol  service  cheerfully  performed,  and  especially  to  Lieut.  L.  M. 
Koehler  of  the  Army  for  absolutely  indispensable  assistance  gratuitously  rendered 
by  Mm  in  civil  engineering  and  service. 

The  kindness  and  encouragement  received  from  Department  officials  have  made 
the  onerous  duties  of  the  year  pleasant  and  agreeable. 

Very  respectfully,  James  F.  Randlett, 

Major,  V.  8,  Army,  Acting  U,  S,  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


BBPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  WASHINGTON. 
REPORT  OF  COLVILLE  AGENCY. 

COLViLLE  Agency,  Jfi7e«,  Wash.,  Angtut  16, 1896. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  vour  office  under  date  of  June  15, 1895, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  second  annual  report  of  affairs  of  this  agency 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896. 

January  25, 1895,  a  report  in  detail  was  rendered  to  the  Department  des«;ribing  the 
reservations  of  this  agency  and  much  data  given  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  occupying 
them.  I  therefore  omit  from  this  report  descriptions  covered  by  i  t  and  those  given  i  n 
my  first  annual  report.  Those  interested  in  the  country  occupied  by  the  various  tr i  bee 
of  Indians,  their  progress  and  civilization,  generally  have  access  to  all  such  reports,  so 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  unnecessary  for  agents  to  go  over  much  of  the  same  ground  year 
after  year,  unless  changes  of  note  take  place. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Indians,  by  tribes,  belonging  to  this 
agency,  and  is  made  from  a  careful  census  taken  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year : 


Tribes. 


Lower  Spokane 

Upper  and  Middle  Spokanes  on 

Spokane  Reservation 

Colville 

Lake 

Okanogan 

Columbia  (Moeea'  Band) 

!Nez  Percys  ( Joseph^s  Band) 

Nespilem  (estimated) 

San  Foel  (estimated) 

Coeurd'A16ne 

Upper  and  Middle  Spokanes  on 

tfoear  d*  Al^ne  Beservation . . 
Calispei* 

Total 


Males 

above  18 

years  of 

age. 


57 

98 

81 
ItfS 
101 

33 

107 
152 

40  I 
60  ' 


Males 
18  years 

of  Hge 
and  un- 
der. 


66 


47 
ti 
127 
66 
26 

70 


967 


616 


Femalea 

above  U 

years  of 

age. 


118 

74 
86 
84 
192 
113 
62 

82 

177 

51 
25 


1.063 


Femsles 
14  vears 
of  ago 
and  un- 
der. 


Total. 


Indian 
children  of 
school  age. 


60 

33 
42 
65 
80 
43 
22 

53 

79  I 

21  I 
52  , 


334 

192 
287 
284 
562 
313 
143 

312 

492 

135  I 
152  I 


Males 


Fe- 
males 


540  I    3, 186  I     349 


TotaL 


73 

ao 

58 

123 
09 

22 

67 
76 

29 
23 


279 


638 


*  Estimated.    Not  on  any  reservation. 

The  schools  of  this  agency  are  in  about  the  condition  they  were  last  year. 

Tonasket  Agency  boarding  school  has  had  an  average  attendance  of  59  during  the 
year.  Since  Marcn  this  school  has  been  taxed  to  its  mllest  capacity.  Cost  of  main- 
taining same  was  $11,434.67,  a  reduction  of  $1.72  per  capita  per  month,  compared  with 
last  year.  The  school  garden  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Bufficient  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  were  grown  to  supply  the  school  for  the  entire  year.  No  vegetables  of  any 
kind  were  purchased,  and  the  prospect  is  very  good  for  this  year's  supply.  No 
improvements  were  made  to  the  plant,  as  the  Department  hoped  to  ^et  possession  of 
Fort  Spokane  for  a  large  industrial  school.  (See  my  report  on  this  subject  dated 
July  12,  1895.) 

The  Colville  and  Desmet  industrial  boarding  schools  have  been  under  contract 
the  past  year,  the  former  for  65  pupils  and  the  latter  for  70,  at  a  cost  of  $27  per  capita 
per  quarter. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  all  three  of  the  schools  in  tke  matter  of  education,  but 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  all  of  tJlem. 
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During  the  months  of  May  and  June  two  new  day  schools,  with  small  work- 
shoiM  and  teachers'  dwellings,  were  erected— one  at  Nespilem,  Colville  Reservation, 
costing  $1,519. 16,  and  one  on  Chief  Lot's  (Spokane)  Reservation,  costing  $1,463.81. 
As  soon  as  they  are  supplied  with  necessary  furniture,  hooks,  etc.,  they  will  be 
ready  to  open. 

During  tne  year  Miss  Helen  W.  Clark,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  National 
Indian  Association,  erected  a  log  sohoolhouse,  20  by  30  feet,  near  Lot's  church,  on 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Spokane  Reservation.  This  school  was  opened  about  January  1, 
1895,  with  an  average  attendance  of  49.  I  note  more  rapid  progress  in  this  school 
than  in  any  other.  Chief  Lot  and  his  people  were  so  enthusiastic  over  it  that  a 
Dumber  of  married  men  and  women  attended  regularly  for  quite  a  while,  or  when 
they  could  spare  the  time  from  home  duties.  Miss  Clark  is  an  indefatigable  worker. 
She  not  only  works  in  the  schoolroom,  but  out  of  it  as  well.  If  we  could  have  more 
such  painstaking  teachers  in  our  schools,  instead  of  those  who  merely  perform  their 
daily  routine  in  the  classroom,  and  that  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  the  Indian  would 
he  largely  the  gainer  and  the  Oovernment  satisfied  with  its  expenditure  of  money. 
Chief  Lot  is  much  encouraged  about  his  people,  and  says:  *^My  heart  is  big.'' 
He  takes  great  interest  in  the  school,  and  for  a  time  was  a  daily  visitor,  watching 
carefully  all  that  took  place,  and  I  am  under  the  impression  that  he,  too,  has  been 
taking  lessons. 

I  earnestly  recommend  the  establishing  of  a  day  school  for  Chief  Barnaby's  (Col- 
ville) people ;  also  one  for  the  Lakes,  opposite  Marcus,  Wash. 

I  am  satisfied  this  would  be  better  than  sending  their  children  to  the  Colville  mis- 
sion school,  which  is  off  the  reservation.  I  fully  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
Christian  education,  but  there  are  objections  to  any  sectarian  schools  which  teach 
that  Christianity  is  only  found  in  its  particular  sect. 

The  Indian  now  needs  the  practical  education  which  will  most  quickly  fit  him  for 
self-support  and  future  citizenship.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  results  so  far  attained 
in  the  matter  of  education  are  not  equivalent  to  the  expenditure.  The  number  of 
young  men  and  women  who  can  read  and  write  is  very  small,  and  I  attribute  this 
laTKely  to  the  fact  that  the  schools  connected  with  this  agency  have  not  progressed 
with  the  times.  With  the  addition  to  school  facilities  recently  made,  and  those 
asked  for,  a  greater  progress  in  education  is  confidently  predicted  for  this  agency  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  past  year  was  rather  a  more  favorable  one  so  far  as  crops  are  concerned,  the 
yield  being  all  that  could  be  expected,  but  the  low  price  of  grain^  particularly 
yrheat,  scarcity  of  work,  etc.,  has  told  on  the  Indian  as  well  as  the  white  man.  Yet 
in  spite  of  all  these  depressing  influences  some  progress  among  them  is  apparent  in 
many  ways.  Small  additions  nave  been  made  to  many  of  their  farms  and  a  few  new 
ones  started. 

No  new  roads  have  been  opened  on  any  of  the  reservations,  except  the  Coeur 
d'Al^ne.  Much  has  been  done  there  to  improve  roads  and  much  remains  to  be  done. 
One  can  not  imagine  how  they  got  along  all  these  years  without  a  better  system  of 
roads.  Old  roads  have  been  repaired  and  improved  in  many  places  on  the  other 
rwervations. 

During  the  past  year  raluable  mines  have  been  developed  just  north  of  the  Colville 
R«wrvation  line,  in  British  Columbia,  near  the  northeast  corner.  It  is  known  that 
theae  ledges  extend  into  the  reservation.  Prospectors  are,  of  course,  eager  to  exam- 
ine the  ground,  and  it  is  with  much  difficulty  they  are  kept  from  actually  operating 
some  or  the  locatious  that  have  been  made.  The  country  is  so  rocky,  hilly,  ana 
Jj?J«re(i  with  heavy  timber  and  nnderbrush  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  them. 
Hie  line  dividing  us  from  British  Columbia  is  not  well  defined.  The  monuments  are 
5  or  6  miles  apart,  and  in  many  places  it  is  impossible  to  see  from  one  to  the  other, 
oome  steps  should  be  taken  to  nave  this  line  better  defined  as  soon  as  possible, 
^t  there  may  be  no  mistake  made  as  to  jurisdiction,  which  is  in  some  cases  at 
present  very  much  in  doubt. 

By  authority  from  the  Department  a  substantial  wagon  road  has  been  constructed 
^P  Sheep  Creek,  by  the  Stevens  County  authorities,  between  Northport  and  the 
J^rvation  line,  near  the  town  of  Rossland,  British  Columbia.  About  8  miles  of 
JhiB  road  is  on  the  reservation.  Over  this  route  a  large  Quantity  of  ore  is  hauled  to 
jhe  railroad  at  Northport,  Wash.  A  telephone  line  has  also  been  authorized,  to  fol- 
Jpw  the  road  crossing  the  reservation.  This  increased  business  makes  a  ready  market 
for  all  the  produce  the  Indians  can  raise,  and  I  encourage  them  to  take  advantage  of 

^neCoeur  d^Al^ne  Indians  need  no  special  encouragement  about  their  farms,  as 
•Joy  have  ample  good,  clean  land  for  any  sized  farms  they  wish  to  cultivate;  but  on 
w^fi?^^*^  reservations  it  is  very  different.  Their  farms  are  quite  small,  as  a  rule, 
without  much  hope  of  extending  them ;  in  consequence,  not  much  time  is  required  to 
^IJ^them.  I  have  been  looking  over  this  country  jpretty  thoroughly  and  see  no 
Wwpect  of  their  ever  extending  tneir  farms  very  much. 
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There  is  plenty  of  valuable  grazing  land,  however,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  better  policy  to  try  and  induce  them  to  engage  more  largely  in  cattle  raising. 
Like  most  other  Indians,  they  are  wedded  to  the  pony,  and  think  if  they  have  a  large 
pony  herd  they  are  rich.  I  notice  that  all  those  who  have  obtained  a  start  in  catue 
are  much  better  off.  Of  the  cattle  issued  to  the  Columbias  some  years  ago  there 
is  hardly  a  hoof  left.  They  have  evidently  been  permitted  to  kill  and  dispose  of 
them  as  they  pleased.  I  shall  represent  this  matter  to  the  Department  more  folly 
later  on,  especially  in  the  case  of  Joseph's  band.  I  see  no  way  of  doing  mnch  with 
them  in  their  present  position,  unless  they  can  be  induced  to  take  largely  to  raising 
cattle. 

The  work  of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  been  largely  extended  the  past  joar, 
and  much  good  has  resulted  from  their  labor.  Offenders  against  the  law  are  brought 
from  all  parts  of  the  Colville  and  Spokane  reservations  for  trial  at  the  agencj,  and 
all  are  beginning  to  have  a  wholesome  respect  for  those  who  compose  the  court  and 
the  decisions  they  render.  During  the  year  there  have  been  a  number  of  persons 
convicted  in  the  civil  courts  of  selling  liquor  to  Indians,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
there  has  been  less  crime  committed  by  reservation  Indians  on  account  of  liquor 
than  formerly. 

The  police  force  authorized  for  this  agency  the  past  year  was  2  officers  and  18  pri- 
vates. Many  changes  in  the  force  were  made,  as  none  were  continued  in  employ 
who  were  unwilling  to  render  fair  service.  They  have  been  kept  busy  constantly 
keeping  off  prospectors  and  trespassers,  in  addition  to  their  usual  duties  among  their 
tribes.  This  service  is  somewhat  better  than  it  was  last  year,  but  I  find  it  difficult 
to  e:et  the  best  men  on  account  of  the  small  pay. 

The  annual  supply  of  farming  machinery,  implements,  etc.,  is  small  compared  to 
the  number  of  people  to  be  assisted,  and  the  task  of  placing  the  various  articles 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good  is  often  a  difficult  one.  None  of  the  tribes  con- 
nected with  this  agency,  except  the  Coeur  d'Al<5ne8,  have  special  funds,  like  many 
other  tribes,  that  might  be  used  for  their  more  rapid  progress  and  advancement. 
Joseph's  band  of  Nez  rerc^s  might  be  counted  as  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  there 
is  a  special  sum  appropriated  for  them  yearly.  If  a  lar^^er  supply  of  wagons,  har- 
ness, etc.,  could  be  available  for  miscellaneous  distribution,  very  much  more  could 
be  accomplished.  As  I  become  more  familiar  with  their  condition  and  wants,  I 
realize  more  fully  what  a  helpless,  dependent  people  these  Indians  are,  and  an  agent 
who  pretends  to  look  after  their  interests  and  direct  them  in  their  several  pursuits 
has  indeed  a  task  which  occupies  every  possible  moment  of  his  time,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  assistants. 

The  agency  was  visited  during  the  year  by  Inspectors  C.  C.  Duncan  and  Province 
McCormick  and  School  Supervisor  Charles  D.  Rakestraw. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Department  for  the  prompt  and  generous  manner  in  which  my 
numerous  requests  have  been  acted  upon.  Since  assuming  charge  of  this  agency  I 
have  endeavored  to  give  the  Department  and  these  helpless  people  my  best  services, 
and  while  I  can  not  say  that  everything  is  just  what  1  hoped  to  make  it,  yet  I  fe«l 
that  much  has  been  accomplished  as  the  result  of  a  year's  hard  work. 
Very  respectfully, 

Jno.  W.  Bubb, 
CaptaiUf  United  States  Army,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMiiissioNBR  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Tonasket  School. 

ToNASKKT  School,  June  SO,  189S. 

SiB:  Ibftve  the  honor  to  Bnbmit  hereTrith  my  Bocond  annual  report  of  the  Tonasket  boarding  school 
for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1895. 

Location The  school  is  located  near  the  Okanogan  Kiver,  which  forms  the  veetern  boundary  of  the 

Colville  Reservation,  some  20  miies  south  of  the  forty -ninth  parallel  of  latitude.  The  water  for 
the  use  of  the  school  is  taken  from  Bonaparte  Creek,  a  stream  of  considerable  size,  which  has  it«  riae 
some  25  miles  northeast,  near  Mount  Bonaparte.  The  water  isqnitocold,  but,  owing  to  large  swamps 
that  it  has  to  pass  through  and  the  many  falls  it  passes  over,  it  carries  a  large  amount  of  mack  and 
fine  sand,  which  makes  it  unfit  to  use  for  drinking,  cooking,  and  laundry  purposes. 

Boildingt.— These  consist  of  a  schoolhouse  (a  twostory  frame,  36  by  115  feet),  with  a  two-atory 
building,  86  by  50  feet,  extending  back  fVom  center  of  main  building,  the  first  door  containing  tbrra 
schoolrooms,  reception  room,  dining  room,  kitchen  and  p:intry,  laundry,  superintendent's  office  and 
sleeping  room,  the  second  floor  containing  sewing  room,  doctDr*8  oftice,  dispensary,  five  employees' 
rooms,  Doys'  dormitory,  girls'  dormitory  aLd  clothing  rmun;  a  warehonse,  20  by  40  feet,  where  the 
supplies  K»r  the  schoolare  kept;  bam,  16  by  30  feet,  with  oats  CTanary  and  wagon  shed  attached  •  as 
icenouse,]6  by  22  feet;  henhouse,  12  by  14  feet,  and  several  smaller  buildings,  dl  in  good  repair. 

The  school  building  is  in  a  dangerous  condition,  caused  by  a  wind  storm  during  the  summer  of 
1894,  which  twisted  the  esAt  end  so  badly  that  timbers  have  to  be  used  to  prop  it  up  and  hold  it  in 
shape.  The  school  building  needs  painting  badly,  as  all  the  paint  i«  worn  oft,  which  ^vea  it  th« 
vppeanoioo  of  rusty  iron. 
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a.— Total  nomber  enrolled,  85 ;  yearly  average  attendance,  59.1.    Qaarterly  average :  First 
quarter,  29;  second  quarter,  63.3;  third  quarter.  75.2;  iourth  quarter,  71.9. 

Gardeniftg.— It  ban  been  reported  by  CoL  J.  Cole,  agent  during  the  previous  term,  that  subsistence 
of  DO  kind  <Miuld  be  producea  at  this  school.  I  wish  to  state  that  daring  my  term  as  superintendent 
the  boys  and  mvself  (there  beine  no  indostrial  teacher  allowed)  have  cleared  and  put  into  a  high  state 
of  cnltiTation  about  4  acres  of  land  near  the  school  building  along  the  ci-eek.  and  have  put  in  a  good 
system  of  irrigation.  Last  year  we  raised  30,000  pounds  of  potatoes,  3.000  pounds  of  Hubbard  squashes, 
40  boshelsof  onions,  6,000  pounds  of  cabbage,  26  bushels  of  j)ease,  200  pounds  of  let  luce,  10  bushelsor 
CjUTota,  30  bushels  of  beets;  put  up  3  barrels  of  pickles;  used  750  dozen  radishes:  had  50  quarts  of  straw - 
boriea  from  plants  less  than  a  vear  old.  So  far  this  season  there  have  been  raised  and  used  by  the 
school  1,000  dozen  radishes,  106  dozen  onions.  250  pounds  of  lettuce,  220  quarts  of  strawberries,  5 
bnsbels  of  pease,  We  have  set  out  100  fruit  trees,  peaches  and  apples;  set  1,600  strawberry  plants, 
which  are  doing  nicely.  We  now  have  growing  and  in  fine  condition  3  acres  of  potatoes  and  enough 
cneombors,  beets,  carrots,  tomatoes,  and  onions  to  famish  the  school  with  all  they  can  use  for  tne 
conuD)?  year ;  also  1,600  fine  cabbages  growing. 

Tbe  stock  consists  of  2  horses,  2  cows  and  calves,  and  with  the  gardening  furnish  the  boys  an  oppor- 
tnnity  to  cultivate  the  habits  of  Industry. 

The  manafacturingand  mending  of  clothing,  together  with  all  tbe  household  duties  to  perform,  fur- 
nish tbe  (cirls  with  excellent  means  of  learning  Just  what  they  ought  to  know.  There  have  been 
manufactured  in  the  sewing  room  this  year  147  aprons,  54  curtains.  157  drawers,  115  dresses.  97  nap- 
kins. €2  pairs  of  pants,  15  pillowcases,  48  sheets,  7  shirts,  51  skirts,  U  tablei'loths,  115  towels,  and  66 
waists. 

literary. — The  results  of  schoolroom  work  were  highly  gratifying,  though  wo  were  not  well  sup- 
plied with  books  and  schoolroom  appliances.  The  good  advancement  rosde  oy  the  different  grades  is 
attiibatable  to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  our  able  and  efficient  teachers.  The  a<>hool  has  not  only  made 
considerable  progress  in  class  work,  but  improved  in  habits  of  industry  and  personal  cleanliness. 
Both  boys  and  ^rls  have  given  up  talking  Indian  and  now  use  the  English  language  freely  and 
fluently. 

Health. — The  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent.  But  one  death  has  occurred  during 
the  year,  and  that  was  accidental.  A  boy,  12  years  o  f  age.  attempting  to  lift  a  large  vessel  of  hot 
water  f^ro  tbe  tank  in  the  kitchen  became  overbalanced  and  fell  in  ana  was  so  badly  scalded  that  he 
died  fnmi  the  effects. 

The  improvement  in  health  over  previous  years  is  the  result  of  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  everj'- 
one  concerned  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  promises,  together  with  the  prompt  and 
efficient  efforts  of  I>r.  James  R.  Walker,  who  has  successfully  treated  every  case  of  disease  ana  given 
such  hyicienic  instruction  that  sickness  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

laspeetion.— During  tbe  latter  part  of  Julv.  1894,  Inspector  ('.  C.  Duncan,  made  a  visit  to  the  school. 
In  Febroary,  1895,  Charles  D.  Rakestraw,  In  company  with  the  agent.  Cant.  John  W.  Bubb,  visited 
the  school,  and  in  May,  1895,  Inspector  McCormick  came  to  tlio  school.  They  all  appeared  greatly 
pleased  with  its  management.    Their  labors  while  here  were  In  the  best  interest  of  the  school. 

Prosperity.— The  school  has  had  a  prosperous  year;  the  pupils  are  satisfied ;  the  social  and  moral 
condition  show  advancement;  tbe  industrial  departments  are  efficient;  the  garden,  stock,  sewing 
room,  kitchen,  and  laundry  each  and  all  testify  to  the  faithfhl,  painstaking,  and  efficient  efforts  of  the 
school  employees.  , 

Smployees.— During  the  year  I  have  been  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  employees.  It  is  difficult  to 
maintain  the  discipline  of  an  institution  of  this  kind  when  one's  efforts  are  continually  frustrated  by 
the  pernicious  influence  of  persons  not  interested  or  concerned  in  school  matters.  There  have  been 
some  changes  made,  and  I  think  now  the  moral  tone  of  the  cmplovees  is  very  i;ood.  As  much  harmony 
has  existed  as  among  Indian  school  employees  generally ;  but  it  is  impo.Hsible  to  associate  so  many 
people  together,  as  closely  as  they  must  be  lu  a  school  of^  this  kind,  without  more  or  less  friction. 

The  employes  have  generally  mnnitested  a  good  degree  of  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school,  but 
my  experience  in  this  work  convinces  me  that  nono  should  enter  the  Indian  school  service  but  those 
wbo  are  thoroaghly  interested  in  the  work,  who  will  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  interests  of  the 
children,  and  wno  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  true,  earnest,  and  sincere  missionary  spirit.  *  *  « 
■naic— Tbe  singing  done  by  tne  pupils  of  this  school  has  developed  marked  proficiency.  Gratifying 
progrees  has  been  made  in  sitfging  bynote  and  in  learning  new  airs.  The  pupils  have  been  remark- 
ably quick  in  givingcorrect  tones.  The  latent  musical  talent  amongthe  children  of  this  school  might 
beprofltably  utilized  in  an  orchestra  or  brass  band  that  would  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  school, 
flkukday  exercises.— They  have  consisted  of  a  Sabbath  school  firom  10  to  11  a.  m.,  and  the  interest  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  contribution  of  lesson  leaves  and  helps  from  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union  of  Philadelphia.  The  evening  exercises  consisted  of  songs  and  short  talks  or  select  reading  by 
the  employees,  which  have  commancfed  the  interest  of  pupils  and  Ix^en  productive  of  good  results. 

Korals.— While  exercising  constant  watchfulness  and  ever  on  the  alert  to  discern  any  tendency 
to  wrongdoing,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  the  standard  of  morality  among  the  pupils  is  much 
higher  than  was  anticipated  when  wo  entered  upon  this  work.  In  honesty,  flflelity,  truthfulness, 
cleanliness  of  speech,  and  personal  purity  they  compare  favorably  with  "the  average  boy  or  girl 
attending  the  public  schools.  Many  of  them  have  been  raised  above  the  level  of  the  class  of  whites 
who  hang  along  the  borders  of  the  reservations.  When  not  degraded  by  the  i>emicions  influence  of 
such  persons,  the  standard  of  virtue  and  integrity  that  obtains  among  them  reflects  much  credit  upon 
tbe  efforts  of  the  employees  of  this  school. 

The  matron.— Few,  if  any,  of  the  enip1oy<H*s  of  an  Indian  school  are  so  situated  as  to  be  of  more 
help  in  the  work  or  perform  more  arduous  or  more  onerous  duties  than  the  matron .  In  this  particular 
onr  school  this  vear  has  bet^n  blesscil  by  the  work  and  influence  of  Mrs.  Alice  .Strahl.  Cheerful, 
indastrious,  ana  energetic  in  the  highest  decree,  she  has  spread  good  humor  throughout  her  depart- 
ment, while  her  contagious  energy  and  dislike  of  untidiness  have  been  communicated  to  the  pupils 
with  most  desirable  results. 

Sewing  room.— In  the  sewine  room  Mrs.  Hanks  has  had  a  detail  of  two  girls  in  the  forenoon  and  two 
in  the  afternoon,  who  work  tben^  for  a  month  at  a  time;  then  tht-v  are  changed  to  the  kitchen  and 
laandry.  Besides  doing  the  patching,  darning,  and  other  work  for  85  children,  they  have  been  taught 
to  cut  and  make  dresses,  aprons,  underwear,  pillowslips,  sheets,  towels,  table  covers,  knee  pants, 
napkins,  etc  Of  over  30  girls  not  one  could  make  a  dress  or  apron  when  they  came  tons.  Twelve 
bare  been  taught  to  run  a  sewing  machine  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Kitchen. — Rapid  advancement  has  been  made  in  the  culinary  art.  At  the  opening  of  the  school  but 
few  of  the  pupils  could  be  trusted  to  \i  ash  dishes,  clean  cooking  utensils,  or  prepare  vegetables.  Not 
one  had  any  knowledge  of  bread  making,  c<K)kiug  meats,  vegetables,  etc.  Thirteen  of  the  25  girls 
that  have  been  detailed  in  the  kitchen  have  l>eeii  taught  to  make  excellent  bread,  prepare  meat  in 
several  ways,  make  plain  pastry,  and  can  prepare  a  meal  for  100  pnpils  or  for  tbe  school  mess,  as  the 
esse  may  i>e. 
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Laondiy.— This  work  is  carried  on  witliout  modern  appliances.  Two  or  three  washing  tnachinei.  » 
small  cauldron  to  heat  the  water,  and  an  old  cook  stove  for  heating  the  irons  are  the  ImplenumtB  for 
performing  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  detaileil  in  the  laundry  have  performed  their  parts  well  and  by 
the  use  of  the  common  provision  made.  The  instruction  can  ne  applied  at  their  homes,  or,  in  the  eren& 
of  their  obtaining  employment  in  private  families,  will  be  of  greater  use  to  them  than  aoqairing  a 
familiaritv  with  the  machinery  of  a  steam  laundry. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  thank  the  Department  for  prompt  consideration  of  bnsineas  matters,  and« 
with  kindly  acknowledgment  to  the  school  employees  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  dntie« 
assigned  them, 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant,  Hbxrt  Hanks, 

Supm^iUendemt. 

The  C0MMI8810NSR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  NEAH  BAY  AGENCY. 

Nkah  Bay  Agency,  Wash.,  August  12, 1895, 

Sir:  I  have  tlie  honor  to  herewith  submit  to  you  my  first  annua]  report  of  this 
agency. 

Assuming  charge  of  this  agency  on  the  9th  day  of  July,  and  not  having  the 
henefit  of  any  information  irom  my  predecessor  and  there  heing  no  records  of 
the  previous  operations  of  the  agency  left  for  my  guidance,  I  have  had  to  act 
according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  in  following  the  instructions  received  from 
the  Department  to  labor  to  promote  the  present  policy  of  the  Government  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Indians  in  £he  hahits  and  industries  of  civilized  life.  It  is 
therefore  too  soon  to  predict  any  strongly  marked  result  upon  the  character  and 
hahits  of  the  trihe  as  the  fruits  of  my  labors  at  this  early  date. 

The  aspect  of  the  reservation  as  I  found  it  was  far  from  heing  encouraging. 
Everything  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  Houses  are  out  of  repair  and  deprived  of 
furniture,  with  the  exception  of  the  new  school  building,  whicn  was  just  built  last 
year;  and  I  suppose,  from  what  I  have  heard,  the  old  building  was  the  most  dilapi- 
dated of  them  all.  The  old  buildings  must  be  repaired  or  new  buildings  built  in 
their  stead  or  shut  up  shop. 

The  Makah  Indians  are  a  seagoing  tribe.  They  live  exclusively  by  fishing.  Their 
opportunities  for  obtaining  fur  seal,  salmon,  and  halibut  are  excellent;  also  the  oil 
of  the  dogfish,  shark,  and  whale.  The  character  of  the  land  of  the  reservation  in 
its  present  condition  is  not  such  as  to  tempt  them  from  their  present  pursnits. 
Like  other  men,  they  have  an  eye  to  business  and  do  that  which  pays  them  best. 
If  they  had  the  industry  and  forecast  of  any  civilized  community  they  oould  easilj 
economize  the  opportunity  that  nature  has  provided  them  so  as  to  become  in  a 
short  time  a  well-to-do,  thriving,  and  prosperous  people. 

A  good  many  of  the  women  manufacture  table  mats,  which  are  very  artistic,  out 
of  sea  grass ;  also  baskets  out  of  the  same  material,  which  are  quite  salable  among 
white  people,  out  of  which  they  derive  a  good  deal  of  profit.  Coarse  mats  of  larger 
size  are  also  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  cedar  tree,  useful  in  lining  houses, 
covering  floors,  and  many  other  uses.  These  are  sold  cheap,  but  give  addition  to 
their  revenues. 

Saxdtary  condition. — The  Indians,  as  they  adopt  the  white  man's  mode  of  living,  are 
becoming  more  healthy.  More  children  are  bom  and  11  vd  to  grow  up  to  manhood 
and  womanhood  than  formerly.  As  near  as  I  can  estimate  there  nas  been  an  increase 
by  births  the  past  year. 

The  physician  has  suffered  great  inconvenience  in  not  being  fhmished  with  the 
needed  medicines  from  the  Department. 

Education. — The  education  of  the  youth  and  children  of  the  agency  has  the  appear- 
ance of  progressing  fairly  during  the  past  year. 

What  we  need  most  in  the  schoolroom  to  make  attraction  for  these  pnpUs  is  an 
organ.  The  one  in  use  now  is  worn  out  and  unfit  for  service.  I  would  also  request 
that  one  of  the  teachers  be  a  lady  who  could  combine  music  with  other  studies.  I 
earnestly  commend  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Department  and  bespeak 
its  action  in  behalf  of  the  above  suggestions. 

The  permanent  necessity  with  us  is  the  proper  facilities  for  educating  the  Indians. 
They  have  lately  been  received  as  wards  of  our  common  country,  and  as  it  is  tiie 
bounden  duty  of  the  parent  to  fit  his  child  by  education  for  the  battle  of  life,  so  it 
becomes  the  Government,  as  the  guardian  of  the  red  man,  to  throw  around  him  the 
protecting  influence  of  education .  Our  country  is  entering  on  the  eve  of  an  era  which 
will  afford  no  inducements  for  ignorance.  This  is  realized  to  such  an  extent  that 
already  compulsory  education  is  rapidly  becoming  a  household  word,  and  even  in 
communities  where  learning  is  general  new  measures  are  being  taken  to  make  it 
more  complete. 
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If  we  expeet  these  Indians  to  come  out  from  their  present  deplorable  condition  we 
mast  point  them  to  something  better.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  these,  people, 
^e  position  they  may  assnme  in  the  affairs  of  men,  the  part  they  may  sustain  in  the 
grand  drama  of  existence,  whether  they  are  to  be  perpetuated  into  the  golden  age, 
00  whose  threshold  they  now  stand,  or  doomed  to  follow  many  of  their  sister  tribes 
down  into  total  extermination,  no  one  thing  will  be  held  so  amenable  to  their  future 
as  the  measure  now  taken  in  their  behalf.  To  accomplish  this  effectually  will  require 
mnch  time,  patience,  and  means,  but  we  feel  that  efforts  thus  spent  will  not  be 
thrown  away. 

Qoinehiite  day  school.— This  school  is  situated  35  miles  south  from  this  agency,  and 
is  nnder  the  management  of  A.  W.  Smith,  teacher.  Mr.  Smith  says  the  school  is 
flourishing,  but  he  wonld  recommend  that  some  of  the  larger  girls  be  transferred  to 
this  the  Neah  Bay  Agency  school,  and  taught  to  make  and  mend  their  own  garments 
and  to  do  general  housework,  for  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  duties  they  should 
perform.    The  boys  should  aJso  be  taught  to  work  and  be  useful  men. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  that  30  of  the  children  of  the  above-named  tribe  be 
brought  to  this  the  agency  school,  and  kept  from  year  to  year  until  they  are  above 
school  age.  By  so  doing  we  will  lessen  the  burden  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  require  only 
one  teacher  there,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  lady  teacher  at  this  the  agency  school 
will  brin^  things  to  a  proper  standard. 

Concluding,  I  respectfully  submit  herewith  the  superintendent's  and  agency  physi- 
cian s  reports.     Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  1  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  reepectfoUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  C.  Kbknan, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  COMM168IONSR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Neah  Bay  School. 

Nkah  Bat,  Wash.,  August  8, 1895. 

Sa:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  the  Neah  Bay  Agency  boarding  school 
for  the  fls^l  year  ended  Jnne  30, 1805 : 

Bidldinci.— -The  new  building,  replaoinff  the  one  bnmed  on  Febmary  22.  1804,  was  ready  for  occa- 
9UMSJ  when  our  sobool  convened  on  Ootober  15  of  the  pa«t  year,  but  ft  is  by  no  means  the  building 
needed  for  the  porpoee  for  which  it  was  constructed.  The  play  room  for  the  girls  is  verv  small,  being 
only  Uby  18  feet,  f^ording  yery  little  room  for  30  girls  to  play,  esi>ecially  lu  a  climate  where  the  num- 
ber of  rainy  days  so  far  exceed  in  number  the  pleasant  ones.  Our  dormitory  for  the  girls,  which  is 
•iteatod  In  the  above-named  bnilding,  is  small  and  ill  arranged,  affording  no  room  for  wardrobes,  not 
•▼en  room  for  the  few  Imnks  owneaby  them. 

Attends nce.—The  attendance  for  the  past  year  has  not  been  quite  so  large  as  last  year,  on  account  of 
aiekness.  A  few  of  our  boys  and  eirls  while  away  in  the  hop  fields  last  year  contracted  very  severe 
colds,  which  has  resulted  m  the  death  of  2  girls  and  2  boys,  while  5  others  are  very  feeble  with  con- 
•mnption. 

Soaoolroon  work.— The  work  in  this  department  has  not  been  neglected  in  the  least,  neither  has  it 
°^  inefficient,  bnt  is  deserving  of  ^reat  credit.  Much  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  to  bring 
^Mjmpils  out  of  their  timidness  by  leading  them  into  new  spheres,  causing  them  to  forget  their  indi- 
J!™]»*u8m.  In  this  way,  with  a  list  of  pronouncing  words  and  thorough  drills  and  frequent  reviews, 
«w  progress  has  been  wonderful. 

Uoyd  work. — The  boys,  both  large  and  small,  have,  under  my  immediate  care,  made  35  miniature 
full-rigged  schooners,  as  complete  as  could  be  constructed,  from  leaden  keel  to  top  mainsail,  and  to 
>o  the  great  delight  of  all  the  school  these  little  crafts  have  been  sailed  during  some  of  the  pleasant 
■nmoier  evenings  on  the  calm  and  placid  waters  of  the  bay. 

bdiBtrial  work.— Under  the  excellent  care  of  Mr.  Govan,  our  industrial  teacher,  the  boys  have  done 
tne  usual  amount  of  industrial  work  connected  with  the  school  and  agency,  such  as  constructing  roads, 
"•Jung  wood,  caring  for  cAttle,  butchering,  landing  the  Grovemmeut  supplies  from  the  steamer,  etc. 
•k         ®«rnest  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  Indian  cause,  and  thanking  you  for  the  great  favors 
•nown  us  by  the  Indian  Office,  I  ask  to  remain, 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  J.  B.  Youkqblood,  Superintendent. 

The  CpMHISSIONBB  OF  IlfDIAN  AFFAIB8. 

(Thitmgti  J,  C.  Keenan,  United  States  Indian  agent.) 


REPORT  OF  TULALIP  AGENCY. 

TuLAijp  Indian  Agency, 
Tulalip  fFaah.,  August  20,  1895, 
BiE:  In  compliance  with  instractions  from  the  Department  I  have  the  honor  to 
™™  my  second  annual  report  of  affairs  pertaining  to  the  Tulalip  Agency. 

When  I  aMumed  charge  on  July  1, 1894,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  forward  my 
^^*^r«port,  including  census  and  statistics,  by  September  1 .  My  limited  experience 
*  the  affairs  of  the  agency  made  it  a  matter  of^  impossibility  to  make  a  report 
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either  satisfactory  to  the  Department  or  to  myself.  My  administration  of  affairs  for 
a  year  has  familiarized  me  with  the  actual  condition  and  progress  of  the  Indiaas, 
their  oocnpations  and  habits,  and  shonld  therefore  enable  me  to  speak  more  intelli- 

fsntly  of  tneir  advance  toward  the  much-desired  goal  of  civilization  and  self-support, 
then  had  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  farmers  of  the  several  reservations  in  taking 
the  census  and  in  collecting  statistics.  Subsequent  investigations,  however,  bave 
convinced  me  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  these  reports,  the  statiBtica 
relative  to  f^icultural  products  and  several  other  items  being  more  guess  work  than 
the  result  of  careful  investigation. 

This  want  of  accuracy  was  due  to  the  incompetency  and  carelessness  of  the  former 
farmers  on  the  reservations,  more  especially  was  this  so  with  regard  to  Port  Madiaora 
and  Muckleshoot.  This  criticism  is  not  intended  to  reflect  on  Mr.  Bristow,  the  farmer 
at  Swinomish ;  he  has  always  performed  his  duty  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  On  ^e 
Muckleshoot  and  Port  Madison  reservations  the  farmers  either  would  not  or  con  Id 
not  enforce  obedience  to  orders  or  punish  parties  guilty  of  drunkenness  and  other 
gross  immoralities.  In  consequence  thereof  a  general  state  of  demoralization  existed. 
The  policemen  and  judges  all  got  drunk  on  a  certain  occasion,  met  at  the  conrt-bonse, 
took  off  their  uniforms,  and,  as  they  informed  me  in  a  formal  letter,  abolished  them- 
selves. With  a  change  of  farmers,  also  of  police  and  judges,  a  change  for  the  l>etter 
has  taken  place.  Drunkenness  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  and  both  good  order 
and  discipline  are  maintained  under  the  firm  and  energetic  administration  of  Mr. 
Axe.  More  land  has  been  cleared  up  and  planted  than  in  any  four  previous  years,  and 
a  marked  improvement  is  perceptible  in  the  affairs  of  the  reservation. 

In  all  the  reservations  attached  to  this  agency  peace,  order,  and  quiet  prevaiL 
Less  drunkenness  occurs  within  the  limits  of  the  agency  than  ever  before  in  its  his- 
tory. Whatever  drunkenness  does  occur  -among  the  Indians  takes  place  in  the  adji^ 
cent  towns,  for  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  punish  either  the  Indian  or  the  party 
selling  the  whisky. 

Lnmmi  Beservation. — Serious  and  well-founded  complaints  were  made  by  the  Indians 
of  this  reservation  against  the  Fairhaven  Mill  Company,  which,  by  a  system  of  jpiles 
connected  by  boom  sticks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nooksack  River,  has  caused  an  immense 
accumulation  of  drift.  This  accumnlation  of  drift  extends  from  a  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  front  of  and  below  the  Indian  village  and  the  site  of  the  Govern- 
ment buildings,  and  not  only  interferes  seriously  with  the  free  navigation  of  the  river, 
but  even  threatens,  in  times  of  high  water,  to  wash  away  the  whole  Indian  village. 
Such  a  catastrophe  was  ouly  prevented  last  spring  by  the  watchfulness  of  the  Indians, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Evans,  the  teacher.  They  were  compelled  to  work  for  several  days 
to  protect  themselves  from  threatened  destruction  by  the  floods. 

.Complaints  were  also  made  against  the  Alaska  Packing  Company,  which  the 
Indians  allege  had  so  arranged  and  located  the  fish  traps  and  nets  at  Point  Roberts 
as  to  practically  exclude  the  Indians  from  their  fishing  grounds.  These  Indians  and 
their  ancestors  have  been  in  the  habit  of  fishing  upon  these  fishing  grounds  for 
years,  and  they  claim  that  the  right  was  guarantied  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  1856. 

These  cases  have  been  reported  to  the  Department.  Suits  have  been  instituted  in 
the  United  States  district  court — one  against  the  Fairhaven  Mill  Company  for  damages 
caused  by  the  obstruction  of  navigation  of  the  Nooksack  River,  the  other  against 
the  Alaska  Packing  Company  for  an  invasion  of  the  treaty  rights  of  the  Indians. 
Both  cases  are  now  pending  before  Judge  Ilanford,  at  Seattle.  It  is  hoped  that  an 
early  decision  will  be  reached. 

Allotments. — The  promiscuous  issuance  of  patents  to  Indians  of  the  agency  without 
any  regard  to  the  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  living  upon  the  laud,  improv- 
ing it,  and  honestly  intend  to  make  homes  for  themselves  and  their  families  is  not  only 
a  detriment  to  the  service,  but  an  injury  as  well  to  the  Indian.  Such,  it  seems,  has 
been  the  practice  here ;  for  there  are  a  large  number  of  Indians  holding  patents  to  land 
who  do  not  live  on  their  lands,  never  made  any  improvements — indeed,  some  do  not 
even  know  exactly  where  their  lands  are,  while  others  do  not  live  on  a  reservation 
and  have  been  absent  for  several  years.  The  only  ])ractical  effect  of  such  a  policy 
is,  under  the  allotment  act  of  1887,  as  construed  by  the  courts  in  the  West,  to  thrust 
citizenship  upon  the  Indians  when  they  are,  as  a  rule,  totally  unprepared  and  unfit  to 
discharge  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them.  The  Indian  is  quick,  however,  to 
avail  himself  of  one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  American  citizenship,  and  gets  glo- 
riously drunk,  having  no  dread  of  punishment  by  Indian  courts  or  agent  to  mar  tbo 
pleasure  of  his  debauch. 

While  visiting  the  reservations  last  spring  I  called  the  Indians  together  and  rep- 
resented in  as  forcible  language  as  I  could  the  implied  obligation  they  took  upon 
themselves  when  accepting  a  patent  from  the  Government.  They  all  seemed  to  be 
much  impressed  by  ray  talk,  and  expressed  a  determination  to  do  better  in  the  future. 
Many  returned  to  their  homes  who  n ad  been  absent  several  years,  and  went  to  work 
on  their  lands.  Whether  this  renewed  manifestation  of  industry  will  be  temporary 
or  permanent  I  am  unable  to  say. 
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HaUtB  and  ooeapations. — ^The  Indians,  as  a  rale,  are  not  systematic  farmers.  Farm- 
ing is  with  them  the  incident  and  not  the  bosiness  of  every-day  life.  Some  of  them, 
the  more  thrifty  and  industrions,  have  well-cultivated  farms  and  comfortable  houses, 
and  are  anxious  to  have  their  children  educated.  They  generally  live  like  white 
people.  These,  however,  are^  the  exception.  A  large  majority  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  their  canoes  fishing,  especially  during  the  salmon  season.  In  the  summer 
they  are  absent  most  of  the  time  picking  berries.  In  the  early  fall,  with  few  excep- 
tions, all,  little  and  big,  young  and  old,  go  to  the  hop  fields,  where  they  meet  old 
friends  from  all  over  the  sound  and  east  of  the  mount  ains.  Here  they  drink,  gamble, 
and,  as  they  say,  have  a  good  time  generally.  This  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  hop 
fields  is  very  demoralizing  and  i>oeitively  injurious ;  but  as  it  has  been  their  custom 
for  many  years,  and  always  permitted  by  former  agents,  I  did  not  feel  justified  in 
interfering  with  what  they  seem  to  regard  as  one  of  their  vested  rights. 

From  close  observation  I  am  satisfied  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  progress  and  to 
the  advancement  of  the  young  Indian  is  the  old  Indian.  He  still  clings  to  his  old 
superstitious  and  cherishes  secretly  the  old  traditions  and  teachings  of  his  savage 
ancestors.  He  is  opposed  to  sending  the  children  to  school ;  creates  all  the  dissat- 
isfftction  and  distrust  that  he  can  secretly  foment  in  the  child's  mind ;  interferes 
with  the  agency  physician  in  the  treatment  of  patients ;  and  does  whatever  he  can 
in  the  two  months  of  vacation  to  neutralize  the  good  eflects  of  the  ten  months'  school 
session.  With  his  disappearance  from  the  scene  of  action,  a  more  rapid  and  marked 
advance  will  take  place  among  the  younger  Indians. 

Sehooli. — There  are  two  schools  connected  with  the  agency — the  male  and  female 
indnstrial  boarding  school  at  Tulalip,  with  an  average  attendance  of  100,  and  the 
Lammi  day  school  taught  bv  Mr.  Evans. 

The  former,  the  indnstriaf  contract  boarding  school,  is  ably  managed  by  the  Rev. 
Peter  J.  Dubbel.  assisted  by  a  corps  of  self-sacrificing,  conscientious  sisters  of 
charity ;  the  institution  is  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  The  past  session  has  been 
a  very  satisfactory  one  in  every  respect.  The  children  have  been  well  fed,  well 
taught,  contented,  and  happy.  Not  a  single  complaint  of  any  kind  has  been  made 
by  the  Indians  against  the  school;  this  is  something  quite  unusual.  For  a  more 
detailed  report  of  the  school  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  report  of  Father  Dubbel, 
which  is  herewith  inclosed. 

The  Lnmmi  day  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  35,  is  presided  over  by  Mr. 
D.  H.  Evans,  who  is  conscientious  and  attentive  to  his  duties.  Considering  the  dif- 
ficnlties  with  which  he  has  to  contend,  his  pupils  have  made  commendable  progress 
durinij  the  year. 

Pnbuo  roads. — ^The  Indians  liable  to  road  duty  have  worked  five  days,  the  limit  of 
the  law,  and  have  greatly  improved  the  public  roads.  New  and  expensive  bridges 
have  been  built  with  no  cost  to  the  Government,  thus  facilitating  the  hauling  of  sup- 
plies and  agricultural  products  to  market  and  difl*erent  parts  of  the  reservation. 

Smployees. — The  employees  of  the  agency  have  been  busily  engaged  during  the  year 
m  making  needed  repairs  to  the  Government  buildings,  which  became  so  dilapidated 
as  to  be  scarcely  habitable.  The  agency  physician,  Dr.  C.  M.  Buchanan,  and  the  clerk, 
Mr.  J.  w.  Harris,  have  each  discharged  their  respective  duties  conscientiously. 
Peace,  harmony,  and  good  feeling  exist  within  the  limits  of  the  agency  and  between 
the  officials,  employees,  and  the  Indians. 

Hygieme. — For  information  as  to  the  general  health  and  as  to  prevailing  diseases,  I 
respectfully  refer  you  to  the  inclosed  report  of  the  agency  physician. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  tender  my  thanks  to  the  Department  for  the  uniformly 
courteous  treatment  and  prompt  assistance  and  cooperation  in  every  measure  for  the 
promotion  of  the  good  of  the  service  and  the  advancement  of  the  Indians  under  my 
charge. 

Very  respectfully,  D.  C.  Go  van. 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMMisiONER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Tulalip  School. 

Tulalip  Industrial  Boabdino  School, 

Tulalip,  Wa»h.,  Augutt  19,  1895. 
52*  ^  ^ve  the  honor  to  Bubmit  the  following  report  for  the  year  1894-95 : 
Jttjadanoe.— The  enrollment  dnrine  the  year  was  129,  and  the  average  attendance  98. 
^^*«1  work. — Improvement  along  tne  whole  line  has  been  our  watchword.    That  our  endeavor  waa 
^^n  Tain  was  shown  by  our  closing  exercises,  and  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  saw  the  perform- 
•^  of  the  same  children  this  time  a  year  ago.    In  the  industrial  Ime  It  has  been  my  constant 
!?^^or  to  give  to  all  as  comprehensive  and  diversified  manual  traiuing  as  will  enable  the  boys  com* 
JjJ^^gonr  course  to  feel  at  home  with  every  tool  used  on  the  farm,  in  the  carpenter,  blacksmith,  and 
*°**^nuker  shops,  while  our  girls  have  received  practical  lessons  in  dressmaking  and  in  every  branch 
^^genenahooSWlfery. 
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Reftfimr  room.— Tho  estftblishiiiff  of  a  readinic  room  haa  been  another  step  forward.  This  room,  bm 
an  ezperunent,  waa  open  to  our  boys  at  all  times  of  the  day,  and  anrpassmg  all  expectatlcma  it  was 
rarely  withont  an  occupant  during  tho  time  not  devoted  to  cfass-room  or  industrial  work. 

Music— Music,  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  has  received  as  much  attention  as  was  possible.  ETtiry 
day  at  least  half  an  hour  has  been  devoted  to  teaching  singing  during  the  third  ouarter  of  the  year. 
the  best  attended  quarter  of  the  whole  year  During  the  rest  of  the  year  at  least  tnree  lessons  a  w^ek 
were  ^ven.    A  class  of  eight  girls  has  made  good  progress  on  the  piano. 

Dismpline. — During  the  past  year  the  experiment  of  a  school  court  has  been  tried  and  found  sooceaa- 
ftil.  ^e  boys  have  elected  their  own  court  officers  and  have  shown  great  respect  for  them,  alwara 
willing  to  accept  and  carry  out  the  sentence  of  tbo  court,  which  of  course  was  always  subject  to  th« 
approval  of  the  principal  teacher.  The  sentences  inflicted  were  generally  one>half  honr  to  two  houra* 
study  or  work  on  the  weekly  half  holiday,  according  to  tho  gravity  of  the  offense. 

Needed  improvements.— In  my  report  of  last  year  I  called  attention  to  the  general  repair  of  floors 
and  roofs  needed  in  all  the  buildings  and  to  the  total  want  of  protection  in  case  of  Are.  As  all  the 
school  buildings  belong  to  the  Government  I  think  it  well  to  repeat  this  request.  The  flooring  and 
shingbng  are  certainly  an  imperative  necessity,  while  the  necessary  arrangements  for  protection  ttotm 
fire  would  be  at  least  a  measure  of  prudence. 

Health.— Notwithstanding  the  influenza  epidemic  which  touched  our  school  I  have  to  report  gen- 
eral  good  health  for  all  our  children  during  the  past  year.  The  always  ready  and  careful  attendance 
received  ttom  our  agency  physician,  Dr.  C.  M. Buchanan,  has  certainly  much  to  do  with  this  good 
showing. 

I  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  visit  of  Inspector  P.  McCormick  and  to  thank  yon  for  the 
courtesies  and  attentions  shown  to  the  school  and  to  me  during  the  past  year. 
Very  rosi»ectfully, 

Pbteb  J.  DUBBBL,  SuperinUndent. 

The  COMHISSIONBR  OF  INDIAN  APFAJB8. 


REPORT  OF  YAKIMA  AGENCY. 

Yakima  Agency,  F&rt  Simcoe,  Wash.,  August  21, 1895, 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  office  regulations  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  of  aifairs  at  this  agency  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1895 : 

Beservation. — The  Yakima  Indian  Reservation  is  located  in  Yakima  County,  which 
is  a  little  larger  than  the  State  of  Connecticut.  It  contains  more  than  800,000  acres, 
or  about  1,403  square  miles,  which  is  less  than  one-fourth  the  connty.  The  reserva- 
tion extends  from  the  Ahtanam  River  on  the  north  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
county,  along  the  Simcoe  Monntains,  and  from  the  Yakima  River  on  the  east  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Adams  on  the  west.  About  250,000  acres  of  the  reservation  is  well 
adapted  to  irrigation.  The  western  portion  of  this  area,  lying  on  the  slope  of  the 
Cascade  Range,  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  excellent  timber,  viz,  pine,  fir, 
tamarack,  spruce,  and  hemlock.  The  timber  lands  compose  about  150,000  acres;  the 
remainder  is  broken  and  fit  only  for  grazing  purposes. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  this  section  is  almost  perfect — the  maximum  temperature 
97^,  minimum  4*^;  the  annual  rainfall  13  inches.  This  region  can  properly  be  described 
as  semiarid,  for  with  considerable  rainfall  it  combines  the  advantage  of  moderation 
in  heat  and  cold.  The  warm  winds  from  the  tropics  of  the  Pacific,  known  through- 
out the  West  as  the  ^'chinooks''  from  an  Indian  tribe  at  the  moutn  of  the  Columbia 
River,  follow  the  course  of  that  great  stream  through  the  mountains,  and,  entering 
the  Yakima  Valley,  repel  the  chilling  current  from  the  north  which  wonld  otherwise 
prevail  in  winter.  The  winters  are  snort,  lasting  from  six  weeks  to  three  months.  In 
Febroary  the  frost  usually  leaves  the  ground,  the  hills  are  covered  with  wild  flowers, 
and  farming  operations  have  a  good  start  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  reason  for  this  difference  between  the  climate  of  Yakima  and  the  same  degree 
of  altitude  in  the  Eaatem  States  is  the  influence  of  the  Japan  current  that  wafts  its 
breezes  along  the  Pacific  shore  and  over  the  mountain  tops  and  low  passes,  thus  giv- 
ing to  Yakima  a  climate  not  unlike  that  of  southern  California.  The  warm  days  of 
summer,  followed  by  cool  evenings,  are  wholly  unlike  the  summers  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  Western  prairies.  There  the  heat  is  exhausting,  with  little  or  no  vari- 
ation between  day  and  night  temperature,  whereas  in  Yakima,  living  as  we  do  at  the 
foot  of  the  snow-capped  mountains,  the  nights  are  always  cool,  the  temperature  ranging 
from  55^  to  65^ . 

Soil. — The  soil  is  rich  and  ranges  from  6  to  50  feet  in  depth.  It  is  firm  in  texture, 
easily  worked,  does  not  bake,  and  contains  all  the  chemical  elements  essential  to  great 
fertility.  It  is  especially  rich  in  lime,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid — ^the  constitu- 
ents most  essential  to  plant  life.  It  is  almost  equal  to  California  for  fruit,  producing 
everything  except  the  tropical  varieties.  As  an  agricultural  section  it  can  not  be 
excelled.    I  know  of  no  locality  where  such  a  vast  variety  attains  such  perfectioD. 

Imgation. — The  reservation  is  watered  principally  by  four  streams,  viz,  the  Yakima 
and  Ahtanam  rivers,  the  Toppenish  and  Satas  creeks.  The  Indians  are  scattered  for 
the  most  part  along  the  streams.  Many  of  them  have  allotments  on  subirrigated 
land:  that  is,  land  with  a  subirrigated  supply  of  water  from  the  streams  and  not 
requiring  irrigation  by  ditches.    Indians  occupying  these  lands,  as  a  rule,  are  sdf- 
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sQpportinii;,  and  Bome  of  their  crops  are  equal  to  the  whites.  For  example :  William 
Edgar,  a  half-breed,  raised  1,500  pounds  of  hops  per  acre  last  year  on  6  acres :  Charles 
Ross,  half-breed,  raised  75  bushels  of  com  per  acre  on  10  acres;  Kelly,  a  full- blood 
Indian,  raised  50  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  on  20  acres;  Mrs.  Lillie,  half-breed,  raised 
75  bnabels  of  oats  per  acre  on  200  acres;  Mrs.  McCauliff,  half-breed,  raised  6 tons  of 
alfalfa  hay  per  acre  last  season  in  three  cuttings  y  Mrs.  Stone,  half-breed,  raised  400 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  aere  on  4  acres;  Mrs.  Parton,  half-breed,  raised  18,000  bush- 
els of  barley  which  averaged  from  45  to  65  bushels  per  acre;  Jimmie  Bobins,  also  a 
half-breed,  raised  200  bushels  of  onions  on  1  acre. 

With  soil  producing  such  crops,  with  a  climate  that  is  hardly  equaled,  the  qnes- 
ti<m  that  neceasarily  suggests  itself  is.  What  is  needed  to  make  the  Indian  self-sup- 
porting f  Thequeetion  can  be  answered  in  a  single  sentence :  Help  them  to  irrigate 
their  lands.  The  idea  of  allotting  an  Indian  80  acres  of  nnfenced  sagebrush  uyad 
(however  fine  the  soil  and  climate  may  be),  with  no  water  for  irrigation,  and  expect 
him  to  make  a  living  is  simply  to  expect  a  result  impossible.  He  can  not  irrigate 
unassisted,  lor  making  water  canals  is  like  building  railroads,  it  requires  both 
leience  and  money,  and  the  very  large  majority  of  these  Indians  have  neither. 

Inigation  oaaaL — The  last  Congress  passed  an  act  granting  to  the  Columbia  Irriga- 
tion Company  the  right  to  construct  an  irrigation  canal  across  this  reservation  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigating  lands  lying  south  of  the  reservation.  This  bill  provides 
that  tbis  company  shall  sell  water  to  the  Indians  at  such  a  price  as  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  irrigation  oom|>Miy  have 
made  a  definite  location  of  thoir  route  and  are  about  to  be^n  construction.  The 
route  commands  about  100,000  acres  of  land  on  this  reservation  which  is  worthless 
without  water,  but  when  irrigated  is  as  good  as  any  land  in  the  Northwest.  A 
large  part  of  tbis  land  has  been  alotted  to  Indians  who  have  no  means  with  which 
to  constmct  ditches  nor  any  money  with  which  to  pay  this  company  for  water  at 
any  price,  as  provided  by  the  act.  If  it  is  possible  for  the  Department  to  secure 
an  appropriation  with  which  to  buy  water  from  this  company  for  the  Indians  the 
question  of  making  them  self-supporting  would  then  be  solved.  The  water  avail- 
able from  the  Simcoe,  Toppenish  and  Abtanam  creeks  is  consumed  in  irrigating 
the  upper  part  of  the  reservation,  and  the  Indians  who  hjave  land  upon  the  main 
body  of  the  reservation  will  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  Yakima  River  for  water.  Tbis 
means  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  I  am  satisfied  it  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Columbia  Irrigation  Company  much  cheaper  than  they  can  build  the  canal 
themselves,  and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  some  steps  be  taken  to  secure  a 
certain  amoont  of  water  permanently  for  these  Indians. 

Bit«he8  and  dams. — During  the  past  fiscsd  year  there  has  been  expended  $3,200  in 
building  dams  and  irrigation  ditches  upon  this  reservation.  I  have  before  me  the 
report  of  the  en^neer  who  did  the  work.  It  shows  that  three  d;ims  were  built  and 
Hi  miles  of  irrigation  ditches  constructed,  covering  2,800  acres  of  land.  These 
ditches  have  a  flow  of  40  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  They  &re  all  constructed 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  reservation  and  are  proving  vastly  beneficial.  It  seems 
to  have  made  the  Indians  more  ambitious,  and  there  is  evidence  of  much  advance- 
ment and  improvement  in  agriculture  during  the  past  year.  They  are  more  pains- 
taking and  manifest  a  great  desire  for  larger  and  better  yields  of  crops  than  hereto- 
fore. They  are  putting  their  grain  in  better,  taking  more  pains  in  preparing  the 
Boil  and  selecting  good  seed  and  planting  nearer  the  proper  season.  Many  of  them 
ue  reaping  their  harvest  in  the  right  way,  tying  and  shocking  the  bundles.  This  is 
something  I  have  seen  but  few  of  them  do  heretofore.  They  usually  cut  their  grain 
"^th  a  mowing  machine  and  rake  it  up  as  one  would  bay  and  haul  it  in  this  condi- 
tion to  the  thrasher.    In  this  way  mncn  grain  is  lost. 

More  than  20  miles  of  new  fence  has  been  built  during  the  spring  and  more  fen- 
pin^  lumber  was  sawed  than  ever  before.  These  improvements  are  encouraging  and 
indicate  a  desire  to  improve. 

These  remarks  as  to  improvement  do  not  apply,  however,  to  the  *^  wild'*  Takimas. 
'Hiey  are  dragging  along  in  the  same  superstitious  rut.  They  still  decline  to  recog- 
nize the  agent  or  to  patronize  the  sliops  or  school,  and  no  amount  of  persuasion  wm 
induce  them  to  have  their  land  allotted.  They  say  that  when  they  were  bom  they 
lived  upon  their  mothers'  breasts  until  they  reachea  a  certain  age,  then  they  lived  off 
^e  things  that  come  from  mother  earth,  therefore  it  became  their  mother.  They 
nold  her  sacred  and  declare  her  bosom  should  not  be  scarred  with  section  lines  and 
BnbdlvisionB. 

All  the  other  Indians  except  this  small  tribe  have  been  allotted,  and  I  would 
ic<|pectfnlly  recommend  that  these  be  allotted  also. 

Cnnrohes  and  miidonaries. — There  are  two  Methodist  missionaries  who  reside  upon 
^ resM'vation.  There  are  four  churches — three  Methodist,  one  Catholic.  One  of  the 
dutches  is  seldom  used.  The  Catholics  hold  service  every  Sunday.  When  the  priest 
^  not  present  the  service  is  conducted  by  Captain  Eneas  and  Charley  Mann,  two  f  uU- 
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blood  Indians.  There  is  service  at  the  principal  Methodist  chnrch  every  Sanday 
morning,  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Helm.  In  ttie  evening  he  preaches  to  thA  school 
children  at  the  agency.  There  is  a  chnrch  35  miles  from  the  agency,  services  at 
which  are  conducted  by  Rev.  George  Waters,  a  fnll-blood  Indian.  I  invited  Mr. 
Waters  to  preach  to  the  school-children  last  spring ;  his  sermon  was  very  interesting, 
and  seemed  to  inspire  the  children  very  much. 

Boads. — There  were  about  12  miles  of  new  road  constructed  during  the  year,  and 
about  70  miles  repaired.  I  never  saw  more  interest  taken  in  road-building  and  re- 
pairing than  was  manifested  by  these  Indians.  They  did  their  work  neatly,  and  it 
was  substantial. 

Indian  court— Twenty-five  cases  were  tried  during  the  year  by  the  court  of  Indian 
offenses.  As  a  rule  the  Indians  do  not  like  the  court,  and  prefer  to  be  tried  by  the 
agent.  When  I  returned  from  the  East  on  March  7  last  I  fouiid  a  perfect  uprising 
amon^  the  Indians  against  the  court.  They  declared  they  intended  to  do  ae  the 
Umatilla  Indians;  abolish  the  judges  appointed  by  the  honorable  Commissioner,  and 
elect  their  own  Judges,  saying  thoy  had  been  allotted  land  and  proposed  to  act  as 
citizens.  Notices  were  posted  to  hold  an  election  on  April  9,  in  which  they  proposed 
to  elect  3  judges,  3  road  commissioners,  8  justices  of  the  peace,  and  1  sheriff.  I  called 
a  council  and  informed  them  that  no  election  would  be  permitted,  and  explained  that 
they^  were  not  yet  citizens;  that  they  had  simply  selected  their  allotments,  and  until 
their  allotments  were  approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  I  would 
permit  no  new  departures.  They  accepted  the  result  quietly,  and  there  has  been  no 
ftirther  trouble. 

Police. — The  police  force  consists  of  1  captain  and  7  privates.  I  find  that  some- 
times their  eyesight  is  poor  and  they  fail  to  detect  their  intimate  friends  when  they 
are  drunk,  but  with  this  exception  they  are  diligent  and  faithful. 

Whisky. — Whisky  continues  to  give  us  a  vast  amount  of  trouble.  During  the 
past  year  83  men  were  convictOvl  of  selling  whisky  to  these  Indians.  Two  of  my 
most  intelligent  Indians,  Wilbur  Spencer  and  Joe  Kiddle,  were  convicted  of  bring- 
ing whisky  on  the  reservation,  ana  sentenced  to  eight  and  twelve  months  in  the 
penitentiary.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  check  the  evil.  I  anticipate  much  dis- 
aster when  their  allotments  are  approved  and  they  can  le^ly  buy  all  the  whisky 
they  want,  ^t  is  to  be  regretted  that  your  recommendation  to  Congress  wae  not 
approved,  making  it  a  crime  to  sell  liquor  to  nn  Indian  allottee  until  the  patent  for 
his  land  matured.  Never  was  a  recommendation  more  in  his  interest,  nor  one  that 
would  prove  a  greater  blessing.  Whisky  is  his  curse,  and  some  legislation  sbonld 
be  had  upon  the  line  you  so  wisely  suggest. 

Fisheries. — Suit  has  been  instituted  in  the  United  States  court  against  Wynan 
Bros,  to  restore  to  the  Indians  their  right  to  take  fish  in  all  the  accustomed  fisheries 
along  the  Columbia  River.  This  question  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for 
more  than  ten  years,  and  it  is  to  be  noped  that  the  matter  will  be  settled  and  the 
rights  of  all  parties  determined  in  November  next. 

Boundary  hne.— The  Indians  continue  to  clamor  for  a  resurvey  of  the  southern 
boundary  line  of  this  reservation.  The  line  has  been  surveyed  twice,  and  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  surveys.  Under  the  Inst  they  lost  about  200,000  acres  of  land. 
Of  course  they  are  not  satisfied,  and  insist  they  were  simply  robbed.  If  a  resurvey 
can  be  had,  they  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  result,  and  the  troublesome  matter  may 
thus  be  permanently  settled. 

SchoolB. — There  is  but  one  school  on  the  reservation,  viz,  the  agency  boarding 
school. 

The  Catholic  Sisters  of  North  Yakima  have  a  contract  to  educate  35  children. 
Their  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  47 :  average  attendance,  37.  I  have  inspected 
this  school  frequently  during  the  year,  t  have  always  found  it  well  conducted,  the 
children  neat,  nappy,  and  progressing  in  their  studies. 

The  agency  boarding  school  has  been  successfuUy  conducted.  The  total  enroll- 
ment for  the  year  was  150;  average  attendance,  120.  Of  this  number  91  were  boys 
iVom  6  to  18  years  of  age ;  59  girls  from  6  to  18  years  of  age.  There  was  not  a  death 
during  the  year  and  but  few  runaways.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  was  less 
than  ever  before,  being  $2  less  per  capita  per  month  than  last  year.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  saving,  the  school  was  never  conducted  so  well,  nor  have  the  children  learned 
so  radidly.  I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  when  I  say  they  have  learned  more  in  two 
years  than  the  children  formerly  learned  in  ten. 

Conolnaion.— From  a  close  observation  of  these  people  for  more  than  two  years  I 
have  witnessed  with  pleasure  a  marked  improvement.  They  are  at  a  point  now 
when  rapid  progress  can  be  made,  if  the  Department  will  help  them  to  irrigate  tiieir 
lands. 

Census. — The  total  number  of  Indians  upon  the  reservation  is  about  2,000.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  take  a  census  of  the  ''wild''  Yakimas.    Their  number  is 
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estimated,  however,  at  about  192.     I  send  under  separate  cover  a  correct  census  of 
1,808,  as  follows: 

Males 882 

Females 926 

Total 1,808 

School  children 454 

Males  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 237 

Females  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 217 

Births  during  the  year 37 

Deaths 29 

I  inclose  herewith  the  annual  report  of  Dr.  Albert  Wilgiis,  agency  physician,  and 
the  report  of  Superintendent  ,1.  W.  Clendeuing. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  L.  T.  Erwin, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Beport  of  Superintendent  of  Yakima  School. 

Yakima  Agency  Boarding  School, 

Fort  Simcoe,  Wash.,  July  SO,  1895. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  throaffh  L.  T.  Erwin,  United  States  Indian  agent,  my  second 
annual  report  of  the  Yakima  Agency  botu^ing  school  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1895. 

Attendance.— The  average  attendance  for  the  year  is  120.  This  school  has  heen  established  85  years, 
and  the  highest  average  ever  reached  before  was  IM,  our  last  year's  record. 

Health. — The  health  of  the  school  has  been  fairly  good.  There  has  not  been  a  death  in  the  school 
for  nearly  four  years.  Dr.  A.  Wllgns,  agency  physician,  has  given  very  close  and  careful  attention 
to  the  health  of  the  school. 

Schoolroom  work.— The  children  have  made  very  marked  progress  in  their  studies.  The  school  is  well 
classified,  and  the  new  course  of  study  has  been^  in  tbo  main,  carefully  followed. 

Our  first  commencement  exercise  was  held  this  year.  Three  boys  and  one  girl  had  very  creditably 
completed  the  eighth-grade  work  and  were  given  diplomas.  The  exercise  wa«  attendea  by  several 
hanored  Indians,  who  were  very  favorably  impressed  oy  the  songs  and  recitations  of  the  children. 

We  have  three  earnest,  competent  teachers;  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  very  favorable  reports 
that  I  have  previously  made  of  their  efficiency  and  work. 

Farm  work. — The  boys,  under  the  direction  of  the  industrial  teacher,  have  put  out  35  acres  of  oats, 
7  acrea  of  potatoes,  and  3  acres  of  garden.  Last  year  we  thrashed  1.000  bushels  of  oats,  and  produced 
600  bushels  of  potatoes.  We  have  a  good  herd  of  cows,  and  the  children  have  all  the  milk  they  can 
use. 

Heeded  improvements.-^Ocr  schoolhouse  leans  considerably,  and  it  takes  three  large  props  to  hold 
it  up.  We  need  a  new  buildinflr.  We  have  no  assembly  or  chapel  room.  All  such  gatherings  have 
to  be  held  in  a  schoolroom  which  is  not  more  than  half  large  enough  for  the  purpose.  It  was  with 
pleasure  that  we  received  authority  to  build  an  addition  to  the  hoys^  dormitory.  The  boys'  quarters 
have  been  much  crowded  during  the  year.  The  girls'  dormitory  is  a  good  building,  except  it  U  too 
small  for  this  school.  The  last  quarter  we  averaged  133,  and  several  children  had  been  refused 
admission  on  account  of  our  crowded  condition.  It  even  became  necessai*y  to  send  out  word  over  the 
reservation  that  on  account  of  our  lack  of  room  no  more  pupils  could  be  accepte*!. 

We  should  have  a  windmill  pump,  with  an  elevated  tank.  Pipes  could  then  carry  the  water  to  the 
boarding  house  and  boys'  dormitory,  and  by  having  hose  connections  we  would  have  some  protection 
against  fire. 

iteligious  teaching.— The  religious  welfare  of  the  children  is  given  careful  attention.  Besides  Sun- 
day school,  which  is  conducted  by  the  employees,  the  missionary,  Kev.  Mr.  Helm,  holds  service  each 
Sunday  evening  at  the  school.  Mrs.  Miller,  missionary,  also  assists  us  in  our  church  work.  She  has 
great  influence  over  the  children,  and  they  are  always  pleased  to  have  her  visit  us.  We  also  have 
chapel  exercise  each  morning.  Tho  children  are  not  instructed  in  a  sectarian  spirit,  but  they  are 
taught  the  broad  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  and  a  pure,  noble  life. 

OeneraL — The  employees  subscribed  liberally  to  our  reading-room  fhnd,  and  by  purchasing  our  peri- 
odicals through  Miss  Frances  C.  Sparhawk  our  children  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  choice  reading 
matter. 

Milita^  drill  has  much  improved  the  bearing  of  the  boys. 

If  the  Government  would  purchase  of  this  tribe  the  land  not  allotted  to  Indians  and  sell  it  out  to 
white  settlers,  our  boys  and  ^rla  who  leave  school  would  have  more  assistance  and  onoonrageraent  in 
putting  into  practice  the  civulzation  learned  here  in  school.  All  people  learn  better  by  example  than 
precept,  and  it  is  especially  and  particularly  true  of  Indian  people.  This  school  was  established  in 
1800  and  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  good;  but  if  this  should  continue  to  be  a  reservation— the 
whites  shut  out  and  the  Indians  shut  in— there  will  be  wild  Indians  here  for  generations  to  come. 

Oonolnsion.— The  vear's  work  has  been  very  gratifN^ing.    The  school  is  not  only  larger  than  ever 
before,  but  the  pnpfls  have  taken  unusual  interest  in  the  school.    The  work  will  be  continued  with 
the  thought  that  many  of  these  boys  and  girls  wiU  be  honest  and  industrious  men  and  women. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  Clkndbning,  Superintendent. 

The  SlJPBBINTENDKNT  OP  Iin>IAN  SCHOOLS. 
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REPORT  OF  GREEN  BAY  AGENCY. 

Green  Bay  Aoenct, 
Eeahena,  Wis.,  SepUmber  1,  1895, 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instmctions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual 
report  of  the  affairs  at  this  agency.  Included  within  this  agency  are  three  tribes, 
three  reservations,  three  distinct  languages,  and  three  distinct  steles  of  civilization. 

The  Menominee  Reservation  is  located  in  Shawano  and  Oconto  counties  and  con- 
sists of  ten  Government  townships  of  land,  or  about  231,000  acres. 

The  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  Reservation  consists  of  eighteen  Government  sections 
of  land,  or  about  11,52^  acres,  and  is  located  immediately  west  of  the  Menominee 
Reservation,  in  Shawano  County. 

The  Oneida  Reservation  is  located  in  Brown  and  Outagamie  counties,  and  con- 
tains 65,440  acres. 

The  aggregate  population  of  the  three  reservations  is  3,630,  divided  as  follows : 
Menominees,  l,28o ;  Stockbridge  and  Munsees,  503;  Oneidas,  1,841. 

Keehena,  Shawano  County,  Wis.,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  agency,  located  on  the 
Menominee  Reservation,  8  miles  from  Shawano,  the  county  seat  of  Shawano  County, 
which  is  the  nearest  railroad  station  and  telegraph  ofiice. 

MENOMINBES. 

Ont  of  the  ten  townships  of  land  composing  this  reservation  two  are  sandy  plains, 
covered  in  places  with  a  small,  scrubby  ^owth  of  pine ;  also  quite  a  large  area  is  cov- 
ered with  a  growth  of  poplar,  birch,  wild  cherry,  and  tamarack  in  the  swamps  and 
low  grounds. 

The  only  timber  of  valne  is  the  poplar,  which  can  be  manufactured  into  wood  pulp, 
and  as  there  is  a  pulp  factory  at  Shawano,  8  miles  from  the  reservation,  the  Indiaus 
could  obtain  considerable  revenue  from  this  timber  if  allowed  to  cut  and  sell  it. 
After  the  poplar  timber  is  cut,  if  fires  are  not  allowed  to  run  through  the  cuttings, 
the  poplar  will  come  up  thicker  than  ever,  and  as  it  makes  a  rapid  growth,  within 
a  few  years  it  will  be  large  enough  to  cut  again.  In  fact  it  is  the  only  timber  in  this 
part  of  the  country  that  renews  itself.  Poplar  wood  delivered  at  the  factory  is  now 
worth  about  $8  a  cord,  and  as  it  is  worthless  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  make 
pulp,  and  is  a  short-lived  timber,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Indians  should  be  allowed 
to  cut  and  sell  it,  thereby  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  earn  something  by  their 
own  labor. 

The  other  eight  townships  of  land  on  the  reservation  are  mostly  timbered  with 
pine,  maple,  beech,  birch,  oak,  ash,  elm,  hemlock,  and  bass  wood,  the  hard  woods 
and  nemlock  predominating.  1?he  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  when  cleared  of  tim- 
ber and  properly  cultivate  produces  abundant  crops  of  spring  and  winter  wheat, 
oats,  com,  barley,  buckwheat,  hay,  potatoes,  pease,  turnips,  pumpkins,  etc.  Also 
such  ffarden  vegetables  as  cabbages,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  asparagus,  sweet  corn, 
squash,  beans,  tomatoes,  onions,  etc.,  can  be  produced  in  great  abundance.  Iliurdy 
kinds  of  apples  are  successftilly  grown,  and  all  kinds  of  small  fruits  can  be  grown 
in  profusion. 

The  country  surrounding  the  reservation  has  dnring  the  past  twenty  years  been 
settled  by  farmers,  who  have  made  farming  a  success  and  are  now  in  comfortable 
oiroumstimces.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  could  not 
make  a  comfortable  living  by  tilling  the  soil,  if  they  were  given  the  proper  encour- 
agement and  could  be  inmiced  to  adopt  economical  nabits. 

Nearly  all  the  Menominees  have  small  farms  started,  but  they  are,  as  a  general  thing, 
indifferent  about  cultivating  them,  although  there  has  been  considerable  improve- 
ment during  the  past  two  years,  as  I  have  given  them  every  encouragement  within 
my  power,  and  the  agency  farmer  has  been  continuously  among  them,  giving  them 
the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  of  manv  years  as  a  practical  farmer.  There  are  a  few 
Menomonees  who  take  great  pride  m  their  farms,  and  have  fine  fields  and  good 
buildings,  and  interest  in  farming  operations  is  constantly  increasing. 

Aairaitiet. — The  Menominees  have  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  that  is  held  in 
tenst  by  the  Government,  on  which  they  are  allowed  interest.  This  fund  has  been 
derived  principally  from  the  sale  of  logs  cut  and  banked  by  them.  The  interest  is 
now  used  to  support  their  reservation  boarding  school  and  to  purchase  various  arti- 
cles for  the  use  of  the  tribe  and  the  agency.  The  older  Indians  are  constantly 
asking  that  the  interest  on  their  funds  be  paid  them  as  an  annuity.  They  say,  and 
with  truth  too,  that  they  are  too  old  to  learn  any  new  ways  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves, and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  receive  some  direct  benefits  from  their 
fmids  before  they  die. 
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If  all  the  Menominees,  both  male  and  female  over  fifty  years  of  age,  all  the  widows 
and  their  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  together  with  the  crippled  and  the 
blind,  were  paid  semiannual  annuities,  it  would  add  materially  to  their  oomfDrt  and 
support  and  make  them  more  contented.  The  able-bodied  members  of  the  tribe 
nnder  fifty  years  of  age  should  receive  annuities  in  agricultural  implements,  or  as  a 
preminm  for  clearing  and  cultivating  farms  and  for  crops  raised. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  this  system  of  paying  the  Menominees  annuities  were 
adopted,  it  would  be  a  great  stimulus  for  them  to  pay  more  attention  to  farming 
operations  and  inculcate  industrious  habits.  Nearly  the  whole  tribe,  both  old  and 
oung,  would  be  satisfied  if  this  method  of  paying  them  annuities  were  adopted, 
''he  most  of  the  Menominees  are  too  poor  to  clear  off  enough  timber  land  to  support 
themselves  and  families  by  raising  crops,  but  if  aided  as  stated  I  am  confident  that 
the  most  of  them  would  within  a  few  years  be  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

At  present  the  Menominees  have  under  actual  cultivation  2,802|  acres,  which  is  an 
increase  of  820^  acres  over  the  year  1894,  on  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  produced 
the  foUowing  crops : 


^ 


Wheat bushels..        675 

Oats do 15,480 

Barley  and  rye do 2,340 

Com do 3,475 

PoUtoes do 12,250 

Turnips do 1,400 

Onions do 700 


Beans bushels. .  1, 100 

Other  vegetables do 560 

Melons number..  6,000 

Pumpkins do 7,500 

Hay tons..  1,225 

Butter pounds..  1,120 


Most  of  the  hay  is  wild  or  marsh  hay,  as  the  tame-hay  crop  is  almost  a  total  failure 
in  this  vicinity.  While  the  amount  of  crops  raised  is  an  increase  over  last  year,  yet 
it  is  a  small  crop  for  nearly  thirteen  hundred  people  to  produce. 

The  Menominees  own  535  horses,  220  cattle,  365  hogs,  aud  3,800  fowls.  They  live  in 
324  houses,  mostly  built  of  logs,  but  they  are  gradually  erecting  better  houses. 

Rations  of  20  pounds  of  flour  and  10  pounds  of  pork  are  issued  once  in  two  weeks 
to  about  175  old  men  and  women,  widows,  orphans,  cripples,  and  the  blind.  A  few 
agricultural  inoiplements  and  other  articles  lure  also  issued. 

Lumbering. — There  is  considerable  white  pine  on  this  reservation,  and  logging 
gives  the  principal  support  to  the  tribe.  By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1890  they 
are  allowed  to  cut  and  bank  on  the  various  rivers  and  tributaries  crossing  the  reser- 
vation not  more  than  20,000,000  feet  of  logs  yearly,  and  are  allowed  the  sum  of 
$75,000  for  doing  the  work.  When  the  logs  cut  are  sold,  the  $75,000  is  returned  to 
the  Treasury  by  being  taken  fh>m  the  amount  the  logs  are  sold  for. 

Last  winter  72  logging  contracts  were  let  to  as  many  Indians  and  firms,  who  cut 
and  banked  17,000,000  feet  of  logs^  which  sold  for  $158,314.91.  After  the  logging 
contracts  were  completed  the  Indians  cut  2,716,450  feet  of  shingle  bolts  from  the 
refuse  timber  left  from  logging,  which  sold  for  $8,279.73.  After  paying  $311  for 
scaling  and  advertising,  andf  denoting  10  per  cent  as  a  poor  fund,  the  balance  was 
paid  to  those  who  out  and  banked  the  Dolts  as  proceeds  of  labor. 

The  pine  located  close  to  the  streams  has  nearly  all  been  cut,  and  in  order  to  allow 
the  Indians  to  cut  20,000,000  feet  a  year  the  law  of  1890  will  have  to  be  amended  by 
allowing  at  least  $110,000  instead  of  $75,000,  the  present  amount  allowed  for  cutting 
and  banking  timber. 

The  modus  operandi  of  logging  by  the  Indians  is  as  foUows: 

A  logging  superintendent,  an  assistant  superintendent,  and  a  logging  foreman  have 
charge  of  the  logging  operations,  and  six  men  are  employed  to  scale  tiie  logs  as  fast 
as  they  are  hauledto  the  rivers.  In  October  the  logging  superintendent  and  li  is  assis- 
tant enroll  all  the  male  Indians  who  are  21  years  of  age  and  over,  on  what  is  called 
a  logging  roll.  After  the  roll  is  complete<l  the  total  quantity  of  logs  to  be  cut 
is  divided  bv  the  number  of  males  enrolled,  and  thus  the  number  of  feet  in  a  share, 
or  what  each  one  is  entitled  to  cut,  is  obtained.  After  the  number  of  feet  in  a  share 
is  obtained,  those  who  desire  a  lodging  contract  purchase  from  those  who  do  not  desire 
to  log  enough  shares  to  make  a  winters  work,  usually  paying  about  $15  a  share.  Last 
year  these  shares  were  41,000  feet.  The  Indians  who  purchase  these  shares  then  enter 
into  a  contract  to  cut  a  certain  number  of  feet  of  logs,  running  from  82.000  to  820,000 
feet,  receiving  various  prices  per  1,000  feet,  depending  on  the  distance  uromthe  river 
and  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  the  timber  ^ows.  The  contractors  then 
employ  the  able-bodied  Indians  to  work  for  them,  paying  as  wages  from  $20  to  $30  a 
month  and  board.  By  this  method  all  the  Indians  receive  a  benefit  from  the  logging 
operations,  and  some  of  the  contractors  make  several  hundred  dollars  out  ofuieir 
winter's  operations. 

An  Indian  can  not  log  as  cheaply  as  a  white  man  for  the  reason  that  the  most  of  them 
have  to  obtain  credit  to  purchase  shares,  teains,  sleds,  supplies,  etc.,  and  in  conse- 
quence have  to  pay  a  larger  price  than  they  would  if  they  had  the  cash.  They  are, 
however,  constantly  improving  in  their  logging  methods,  and  it  is  teaching  them 
industrious  habits. 
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8TOCKBRIDGES  AND  MIJNSEK8. 

The  Stockbridges  and  Mnnseos  have  been  in  contact  with  ciyilization  the  longest 
and  are  the  most  advanced  of  the  throe  tribes.  Originally  living  in  the  weetem 
part  of  Massachusetts  and  eastern  New  York^  dnring  the  Revolutionary  war  they 
were  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  Americans,  and  shed  their  blood  freely  on  many  a 
battlefield  for  the  beneiit  of  American  independence. 

Being  removed  westward  several  times,  in  1856  the  Government  purchased  for 
them  a  reservation  from  the  Menominees,  on  which  they  have  resided  since.  Many, 
however,  have  left  the  r^ervation  and  are  now  prosperous  citizens  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Those  who  have  remained  on  the  reservation  speak  English  fluently, 
and  there  are  but  few  who  can  not  read  and  write.  In  fact,  the^  are  as  much  civil- 
ized  as  the  same  number  of  white  men  would  be  under  similar  eircamstances. 

The  Government  holds  in  trust  for  these  Indians  )^75,0(X),  and  they  are  paid  the 
interest  semiannually  as  a  per  capita  annuity. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  all  who  know  the  circumstances  of  the  Stockbridges  and  Mun- 
sees  that  they  should  be  paid  in  full  their  trust  fund,  their  lands  allotted  to  them  in 
severalty  in  fee  simple,  and  they  be  compelled  to  become  citizens  in  fact,  as  at 
present  they  are  voters  under  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  exer- 
cise that  light  at  every  election.  They  would  make  as  desirable  citizens  as  the 
average  American  or  foreign-bom  citizens  who  are  their  neighbors.  As  it  is,  the  tribe 
is  divided  into  parties  and  factions,  and  there  is  constant  discord  and  wrangling 
among  them,  which  is  demoralizing,  and  the  tribe  will  soon  commence  t^  retrograde 
if  they  are  compelled  to  retain  tribal  relations.  Steps  have  already  been  taken  by 
Congress  to  allot  their  lands  and  pay  them  a  portion  of  their  money,  and  the  sooner 
it  is  completed  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  tribe.  Only  about  one-half  of  these 
Indians  reside  on  their  rt'servation,  the  balance  being  scattered  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  and  Canada,  who  take  care  of  themselves  and  only  come  to  the  reser- 
vation during  an  annuity  jiayment.  Many  do  not  do  even  this,  but  send  a  power  of 
attorney  to  some  friend  to  draw  their  money  for  them. 

Those  of  the  tribe  who  live  on  the  reservation  maintain  themselves  by  cultivating 
small  farms  and  working  for  lumbermen.  They  live  in  48  houses;  own  40  horses, 
1  mule,  70  cattle,  30  swine,  and  260  fowls.  It  is  estimated  that  their  crops  will  yield 
60  bushels  of  wheat,  900  bushels  of  oats,  180  bushels  of  corn,  300  bushels  of  potatoes, 
70  bushels  of  onions,  68  bushels  of  beans,  180  bushels  of  other  vegetables,  2,000 
pumpkins,  45  tons  of  hay,  and  150  pounds  of  butter. 

A  aay  school  supported  by  the  Government  on  this  reservation  is  well  attended, 
and  many  of  the  young  men  and  women  are  attending  various  Indian  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

ONEIDAS. 

The  Oneidas  have  their  lands  allotted  to  them  in  severalty,  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, and  are  apparently  happy  with  their  lot.  A  very  large  number  of  their 
farms  will  compare  favorably  with  their  white  neighbors.  Su&tantial  brick  and 
frame  houses  and  well-filled  bams  and  granaries  are  numerous,  and  the  tribe  is 
constantly  improving. 

.    The  Oneidas  own  635  horses,  630  cattle,  175  swine,  70  sheep,  and  3,990  fowls.     They 
live  in  326  houses  and  have  6,345  acres  under  fence. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  produced  on  the  reservation  this  year  2,500  bush- 
els of  wheat,  52,700  bushels  of  oats,  2,000  bushels  of  barley  and  rye.  10,000  bushels 
of  corn,  7,040  bushels  of  potatoes,  400  bushels  of  turnips,  350  bushels  of  onions, 
1,120  bushels  of  beans,  600  tons  of  hay,  and  5,500pounds  of  butter.  They  have  had 
sawn  into  lumber  382,.'>86  feet  of  logs  and  sold  129,890  feet ;  cut  and  sold  7,000  cords 
of  wood. 

This  reservation  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  flourishing  cities  of  Green  Bay, 
Depere,  and  Seymour,  thus  giving  them  excellent  markets  for  their  produce. 

IN   GKNERAI.. 

Schools. — ^There  are  two  boarding  schools  and  four  day  schools  on  the  reservations 
connected  with  this  agency. 

The  Menominee  boardin|^  school  is  located  at  the  agency  on  the  Menominee  Reser- 
vation, and  I  think  there  is  no  better  reservation  school. 

There  has  been  complete  harmony  among  the  employees,  and  the  children  have 
made  good  progress.  Very  much  credit  for  the  success  of  the  school  is  due  to  the 
excellent  management  of  the  superintendent,  Leslie  Watson,  and  I  refer  you  to  hie 
rei>ort,  herewitn  transmitted,  for  a  detailed  report  of  the  school. 

A  new  schoolhouse  was  built  on  the  Stockbridge  Reservation  last  year,  and  during 
the  past  summer  a  new  woodhouse  was  built,  a  nice  painted  fence  placed  around  the 
yard,  and  the  ground  leveled,  which  adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  school. 
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On  the  Oneida  Reserration  is  a  laree  boarding  school  and  three  day  schools.  On 
Janoary  1,  1895,  these  schools  were  placed  in  charge  of  Charles  F.  Peirce,  bonded 
superintendent,  who  is  making  a  grand  success  of  the  schools.  Additional  build- 
ings  have  been  erected  at  the  boarding  school  and  1  new  day  schoolhonse  built 
the  past  summer,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Peirce,  which  were  much  needed. 

Brides  the  2  boarding  schools  and  four  day  schools  there  is  a  contract  school, 
located  at  this  agency,  on  the  Menominee  Reservation^  under  the  charge  of  the  Cath- 
olic Order  of  Franciscans.  This  school  has  well-fnrnished  buildings,  15  employees, 
and  a  capacity  for  170  pupils.  During  the  past  year  170  pupils  wore  adnutted,  of 
which  number  130  were  vaid  for  by  the  Government  and  40  admitted  and  supported 
free.  The  school  is  conaucted  liberally,  and  the  graduates  are  well  quidified  to  go 
out  into  the  world  and  earn  a  living. 

BnildlTigg. — The  buildings  at  this  agency  are  in  a  fair  state  of  repair,  but  are  very 
cold  to  live  in  durine  the  winter  season.  During  the  past  summer  a  large  new  ware- 
hoase  has  been  built  and  several  needed  buildings  at  the  hospital.  Also  a  steam 
sawmill  on  the  northeastern  part  of  this  reservation,  about  18  miles  from  the 
agency,  which  was  much  needed  by  the  Menomiuees  living  on  that  part  of  the  res^ 
ervation.    The  sawmill  contains  also  a  planer,  shingle  mill,  and  a  meal  grinder. 

At  the  agency  is  a  sawmill  and  a  flouring  mill,  lK)th  run  by  water  power,  which 
are  a  great  convenience  to  the  tribe  as  well  as  to  the  agency  and  school. 

Health. — ^The  general  health  of  all  the  tribes  has  been  good.  There  has  been  no  epi- 
demic and  the  mortality  has  not  been  great.  Oul v  one  physician  is  employed,  and  he 
attends  the  Menomonees  only.  He  reports  that  the  number  of  births  was  50  and  the 
deaths  49.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  give  exact  figures,  as  many  births  and  deaths 
are  not  reported.  The  physician  also  reports  that  he  has  attended  to  725  calls  at  his 
office  and  made  225  visits  to  the  sick  at  their  hoires.  Cases  of  venereal  diseases  are 
lAre,  which  shows  a  good  state  of  morality  in  the  tribe.  The  medicine  men  still 
exist,  but  they  are  few  in  numbers,  and  often  call  on  the  physician  for  advice. 

Xenominee  hospital. — This  is  the  only  hospital  among  the  three  tribes  (except  a 
church  hospital  on  the  Oneida  Reservation)  and  was  built  and  is  supported  by  the 
Menomineea  and  used  for  their  exclusive  benefit.  It  is  a  large,  well-iurnished  build- 
ing, admirably  adapted  for  the  uses  and  purposes  for  which  it  was  built.  It  is  under 
the  charge  of  the  physician  and  four  sisters  of  the  Catholic  Order  of  St.  Joseph. 

The  physician,  in  his  report,  says : 

The  boepital  employees  have  been  faithful  and  nntiring  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties — especially 
so  in  the  care  of  several  cases  of  diphtheria  and  pneumonia. 

The  physician  reports  that  during  the  year  116  patients  were  admitted  into  this 
hospital,  of  which  number  all  but  4  recovered,  which  is  a  very  credible  showing  for 
thephysician  and  attendants. 

There  were  several  cases  of  diphtheria  at  the  Menomonee  boarding  school  last 
winter,  and  they  were  removed  at  once  to  the  hospital.  All  but  one  recovered,  and 
the  disease  did  not  become  epidemic.  There  was  but  one  other  in  the  school  during 
the  year,  which  was  a  case  of  pneumonia. 

During  the  past  su^nmer  a  laundry,  batnroom,  woodhouse,  deadhouse,  and  a.root 
cellar  have  been  built,  which  have  long  been  badly  needed.  The  Indians  are  talcing 
more  interest  in  sending  their  sick  to  the  hospital  than  formerly,  and  the  patients  are 
^ways  pleased  with  the  treatment  they  receive. 

In^haa  poUoe. — There  are  eleven  Indian  police  connected  with  this  agency,  divided 
ssfoUows:  Six  on  the  Menominee  Reservation,  five  on  the  Oneida  Reservation,  and 
*ot  any  on  the  Stockbridge  Reservation.  At  the  Oneida  Reservation  the  whole  force 
vas  changed,  except  the  captain,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Charges  were 
made  against  the  new  appointees  by  the  mends  of  the  old  policemen,  but  upon  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  charges  I  found  them  to  be  mostly  unfounded.  If  an 
occasional  change  is  not  made  in  the  police  force  they  are  apt  to  become  arrogant 
■nd  dogmatic. 

Indian  ooort — There  is  only  one  Indian  court  at  this  agency,  and  that  is  for  the 
Menoininees.  The  court  consists  of  three  old  men  as  judges,  who  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  tribal  oases.  Their  decisions  are  always  respected  by  the  Indians  and  are 
never  questioned. 

Chnnmes. — ^The  Stockbridges  and  Munsees  are  nearly  all  Presbyterians,  but  there 
»rs  a  few  who  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Presbyterian  church  on 
the  reservation  is  an  old  dilapidated  affair  not  fit  to  hold  services  in,  and  as  there  is 
no  resident  minister,  interest  in  church  matters  is  falling  oil*. 

The  Catholic  Missionary  Society  has  buili;  a  new  church  on  the  reservation  during 
the  past  summer  that  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  village .  With  the  exception  of 
jJ>out  300,  who  still  retain  and  practice  to  a  certain  extent  their  ancient  faith,  the 
Menominees  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  are  regular  attendants.  There  are 
three  pretty  Catholic  churches  on  the  reservation  undercharge  of  the  Order  of  Fran- 
ciscans,   The  fathers  and  brothers  of  the  order  are  devoted  to  their  duties  and  have 
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a  good  iBflii6n''/e  oyer  the  tribe.  They  have  organized  a  temperance  society  among 
the  IndiaDB  aud  induced  many  to  join,  and  in  consequence  there  have  been  Hewer 
arrests  for  dronkenness  than  in  former  years. . 

Hie  Oaeidas  are  divided  in  their  religions  belief  between  the  EpiscopaUans,  ' 
Methodists,  and  Catholics.    The  minority  are  Episcopalians,  and  they  have  a  very 
large,  handsome  stone  church.    The  Methodists  are  next  in  numerical  stren^i^,  and 
tbey  have  a  very  fine  frame  church.    Only  about  fifteen  families  belong  to  the 
Catholie  Church,  but  they  have  a  very  neat  and  well-furnished  church. 

la  oonnaction  with  the  Episcopal  church  is  a  hospital,  supported  by  the  church 
and  under  the  charge  of  the  Episcopal  Sisters.  This  hospital  receives  no  aid  from 
any  tribal  fund  and  is  wholly  supported  by  the  church.  This  hospital  was  opened 
during  the  present  year  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  tribe. 

Oonuiision. — ^In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the  utmost  harmony  has  prevaUed 
among  the  employees  at  this  agency,  and  that  I  am  indebted  to  them  for  faithful 
■ervioe,  especially  to  the  agency  farmer,  Theodor  Eul,  and  Leslie  Watson,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Menominee  boarding  school.  I  feel  satisfied  that  there  has  been 
a  general  improvement  among  all  the  Indians  under  my  charge  during  the  past  year. 
V«ry  respectfully, 

Thos.  H.  Savagb, 
United  StaUf9  Jndian  AjfemU 

The  CoMBOSfiiOMEB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  op  Menominee  School. 

Hknominbb  Boabdimq  School,  KesketiAt  Wit.,  AugtiM  SO,  1896, 

SiB:  In  oonfonnity  with  the  rolee  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Aifain,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my 
annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Menominee  boarding  school. 

BnUdian.— There  are  now  ten  buildiogs  used  by  the  school,  all  of  which  arc  in  excellent  oonditiBB 
and  repair.  Several  of  these  bnildings  have  been  erected  during  the  past  two  years,  the  boys  of  the 
Mhool  Goinc  the  moat  of  the  work  under  the  school  carpenters,  during  the  past  vacation  the  boarding 
house  and  the  boys'  buildings  have  been  thoroughly  renovated,  calcimined,  and  painted  throo^hout^ 
the  dining  room  enlarged,  and  the  stairs  changed  and  enlarged,  thus  giving  a  oettcr  exit  frwn  the 
dormitories  in  case  of  fire,  the  whole  adding  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  onildings. 

Work  in  aohoolroonu.— During  the  past  school  year  157  children  were  enrolled,  and  the  aremge 
attendance  was  140.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  the  children  came  in  promptly,  without  the 
aid  of  the  police,  and  remained  at  the  school,  contented  and  happy,  the  entire  year.  The  parents  have 
also  baen  aatiafled  and  pleased  with  their  children's  treatment. 

It  has  been  the  custom  during  the  year  to  invite  to  the  Sunday  evening  meetings  the  older  Indians 
and  have  them  talk  to  the  children.  This  not  only  interested  the  children,  but  the  Indians  beeame 
very  much  interested  in  the  school,  which  is  always  a  great  aid  in  keeping  the  children  oontented  and 
the  school  fUll  of  pupils. 

Good,  thorough  work  was  done  in  the  grammar  department,  and  a  class  of  15  prepared  to  go  to  a 
higher  acliool,  0  of  whom  have  already  gone.  The  pupils  in  this  room  especially  excel  in  arithmetic, 
civil  government,  and  physiology. 

The  intermediate  department  nas  been  very  suocessfU.  The  children  rapidly  improved  aod  were 
taa^it  to  apeak  loudly  and  distinctly  when  reciting  their  lessons,  something  very  desirable  ia  any 
pvmls.  bitt  which  is  very  hard  to  get  Indian  children  to  do. 

Thejprimary  department  has  b^n  a  grand  success.  Many  of  the  small  boys  and  girls  who  were 
brougnt  in  trim  the  woods  at  the  begmning  of  the  school  year,  and  who  oomd  not  apeak  a  word  of 
English,  are  now  reading  fh>m  books  and  writing  a  band  that  anyone  con  read.  Keep  them  in  school 
•ad  they  will  advance  quite  as  fast  as  any  children.  Kindergarten  material  was  used  with  great 
anaceaa.    Itabould  be  in  all  primary  departments. 

Xiapleyeea.— There  are  8  white  and  11  Indian  employees  at  the  school.  All  are  faithful  to  their 
duties  and  kind  to  the  children  and  each  other.  Peace  and  harmony  have  prevailed  to  a  remarkable 
extent  during  the  year. 

(kheol  baaC—There  ia  a  brass  band  composed  of  10  of  the  schoolboys,  who  have  made  wonderful 
progress  during  the  year  and  are  a  great  credit  to  the  school.  So  proficient  have  they  become  that 
they  fumisheomusic  for  the  Fonrth  of  July  celebration  at  the  county  seat.  They  were  not  only  weD 
paid  for  their  services  but  were  highly  complimented  for  the  excellent  music  they  furnished. 

ScJiool  fium.— Connected  with  the  school  are  320  acres  of  land,  of  which  110  are  under  tinder  cultiva* 
tlon.  Twenty  acres  were  cleared  of  timber  during  the  past  year  and  planted  to  potatoes,  beans,  and 
tunlpa.  The  crop  prospects  are  very  bright  for  this  season,  and  a  careful  estimate  gives  the  follow* 
ing  results:  Com,  100  bushels;  potatoes.  400  bushels;  beans,  35  bushels;  oats,  220  bushels.  Hay  isa 
complete  fidlure;  garden  vegetables  and  melons  in  great  abundance;  pork,  3,000  pounds;  wool,  85 
pounds. 

•feock.— The  school  stock  consists  of  2  horses,  10  oows,  and  1  bull.  Nine  of  the  cows  are  blooded 
Holsteins,  giving  a  large  supply  of  milk  for  the  children.  There  are  15  hogs,  besides  a  few  pigs  and 
15  sheep.  A  large  flock  of  cnickens  is  attended  to  by  the  girls,  who  appear  to  be  much  intereeled  in 
their  pets. 

Shops.— The  shops  consist  of  a  carpenter's  shop  and  a  shoemaker's  shop.  Some  of  the  boys  who 
have  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  at  this  school  and  who  still  attend  school  are  at  the  time  of  this 
writingeaminggooa  wages  at  their  trade.  Several  of  the  boys  take  a  great  interest  in  the  shoe- 
maker^ trade.  They  not  only  repair  the  shoes  for  the  whole  school  but  manufacture  quite  a  number 
of  pairs  which  are  used  in  the  school. 

Improvements. — The  improvements  on  the  farm  and  the  school  grounds  have  materially  increased 
the  beauty  of  the  premises.  BoMdes  the  new  buildings  heretofore  mentioned,  new  fences  have  been 
built  around  the  pastures,  and  100  rods  of  picket  fence  added  to  that  reported  built  last  year.  AU 
the  improvements  hare  been  made  by  the  boys  and  employees. 
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ladiistrial  fanui»li««.— In  additioB  to  working  on  the  farm  fmd  in  the  8b«pfl,  the  boys  are  taught  to 
take  care  of  stock,  milk  cows,  prepare  fireww>d,  and  do  certain  dormitory  work. 

Tbe  girls  are  taught  cooking,  laundry  work,  hoosework  in  tho  caro  of  the  dormitories  and  halla, 
Mwing,  and  other  misoeUaneons  work.  They  not  only  make  their  own  dresses  but  do  much  sewing 
for  the  boys. 

OoMhiaion. — ^I  deaire  to  thank  you  for  the  interest  yon  have  manifested  in  the  school  and  the  kind 
aasistanee  yon  have  given  all  of  the  employees,  thereby  raakiug  it  possible  to  have  as  tine  and  good  a 
reservation  school  as  the  Menomonee  boanling  school.    We  hope  that  at  the  end  of  another  year  we 
can  report  stiJQ  more  profitable  progress,  both  for  the  Indian  children  aud  their  parents. 
Xonrs. 

Lbsluc  Watson,  SuperinteHdmt 
Tbomab  H.  Savaok, 

Vnited  State9  Indian  Agent. 


KEPORT  OP  LA  POINTE  AGENCY. 

La.  Pointe  Agency, 
Ashland,  Wis.,  August  20, 1895. 
Sir:  I  hare  the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith  my  third  animal  report  of  the  affafrs  of 
this  agency. 

The  agency  consists  of  seven  reservations,  and  the  following  table  gives  the  name« 
location,  and  area  of  each : 

Acres. 

Bed  Cliff,  Bayfield  Connty,  Wis 11,467 

Bad  River,  Ashland  County,  Wis 124,383 

LaoCoorte  d'Oreilles,  Sawyer  County,  Wis 66,136 

Lac  du  Flambeau,  Vilas  County,  Wis 69,824 

Fond  da  Lao,  Carleton  County, Minn 92,346 

Vermiliion  Lake,  8t.  Louis  and  Itasca  counties,  Minn 131, 629 

Grand  Portage,  Cook  County,  Minn 51,840 

Cflnsiis. — ^The  aggregate  population  of  the  reservations  of  this  agency  is  4,662, 
H^portioned  as  foUows : 

Red  Cliff 191 

Bad  River 645 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles 1,150 

Lac  du  Flambeau 796 

Fond  du  Lac 776 

Vermillion  Lake 781 

Grand  Portage 313 

Total 4,652 

The  following  table  gives  the  several  classes  of  persons,  as  required  by  section 
304,  Regulations  Indian  Office,  1894: 


Name  of  band. 

Males 
over  18 
years. 

Females 

over 
14  years. 

Scbool  chil. 

dren  be- 
tween 8  and 

16  years. 

Bed  Cliff 

51 
239 
385 
248 
.      173 
222 

74 

61 
211 
417 
310 
207 
233 

97 

60 

BwlKiver 

140 

1*0  Conrt  d'OreUles 

259 

l^dn  Flambeau ". 

162 

Jonddu  Lac 

281 

JcnnilUon  Lake 

Grand  Portage 

187 
94 

Total 

1,392 

1,538 

1  133 



Ashland,  Wis.,  the  headquarters  of  the  agency,  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of 
lAke  Superior,  and  is  reached  via  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Rail- 
^*y,  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  Wisconsin 
Central  Railroad. 

Red  Cliff  Reservation  is  located  5  miles  from  Bayfield,  a  town  on  the  Chicago, 
8t.  Paul  and  Omaha  Railway,  distant  24  miles  from  Ashland.  A  wagon  way  con- 
nects Bayfield  with  the  Indian  village  on  Buffalo  Bay,  distant  about  3  miles.  Dur- 
J^S  the  seasous  of  open  navigation  Bayfield  is  reached  by  a  steamer  which  makes 
two  daily  trips  from  Ashland,  a  distance  of  22  miles.  Post-office  and  telegraphic 
•^drees,  Bayfield,  Wis. 
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Bad  River  Reseryation  lies  aboat  3  miles  east  of  Ashland.  The  principal  Tillage 
is  at  Odanah,  a  station  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  10  miles  east  of 
Ashland.     Post-office  and  telegraphic  address,  Odanah,  Wis. 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation  is  reached  via  Hay  ward,  a  town  on  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway,  distant  from  Ashland  about  60  miles. 
The  principal  viUages,  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  and  Pahqnauhwong,  are  distant  from 
Ilayward  23  miles,  and  are  connected  with  that  town  by  means  of  a  fair  wagon  road. 
Post-office,  Reserve,  Wis. ;  telegraphic  address,  Hay  ward,  Wis. 

Lac  dn  Flambeau  Reservation  is  reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
way. The  principal  village  is  located  at  the  foot  of  a  large  lake  named  Flambeau 
and  about  5  miles  from  the  railroad  station.  Post-office  and  telegraphic  address  and 
railroad  station,  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis. 

Fond  du  Lac  Resen^ation  is  located  about  95  miles  west  of  Ashland  and  24  miles 
west  of  Duluth.  It  is  reached  via  Cloquet,  a  town  on  the  Duluth  and  Winnipeg 
Railway,  the  principal  settlement  being  connected  with  Cloquet  by  3  miles  of  very 
poor  wagon  road.  Post-office  and  telegraphic  address  and  railway  station,  Cloquet, 
Minn. 

Vermillion  Lake  Reservation  is  situated  3  miles  from  Tower,  Minn.,  and  is  reached 
by  boat  in  summer  and  a  roadway  on  the  ice  in  winter.  Tower  is  about  167  miles 
from  Ashland,  on  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  Railway.  The  Boise  Forte  Indians  have 
a  number  of  settlements  in  St.  Louis  and  Itasca  counties,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
besides  the  one  at  Sucker  Point,  on  Vermillion  Lake.  The  farmer  and  teachers  are 
established  at  Sucker  Point.  Post-office  and  telegraphic  address  and  railway  station. 
Tower,  Minn. 

Grand  Portage  Reservation  is  situated  about  200  miles  from  Ashland,  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  village  is  on  Grand  Portage  Bay,  about  10  miles  west 
of  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  River,  which  stream  forms  for  a  number  of  miles  the  bound- 
ary between  the  United  States  and  Canada.    Post-office,  Grand  Portage,  Minn. 

Schools. — There  are  10  day  and  3  boarding  schools  connected  with  this  agency.  Of 
the  day  schools  6  are  maintained  by  the  Government  and  4  by  religious  denomina- 
tions. The  following  table  contains  the  names  of  the  several  schools,  their  location, 
the  average  attendance  during  the  year,  the  names  of  the  teachers,  and  the  annoal 
compensation  paid  through  this  office : 


Name  of  school. 


Day  tchooU. 


Fond  duLac 

Kormantown 

Vermillion  Lake. 


Pahqiiauhwong 

Lac  Court  dOreiUea. 

Grand  PortAge 

Catholic  MisHion 


Red  Cliff. . 
Parochial . 


St.  Mary's 

Boarding  tehools. 
St.  Mary's 

liayfleld 

Lao  du  Flambeau 


Reservation,  where  situated. 


Fonddu  Lao 

do 

Vermillion  Lake. 


Lac  Court  d'Oreillea. 


.do. 


Grand  Portage 

Lac  Court  d^Oreillea. 


RedCUff 

Bayfield,  Wis. 


Bad  River.. 


Bad  River. 


Baytield,  Wis. 


Lao  du  Flambeau. 


Aver- 
age at> 
tend- 
ance. 


78 


:il 


iSalary 
Kame  of  teacher.  I     per 


W.C.B.BIddle 

Lizzie  M.  Lampson 

A.  F.  Geraghty 

Carrie  Geraghty 

C.K.Dunster 

Janett  Dnnster 

William  Denomie 

Moses  Madwayosh 

Sister  Fabiola  Oswald 

Sister  Hugolina 

Sister  AlWna ; 

Sister  Seraphica  Reinack . 
Sister  Ferdinand  Stalzer. 

Sister  Alcantara  Held 

Sister  Victoria  Steidl. . . . 
Sister  Jolenta  Sexton. . . . 

Sister  Cathurine 

Sister  A  thanasia 

Sister  Seraphia 


Sister  Catharine 

Sister  Athanasia 

Sister  Seraphia 

Sister  Alcantara  field. 
Sister  Victoria  Steidl.. 
Sister  Jolenta  Sexton  . . 


300 
800 
300 
600 

iibo 


I 


In  spite  of  the  utmost  diligenre  on  the  part  of  the  employees,  the  attendance  at 
the  day  schools  is  irregular,  largely  on  account  of  the  nomadic  life  of  the  Indians 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  the  children  heing  obliged  to  accompany 
their  parents  on  their  trips  into  the  woods  during  the  season  of  sugar  making,  berry 
picking,  etc.,  which  frequent  interruptions  in  their  studies  are  very  discouraging  to 
the  teachers  and  detrimental  to  the  advancement  of  the  pupils,  as  the  best  results 
can  only  be  expected  to  follow  persistent  and  continued  effort. 
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There  is  urgent  need  of  the  eetablishmeDt  of  a  boarding  school  on  the  Vermillion 
Lake  Reservation.  I  have  considered  the  matter  carefalJy,  and  I  believe  the  Gov- 
ftnimenk  should  take  steps  at  once  to  give  to  the  children  of  this  bandi.he  benefits 
of  a  boarding  school.  There  are  187  children  of  school  age,  and  many  of  them  have 
never  been  to  school  and  are  growing  np  in  dense  ignorance  of  not  only  books,  bnt 
of  civilized  methods  of  life,  and  the  number  that  do  not  understand  or  talk  English 
ia  proportionately  very  large.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  a  boarding  school,  with 
capacity  for  say  SO,  be  erected  on  Government  land  somewhere  on  Vermillion  Lake, 
preferably  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  1  am  satisfied  that  the  school  could  be  filled 
at  once  with  children  who  will  otherwise  never  receive  any  instruction.  By  consoli- 
dsting  with  it  the  day  school  at  Sucker  Point  an  attendance  of  at  least  150  children 
could  be  had. 

Plans  and  estimates  for  two  additional  day  schools  at  Fond  du  L&c  Reservation, 
Minn.,  and  one  at  Lac  Conrt  d'Oreilles  Reservation,  Wis.,  will  be  forwarded  shortly, 
and  the  increased  facilities  thus  afforded  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  children  of 
those  reservations:  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  best  results  will  be  attained  by  a 
Government  boarding  school  located  on  each  of  these  reservations,  as  set  forth  in  my 
special  report  on  that  subject. 

The  buiidin|^  for  the  Lac  dn  Flambeau  boarding  school,  located  on  Lac  du  Flam- 
beau Reservation,  Wis.,  were  completed  last  June,  and  are  particularly  well  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  school  and  have  a  capacity  for  120  scholars.  Estimates 
for  the  supplies,  furniture,  etc.,  for  this  school  have  been  forwarded,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  ready  for  business  by  September  1  next. 

Allotments. — The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  allotments  made  on  each  of 
the  reservations  of  this  agency  to  date,  the  number  of  allottees,  male  and  female, 
and  the  number  of  acres  allotted : 


Name  of  reaervation. 

Number 
of  allot- 
roenU. 

Sex  of 
Male. 

390 
266 

56 
118 

28 

allottees. 
Female. 

205 
128 
43 
66 

7 

Number  of 

acres 

allotted. 

Uc  Conrt  d'Oreillea 

595 
394 

99 
174 

36 

46, 768. 62 

BadKiver...?!!.!.:...:;::::::;:::::: :: ::: 

30,385.42 

FoiiddaI.Ac 

7, 8(»5. 75 

L»c  du  FUmbeaa 

13,761.19 

Bed  Cliff. :.:: 

2,535.91 

Total 

1,297 

858 

439 

101, 256. 89 

Timber  industries. — Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation:  The  logging  and  manufacturing  of 
lumber  has  been  goin^  on  here  for  the  past  year  in  a  satistactory  manner,  with  a  small 
increase  over  the  previous  year's  out.  A  fine  planing  mill  has  been  added  to  the  plant, 
at  a  cost  to  the  contractor  of  about  $12,000. 

Bad  River  Reservation:  Since  my  last  report  the  timber  contractor,  Justus  S.  Steams, 
has  completed  his  sawmill  and  added  a  planing  mill,  so  that  the  whole  plant  is  now 
complete  and  is  a  duplicate  of  that  at  Lao  du  Flambeau.  The  work  here  under  the 
contract  has  been  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  has  jujone,  but,  due  to  the  fact  that  exten- 
wve  fires  passed  through  a  large  part  of  the  timber  last  year,  damaging  it  more  or 
^688,  the  amonnt  of  that  class  of  timber  logged  was  not  so  large  as  I  hoped  for  or  felt 
a-*t2^*^*^ ;  but  a  promise  from  the  contractor  for  energetic  operations  in  the  burned 
*u»trict,  to  begin  September  1,  leads  me  to  hope  that  not  much  depreciation  in  value 
JJ^iU  result  from  the  small  cut  last  winter.  The  enterprise  has  been  of  great  value  to 
ine  Indians,  as  shown  in  their  general  bettered  condition,  increased  acreage  under 
cultivation,  the  many  new  houses  and  universal  repairs  to  old,  the  increase  in  food 
M»a  clothing  supply,  purchase  of  stock  and  farming  implements,  and  the  large  num- 
»«r  of  Indians  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  work  at  good  wages 
Jvhome.  A  number  of  the  Indians  have  opened  small  stores,  butcher  shops,  etc.,  in 
ineir  own  buildings  on  the  reservation. 

Lac  Court  d'Oreillea  Reeervation:  Logging  on  this  reservation  last  winter  by  Henry 
imiah,  contractor,  was  conducted  satisfactorily  and  to  the  very  great  benefit  of  the 
^Doians,  who  have  been  for  three  years  previous  in  a  condition  bordering  on  desti- 
t\  >^'  At  present,  as  a  result  of  the  picking  up  and  sale  of  the  small,  scattered 
imSI**  ®^  the  reservation,  the  refuse  of  former  prodigal  enterprises,  they  are  all 
pretty  comfortable  and  apparently  happy  and  contented  with  the  prospects  for  the 
coming  winter.  ^      ^ 

bJ  11***^^  appears  to  be  several  million  feet  of  scattered  timber,  which  is  covered 
hr  \?  *"*^*™®'**'  schedule  to  be  soon  forwarded,  and  I  hope  the  timber  can  be  handled 
Z13^'  Tnrrish,  to  the  end  that  the  benefits  of  last  winter  may  be  extended  over  the 
aext  two  years. 
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Red  Clif  RewrraH&n:  Owinff  to  failare  so  far  to  obtain  approval  of  my  recom- 
mendations  for  allotments  and  timber  operations  for  this  reservation,  I  begin  to  fear 
the  anticipated  benefits  therefrom  for  this  band  for  the  coming  winter  are  not  to  1>« 
realized,  as  much  longer  delay  will  make  operations  for  the  coming  season  impracti- 
cable. The  Indians  are  very  much  disappointed  and  dissatisfied  at  the  dela^ — th» 
good  reasons  for  -which  they  can  not  understand— and  feel  they  are  being  deprived  of 
enefita  which  their  brothers  of  the  other  reservations  are  eigoying.  My  opinions 
on  this  matter  have  been  finally  set  forth  in  special  reports. 

A  complete  detailed  account  of  all  timber  operations  is  kept,  and  at  present  the 
books  show  over  eight  hundred  individual  Indian  accounts,  both  timber  and  money. 
An  earnest  attempt  to  advise  and  Judiciously  direct  the  expenditure  of  the  amountt 
due  the  Indians  forms  an  exacting  and  arduous  duty. 

The  following  statement  shows,  in  consolidated  form,  the  amount  of  timber  logged 
and  money  received  and  disbursed  in  conneetion  therewith : 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation, 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  timber  from  begin- 
ning of  operations  to  November  30,  1894 $21, 4U.  91 

Amount  received  from  advance  on  contracts 8, 300. 00 

Amount  received  from  rent  of  mill  site 400.00 

Amount  paid  on  timber  accounts  to  Indians $16, 631. 13 

Amount  paid  to  contractors,  account  of  advance.  900. 00 

Amount  paid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses 715. 41 

Amount  on  hand  and  due  from  contractor  Novem- 
ber 30,  1894 11,968,37 


Total 30,114.91    30,114.91 

Balance  on  hand  December  1.  1894 11,968.37 

Amount  received  ft-om  sale  or  timber  ft'om  Decem- 
ber 1,  1894,  to  Juue  30, 1896 19,019.66 

Amount  received  from  advance  on  contracts 6, 324. 96 

Amount  received  from  rent  of  mill  site 200. 00 

Amount  paid  on  timber  accounts 20, 047. 31 

Amount  paid  to  contractors,  account  of  advance.  1, 100. 00 

Amount  paid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses 394. 80 

Balance  on  hand  June  SOy  1896,  and  due  from  con- 
tractor   14,970.86 

Total 36,512.97    36,612.97 

Bad  River  Reservation. 

Amount  received  frt>m  sale  of  timber  from  begin- 
ning of  operations  to  December  1,  1894 $6, 156. 60 

Amount  received  from  advance  on  contracts 12, 200. 00 

Amount  received  from  rent  of  mill  site 430. 00 

Amount  paid  on  timber  accounts  to  Indians $17, 032. 22 

Amount  paid  to  contractors,  account  of  advance.  214. 00 

Amount  paid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses 306. 88 

Balance  on  hand  and  due  from  contractors  No- 
vember 30, 1894 1,232.40 


Total 18,785.50    18,785.50 


Balance  on  hand  December  1, 1894 1, 232. 40 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  timber  from  Decem- 
ber 1, 1894,  to  June  30,  1895 28.419.60 

.  mount  received  from  advance  on  contracts 11, 386. 00 

Amount  paid  on  timber  accounts  to  Indians 28, 164. 28 

Amount  paid  to  contractor,  account  of  advance. .  1, 150. 00 

Amount  paid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses 377. 53 

Balance  on  hand  and  due  from  contractors  June 
30,1895 11,346.19 


Total 41,038.00    41,038.00 
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Lao  Court  tPOreilUa  Reservation. 

Amount  re<5«ived  firom  sale  of  timber $80, 949. 4^ 

Amount  received  from  advance  on  cod  tracts 6, 850. 00 

Amount  paid  on  timber  accoonte  to  Indians $24, 492. 65 

Amount  paid  to  contractors,  account  of  advance  4, 050. 00 

Amount  paid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses 680. 38 

Balance  on  baud  and  dne  from  contractor  Juno 
30,  1895 8,576.45 

Total 37,799.48    37,799.48 

Summary  of  timber  operations. 

Amount  received,  sale  of  timber $105,959.14 

Amount  received,  advance  on  contracts 44, 060. 95 

Amount  received,  miscellaneous  accounts 1, 030. 00 

Amount  paid  on  timber  accounts  to  Indians |106, 267. 59 

Amonnt  paid  to  contractors,  account  of  advance  7, 414. 00 

Amount  paid  for  scaling  ana  other  expenses 2, 475. 00 

Balance  on  hand  and  dne  from  contractors  June 
30,  1895 34,893.50 

Total 151,060.09  151,050.09 

limber  cut. — The  following  table  shows  the  kind  and  amount  of  timber  cut  upon 
the  reservations  daring  the  logging  Beason  from  December  1, 1894,  to  June  30, 1895; 

Bad  River  Reservation :  Feet. 

White  pine 4,959,040 

Norway  pine 3,392,710 

Dead  and  down 433,290 

Shingle  timber 1, 007, 230 

Spruce 19,910 

Hemlock 103,300 

Cedar 5,750 

Birch 3,130 

Basswood 6,150 

Elm 40,620 

Maple 1,290 

Ash 10,360 

Total 9,982,780 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation :  — 

White  pine 3,835,110 

Norway  pine 539,330 

Dead  and  down 548,230 

Shingle  timber 2,222,560 

Hemlock 119,970 

Total 7,265,200 

Lac  Conrt  d'Oreilles  Reservation :  ===== 

White  pine 11,289,870 

Norway  and  dead  and  down 2, 179, 540  . 

Total : 13,469,410 

Summary :  — 

White  pine 20,084,020 

Norway  pine 3,932,040 

Dead  and  down 981,520 

Shingle  timber 3,229,790 

Dead  and  down  and  Norwav 2, 179, 540 

Spruce .' 19,910«* 

Hemlock 223,270, 

Cedar 5,750^ 

Birch 3,130 

Basswood 6,160 

Elm 40,620 

Maple 1,290 

Ash 10,360 

Total 30,717,390 

Yours,  respectfully,  W.  A.  Mercer, 

*  Lieutenant,  Unit^4  States  Army,  Ao^ng  Indian  Agent, 
The  COMMISSJONKR  OF  InpiaN  AFFAIRS.  ^.y  u.ou  uy  ^_^^^glC 
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EBPORT  OF  AGENT  IN  WYOMING. 
REPORT  OF  SHOSHONE  AGENCY. 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo.,  August  16, 1895, 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  paragraph  203,  Regulations  of  the  Indian  Office,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  m^  first  annual  report  of  this  agency. 

I  assumed  charge  ot  the  agency  on  April  1,  1895,  pursuant  to  Special  Orders,  No. 
16,  current  series,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  and  have  performed  the  duties  of  agent 
since  that  date. 

The  Wind  River  Reservation  is  situated  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  contains  2,828  square  miles.  The 
agency  is  located  near  the  south  line,  and  most  of  the  Indians  oi  the  reservation  live 
in  log  huts  built  along  the  course  of  the  Little  Wind  River  and  its  tributaries — the 
Shosnonea near  the  mountains,  the  Arapahoes  farther  down.  Rawlins,  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  143  miles  distant,  is  the  nearest  railroad  point.  Casper,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Fremont,  Elkhom  and  Missouri  Valley  Railroad,  is  slightly  more  dis- 
tant. From  these  stations  all  supplies  for  the  agency  are  hauled,  usually  by  Indian 
teams. 

The  military  post  of  Fort  Washakie,  garrisoned  by  one  company  of  infuitiy,  ia 
located  1  mile  from  the  agency. 

The  census  for  the  fiscal  year  1895  shows : 

Shoshones — males,  445 ;  females,  466 911 

Arapahoes— males,  401 ;  females,  436 837 

Total,  both  tribes 1,748 

School  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 : 

Shoshones 210 

Arapahoes 184 

Number  of  males  over  18  years  of  age : 

Shoshones 251 

Arapahoes 206 

Number  of  females  over  14  years  of  nge: 

Shoshones , 288 

Arapahoes 288 

Number  of  births 51 

Number  of  deaths 57 

The  census  of  1894  showed  a  total  of  1,765,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  popu- 
lation has  remained  nearly  stationary,  the  apparent  decrease  being  accounted  ror  by 
several  families  of  Shoshones  having  taken  up  land  and  settled  with  the  Western 
Band  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation. 

Immediately  after  my  arrival  I  began  to  complete  the  construction  of  the  extensive 
system  of  irrigating  ditches  laid  out  by  my  predecessor.  The  months  of  April,  May, 
and  a  part  of  June  were  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  about  10  miles  of  main  ditch, 
averaging  10  feet  in  width  and  \\  feet  in  depth,  have  been  completed,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $4,901.70.  This  work  was  done  entirely  by  Indians,  under  the  supervision  of 
employees.  I  believe  that  these  ditches  will  for  some  years  to  come  supply  all  the 
water  that  will  be  necebsary  for  such  farming  as  the  Indians  will  be  able  to  carry  on. 
Repairs  to  these  ditches  will  be  necessary  from  time  to  time. 

At  the  opening  of  the  planting  season  29,942  pounds  of  seed  wheat,  20,000  pounds 
of  seed  oats,  and  20,000  pounds  of  seed  potatoes  were  issued  to  the  Indians  of  both 
tribes.  The  sowing  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  agency  farmers,  and  as 
the  rainfall  during  the  spring  months  was  nnusually  abundant  the  prospects  for  a 
crop  are  exceptionally  good. 

Many  of  the  Indians  show  considerable  interest  in  farming;  others  are  quite  indif- 
ferent, and  neglect  to  attend  to  their  fields  at  the  time  when  they  require  the  great- 
est care.  The  crops  of  the  Arapahoes  appear  to  be  very  much  better  than  those  of 
the  Shoshones.  Agriculture  in  this  arid  climate  is  a  very  difficult  operation.  The 
necessity  of  irrigating  all  crops  and  the  early  frosts  are  great  drawbacks  to  the  snc- 
ceas  of  even  the  white  farmer,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  efforts  of  the 
Indians  are  certainly  all  that  can  be  expected  of  them  at  present. 

During  the  present  mouth  quite  an  amount  of  hay,  which  is  estimated  at  100  tons, 
has  been  cut  and  stacked  bv  the  Indians  for  use  during  the  coming  winter.  Nearly 
all  have  gardens,  some  of  wnich  are  very  well  kept.  They  meet  with  very  good  suc- 
cess ixx  raiBisg  the  hardier  vegetables,  as  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  and  potatoes.    As  to 
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the  amonnt  of  snail  grain  whicli  their  crops  will  yield,  it  is  impossible  to  now  make 
a  satisfactorv  estimate,  but  I  believe  that  it  will  be  enongh  to  form  a  considerable 
addition  to  their  rations  daring  the  winter. 

The  gristmill  is  now  nearly  ready  for  use.  The  sawmill  has  been  in  operation  for 
seTeral  weeks  and  considerable  lumber  has  been  out  for  Indians,  the^  furnishing  the 
logs.  I  believe  that  the  flouring  mill  will  greatly  encourage  the  Indians  to  continue 
their  efforts  at  farming  as  soon  as  they  realize  the  benefits  of  it. 

The  Indians  of  both  tribes  are  anxious  to  work  at  almost  anything  by  which  they 
can  earn  money,  but  the  opportunities  of  finding  such  employment  are  few.  During 
the  summer  they  have  filled  a  contract  at  Fort  Washakie  of  800  cords  of  wood  and 
at  the  agency  of  200  cords.  Under  these  two  contracts  they  have  l>een  paid  $5,600. 
For  hauling  agency  supplies  from  Casper,  Wyo.,  they  received  $7,607.02.  They  have 
also  done  some  freighting  for  the  mission  schools,  and  most  of  them  would  be  ^lad 
to  hare  constant  work  of  this  kind.  They  are  still  very  improvident,  and  have  little 
or  no  idea  of  the  value  of  money  or  of  spending  it  so  as  to  best  provide  for  their 
needs. 

Theleasesof  partsof  the  reservation  afford  an  annual  revenue  of  $2,626.29,  which 
is  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  two  tribes.  The  Shoshones  recently  requested 
that  their  share  should  be  expended  in  purchasing  milch  cows  for  the  tribe.  The 
Arapahoes  wish  their  share  to  be  kept  on  hand  for  the  present. 

During  the  year  5  miles  of  road  near  the  Arapaho  issue  station  have  been 
constructed. 

The  Wind  River  Bridge  has  been  completed  by  the  contractor,  and  its  location  and 
construction  gives  general  satisfaction. 

There  were  one  Government  boarding  school  and  two  mission  (contract)  boarding 
schools  conducted  on  this  reservation  during  the  past  year. 

The  segregate  number  of  pupils  in  the  Uovemment  boarding  school  was  144,  of 
whom  85  were  males  and  59  females.  The  management  of  this  school  appears  to  have 
heen  onlv  moderately  good.  The  industrial  part  seems  to  have  been  especially 
nc^ected  and  far  inferior  to  what  it  should  be. 

The  missionary  schools  are  conducted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopal 
churches. 

St  Stephen's  Mission  (Catholic),  under  the  direction  of  the  Reverend  Balthasar 
Feusi,  S.  J.,  assisted  by  one  priest  and  seven  sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  is  in 
ft  verv  gratifying  state  of  efficiency  and  is  produtang  the  best  results.  At  this 
school  an  average  attendance  of  77  pupils  were  instructed,  at  an  expense  to  the 
United  States  of  $7,020. 

The  Episcopal  mission  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  Reverend  John  Roberts, 
has  accommodated  an  average  of  19}  pupils,  at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  $2,145.60. 
The  management  of  this  institution  has  been  very  satisfactory  and  efiicient. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  good.  The  agency  physician  reports  that 
2,340  Indians  received  medical  treatment  during  the  year,  all  of  whom  except  57 
recovered.  I  believe  that  the  agency  physician  should  be  assisted  by  a  pharmacist 
to  relieve  him  of  the  labor  of  compounding  medicines  and  enable  him  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  sick. 

The  police  force  of  this  agency,  consisting  of  2  officers  and  12  privates,  has  per- 
lonned  its  duties  well,  aluiough  not  called  upon  to  undertake  anything  very 
wnportant. 

'The  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  held  regular  sessions  and  has  been  of  great  assist- 
SDce  in  settling  disputes  of  various  kinds  among  the  Indians,  principally  concerning 
ulotments  of  land. 

The  work  of  allotting  lands  in  severalty  has  progressed  without  material  friction 
during  the  year,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  John  W.  Clark,  allotting  and  special 
disbursing  a^nt.  The  Indians  all  seem  willing  and  anxious  to  obtain  their  land  as 
^^  as  possible.  Colonel  Clark  informs  me  that  he  has  made  612  allotments,  197 
'^pahoes  and  415  Shoshones,  amounting  to  35,170  acres  of  agricultural  and  26,760 
ftcres  of  grazing  land. 

As  to  the  progress  in  civilization  and  industry  made  by  the  Indians  of  this  reser- 
vation, I  will  add,  in  conclusion,  that  my  observation  and  that  of  others  lead  me  to 
believe  that  they  are  slowly  advancing.  The  time,  however,  is  still  far  distant  when 
Jhey  will  be  self-supporting,  or  even  when  their  efforts  will  materially  contribute  to 
their  support. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Richard  H.  Wilson, 
Captain,  Eighth  Infantry,  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Th«  CoifMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
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Report  op  SuPERiNTKia)KNT  of  Wind  River  School. 

SUOSHONB  AOKNCT,    WtO.,  JufU  96,    1896. 

Sir  :  In  oomplianoe  with  regulations,  I  herein  sabmit  my  firat  annual  report  of  the  Wind  River  bo*rd- 
fne  school. 

In  obedience  to  telefraphio  orders  from  th«  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  reached 
this  agency  on  the  15th  day  of  September,  1894.  I  found  the  school  on  my  arrival  in  a  very  di^ointed 
condition.  There  was  neither  oraer  nor  system  in  any  department.  There  was  an  enrollment  of  143 
popils  and  about  00  in  partial  attendance.    The  Tmpils  came  and  went  ns  it  suited  their  in<^DAtlons. 

The  only  method  of  punishment  was  to  lock  refractory  pnpils  for  a  time  in  dark  rooms  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  building.  I  discontinued  this  mnthod  of  punishment  very  soon  after  taking  charge,  and 
have  had  very  little  trouble  with  runaways. 

The  attendance  could  have  been  much  larger  but  for  the  lack  of  needed  supplies.  The  supply  of 
shoes  and  dress  goods  were  both  Inadequate,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  dress  either  tiie  beys  or 
girls  as  neatly  as  1  desired. 

Fosd.— The  pupils  have  throughout  the  year  been  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  wholesome  Csod; 
their  bread  has  been  roost  excellent  and  the  beef  good,  with  the  exception  of  about  six  weeks. 

Health.— The  health  of  the  school  has  been  good ;  only  two  cases  that  were  considered  at  all  danger- 
ous, and  no  deaths.  The  pupils  suffered  for  awhile  with  a  very  malignant  type  of  sore  evee,  bat  on 
the  day  of  dismissal  fh>m  school  for  the  summer  vacation  there  was  (mly  one  case  among  tliem. 

All  of  the  authorised  holidays  were  observed,  and  each  Sabbath  the  school  was  assembled  in  the 
chapel  for  divine  service  by  Bev.  John  Boberts  and  Bev.  Sherman  Cooloridge.  At  every  chapel  exer- 
cise they  were  taueht  to  memorize  and  repeat  short  chapters  fh>m  the  Book  of  Fsahns,  slngtng,  and 
reading  Scripture  lessons. 

Utsrary.— i  herewith  sabmit  the  report  of  tiie  principal  teacher,  Oliver  C.  Edwards,  wfaioli  gives  a 
correct  account  of  the  literary  work : 

"The  teachers  have  pursued  their  work  upon  lines  that  have  tended  toward  freeine  the  school- 
room exercises  Arom  that  mechanical  routine  so  often  followed  bv  teachers  who  dependwhoUy  upon 
the  text-books  for  programme  and  course  of  study.  While  this  feature  is  net  an  entirely  new  one  to 
this  sehool,  we  believe  that  this  year's  work  has  been  especially  productive  of  good  results  by  resaoo 
of  the  course  pursued. 

"  A  very  large  number  of  pnpils  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  were  in  the  same  class — so  many 
as  to  make  any  attempt  at  grading  impracticable.  During  the  year  several  of  the  brighter  papiJs 
hare  outstripped  their  classmates,  and  nave  made  a  system  of  grading  not  only  possible,  bat  neees- 
sary.    In  order  to  accomplish  this  saUsfactorily  another  teacher  will  be  required. 

**  The  schoolrooms  this  year  have  been  crowded  too  much  for  the  best  interests  of  the  children's  healtii 
and  progress,  the  primary  containing  over  40  pupils.  The  addition  of  another  teacher  would  make 
possible  a  preparatory  course  in  kindergarten,  which  is  a  very  much  needed  department. 

"  The  teacher  and  assistant  teacher  have  fi:iven  earnest  and  cheerful  support  to  all  measures  saggestsd 
hv  the  principal,  and  deserve  the  credit  of  having  greatly  aided  in  making  the  moderately  soocessful 
aavancement  claimed  for  the  literary  work  of  the  scliool.  * 

Industrial  work— This  is  not  a  farming  country,  still  the  boys  have  been  given  all  of  the  ins^mction 
possible  in  the  way  of  gardening,  tree  planting,  and  care  of  stock.  The  girls  were  regularly  detailed 
and  did  faithful  work  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  sewing  room,  and  general  housework. 

The  harmony  among  the  employees  has  not  been  as  good  as  desired ;  still  this  has  been  a  fairly  suc- 
cessful year— remark^ly  so  m  the  opinion  of  disinterested  parties  who  have  known  the  school  in 
former  years,  but  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  me. 

I  have  had  the  roofs  and  inside  woodwork  of  each  building  repainted  and  all  of  the  windows  fui^ 
nisbed  with  either  curtains  or  lambrequins. 

The  garden  was  severely  injured  by  frost  on  the  I8th  of  this  month  (June),  but  with  care  daring  the 
ensuing  two  mouths  there  will  be  potatoes  and  other  winter  vegetables  to  do  the  school  another  year. 

Thanking  you  kindly  for  your  cooperation  in  this  work,  I  remain, 

Very  respectfully,  J.  W.  Haddin, 

Capt.  B.  H.  WiLsoir, 

Acting  United  States  Indian  Ag^nt. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  October  i,  1895. 

Sir:  T  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  you  ray  second  annual 
report,  together  with  a  number  of  valuable  papers  read  at  the  three 
Indian  school  service  institutes  held  during  the  summer  months. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  furnish  me  a  secretary 
to  whom  I  might  intrust  the  management  of  the  minor  details  of  my 
work,  I  have  been  unable  to  push  certain  reforms  inaugurated  in  1894 
as  vigorously  as  1  had  hoped  to  do;  nor  have  1,  because  of  the  scanty 
appropriation  for  my  traveling  expenses,  been  able  to  give  to  the 
schools  that  degree  of  personal  stipervision  and  aid  to  whieli  they  are 
entitled.  At  the  same  time  the  vicissitudes  of  the  service  at  no  time 
afforded  me  the  assistance  of  the  entire  corps  of  Bupervisors.  During 
the  entire  year  at  lea«t  one  of  these  oflaciated  as  acting  superintendent 
in  some  boarding  school,  and  at  one  time  two  of  the  supervisors  were 
so  occupied. 

Nevertheless,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  these  gentlemen,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  obtain  reports  of  inspections  from  all  boarding  schools,  witli 
lew  exceptions,  as  well  as  from  nearly  one  lialf  of  the  day  schools.  At 
the  same  time  the  full  and  explicit  regular  and  special  reports  furnished 
nie  by  agents  and  superintendents  enabled  me  to  form  a  fairly  good 
i<lea  of  the  more  imperative  needs  of  the  service.  Could  I  be  afforded 
the  help  and  freedom  of  movement  granted  to  my  pre<lecessor,  who  had 
^ix  supervisors  and  a  praetically  unlimited  traveling  fund  allowed  him 
(1  am  linn'ted  to  three  supervisors  and  ¥1,000),  I  could  accomplish  much 
good,  achieving  in  one  year  what  now  seems  like  a  herculean  task  for 
a  decade.  Where  I  am  now  compelled  to  await  developments,  I  could 
force  issues;  where  now  I  am  driven  into  uncertain  judgment  on  frag- 
ments of  data,  1  could  base  unshaken  conclusions  on  full  knowledge; 
where  now  1  criticise  error,  I  could  prevent  it. 

The  hampering  conditions  above  enumerated  will  also  account  for  the 
necessarily  fragmentary  character  of  my  report,  presenting  a  few  prom- 
inent conditions  that  forced  themselves  ui)on  my  notice  as  requiring 
immediate  attention.  These  fragments  I  now  have  the  honor  to  submit 
to  you  without  further  apology  or  explanation. 

TRANSFER  OF  SCHOOL  WORK  TO  STATE  CONTROL. 

In  the  measure  in  which  the  allotting  of  land  in  severalty  to  Indians 
progresses  the  limits  of  reservations  are  narrowed  and  the  reservations 
themselves  invaded  by  white  settlers.  These  facts  render  it  more  and 
more  imperative  to  enlist  the  active  and  sympathetic  cooperation  of 
the  respective  States  in  the  work  of  Indian  education  and  civilization. 
In  many  instances  time  is  ripe  even  now  for  the  full  transfer  of  this 
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woTk  to  State  control.  Unfortunately,  however,  even  in  these  instances 
State  officials,  as  well  as  the  people  of  these  States,  still  labor  largely 
under  the  impression  that  the  Indians  are  forei^ers  rather  than  citi- 
zens, and  that  the  entire  responsibility  of  this  work  rests  upon  the  Gen- 
eral Government. 

In  some  instances  the  indifference  which  such  a  state  of  feeling  would 
naturally  bring  about  has  developed  even  into  actual  antagonism  not 
only  against  the  Indians  but  also  against  the  Government  officials  who 
have  charge  of  the  Indian  work.  I  am  told  that  minor  courts  ander 
State  authority  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  used  to  protect  Indians 
against  punishment  for  misdemeanors,  and  that  in  some  instances  ;St<ite 
guardians  of  public  morals  have  permitted  Indian  citizens  to  transgress 
against  the  marriage  laws  of  the  State  and  to  indulge  in  many  unlaw- 
ful practices  without  any  effort  on  their  i>art  to  abate  these  evils. 
There  is  also  in  certain  localities  a  decided  unwillingness  to  admit 
Indian  children  to  the  public  schools  attended  by  white  children ;  and 
nowhere  have  I  found  full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  under  certain 
conditions  it  might  become  necessary  for  the  State  to  continue  the 
specific  Indian  schools  for  limited  periods  of  time  until  the  Indian  home 
snail  reasonably  resemble  in  spirit  and  make-up  the  home  of  the  white 
settler. 

In  my  endeavors  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  State  superintendents 
of  instruction  I  have  met  with  hearty  response  from  the  Statics  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  be  possible  in  most  of  these  JStates  to 
transfer  the  work  of  Indian  education  to  the  State  authorities  within 
a  comparatively  short  i)eriod.  In  some  of  these  States  I  am  informed 
that  the  subject  will  be  submitted  to  the  State  legislatures  within  the 
near  future,  and  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  suitable  measures 
looking  to  such  transfer. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  even  now  it  would  be  possible  to  abandon 
some  of  the  Indian  schools  now  under  Government  control  and  to  turn 
the  Indian  children  over  to  the  ordinary  school  facilities  provided  by 
the  State.  In  the  States  of  Oregon  and  California  a  great  number  oif 
Indians  now  attending  Indian  schools  could,  without  hardship  either 
to  themselves  or  to  the  school  districts  in  which  they  live,  be  educated 
in  the  State  district  schools. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  Chippewas,  Menomonees, 
Oneidas,  Stockbridges  of  Wisconsin,  the  great  majority  of  the  Indians 
of  Michigan,  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota,  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  of 
Iowa,  the  Omahas  and  Winnebagos,  the  Santees  of  JSebraska,  the  Pot- 
tawatomies  and  Kickapoos  of  Kansas,  the  Cherokees  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  others  should  not  be  cared  for.  so  far  as  their  educational 
needs  are  concerned,  by  the  States  in  wnich  they  live.  In  most  of 
these  cases  the  Indians  are  self-supporting  and  fairly  ready  to  live 
under  the  same  laws  with  other  citizens  of  the  States.  In  many 
instances,  in  which  Indians  ready  for  citizenship  do  not  pay  taxes,  suf- 
ficient funds  are  provided  for  by  annuities  or  otherwise  to  reimburse  the 
State  or  county  for  whatever  necessary  expenses  the  care  and  educa- 
tion of  the  Indians  may  demand.  In  several  individual  instances  I  am 
now  prepared  to  make  definite  proposals  in  this  matter. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  States  can  not  be  compelled  to  undertake 
this  work,  but  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  by  following  up  steps 
taken  in  this  direction  the  people  and  legislatures  of  the  States  within 
a  comparatively  short  time  will  be  brought  to  see  that  their  own  inter- 
ests demand  this  transfer  of  responsibility  and  will  ask  Congress  to 
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make  socli  transfer.  In  this  connection  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Com* 
missioner  Edw.  P.  Smith  in  his  annual  report  for  1875  strongly  reeom- 
mends  the  policy  of  transferring  Indians  to  the  respective  States.  He^ 
says^  anciong  other  things: 

The  theory  of  Indian  Bovereiguty  has  practically  placed  the  Indians  at  a  disad* 
vantage  in  their  lelations  to  the  several  States  where  they  are  frmnd.  Being  held 
by  the  State  anthorities  to  be  neither  citizens  nor  panpers,  nor  criminalSy  nor  wards 
in  any  eense,  they  come  easily  to  be  regarded  on  all  hands  as  oatoaats  and  intraders 
and  a  nornial  prey  i'or  anybody  strong  or  cnnnin<;  enongh  to  derraud  them.  The 
most  potent  and  snre  remedy  for  this  evil  will  be  found  in  committing  the  Indians 
at  the  earliest  day  possible  to  the  care  of  the  State. 

Andy  further  on : 

I  recommend  that  legislation  be  sought  from  Congress  looking  toward  the  divorce- 
ment of  tbe  United  States  and  Indians  as  **  citizens  of  a  domestic  sovereignty  within 
our  borders/'  and  the  transfer  of  the  Indians  and  their  property  to  the  States  where 
they  reside  as  rapidly  as  both  the  States  and  the  Indians  are  preparetl  therefor;  but 
tbe  provisions  of  such  legislation  should  be  specific  as  to  the  States  and  not  in  general 
terms. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  President  Nicholas  Murray  Bntler,  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  I  presented  this  subject  at  the  Den- 
ver meeting,  and  in  their  resolutions  the  national  association  expressed 
cordial  symjwithy  with  my  appeal  to  the  teachers  of  the  laud  for  an 
active  interest  on  their  part  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  and  for 
a  concerted  eflTort  to  bring  the  Indians  under  the  same  law  with  the 
white  men  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union. 

HINDRANCES  OP  TRIBAL  LIFE. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  mere  allotment  of  land  to  Indians  is 
not  sufficient  to  secure  settled  home  life  on  their  part.  In  many 
instances,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent  it,  the  Indians  will  embrace 
with  eagerness  the  opportunity  afforded  them  by  certain  provisions  of 
the  allotment  acts  of  ridding  themselves  of  the  necessity  of  settling 
upon  their  allotments  by  leasing  away  the  use  of  their  lauds.  This 
leaves  them  at  liberty  still  to  continue  in  their  lialf-savage  camp  life  and 
tribal  customs.  In  this  they  are  in  many  cases  still  further  confirmed 
by  prevailing  modes  of  issuing  rations  and  paying  annuities.  The  mere 
continuance  of  issuing  rations  and  payment  of  annuities  has  a  demoraliz- 
ing tendency  and  renders  needless  any  effort  at  self-help  on  the  part  of 
Indians;  but  when  rations  are  issued  and  annuities  are  paid  to  bands 
of  Indians  who  are  called  into  camp  at  the  agency  or  subagency,  the 
tribal  habits  and  savageries  are  furnished  fresh  stimulus  on  each  issue 
or  pay  day. 

At  agencies  so  situated  vacation  comes  to  the  school  as  a  real  calam- 
ity. The  children,  instead  of  returning  to  spend  their  vacation  in 
homes  in  which  they  can  themselves  practice  and  teach  their  parents 
the  amenities  of  decent  housekeeping,  are  compelled  to  pass  a  period  in 
demoralizing  Indian  squalor,  so  that  at  the  close  of  vacation  they  return 
to  school  ashamed  and  discouraged  by  their  loss  of  prestige  and  self- 
respect. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Indian  OfQce  is  making  efforts  to  remed;^  these 
evils,  but  in  order  to  full  success,  and  in  order  to  secure  to  the  work 
of  the  Indian  school  a  reason  able  degree  of  permanence  in  the  results  of 
its  labors,  it  is  imperative  that  a  settled  policy  should  be  established 
independent  of  changes  in  the  administration,  and  that  Congress  should 
eonfer  upon  the  Indian  OfSce  unlimited  power  to  devise  measures  in  the 
distributton  of  rations  and  annuities  by  which  Indians  may  be  encour- 
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aged  to  abandon  tribal  life  and  to  establish  permanent  homes  upon  their 
allotments.  In  all  cases  (at  least  with  the  Cheyennes  and  Ai*apahoe8| 
the  Kiowas  and  €omanches  and  others  where  rations  are  issued  as  a 
gratuity)  these  might  be  furnished  as  a  reward  to  those  who  settle  in 
permanent  homes  and  who  adopt  the  habits  of  civilization  in  their  life. 

Much,  too,  could  be  done  in  this  matter  by  directing  and  enabling 
agents  and  other  proper  officials  to  assist  young  educated  Indians  in 
efforts  to  establish  themselves  in  homes  of  their  own  or  to  find  employ- 
ment in  the  villages  and  on  the  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency. 

In  no  way,  however,  are  we  justified  in  falling  into  the  error  of  those 
who  surrender  to  drawbacks  and  difficulties,  failures  and  backslidings, 
and  claim  that  because  of  these  the  education  of  the  Indian  is  a  failure. 
I  have  listened  to  most  touching  and  unquestionably  sincere  declama- 
tions condemning  the  cruelty  which  educates  an  Indian  child,  renders 
him  sensitive  to  considerations  of  decency  and  morality,  gives  him 
advanced  aims  and  comparatively  high  purposes,  and  then  returns 
him  to  a  reservation,  to  an  environment  which  is  indifferent  or  hostile 
to  these  things,  and  which  practically  compels  him  to  relapse  into 
savagery. 

Now,  in  all  this  there  is  much  truth.  But  the  cruelty,  it  should  be 
remembered,  lies  not  in  the  education  that  is  given  the  Indian  yoath« 
but  in  his  return  to  uncongenial  environment  and  in  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide well-directed,  efficient  measures  for  securing  improved  environ- 
ment for  the  educated  youth,  in  the  failure  to  protect  him  against  the 
savagery  of  the  old  Indians,  and  in  not  affording  him  opportunities 
and  incentives  to  hold  fast  to  the  aspirations  and  to  practice  the  arts 
which  his  education  has  given  him. 

No  consideration  of  logic  and  common  sense  would  justify  the  aban- 
donment of  educational  efforts  or  the  slightest  relaxation  or  turning 
back  in  these,  but  every  such  consideration  must  impel  us,  while  hold- 
ing fast  to  every  educational  agency  at  our  command,  to  direct  our 
energy  and  ingenuity  against  the  cruel  environment  to  which  so  many 
educated  Indian  youth  must  eventually  return. 

FIELD   FOB   PUILANTHEOPY. 

There  is  right  here  a  promising  field  of  labor  for  jiatriotic  philan- 
thropists and  missionaries  who  take  a  special  interest  in  the  civilization 
and  uplifting  of  the  Indians.  They  might  with  profit  establish  in  the 
States  and  districts  inhabited  by  Indians  agencies  or  posts  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  enlighten  the  white  i>eople  in  these  states  and  districts 
concerning  the  true  character  of  the  Indian,  as  well  as  concerning  the 
duties  of  the  whites  toward  these  new  citizens;  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  personal  welfare  of  returned  educated  young  Indian  men  and 
women;  to  secure  for  these,  if  possible,  suitable  employment  in  white 
communities;  to  encourage  the  establishment  in  the  vicinity  of  Indian 
homes  of  industries  that  will  afford  employment  to  Indian  workers;  to 
secure  from  local  courts  full  justice  to  Indians,  both  in  matters  of  i>en- 
alty  and  protection;  to  hold  in  cheek  the  conscienceless  land  hunger  of 
unscrupulous  men,  and  in  every  other  way  to  overcome  unworthy  prej- 
udices against  Indians  on  the  part  of  white  settlers,  as  well  as  the 
stolid  fear  and  distrust  of  the  Indian  in  his  intercourse  with  whites. 

In  all  these  efforts  sentiment  and  personal  contact  play  so  important 
a  part  that  philanthropic  and  missionary  organizations,  unhampered  by 
any  considerations  outside  of  their  definite  purpose  unc^j  yet  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  wider  aims  of  the  Government,  can  acoomplish  more 
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tban  Government  agencies  with  their  complicated  and  somewhat  heavy 
maehiuery.  Etiforts  made  iii  thisdirection  by  Miss  Frances  0.  Sparhawk, 
of  the  Indian  Industries  Iieagne,  by  a  group  of  generous  philanthropists 
at  Santee,  by  the  Jesuit  fatliers  at  Gceur  d'Al^ne  and  at  the  Flathead 
Agency,  by  Miss  Sybil  Carter  at  White  Earth,  and  other  similar  work 
elsewhere  have  yielded  results  which  place  such  enterprises  beyond  the 
stage  of  tentative  experiment.  Success  is  assured  wherever  devotion, 
common  seuse,  courage,  and  faith  unite  in  similar  efforts. 

Such  agencies  or  posts  might  become  valuable  helpers  of  school 
officials  in  their  eftbrts  to  establish  and  extend  the  outing  system  so 
auspiciously  begun  and  so  skillfully  managed  at  Carlisle.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  learn  that  at  Perris  in  California,  at  Phcenix  and  other  points 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  at  Carson  in  Nevada,  and  at  a  few  other 
schools  the  introduction  of  this  system  is  meeting  with  promising  suc- 
cess. In  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Montana,  and  other  mountain 
States  progress  in  this  matter  is  discouragingly  slow  for  many  reasons, 
among  which  an  unreasoning  dislike  of  Indians  is  the  chief  one.  In 
all  these  localities  the  philanthropic  posts  or  agencies  could  do  much  to 
dissipate  prejudice  in  directions  and  ways  from  which  Government 
officials  are  practically  excluded. 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Much  good  is  being  accomplished  by  the  day  schools  which  have  been 
established  on  a  number  of  reservations,  as  well  as  by  the  iude])endent 
day  schools  in  localities  remote  from  reservations  and  among  Indians 
not  otherwise  cared  for  by  the  Government.  The  reservation  day 
schools,  more  particularly,  are  to  be  counted  among  the  most  efficient 
factors  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  home.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  children  are  here  taught  to  speak,  read,  and  write  English,  and 
the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  singing,  they  are  trained 
in  the  domestic  arts  and  habits  of  life  of  the  white  man,  and  frequently 
receive  some  instruction  and  training  in  gardening,  farming,  the  care  of 
domestic  animals,  and  in  the  use  of  tools. 

In  all  cases  where  this  is  feasible  husband  and  wife  are  employed, 
respectively,  <as  teacher  and  housekeeper  in  these  schools.  Much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  dress  and  cleanliness  of  the  children.  A  light  noon- 
day meal,  prepared  by  the  girls  under  the  housekeeper's  supervision,  is 
served.  Some  instruction  in  sewing  and  laundering  is  given,  and  the 
boys  learn  what  the  place  affords  with  reference  to  manual  and  indus- 
trial work. 

From  the  school  the  children  carry  their  lessons  daily  to  their  homes, 
and  wherever  the  school  is  aided  by  the  influence  of  a  firm,  judicious, 
humane,  and  energetic  agent  it  exerts  a  steady  pressure  upon  the 
Indian  home,  slowly  but  surely  guiding  it  into  ways  of  decency,  morality, 
and  thrift,  and  preparing  it  to  yield  to  the  stronger  pressure  which  is 
to  come  from  the  influence  of  the  boarding  schools  and  higher  training 
schools. 

Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done  to  make  these  schools  more 
effective  and  to  enable  them  to  yield  a  fuller  return  for  the  money  spent 
upon  them.  For  this  purpose  it  is  desirable,  wherever  this  is  feasible, 
to  establish  in  connection  with  each  such  day  school  an  ample  vegeta- 
hie  garden,  to  furnish  means  to  keep  a  f 'W  cows  and  a  team  of  horses, 
to  provide  a  full  noonday  meal  for  the  children,  and  to  equip  a  workshop 
for  plain  carpentry  and  blacksmith ing  and  for  sloyd. 

These  schools,  too,  should  be  the  ))ermanent  homes  of  teacher  and 
hooaekeeper  for  the  full  twelve  months  of  the  year  instead  of  only  for 
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ten  months,  as  is  the  case  now,  and  these  devoted  people  should  be 
provided  by  the  Government  with  such  furniture  as  simple  housekeep- 
ing may  demand,  a«  well  as  with  such  additional  help  as  their  ease  may 
require. 

During  the  past  year  12  new  day  schools  were  organized  and  2  were 
closed,  yielding  a  gain  of  10  of  these  Institutions. 

FIEbD   MATEONS. 

The  Government  supplies  agencies  liberally  with  fanners  whose  duty 
it  is  to  teach  and  assist  Indian  men  in  their  farming  operations.  This 
is  indeed  a  wise  provision,  but  it  is  only  half  wisdom.  In  fact,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  among  the  Indians,  the  wife  and  mother  gives 
shape  and  direction  to  all  that  concerns  the  home  and  its  attitude 
toward  the  school  and  civilization,  the  small  provision  made  by  Con- 
gress for  field  matrons  who  may  teach  and  assist  the  Indian  woman  in 
better  ways  of  living  is  quite  inexplicable.  It  is  claimed  by  those  who 
have  opportunity  to  know,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  stubborn  adh^- 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  home  to  tribal  habits  and  customs  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  ignorant  Indian  women,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  task  t.o  change  this 
pernicious  conservatism  into  eager  helpfulness  if  these  women  could 
be  proi)erly  instructed  by  an  eCBcient  corps  of  field  matrons.  The 
appointment  of  field  matrons  sufficient  in  number  to  keep  under  con- 
stant influence  every  home  whose  children  attend  a  day  school  would 
be  one  of  the  most  profitable  investments  in  the  entire  field  of  Indian 
work. 

Every  dollar  thus  spent,  by  emphasizing  and  rendering  permanent 
the  lessons  of  the  day  school  in  all  that  pertains  to  domestic  economy, 
morality,  and  social  duty,  would  increase  a  hundred  fold  the  working 
value  of  every  dollar  now  spent,  not  only  in  these  day  schools  but  in 
the  boarding  schools  that  draw  pupils  from  these  localities,  hast^ening  the 
day  when  the  "Indian  question"  shall  be  no  more. 

With  a  corps  of  efficient  field  matrons,  as  suggested  above,  a  decade 
would  suffice  on  a  majority  of  reservations  to  render  Indian  savagery 
unpopular  among  the  Indians  generally,  to  establish  de<'ency  and  thrift 
in  the  household,  to  fill  every  Indian  boarding  school  on  and  off  reser- 
vations with  pupils  who  come  unsolicited,  and  to  remove  the  *' cruelty'' 
from  the  practice  of  returning  educated  Indian  youth  to  their  people. 
It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  Congress  will  grant  sufficient  funds  to 
the  Indian  Office  for  this  most  important  purpose. 

TRANSFER  OF  PUPILS  TO  NONRESBRVATION  SCHOOLS. 

Much  confusion  and  hard  feeling  have  been  occasioned  by  prevailing 
modes  of  obtaining  pupils  for  nonri*servation  schools,  and  I  congi^atulate 
you  upon  your  determination  to  bring  about  a  change  in  these.  Here- 
totbre  agents  of  the  respective  nonreservation  schools  have  visited  the 
agencies,  making  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  pupils  for  their  resi^ective 
schools.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  method  holds  many  temptations  for 
ill-considered  promises,  rash  statements  concerning  rival  sdiools^and 
other  injudicious  acts.  I  have,  therefore,  at  your  suggestion,  devised  a 
definite  plan  of  transfer  of  sufficiently  ]>repared  boys  and  girls  to  non- 
resiTvation  sithools,  which  will  do  away  with  the  expensive  trips  of 
collecting  agents,  and  consequently  with  the  jealousies  and  hard  feel- 
ings occasioned  by  their  visits  to  agencies. 
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It  is  needful,  however,  in  order  to  make  sucli  o,  plan  a  success,  that 
CkmgreBs  shoald  modify  the  provision  iu  this  year's  appropriation  bill 
which  renders  it  necessary,  fur  the  transfer  of  a  child  to  a  nonreserva- 
tioD  Bchool,  to  obtain  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  parent  or  next  of 
kin  of  sach  child,  such  consent  to  be  made  before  the  agent  of  the 
reservation.  Even  waiving  the  questionable  propriety  of  making  a 
child's  education  contingent  upon  the  consent  of  half-savage  parents, 
who  have  no  data  to  judge  of  its  value  to  the  child,  this  provision  in 
many  instances  practically  excludes  children  from  nonreservation  school 
privil^es  by  requiring  that  this  consent  shall  be  given  before  the  agent 
of  the  reservation.  In  many  instances  the  giving  of  such  consent 
before  the  agent  wonld  require  on  the  part  of  the  child's  parents  or 
next  of  kin  extensive  journeys,  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  which 
are  enongh  to  deter  them. 

An  instructive  result  of  the  operation  of  this  provision  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  our  nonreservation  schools  are  filled  in  a  growing  ratio  by 
half-breed  Indians,  and  that  the  full-blood  Indians  are  proportionately 
less  and  less  numerous  in  these  schools.  The  explanation  for  this  I 
find  in  the  fact  that  the  white  fathers  and  mothers  of  half-breed  chil- 
dren are  more  ready  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  education  than  is 
the  case  with  full-blood  Indians. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  in  future  appropriation  bills  Con- 
gress will  modify  this  provision  so  as  not  to  hamper  the  work  of  Indian 
education.  In  legislation  bearing  on  this  subject  it  may  be  desirable 
to  respect  the  prejudices  of  influential  older  Indians,  but  a  higher  and 
deeper  necessity  demands  protection  for  the  Indian  youth  against  these 
same  prejudices.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  higher  race  to  moralize  and 
civilize  the  lower,  this  duty  can  never  be  fulfilled  by  placing  the  deci- 
sion as  to  education  of  the  young  into  the  hands  of  his  relatively 
immoral  and  savage  parents. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  AND  JAILS. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  very  few  schools 
find  themselves  hindered  in  their  discipline  by  the  provision  in  the 
Indian  school  rules  prohibiting  corporal  punishment.  In  the  few 
instances  in  which  infractions  of  this  inile  have  been  reported  to  me 
such  infractions  could  usually  be  traced  to  lack  of  experience  or  judg- 
ment on  the  [lart  of  the  superintendent.  Only  in  one  or  two  instances 
does  it  seem  to  have  been  due  to  a  cruel  disposition  or  a  stubborn 
unwillingness  to  submit  to  thof^e  rules.  Facts  brought  to  ray  notice 
concerning  this  matter  within  the  last  year  still  further  corroborate  the 
conclusion  that  with  a  sincerely  humane  superintendent  of  fair  experi- 
ence and  tact  so  called  coi  poral  punishment  as  an  educational  measure 
is  not  only  needless  but  positively  injurious.  In  the  administration 
of  the  ]>hases  of  school  work  intrusted  to  ine  I  shall,  therefore,  during 
the  coming  year  insist  even  more  strenuously  upon  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  this  beneficent  rule. 

I  am  pleased  to  re[>ort  at  the  same  time  that  in  several  schools  the 
superintendents  have  spontaneously  abolished  the  jail  and  other  means 
of  solitary  confinement  for  ofi'enders  against  sdiool  regulations.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  number  of  these  superintendents  will  steadily 
grow  during  the  coming  year.  While  solitary  confinement  may  be 
adniisHiblc  as  a  mode  of  pnnishment  with  hardened  offenders  among 
wen  and  larger  boys,  it  is  entirely  out  of  place  with  girls  and  smaller 
boys,  and  where  it  is  practiced  "there  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  to 
make  it  a  sort  of  panacea  for  all  kinds  of  misdemetiuors.   ^^  , 
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RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LTTERART  AND  INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  stress  of  work  on  the  part  of  the 
schools  should  be  placed  upon  industrial  and  manaal  training  rather 
than  upon  literary  advancement.  It  is  chiefly  through  the  industrial 
arts  and  manual  skill  that  the  Indian  is  to  be  brought  to  that  degree  of 
self-help  which  shall  render  him  independent  of  Government  support 
in  the  work  of  self-preservation  and  of  the  maintenance  of  a  family. 
To  put  him  in  possession  of  these  arts  and  to  inculcate  in  him  a  spirit 
of  work  is  the  purpose  of  the  industrial  training  of  our  schools.  It  is 
by  faithful  work  in  these  arts  that  he  is  to  earn  gradually  the  leisure 
and  to  acquire  the  ideals  and  experiences  that  will  enable  him  to  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  treasures  of  literature. 

Of  course  he  is  to  acquire  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing, inasmuch 
as  these  are  indispensable  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  others,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  ])ra(rtice  of  these  arts  will  enable  him  to  aeqnire  the 
garnered  knowledge  of  the  raeeconcjerning  things  of  nnture,of  liunian 
art,  of  history,  and  of  political  and  religions  life.  But  advanced  lit- 
erary training  is  not  nee<led  for  these  purposes,  and  in  Indian  schools 
it  may  become  relatively  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  by  drawing 
away  the  pupil's  attention  from  things  which  are  indispensable  to  liim, 
while  at  the  same  tinie  he  is  incapable  of  deriving  from  these  studies 
any  real  benefits.  So-called  higher  education  should  be  confined  to 
tho^e  who  can  derive  real  benefits  therefrom,  both  as  students  and  in 
subsequent  life  pursuits. 

'  The  literary  teachers. of  the  school  should  adapt  their  work  in  the 
contents  and  in  the  method  of  their  lessons  to  the  immediate  industrial 
needs  of  their  pupils,  drawing  their  illustrations  from  the  environment 
and  exi)ericuce  of  the  children,  and  placing  before  the  children  i>roxi- 
niate  ideals  which  these  are  capable  of  appreciating.  In  the  measure 
in  which  the  literary  teacher  of  the  school  succeeds  in  enabling  the 
pupil  to  do  his  industrial  work  more  intelligently,  to  devote  hinistdf  to 
it  more  patiently  and  persistently,  to  find  a  real  satisfaction  and  even 
pride  therein,  in  this  measure  has  the  teacher  done  good  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  imlustrial  work  of  the  school  should  cease  to 
be  mere  drudgery.  Industrial  teachers,  farmers,  and  others  who  lead 
in  this  work  should  see  the  educational  value  of  manual  and  indnstiiiil 
training,  shouhl  cease  to  be  mere  toilers  or  choremen  and  chorewonien, 
and  should  learn  to  realize  in  their  work  their  dignity  as  teachers  and 
civilizers  of  Indian  youth. 

In  this  direction  the  schools  have  not  achieveil  during  the  past  3'ear 
the  progress  which  I,  in  sanguine  moments  at  the  beginning  of  my 
work,  had  anticipated.  Unfortunately,  all  these  workers  are  still  in 
the  unclassified  service,  so  that  my  efforts  to  substitute  in  a  number  of 
schools  trained  manual  and  industrial  teachers  have  been  neutralized 
in  most  instances  by  considerations  whi(!h  obtain  iu  the  unclassified 
service,  and  which  it  is  needless  for  nie  to  discuss  here. 

Besides,  the  educational  value  of  manual  training  is  not  as  yet  fully 
appreciated.  The  majority  of  persons  still  persist  in  taking  into 
accx)unt  only  its  material  cmtcome  and  at  best  its  beneficent  reaction 
upon  the  physical  development  of  the  chihl.  They  leave  out  of  consid- 
eration its  more  important  connection  with  the  intellectual  and  moral 
development  of  the  child.  Manual  training  properly  conducted  acitom* 
plishes  more  than  any  other  educational  fact<n*  in  the  training  of  the 
senses,  of  intellectual  insight,  of  deliberate  judgment^  does^ore  than 
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any  other  educational  factor  to  establish  a  keen  sense  of  duty,  self- 
control,  persistence  of  will  power,  and  all  other  things  that  go  to  make 
np  a  strong,  reliable  character.  But  in  order  to  secure  these  beneficent 
^iiis  from  manual  and  industrial  training  those  intrusted  with  the 
leadership  in  the  work  must  know  these  things  and  must  be  selected 
with  refei'ence  to  their  knowledge  of  these  things.  This  and  their  effi- 
ciency in  the  work  alone  must  be  considered  in  their  appointment  and 
tenure  of  office,  and  this  can  not  be  done  satisfaotorily  until  the  posi- 
tions involved  are  placed  under  civil-service  measures. 

It  is  with  a  high  degree  of  gratification  that  I  quote  an  extract  from 
the  address  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  the  last 
annual  conference  of  the  United  States  Board-of  Indian  Commissioners 
with  representatives  of  missionary  boards  and  Indian  rights  associa- 
tions in  the  city  of  Washington.  Such  direct  and  unequivocal  state- 
ments fix)m  an  officer  who  finally  determines  the  policy  of  the  lutlian 
work  is  calculated  to  infuse  fresh  courage  and  to  stimulate  new  vigor 
in  every  department  of  the  Indian  school  work. 

The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

The  good  people  outside  of  the  service  have  done  much  to  purify  the  work  of  those 
in  the  Bervicc  aud  to  remove  scandals  from  it.  I  trust  that  labor  of  this  character  is 
now  but  little  iieeiled.  The  line  of  most  eflective  assistance  which  can  be  rendered 
is  that  which  will  help  to  make  the  service  permanent,  Avhich  will  eliminate  politics 
from  the  work  of  those  eng[aged  in  the  service,  and  will  prevent  changes  for  any 
cause  except  the  hope  of  increased  efficiency.  I  believe  to-day  that  the  most 
important  advance  which  can  be  made  will  bo  that  which  will  guarantee  the  perma- 
nent tenure  of  those  whose  work  proves  snccessfnl.  In  no  line  of  employment  is 
change  bo  iivjurious  as  where  great  length  of  time  is  required  before  proficiency  can 
exist,  and  this  is  certainly  true  where  the  service  is  to  reach  a  people  still  almost 
half  savage. 

ON  THE  ROAD  TO  SUCCESS. 

While,  however,  measures  are  being  formulated  that  shall  procure 
these  highly  desirable  ends,  superintendents  and  agents  need  not  relax 
nor  posti)one  efforts  on  their  ])art  by  which  the  manual  and  industrial 
training  in  their  schools  may  be  vitalized  aud  rendered  more  effet^tive 
ill  the  education  of  the  Indian  youth.  In  order  to  show  what  can  be 
done  i'ven  under  existing  conditions,  I  would  direct  attention  to  the 
highly  satisfactory  achievements  in  this  direction  at  Fort  Shaw  school 
iu  Montana.  In  a  special  re|>ort  on  this  subject,  made  at  my  request, 
Supt.  Winslow  says,  among  other  things  of  value: 

Aside  from  teaching  how  to  do  things  we  aim  to  secure  definite  discipline  of  mind 
and  IhhIv  in  teaching  the  various  brunches  of  industrial  work.  Pupils  are  not  kept 
at  piecework.  They  are  started  at  the  beginning,  and  go  step  by  step  from  the 
easiest  pmcess  to  the  moie  difficnlt  ones. 

Every  worker  iu  school  is  » teacher.  Every  work  has  a  definite  educational  value. 
Every  worker  should  teach  his  branch  with  reference  to  this  value.  Every  part  of 
the  work  is  related  to  every  other  part.  Work  in  tlie  schoolrooms  is  not  complete  in 
itself;  it  is  a  part  of  the  whole.  Work  iu  the  shops  and  various  industrial  depart- 
nieuts  is  a  part  of  the  educational  plan.  Workers  in  presenting  the  parts  should 
liave  a  definite  idea  of  the  whole.  Pupils  in  every  department  should  be  required 
to  apply  what  they  have  learned  in  others. 

We  have  fonnd  ]an<;uage  and  drawing  lessons  a  very  good  means  of  connecting 
the  work  of  the  schoolrooms,  shops,  etc.  For  this  purpose  a  school  vocabularv  has 
^>een  made  out.  Words  of  common  use  and  those  used  on  tiie  farm,  in  the  shops, 
find  other  departments  are  selected.  Teachers  in  schoolrooms  use  these  words  in 
language  exercises,  spelling,  malting  sentences,  and  reading.  Pupils  use  the  same 
"Words  m  their  work  with  tools  and  iu  the  various  processes  of  industrial  work. 

Drawing  is  taught  iu  the  schoolrooms  and  the  principles  applied  m  the  shops.  A 
Btntly  of  lines,  planes,  and  solids  hns  leen  taken  up  m  regular  order.  The  same 
things  are  reviewed  and  reproduced  iu  materials  in  tne  shops,  more  particularly  in 
the  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops. 
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Work  in  wood  and  iron  haa  been  done  almost  entirely  from  models.  Onr  intention 
is  to  have  papils  make  drawings  from  models  in  the  schoolrooms  and  make  the  mod- 
els in  the  shops  from  these  drawings.  Conventional  designs  can  be  reproduced  in 
needlework;  fancy  designs,  and  patterns.  Wood  carving  will  also  claim  attention 
this  year. 

In  woodwork  pupils  should  learn  the  growth,  structure,  and  kinds  of  wood.  In 
ironwork  he  should  learn  how  iron  is  obtaiued,  the  different  kinds  of  iron,  proper- 
ties of  steel,  etc.  Those  working  in  cloth  should  learn  the  different  kinds  or  mate- 
rial in  cloth,  how  cloth  is  made,  etc.  Those  working  in  leather  should  learn  the 
source  and  manufacture  of  different  kinds  of  leather. 

Teachers  and  pupils  have  a  more  vital  interest  in  their  work  when  they  take  a 
connected  work  than  when  the  different  lines  of  work  are  made  antagonistic. 
Teachers  are  working  for  a  common  interest  when  one's  success  is  making  easier  the 
success  of  others.  Teachers  and  pupils  are  to  a  certain  extent,  indeoclto  a  i^reat 
extent,  making  a  common  growth. 

Courses  of  work  are  made  out  by  the  different  industrial  workers,  not  to  be  slav- 
ishly followed,  but  for  the  purpose  of  better  organising  the  work.  It  makes  the 
work  definite,  and  makes  it  easy  to  follow  up  the  progresti  each  pupil  is  making. 
These  courses  of  work  arc  not  intended  to  include  all  that  is  done,  but  simply  to 
indicate  the  main  features  and  general  plan. 

Twenty -one  buys  received  instruction  the  past  year  in  the  blacksmith  shop  and 
one  hundred  in  the  carpenter  shop.  We  expect  to  start  a  class  of  girls  in  woodwork 
this  year,  including  night  work  in  wood  carving. 

Work  in  carpenter  shop. — The  school  is  divided  into  four  sections,  two  for  boys 
attending  school  in  afternoon,  and  two  for  boys  attending  school  in  forenoon.  In 
addition,  there  axe  eighteen  regular  apprentices,  nine  in  the  morning  and  nine  In  the 
evening. 

On  Mondays  and  Saturdays  the  regular  apprentices  do  what  repairing  may  be 
necessary  and  prepare  material  for  class  work.  Each  of  the  four  sections  report  at 
the  shop  for  two  half  days  duriu|^  the  week,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  for  three  hours  each  hall  day,  from  8.30  to  11.30  a.  m.  and  i^m  1  to  4  p.  m. 

£aoh  section  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  one  for  knife  work  and  one  for  bench 
work.  The  first  hour  of  each  session  is  devoted  to  bhuskboard  exercises  and  general 
language  work,  using  objects  to  be  seen  in  the  shop.  The  whole  class  takes  part  in 
this.    The  second  and  third  hours  are  devoted  to  actual  work. 

The  division  in  knife  work  has  a  low  table  large  enough  for  all ;  they  can  sit  or 
stand,  as  they  choose.  Conversation  concerning  the  work  is  encouraged.  At  first 
tiiey  cut  small  sticks  to  an  even  length;  these  sticks  repiesent  lines.  With  glue  they 
fasten  them  to  a  panel  in  a  variety  of  arrangements.  Subsequently  they  split  thin 
strips  of  any  soft  wood  and  shape  them  in  triangles,  squares,  and  other  forms.  These 
can  be  laid  away  and  later  on  glued  together  no  as  to  form  solids.  Still  later  on  they 
construct  such  things  as  they  can  see  or  have  seen.  Sometimes  a  model  is  shown 
them.  This  each  boy  examines  carefully.  Then  the  model  is  removed  and  they 
reproduce  it  from  memory. 

Each  boy  has  n  regular  place  at  the  bench.  A  regular  course  of  woodwork  is  fol- 
lowed out.  Obedience,  punctuality,  and  cleanliness  are  strictly  exacted,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  lellowship  among  the  workers  is  encouraged. 

Ifork  in  the  blacksmith  8hop.^(l)  Work  in  iron. — ^Names  of  tools,  their  uses,  and 
places.  Iron  as  a  metal;  how  obtained;  properties  and  their  difference  in  cast  iron, 
wrought  iron,  and  steel ;  granular  and  fibrous  state;  steel  for  edge  tools.  (2)  Forge 
work.~Making  fire;  heat  as  applied  at  forge;  mobility  of  metal  through  heat. 

Exercises:  (1)  Forge  rectangular  prism  from  round  iron  to  given  size  and  length. 
(2)  Forge  a  quadrangular  pyramid  from  round  iron  to  given  size  and  length.  (3) 
Make  a  hook  and  staple,  use  stock  from  former  exercises  for  the  hook,  aud  for  the 
staple  use  i-iuch  round  iron.  (4)  Bend  circles  from  |-inch  round  iron,  single  wnd 
complex.  (5)  Make  links;  use  |-inch  round  iron;  this  includes  bending  and  weld 
ing,  and  is  the  simplest  form  of  a  weld.  (6)  Make  a  ring  from  ^iuch  round  iron 
iiiclutling  bending  and  weld.  Make  an  eyebolt  from  f-inch  round  iron.  Bfake  a 
neck-.\^ke  center  iron ;  this  embraces  three  of  the  former  exercises.  Make  stenugbt 
welds  on  various  shaped  iron,  round,  flat,  and  square.  Make  a  wagon  wrench;  in 
this  exercise  a  T  weld  is  raa4le  Ity  jumping  a  piece  of  f-inch  round  iron  into  a  piece 
f  inch  square  and  shaped  into  a  wrench.  Bend  l^inch  iron  to  a  right  angle  on 
the  fiatand  build  up  the  outer  corner,  having  the  inner  comer  ronnde<l.  BendlH^^ 
iron  to  a  right  angle  on  the  ed^e  and  build  up  the  outer  comer,  having  the  inner  cor- 
ner round.  Cut  and  weld  l^-inch  by  ^  inch  iron  to  riuht  angle  on  the  edge,  the 
outer  corner  full  and  the  inner  corner  round.  Bend  f-iu<'h  round  iron  to  arightangle 
aud  build  up  outer  corner.  Forge  a  clevis  fVom  1  inch  by  |-iuch  iron ;  this  exercise 
takes  np  tho  punchiu<;  oX  holes  in  iron  while  hot  and  the  shaping  of  circular  disks* 
Make  an  8  wrench  A*om  1-inch  by  |-iucli  iron.  Make  a  pair  of  blacksmith's  tongSi 
the  Jaws  are  forged  from  jiuch  round  iron,  and  the  hand  holes  are  i^^-inoh  round; 
this  exercise  combines  nearly  all  the  former  exercises.    Make  an  alligator  wrench 

out  of  steel.  C^r^r^ 
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(3)  Ben«h  -work.— Chipping  cast  iron,  chipping  wrought  iron,  filing  caat  iron,  filing 
wroagfat  iron;  lay  out  antt  make  ferrule  for  fork  handle,  including  brazing.  File 
wrought  iron  to  a  finish  after  pattern. 

(4)  Tin  work.— Gat  a  circle  nnd  make  band  to  fit  its  circumference ;  cut  a  band  ami 
find  the  diameter  of  circle  that  will  fit  band  when  done;  lay  out  and  make  rectan- 
gidar  box;  lay  oat,  out,  bend,  and  solder  a  cube;  lay  out,  cut,  aud  bend  a  triangular 
prism:  lay  out,  cut,  and  bcml  a  rectangnlar  pyramid. 

(5)  Horseshoeing. — Objecjl^  injurious  efiect;  anatomy  of  the  foot,  fitting  sboes, 
preparation  of  the  foot,  fitting  shoe  to  the  foot,  drawing  nails,  finishing  clinches. 

Similar  logical  plans  of  work  are  prepared  by  each  of  the  industrial 
teachers,  by  the  matron,  the  farmer,  the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  the 
seamstress,  the  cook,  the  laundress,  all  of  whom  realize  their  responsi- 
bilitj'  as  teachers,  civilizers,  and  moralizers  of  Indian  youth,  as  well  as 
the  necessity  of  sincere,  sympathetic  cooperation  in  their  work. 

The  plan  here  presented  is  not  thereby  proposed  as  a  model  plan  in 
its  details,  Bor  as  a  plan  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  every  school,  but 
it  is  presented  as  the  outcome  of  a  model  spirit  which  knows  how  to 
coordinate  helpfully  all  the  factors  of  the  school,  how  to  stimulate  each 
worker  to  make  the  very  most  of  himself  and  his  environment,  and  how 
to  do  this  intelligently  and  without  losing  sight  of  the  relation  his  work 
bears  to  the  puri>ose  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  superintendents  and  agents  throughout  the  sei-v- 
ice  will,  the  coming  winter,  formulate  plans  by  which  the  manual  and 
industrial  teachers  of  their  schools  can  be  vitalized  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  made  in  my  last  annual  report,  and  that  they  will  be 
ready  to  submit  definite  propositions  with  their  next  recommendations 
for  positions  and  salaries,  looking  toward  a  solution  of  this  important 
problem. 

I  am  aware  that  the  sadly  misnamed  position  of  industrial  teacher 
is  in  the  way.  Properly  he  should  be  the  teacher  of  industries  at  his 
school,  but  in  most  instances  he  lias  subsided  into  a  man  of  all  work,  a 
kiad  of  general  choreman,  usually  so  burdened  with  odd  jobs  and  minor 
responsibilities  that  he  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  heart  to  teach.  It  is 
tme  that  in  some  schools  the  industrial  teacher  has  been  able  to  assume 
bis  legitimate  dutie?,  but  these  cases  are  so  rare  that  they  furnish  little 
hope  for  the  service  as  a  whole.  The  real  remedy  lies  in  abolishing  the 
position  of  industrial  teacher  and  substituting  for  it  the  position  of 
teacher  ot  industries  or  director  of  manual  (or  industrial)  work,  and  in 
assigning  the  present  duties  of  the  so-called  industrial  teacher  to  a 
general  helper  or  foreman. 

OOUBSB  OP  STUDY  AND  TBXT-BOOKS. 

Much  advance  on  the  whole  has  come  in  primary  training  in  nchools 
^bose  teachers  followed  the  syllabuses  on  language  and  number  work 
issued  by  this  office  last  year.  These  pamphlets  enabled  the  teachers 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  use  of  text- books  on  these  subjects 
and  to  base  their  instruction  upon  their  own  deeper  knowledge  of  the 
immediate  environment  and  needs  of  the  pupils.  By  these  means  much 
^pontaneou*  interest  on  the  part  of  tlie  pupils  is  stimulated,  and  the 
old  time  complaint  that  Indian  children  can  not  be  induced  to  speak 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  and  to  express  themselves  fully  is  vanishing 
"I  these  schools.  The  free  use  of  the  blackboard  in  lessons  on  the  tecli- 
hicalitiesof  reading  has  enabled  them  to  dispense  with  the  tirst  reader 
?nd  primer  and  to  use  the  regular  as  well  as  the  supplementary  read- 
ing books  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  affording  information  aud 
entertainment. 
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In  many  instances,  however,  teachers  wedded  to  text-book  b.ibits  nso 
the  regular  series  of  readers  wholly  as  exercise  books  for  technical  read- 
ing, and  a  number  of  them  are  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do  with  supple 
mental  readers  unless  they  can  place  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  each  child 
and  be  themselves  supplied  with  a  copy,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  see 
that  every  word  is  called  right.  By  thus  directing  practically  exclusive 
attention  to  the  mechanical  side  of  the  work  they  keep  the  children 
from  becoming  interested  In  the  contents  and  from  gaining  the  informa- 
tion which  the  reading  matter  is  intended  to  convey.  Children  must 
be  taught  to  listen  to  reading  on  the  part  of  others  with  a  view  t^  gain- 
ing information  or  enjoying  the  thoughts  or  fancies  of  the  composition, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  roust  be  taught  to  read  to  others  and  to 
report  the  substance  of  what  they  have  read  in  books  to  which  these 
others  have  had  no  access.  In  short,  in  the  measure  in  which  the  pupils 
have  overcome  the  technical  difficulties  of  reading  they  should  be  taught 
and  encouraged  to  use  their  art  for  its  legitimate  purposes  of  extending 
their  knowledge  and  deepening  their  sympathies. 

A  number  of  teachers  report  to  me  that  much  gain  in  time  for  impor- 
tant subjects  of  instruction  and  for  drawing  has  come  to  them  by  doin/? 
away  with  copy  books  in  lessons  of  penmanship,  and  at  the  same  time 
children  i)rogress  just  as  well  and  with  more  lively  interest  on  their 
part  in  the  art  of  writing. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  desirable  to  find  collections  of  arith- 
metical problems  of  a  truly  practical  character  and  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  our  schools.  Such  collections  in  the  hands  of  pupils  would 
save  much  valuable  time  now  used  by  the  teacher  in  finding  or  invent- 
ing suitable  problems. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Wherever  kindergartens  have  been  introduced  in  boarding  schoolR 
they  exercise  a  most  salutary  and  helpful  intiuence  upon  the  entire 
work  of  the  school.  The  Indian  children  enter  into  the  work  and 
games  with  gratifying  zest  and  intelligence.  Their  absorbing  interest 
in  these  games  and  in  the  work  causes  them  to  lose  sight  of  themselves 
and  of  each  other,  as  it  were,  and  consequently  the  time-honored  shy- 
ness and  reticence  of  the  Indian  have  no  opportunity  to  manifest  them- 
selves. Having  no  ridicule  and  no  strained  criticism  to  fear,  they 
express  their  ideas  freely  and  acquire  the  English  idiom  with  astonisb- 
ing  rapidity  and  correctness.  At  the  same  time  these  kindergartens 
have  aided  me  materially  in  my  efforts  to  base  the  entire  work  of  tbe 
schools  upon  the  ))ractical  common-sense  ])rinciplesof  the  kindergarten 
methods  of  procedure.  Thus  the  school  is  learning  to  add  to  its  instruc- 
tion the  art  of  exercising,  developing,  and  training  power;  to  supple- 
men  tits  teaching  with  actual  work  in  which  the  teaching  finds  practical 
application. 

A  number  of  letters  have  come  to  roe  from  agents,  superintendents, 
and  others  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  kindergarten  is  doing  a  great 
good,  and  that  its  methods  should  be  used  in  every  primary  class,  and 
kindergartens  established  in  every  boarding  school. 

DRAWING  AND  MUSIC. 

Increased  attention  is  being  paid  to  drawing  and  music,  with  enconr- 
aging  results.  In  the  distribution  of  teachers  I  am  gaining  ground  in 
my  effort  to  keep  each  school  supplied  with  at  least  one  teacher  who  is 
prei)ared  to  conduct  the  singing  exercises  and  to  accompany  the  songs 
on  the  piano  or  organ. 
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I  regret  that,  probably  from  lack  of  fands,  the  Department  has  not 
been  able  to  provide  boarding  schools  with  pianos,  much  needed  for 
school  singing  as  well  as  in  the  physical  exercises  of  the  Hchool.  Per- 
sons who  are  competent  to  judge  in  this  matter  inform  me  that  the 
school  organ,  while  ailmissible  in  congregational  singing,  is  not  a  salt- 
able  instrument  to  accompany  school  singing  and  to  lead  in  physical 
exercises.  My  own  experience  in  these  matters  convinces  me  that  their 
views  are  correct,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  during  the  ensuing  year 
many  of  the  boarding  schools  may  be  supplied  with  pianos,  so  that  the 
teachers  may  be  enabled  to  put  into  the  songs  and  physical  exercises 
of  the  children  that  cheery  61an  which  the  re^  organ  is  not  capable  of 
calling  forth  or  sustaining. 

With  reference  to  drawing,  I  had  hoped  before  this  to  furnish  the 
teachers  with  a  syllabus  to  guide  them  in  the  work,  but  other  duties, 
possibly  of  minor  importance  but  requiring  immediate  attention,  have 
80  far  kept  me  from  completing  this  work.  Should  Congress  in  its 
appropriations  enable  me  to  secure  needed  help  for  attending  to  these 
loiiior  duties  I  shall  then  be  able  to  devote  more  time  to  the  direct 
guidance  of  the  various  phases  of  the  school  work. 

PHYSICAL  TBAININa. 

During  the  ensuing  school  year  special  efforts  will  be  made  to  secure 
attention,  wherever  this  is  feasible,  to  the  more  systematic  physical 
titiining  of  the  children.  For  this  purpose  I  have  recommended  that 
the  tesUihers  be  supplied  with  a  small  manual  on  <^  Popular  Gymnas- 
tics," giving  directions  for  exercises  that  will,  without  the  use  of  com- 
plicated implements  and  without  the  suggestion  of  violent  athletics, 
develop  grace  and  social  unity  of  movement  and  secure  uniform  and 
allsided  muscular  development.  These  exercises  will  add  charm  to 
the  social  evenings,  will  vary  the  monotony  of  square  dances,  and 
remove  the  temptation  for  an  occasional  indulgence  in  the  objectionable 
round  dances. 

In  schools  that  are  without  assembly  halls  satisfactory  arrangements 
may  be  made  for  these  exercises  in  the  largest  schoolrooms  by  fasten- 
ing the  school  desks,  not  to  the  floor,  but  to  suitable  wooden  slats,  so 
that  the  desks  can  be  readily  moved  aside  for  the  physical  exercise  or 
the  social  evening.  Whenever  the  weather  permits,  however,  these 
eiercises  may  be  profitably  conducted  out  of  doors. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  during  the  past  year  to  the  subjects 
of  ventilation,  lighting,  and  heating.  Ample  provision  is  being  made 
for  steam  heating  in  all  new  buildings  in  climates  that  demand  much 
artificial  heat  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  and  movements  are  in 
progress  throughout  the  service  to  substitute,  even  in  old  plants, 
healthful  and  economical  systems  of  furnace  or  steam  heating  for  the 
expensive  and  disease-breeding  local  stove,  which  is  usually  attended 
with  utter  lack  of  ventilation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  come  to  the  relief  of  the  schoolsin 
their  efforts  to  supplant  the  equally  expensive  and  unhygienic  coal-oil 
lamp  with  a  clean,  relatively  economical,  and  safe  electric  light.  A  num- 
^r  of  our  schools  are  located  in  the  vicinity  of  water  power;  a  number 
of  others  are  supplied  with  steam*  boilers  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
In  all  these  the  outlay  for  electric  lighting  plants  would  be  greatly 
redaced. 
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Qaite  iustructive.  In  this  connection,  is  the  fact  that  donng  tlie 
past  seven  years  the  Indian  school  service  has  lost  by  fire  nine  school 
plants,  valned  at  $235,000.  Tbis  snm  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
supply  sixty  schools  with  electric  plants  and  would  have  removed  the 
chief  cau^e  of  these  fires.  Yet  this  sum  does  not  include  the  loss  in 
furniture  and  school  supplies  sustained  in  these  fires,  nor  a  number  of 
small  fires,  and  many  "nan'ow  escapes."  Even  aside  from  important 
hygienic  considerations  tbat  recommend  the  adoption  of  electric  light- 
ing in  our  boarding  schools,  every  consideration  of  economy  speaks  for 
this  valuable  improvement. 

A  great  number  of  schools  in  the  erection  of  whose  buildings  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  ventilation  have  within  the  last  year  added  socb 
provision,  and  I  ean  see  no  reason  why.  With  the  proper  display  of 
energy  on  the  part  of  school  superiutendents,  there  should  be  at  the 
close  of  the  ensuing  year  a  single  school  in  the  Indian  service  withoat 
means  for  introducing  fresh  air  and  expelling  vitiated  air  from  its 
rooms  at  all  times.  Ventilating  shafts  and  air  ducts  are  inexpensive 
and  easy  of  construction,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reaching  external 
atmosphere  in  any  of  oar  schools. 

In  all  cases  where  it  was  necessary  the  importance  of  attending  to 
the  condition  and  construction  of  outhouses  has  been  emphasized,  and 
dangerous  and  unhygienic  vaults  and  cesspools  are  being  supplanted 
by  well  constructed  and  less  expensive  diy-earth  closets. 

Increased  attention,  too,  has  been  given  to  washing  and  bathing 
faciUties  and  to  water  supply.  The  objectionable  bath  tub,  with  its 
constant  temptation  to  bathe  more  than  one  child  in  one  water,  is 
giving  way  to  the  shower  and  ring  bath,  less  expensive,  more  liyg^'eoic, 
and  absolutely  excluding  the  possibility  of  the  same  water  for  more 
than  one  child. 

In  spite  of  constant  efforts  on  the  part  of  supervisors,  however, 
schools  are  still  found  in  the  service  which,  instead  of  furnishing  each 
child  with  his  own  towel  for  the  morning  bath,  use  the  filthy  roller 
towel,  which  encourages  the  spread  of  certain  contagious  diseases  that 
might  be  readily  isolated  by  the  exercise  of  proper  care  in  this  direc- 
tion. I  hope  that  another  year  will  do  away  with  the  abomination  of 
the  roller  towel  and  the  tin  wash  basin  throughout  the  service. 

Insufficient  and  improper  lighting  of  schoolrooms  in  the  older  bnild- 
ings  is  a  great  source  of  annoyance.  In  many  instances  the  windows 
are  so  arranged  tbat  children  are  compelled  to  fac^  the  light.  In  others 
the  light  comes  only  from  the  rear,  and  in  still  others  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  room.  Wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so  these  evils  are 
being  corrected,  and  care  is  taken  in  new  buildings  to  furnish  the 
children  an  abundant  supply  of  light  from  the  left  side  of  the  room 
exclusively. 

1  desire,  in  this  connection,  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the 
zeal  and  judgment  with  which  the  chief  of  your  education  division  has 
aided  me  in  securing  these  improvements,  as  well  as  of  the  professional 
skill  which  your  architect  has  brought  to  this  fundamental  part  of 
the  Indian  school  work.  The  recommendation  by  these  gentlemen  of 
theeraplojrmentof  competent  inspectors  of  buildings  should  be  adopted 
without  delay.  Thousands  of  dollars  could  be  saved  annually  throagh 
the  services  of  such  in8i>ectors  by  the  supervision  of  improvements  in 
process  of  construction  and  by  the  hastening  of  timely  repairs. 
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PtrPILS'  PAY. 

I  have  made  someiiiquiries  into  the  problem  of  students' pay,  which  was 
discontinued  by  a  Department  order  of  1894.  Up  to  that  time  it  liad 
been  the  custom  in  a  number  of  schools  to  pay  nominal  wap:e8  for  the 
performance  of  heavier  duties  connected  with  the  work  of  the  school. 
The  chief  purpose  of  this  was  to  teach  the  young  Indians  the  relation 
between  work  and  wages,  the  uses  of  money,  and  the  valu€  of  habits 
of  economy  and  thrift.  A  number  of  schools  exercised  much  judgment 
and  care  in  the  management  of  this  practice.  Pupils  were  paid  only 
for  work  that  deserved  pay ;  they  were  held  to  strict  account  as  to  their 
ways  of  spending  their  money  and  encouraged  in  habits  of  thrift. 
Other  schools  managed  the  matter  loosely,  paid  for  the  performance 
even  of  the  most  trivial  chores,  exerciseil  no  control  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  on  the  pupils'  part,  and  thus  through  their  neg- 
hgence  inculcated  habits  of  wastefulness  rather  than  of  thrift. 

Probably  the  lack  of  judgment  in  this  latter  class  of  schools  occa- 
sioned! tbe  Department  order  which  abolished  the  entire  system.  In 
this  class  of  schools  the  order  has  worked  no  hardship;  but  the  former 
class  has  been  deprived  by  it  of  a  valuable  and  etfective  means  of 
economic  training.  At  the  same  time  the  abrogation  of  the  system  has 
proxed  to  be  no  saving  to  the  Government,  so  far  at  least  as  this  wiser 
class  of  schools  is  concerned.  Under  the  judicious  guidance  of  the>e 
schools  the  ])upi]s  gratiiieil  their  growing  ambition  and  self  res^ject  by 
purchasing  better  and  more  tasteful  articles  of  clothing  than  the  school 
Mii>pi:e8  afforded  them.  Thus  the  school  issue  of  such  articles  was 
materially  lessened  and  the  school  secured  the  educational  advantages 
of  the  system  with  but  a  nominal  outlay  of  money,  saving  practically 
with  one  hand  what  it  expended  with  the  other. 

Every  consideration  of  economic  and  educational  gain  requires,  there- 
fore, the  reestablishment  of  this  system  under  rules  and  restrictions 
which  will  secure  its  proper  administration.  With  this  object  in  view  I 
am  collecting  full  data  upon  this  question,  so  that  I  may  be  enabled  to 
submit  for  your  consideration  a  definite  and  tried  plan. 

matron's  service. 

Much  stress  has  beeu  laid  by  me  during  the  past  year  upon  eftbrts  to 
improve  the  matron's  service  and  to  secure  for  it  the  recognition  which 
its  importance  and  dignity  demand.  Next  to  the  superintendent  the  ma- 
tron or  school  mother  occupies  the  most  influential  position  in  the  school. 
Her  duties  impose  upon  her  the  direction  and  control  of  the  work  done 
in  every  department  of  domestic  economy,  including  the  dormitories, 
dining  room,  kitchen,  dairy,  laundry,  and  sewing  room.  At  the  same 
time  she  is  directly  responsible  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  girls,  to 
whom  she  holds  very  much  the  same  relation  which  the  disciplinarian 
holds  to  the  boys.  Her  spirit  and  bearing  determine  in  a  large  measure 
the  moral  tone  and  chara<5ter  of  the  girls  and,  through  the  girls,  of  the 
school. 

Great  care  should  therefore  be  exercised  in  their  selection  as  well  as 
in  the  observation  of  their  work  during  the  period  of  probation.  In 
return  the  salary  attached  to  this  position  should  bear  a  just  ratio  to 
the  importance  of  the  work,  so  that  severer  tests  may  be  applied  to 
the  qualifications  of  candidates  and  probationers  and  that  meritorious 
iucu0>6ents  may  be  equitably  rewarded. 
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Thanks  to  tbe  readiness  with  which  agents  and  saperintendenta 
recognize  the  force  of  these  facts,  as  well  as  to  your  own  ready  acqui- 
escence in  my  proi)08itions  in  this  matter,  1  am  able  to  report  iirogress 
for  tbe  past  year  and  am  encouraged  to  anticipate  still  greater  gain  for 
the  current  year. 

Permit  me  to  say  in  this  connection  that  much  gain  would  come  to 
the  Indian  schools  if,  in  tbe  selection  of  dress  goods  and  clothinp^  for  tbe 
children,  the  Indian  office  could  secure  the  services  of  one  or  two  matrons 
in  tbe  school  service.  Their  experience  would  enable  them  to  select 
goods  which  in  pattern,  cut,  and  quality  are  better  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  children  than  is  the  case  now.  Even  waiving  the  fact  that  prob- 
ably more  durable  goods  would  be  selected,  the  small  cost  implied  in 
tbe  traveling  expenses  and  entertainment  of  these  employees  for  the 
purpose  indicated  would  be  more  than  made  up  to  tbe  Government  in 
the  greater  satisfaction  which  the  goods  selected  would  give  to  the  chil- 
dren and  in  tbe  greater  solicitude  which  they  would  consequently 
bring  to  tbe  care  of  their  clothes. 

INDIAN  SCHOOE  EMPLOYEES. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  Indian  achool 
emph>yees.  Out  of  1,391  school  employeeson  September  15  last,  341,  or 
nearly  25  per  cent,  were  Indians.  Among  this  number  there  were  27 
teachers,  27  assistant  matrons,  48  cooks,  9  disciplinarians,  19  watch- 
men, 8  shoemakers,  15  bakers,  51  laundresses,  43  seamstresses,  13  ear 
penters,  27  industrial  teachers,  4  tailors,  10  farmers,  2  nurses,  G  janitors, 
7  engineers,  2  firemen,  5  clerks,  5  teamsters,  4  blacksmiths,  4  laborens 
and  9  in  miscellaneous  positions.  This  number  does  not  include  l(5i> 
Indian  assistants  and  apprentices.  This  is  a  good  showing  both  fur 
the  Indians  and  for  the  Department. 

In  Older  to  enable  the  Department  to  steadily  increase  this  nunilxT 
normal  dashes  for  the  training  of  teachers  have  been  organize<l  at  Car- 
lisle, Ilampton,  Haskell,  and  iSanta  F^.  A  business  department  has 
been  opened  at  Haskell,. and  facilities  for  manual  and  indnstrial  tniui- 
ing  are  being  strengthened  and  increased  throughout  the  service. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  employment  of  young  and  comparatively 
inexperienced  Indians  in  many  cases  challenges  the  exercise  of  patience 
on  the  part  of  superintendents  and  matrons.  Nevertheless,  complaints 
are  very  rare.  Those  concerned  seem  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  eda- 
cational  responsibility  of  the  schools  toward  the  Indians  does  not  end 
with  the  graduation  of  the  latter,  and  that  within  limits  bis  introdnction 
into  a  corps  of  responsible  workers  is  as  serious  a  duty  of  the  school  as 
bis  industrial  and  literary  training  as  a  pupil.  As  a  nmtter  of  coarse, 
tbe  school  must  not  be  permitted  to  suffer  by  these  efforts  to  afford  tlie 
young  Indian  opportunities  for  full  self  emancipation.  He  must  realize 
that  be  is  no  longer  a  pupil,  that  he  has  no  longer  any  claim  upon  tbe 
school  except  in  so  far  as  he  earns  such  claim  by  faithful  and  efficient 
service  and  by  firm  adherence  in  bis  conduct  to  a  high  moral  standard, 
and  that  in  comparison  with  these  considerations  bis  Indian  blood  counts 
for  nothing. 

In  fact,  I  have  lately  made  the  painful  discovery  that  in  some  locali- 
ties the  employment  of  Indians  in  schools  has  worked  injuiy  tbrongh 
a  very  natural  neglect  of  local  conditions  on  the  part  of  officials  wlio 
determine  the  salaries  attached  to  positions.  Thus  it  has  bapi)ened 
that  in  some  locidities  the  schools  pay  for  certain  kinds  of  work  con- 
siderably more  than  similar  work  commands  among  the  white  isettlers 
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of  the  viciDity.  The  natoi-al  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  is 
that  many  Indians  who  fail  to  find  employment  in  the  schools  or  on  the 
agencies  will  refose  to  accept  work  on  the  farms  and  in  workshops  in 
the  vicinity  and  will  prefer  idleness  to  accepting  less  pay.  In  making 
Q|>  lists  of  positions  and  salaries  superintendents  and  agents  should 
be  careful  to  avoid  this  serious  error. 

DORMITORY  AND  DININO  ROOM. 

The  dormitory  and  mess  are  so  closely  c<mnected  with  the  most  inti- 
mate necessities  of  daily  life  that  their  influence  not  only  on  the  child's 
physical  well-being  and  contentment  but  upon  the  direction  of  his 
very  character  and  moral  attitude  can  not  well  be  overestimated.  Yet 
both  these  important  educational  factors  have  been  strangely  neglected 
in  a  number  of  schools^  not  only  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings 
bat  in  their  daily  management. 

As  a  rule  the  requirements  of  cleanliness  in  these  departments  are 
fairly  well  observed;  but  there  is  found  in  a  number  of  instances  a 
serious  lack  of  cheeriness  and  watchfulness  in  their  treatment.  Dor- 
mitories and  dining  rooms  are  found  devoid  of  every  trace  of  orna- 
mentation. Kot  a  picture  or  spray  of  flowers  or  grass  relieves  the 
oppressing  fact  that  they  are  mere  animal  sleeping  and  eating  places. 

It  is  ditticnlt  to  make  definite  suggestions  in  these  matters  because 
of  the  vast  differences  in  local  environment,  and  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible for  obvious  reasons  to  enforce  rules  on  these  subjects;  but  it  is 
imperative  for  the  deeper  success  of  the  schools,  in  efforts  to  eradicate 
barbarous  boorishness  from  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  children,  that 
much  thought  should  be  given  to  the  treatment  of  dining  rooms  and 
dormitories. 

Mere  surface  order  is  not  enough.  There  should  be  genuine  respect 
and  affection  for  these  places  on  the  children's  part.  They  should 
genuinely  desire  to  keep  them  clean  and  to  make  them  cheery.  Nor  is 
mere  8Ui)ervi8ory  watchfulness  sufticient,  but  in  tbe  dormitory  and  at 
the  mess  table  the  ]>resence  and  example  of  respected  and  beloved 
employees  who  share  dormitory  and  table,  or  at  least  mess  room,  with 
the  children  is  indispensable  for  full  success. 

It  is  a  real  joy  to  visit  these  deiiartmeuts  in  a  school  whose  employees 
have  gotten  near  enough  to  the  children  to  recognize  the  force  of  these 
considerations.  The  heart  is  filled  with  gratitude  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  unselfish  devotion  that  conies  to  these  noble  natures  who  have 
learned  to  esteem  inner  humanity  as  superior  to  all  matters  of  external 
distinction. 

Some  trusted  employee  sleeps  in  the  children's  dormitory  in  a  place 
partitioned  off  by  curtains,  or  at  least  in  a  communicating  room  to 
which  in  case  of  need  every  child  has  easy  access.  Pictures  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  walls  and  direct  the  children's  thoughts  to  pleasing  and 
elevating  subjects.  The  treatment  of  furniture,  window  curtains, 
and  beds  invites  respect  and  imparts  to  the  room  an  atmosphere  of 
cheerful  comfort. 

Similarly  in  the  dining  room  the  employees  have  joined  the  children 
either  at  separate  tables  or  conveniently  distributed  among  tl.em.  In 
some  instances  boys  and  girls  are  seated  at  the  several  tables,  large 
and  small  at  the  same  table,  making  the  hnpression  of  a  number  of 
femilies  eating  in  the  same  room.  Here,  too,  suitable  pictures  on  the 
walls,  sprays  of  flowers  or  grass  on  the  tables,  and  other  devices  give 
the  room  an  air  of  simple  and  sincere,  refinement  which  pleases  and 
elevates  the  minds  of  the  children. 
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Many  utterances  made  to  me  by  agents,  snperintendentSy  matrons 
and  other  employees  daring  my  visits  at  schools  and  dnring  the  ses 
aions  of  tiie  soinmer  institates  encourage  me  in  the  belief  that  then 
is  reason  to  hope  for  steady  improvement  in  these  matters  throughout 
the  service. 

INDIAN  SERVICE  INSTITUTES. 

The  Indian  service  institutes  held  during  the  summer  of  1894  ha< 
exercised  such  beneficial  influence  upon  the  work  of  the  schools  that  ] 
was  requested  by  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  arrang< 
for  a  series  of  similar  meetings  to  be  held  during  the  summer  of  1895 
Sioux  City,  Tacoma,  and  El  i^no  were  chosen  as  the  places  of  meeting 

The  Sioux  City  meeting  was  held  during  the  week  of  July  1-6,  ai 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  haU,  the  Tacoma  meeting  dar 
ing  the  week  of  July  22-27  at  the  First  Congregational  Church,  an^ 
the  EI  Beno  meeting  during  the  week  of  August  5-10  at  the  opers 
house  of  the  city,  hospitably  offered  for  this  purpose  by  the  citizens 
The  meetings  were  attended  by  nearly  600,  or  fully  one-third  of  the 
entire  force  of  school  employees.  At  the  same  time  a  number  of  mis 
sionaries  and  philanthropists  interested  in  the  Indian  school  work  took 
part  in  the  meetings  and  assisted  in  the  discussions.  The  press  Air 
nishef'  flill  reports  of  the  proceedings  and  thereby  stimulated  much  pop- 
ular interest  in  the  problems  of  Indian  education,  diffusing  much  intbr 
mation  and  dissipating  much  ungenerous  prejudice.  In  all  these  cities 
representatives  of  the  civil  and  educational  authorities  welcomed  the 
delegates,  and  members  of  the  clergy  assisted  at  the  opening  and  closing 
exercises. 

A  most  gratifying  feature  of  the  meetings  is  to  be  found  in  the 
increased  attention  paid  them  by  the  Indian  agents  and  by  the  helpful, 
active  interest  with  which  they  assisted  in  the  proceedings.  Much  of 
the  success  of  the  institutes  is  due  to  the  generous  activity  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  the  permanent  influence  of  the  proceedings  upon  the 
service  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  personal  concern  manifested  by 
them. 

Much  encouragement,  too,  came  to  the  institutes  firom  the  presence 
of  Inspector  McLaughlin  and  from  inspiring  remarks  addressed  to  the 
Sioux  City  meeting  by  Hon.  J.  A.  Pickler,  to  whose  earnest  advocacy 
in  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  the  Indian  school  service  is 
deeply  indebted. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  programmes  care  was  taken  to  leave  ampl^ 
time  for  discussion,  in  order  to  give  each  member  full  opportunity  to  cou- 
tribute  the  results  of  his  experience  or  to  seek  help  in  the  solution  of 
his  difBculties.  These  discussions  proved  exceedingly  interesting  a»d 
valuable.  They  secured  to  each  participant  the  gratification  of  active 
cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  institute;  they  afforded  him  proof  tbat 
no  phase  of  the  service  is  trivial,  and  that  the  work  of  each  employee 
has  a  wider  scope  than  his  position,  his  school,  or  his  reservation. 

A  noticeable  gain  over  the  work  of  the  institutes  of  1894  lies  in  tbe 
fact  that  the  institutes  of  this  year  were  practically  self-directive. 
While  in  1894  the  institutes  were  during  the  entire  period  of  the  aes- 
sions  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  superintendent  and  tbe 
supervisors  of  Indian  schools,  this  year  they  carried  on  their  busi- 
ness under  the  exclusive  direction  of  officers  practically  of  their  own 
selection.  This  imparted  to  the  proceedings  the  deeper  intensitv  and 
dignity  that  come  of  feelings  of  autonomy.  Probably  as  a  result  oi  tlii^ 
there  was  an  entire  absence  of  manifestations  of  rivalry  among  the  dif* 
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ferent  kinds  of  schools,  which  had  occasioned  no  little  anxiety  daring 
the  sessions  of  18d4.  Instead  there  were  many  evidences  of  a  sin- 
cere desire  on  the  part  of  all  speakers,  both  in  the  papers  and  discus- 
Bious,  to  respect  the  feelings  of  all  concerned  and  to  throw  light  in  their 
remarks  upon  the  problems  of  Indian  education  as  a  common  concern 
in  which  all  were  eqnally  interested  and  in  the  solntion  of  which  all 
had  an  equally  important  share. 

The  accompanying  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  institutes, 
to^rether  with  a  number  of  papers  read  at  the  meetings,  will  speak  more 
hi  jrbly  for  the  value  of  these  gatherings  than  any  words  of  mine  conld  do. 

Permit  me  at  this  time  to  thank  you  for  the  kindly  support  that  you 
have  given  me  in  my  work. 

Eespectfully,  W.  N.  Hailmann, 

Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 

The  CoaiMissioNER  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT    OF    SCHOOL    AT    FORT    MOJAVE,  ARIZ. 

Fort  Mojavk,  Ariz.,  Jnljf  4, 1896, 

Sir:  I  hare  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  my  iifth  annual  report  concerning  the 
condition  of  affairs  at  the  Fort  Mqjave  Indian  training  school  nn<Ier  my  charge. 

Inheritance. — Five  years  of  nnin.terrupted  work  among  these  Mojave  Indians  devel- 
opfl  the  fact  that  onr  school  children  have  inherited  many  very  undesirable  qualities, 
which  seem  to  lie  firmly  rooted  in  their  natures  and  which  will  require  years  of  laith- 
fnl,  earnest  effort  to  eradicate.  What  virtues  they  possess  are  ot  the  negative  order. 
If  they  do  not  break  certain  of  the  commandments  it  is  beoauHe  of  their  inertia,  not 
because  of  any  conscientious  scruples  against  breaking  them.  They  are  bom  thieves. 
Their  parents  laugh  at  them  when  they  are  successful  and  only  chide  when  they 
are  detected.  The  only  property  that  is  safe  is  that  which  belongs  to  the  party  of 
whom  the  Indian  is  afraid.  They  are  very  reliable  and  faithful  liars.  They  are  also 
very  clannish,  and  will  lie  for  each  other  to  any  extent  when  they  are  pretty  sure 
they  will  not  be  caught.  When  one  is  proven  a  liar,  however,  he  does  not  rest  until 
all  his  clan  are  punished  equally  with  himself. 

Their  utter  nonchalance  and  sang-froid  is  magnificent;  their  complete  indiffer- 
ence, superb.  Seldom  openly  hostile,  yet  a  weak  or  timid  teaeher  can  accomplish 
nothing  because  the  dusky  pupil  treats  her  advice  and  admonitions  with  silent  but 
most  effective  indifference  and  contempt.  Fhey  are  singularly  fY«e  from  all  laudable 
ambition.  They  do  not  care  to  excel,  partly  becanse  they  do  not  see  any  good  to 
come  from  it,  )>artly  becanse  of  their  indolence,  and  partly  because  the  person  who 
leads  is  made  the  target  for  the  jibes  and  jokes  of  all  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  If  tiiey 
have  aspirations  it  is  toward  mediocrity,  that  safe  qiiddle  state  where  they  can  not 
be  punished  for  accomplishing  nothing  nor  laughed  at  for  par  exctllmct.  The  above 
remarks  are  true  of  the  great  majority  of  the  children. 

These  qualities  make  teaching  extremely  difficult  and  trying.  The  bold,  bad, 
active,  and  ambitious  child  can  be  corrected  and  his  natural  impulses  stimulated 
and  guided.  Nothing  pleases  a  teacher  more  than  quick  response  to  appeal  or  admo- 
nition. Nonchalance  is  contempt,  and  it  takes  a  brave,  well-balanced  nature  to 
quietly  overlook  such  insults  and  continue  striving  to  create  interest  and  ambition 
in  a  mummy. 

That  this  is  done,  and  that  onr  school  is  as  far  advanced  as  any  other  in  the  country, 
but  goes  to  prove  that  our  corps  of  teachers  and  employees  is  not  excelled. 

Kindergarten. — A  kindergarten  was  started  in  the  school  last  September  and  has 
continn^  throughout  the  year  with  increasing  success.  The  voung  Mojave  Indians 
are  extremelv  shy  and  bashful.  Put  in  the  same  classes  with  older  and  more  advanced 
children  ana  a  whole  year  passes  withont  the  smaller  children  accomplishing  any- 
thing. Fifteen  or  twenty  of  them,  of  the  same  age  and  stage  of  advancement,  pat  in 
a  room  together  are  like  a  flock  of  chickens.  The  kindergartener  is  the  mother  hen. 
She  is  trim  and  neat,  and  kind  and  lovable,  of  course.  Biddy  says  "Cluck  I  clack  V* 
and  all  the  little  brood  come  running,  eager  and  excited,  at  once.  Such  small  nnd 
insignificant  things  amuse  and  interest  and  instnict  them.  Unoonsciously  and  with- 
ont effort  they  are  repeating  the  words  of  the  new  language  they  hear,  parrot-like 
at  first,  but  gradually,  and  still  without  effort,  attaching  significance  to  unmeanin;^ 
symbols.  Time  passes  and  they  have  learned  twenty  words  and  can  use  them  in 
hentences.  They  are  flushed  with  victory.  Their  little  hearts  bnm  with  pride. 
Proudly  they  show  off  their  newly  acquired  accomplishments  and  repetition  makes 
it  easy  and  unembarassing.  Eager  for  new  worlds  to  conqner  they  *'play "  banler 
than  ever,  and  soon  a  vocabulary  is  started — the  most  difficult  part  of  the  teachinf^ 
of  the  Indian  children.  They  are  taught  by  the  <*  natural  method."  It  is  play,  not 
work.    No  effort  on  their  part  is  required. 

^  taedif- 
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Indiiftrial  work. — The  work  in  the  shops— blacksmith  and  carpenter— in  the  sew- 
ing room,  cooking  room,  and  on  the  farm  has  been  excellent  and  prodnctive  of 
good  resnlts.  The  employees  in  charge  of  these  branches  have  been  faithful  and 
painstaking. 

The  farm  has  been  especially  productive.  This  school  has  the  only  good  farm  in 
the  valley.  Others  have  tried  to  furm,  bnt  have  always  failed.  We  have  60  acres 
in  cultivation,  abont  40  in  alfalfa.  We  buy  our  beef  on  the  hoof  and  fatten  it  with 
the  hay  and  fodder  we  raise.  The  school  has  5  horses  and  14  cattle,  which  are  all 
fed  from  farm  produce.  The  farm  not  only  pays  its  way  but  gives  invaluable  train- 
ing to  the  pupils. 

yiniimary  work. — ^Nothing  is  being  done  outside  of  the  school  for  these  Indians  in 
a  missionary  sense.  Here  is  a  good  field  for  systematic  effort  in  that  line.  I  have 
always  noticed,  however,  that  those  who  are  the  most  deserving  are  the  ones  who  are 
"  left  out  in  the  cold ''  to  the  last.  This  is  true  morally  as  well  as  financially.  The 
Indians  who  most  strenuously  object  to  education  are  the  first  who  get  schools. 
Those  Indians  who  beg  to  be  let  alone  and  who  wish  to  work  out  their  own  salvation 
are' soon  crowded  by  andesired  sympathizers  and  *'  helpers.'' 

Hnalapai  and  Sapai  Indians. — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  reports  from  the 
teacher  of  the  Supai  day  school  and  the  field  patron  of  the  Hnalapai  Indians,  who 
has  also  been  conducting  a  school.  Not  having  been  instructed  to  visit  either  of 
these  schools  during  the  year  I  am  unable  to  make  a  personal  report. 

In  eonelnrion — ^The  vear  inst  ended  has  been  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of 
the  school.  The  children  have  made  most  excellent  advancement.  They  have  been 
contented  and  willing  to  stay  in  school.  We  have  had  but  6  runaways,  all  of  whom 
were  returned.  Our  highest  enrollment  was  156;  the  greatest  average  for  any  one 
month,  154,  and  the  yearly  average,  148.  There  have  been  no  deaths  and  very  little 
sickness.  The  old  Indians  are  giudually,  but  no  less  surely,  losing  their  indifference 
and  repugnance  for  the  school.  They  bring  their  children  to  school  with  little 
effort  on  my  part.  They  dress  better  than  formerly,  and  desire  to.  The  surrounding 
white  community  appreciate  our  efforts,  realize  the  good  the  school  is  doing  and 
encourage  us  in  various  ways.  The  future  for  the  school  looks  bright  and  hopeful, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  outlook  after  the  first  year  or  two. 

The  employees  have  been  faithful  and  earnest,  bearing  their  burdens  without 
grumbling,  showing  synmathy  with  each  other's  labors  and  hiding  their  own  little 
discontents  so  that  complete  harmony  might  reign.  My  appreciation  is  shown  by 
reappointing  every  employee. 

Never  be&re  have  my  accounts  been  so  promptly  adjudicated.  When  one  can 
receive  notice  of  the  examination  of  his  casn  and  property  accounts  within  thirty 
days  of  their  rendering,  then  we  realize  that  the  office  at  Washington  has  got 
matters  down  to  the  exactness  of  a  science,  and  we  appreciate  the  fact  more  than 
words  can  tell. 

Very  respectfully,  8.  M.  McCowan, 

Superintenkdent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Bbport  of  Field  Matron  among  Hualapais. 

Hackbbrrt,  Abiz.,  July  1, 1896. 

Bat :  The  Hnslapai  IndiUM  number  about  700.  In  the  paat  year  there  have  been  less  than  'ZO  deaths 
tn  the  tribe.  One-third  of  the  deaths  were  caused  by  lune  trouble.  One-third  of  the  deaths  were 
those  of  infants.  One  death  wns  caused  by  accident,  the  others  were  of  various  causes.  There  Iiave 
been  75  births.    For  the  most  part  the  children  are  healthy. 

More  than  30O  of  the  men  have  had  steady  work  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve.  The  wages  p^id 
to  the  Indians  were  the  same  ns  paid  to  white  men.  Several  of  the  Indians  own  a  few  cattle.  One 
man  has  saved  $300.  Many  of  the  Indians  are  employed  in  mines.  Others  are  employed  by  oatUe 
men.  Three  of  the  Hnalapai  men  and  three  of  the  Hualapai  women  have  been  with  Bamum  and 
Bailev*s  show.  A  number  of  the  women  have  learned  to  do  simple  housework.  They  are  employed 
by  white  women. 

A  small  school  has  been  established  among  the  Hoalapais  by  the  Massachusetts  Indian  Associa- 
tion, the  average  attendance  the  past  year  being  15.  The  children  are  eager  and  willing  to  lef^m. 
The  school  has  had  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  Indians  who  live  near  it.  The  most  hopenil  feature 
is,  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  tribe  want  to  Uve  like  white  people.  They  say  ft  is  the  only 
right  way  to  Uve.  The  great  drawbacks  to  their  advancement  is  their  fondness  for  liquor  an<l 
gambling. 

„  „  ,,  ^  F.  S.  Calfbb,  Fi4ld  Matron. 

8.  M.  McCowAK. 
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Report  of  School  among  Supais. 

SUPAI  AoENCV,  Ariz..  Jvnt  SO,  1896. 

SiB:  1  bwewith  Babmit  my  first  annual  re|>ort  of  Snpai  day  school. 

Location.— Sapol  day  school  is  located  about  100  mfles  north  of  Williams.  Arls.,  in  the  box  oanjon 
of  (^taract  RiTor,  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado  River.  It  is  about  15  miles  from  the  school  to  the  Graad 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  which  is  one  of  the  grandest  oljects  of  natural  scenery  in  the  world. 

Condition.— Then :  Mrs.  Bauer  and  I  were  ordered  to  report  to  you  Inst  March  for  work  among  thr 
Yava  Snpais  in  this  day  achool.  We  found  that  nothing,  in  an  educational  way  had  ever  been  don^ 
for  theso  children.  They  were  decidedly  raw  material.  Their  covering  consisted  of  a  mixtore  •( 
grease,  mescal  juice,  and  other  filth,  fearrully  and  wonderfully  combined.  A  chemist  who  oonU  hare 
made  an  analysis  of  the  fngredlenta  would  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  acientific  world. 
Now:  The  children  are  in  school,  well  dressed,  cleanly,  mannerly,  learning,  and  much  interested  iu 
tlioir  studies. 

Plan  of  work.— The  work  is,  of  course,  primary  in  its  character,  and  embraces  reading,  writins 
ortlio;;raphy,  geography,  nmnbers,  vocal  music,  langnago,  gymnastics,  and  iDdnstrial  training.  Our 
airo  in  all  work,  whether  in  the  schoolroom,  on  the  playground,  or  in  tJie  indostrlal  classes,  is  tosab- 
ordinaie  all  else  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Englisu  language  by  our  pupils.  We  are  anxious  and 
striving  that  they  may  express  themselves  in  correct  English  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Sanitary.— The  health  of  our  pupils  has  been  excellent.  The  climate  and  soenery  are  said  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  world,  but  we  have  tried  to  assist  these  natural  advantiiges  by  physical  cmltiire. 

Inflnenae  on  the  tribe.— Chief  Nav%io,  with  tlie  rest  of  his  tribe,  was  very  suspicious  o€  our  proposed 
school,  and  it  took  great  patience  and  much  argument  to  convince  him  and  the  older  people  that  oar 
purpoMcs  were  friendly  and  for  the  good  of  the  Indians.  They  seem  to  have  accepted  the  sitnatioo. 
and  are  kindly  disposed  at  present.  Already  a  dispoeitton  to  live  more  cleanly  and  4ftess  better  i« 
notioesble  among  tne  older  Indians. 

Prospeots.— During  the  comins  year  the  Government  contemplates  improyements  here.  Theae, 
together  with  what  will  be  provided,  will  place  us  in  a  condition  to  perform  eflbotive  work  in  numy 
ways  that  were  impossible  in  the  preliminary  operations. 

In  ooBolnsioa.— I  appreciate  the  cordial  relations  existing  between  this  school  and  Vort  McjjaTS,  for 
which  it  should,  later  on,  fumiah  pupils.  Mrs.  Bauer,  who  lias  been  my  able  and  valuAble  assistant, 
unites  with  me  in  pleasant  acknowledgment  of  the  many  courtesies  received  since  we  assumed  dntiet 
under  your  supervision. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

K.  C.  Baxtbs,  fteofcfr. 

8.  M.  McCowAM, 

SuperinteniUnt  Fort  Mcjavt  Sekool. 


REPORT  OP  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  YUM4,  ARIZ. 

Fort  Yuma  School,  July  6, 1895, 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  anhmit  herewith  my  ninth  annual  report  for  this  eobool' 

The  progress  hy  the  pupils  in  schoolroom  and  industrial  work  during  tlie  year  has 
been  very  satisfactory.  I  am  pleased  to  report  an  increase  of  interest  noticeable 
among  the  pupils  for  the  work  in  the  several  departments. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  149,  two-thirds  of  this  number  being 
boys  aged  from  6  to  16;  one-third  girls,  ages  from  6  to  14. 

Comparatively  speaking  there  has  been  no  trouble  caused  by  children  playing 
truant.  Doubtless  the  presence  of  an  efficient  police  force,  which  is  always  avail- 
able to  return  them,  acts  as  a  restraint.  It  seems  strange  that  it  should  be  necessary 
to  employ  force  to  return  a  child  to  school.  Parents,  however,  manifest  supreme 
indifference  as  to  the  future  benefits  from  an  education,  and  I  fear  many  of  the 
children  who  attend  regularly  would  remain  away  if  it  were  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  father  or  mother. 

The  progress  made  by  some  of  the  pupils  is  deserving  of  praise  and  gives  promise 
of  a  possibility  of  greater  and  permanent  improvement. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  express  regret  that  no  enconragement  is  offered  the 
pupils  after  graduation.  The  field  of  labor  here  being  ciroumsoribed,  thev  of 
necessity  return  to  the  reservation,  and  retrogression  can  not  be  attributed  to  lack 
of  education.  Neither  is  it  wholly  the  fault  of  the  individual ;  necessity  forces  him  to 
it,  the  needs  of  the  body  acting  aa  a  powerful  factor  in  this  retrograde  movement. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  repairing  school  building  has  been  done  by  the 
can*®nter  and  six  apprentices,  who  display  marked  aptitude  in  the  use  of  tools.  Id 
addition  to  work  on  buildings  the  boys  have  made  several  articles  for  household  use 
for  some  of  their  relatives  and  have  assisted  in  the  building  of  several  dwellings  for 
Indians.  Being  able  to  hang  doors  and  w  indows,  their  services  are  in  demand  daring 
such  time  as  can  be  spared  from  their  school  work.  The  Indians  attach  great  valne 
ti»  this  branch  of  industry. 

The  shoe  shop  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  workman,  who  instructs  six  apprentice 
boys,  and  their  combined  labor  furnishes  the  necessary  footwear  for  the  school ;  also 
the  repairing  of  shoes  and  harness  is  accomplished  by  them,  the  more  advanced 
pupils  being  able  to  cut  out  and  finish  shoes  iu  a  creditable  manner  without  the 
teacher's  a!u<i8tance. 

The  industrial  teacher  has  under  his  supervision  anumber  of  boys  who  are  emploYed 
constantly  in  looking  after  the  school  stock,  wagons,  etc.,  cleaning  grounds,  making 
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roads,  and  varions  kindn  of  work.  A  number  of  the  boys  have  been  occnpied  in 
painting  the  school  bnildiDgs.  The  industrial  feature  of  the  school  not  only  saves 
considerable  expense  but  is  deemed  of  ^eat  importance  in  the  training  of  the  Indian 
jonth. 

The  sewing;  room  has  proved  a  great  snccess.  The  girls  learn  to  ont  and  make  their 
wearing  apparel,  manifesting  ^reat  interest  in  the  work  assigned  them.  Their  spec- 
imens of  needlework,  crocheting,  and  embroidering  are  very  creditable,  and  many 
of  them  display  evidences  of  some  artistic  taste.  In  the  kitchen  a  number  of  the 
^rls  have  ac(|uired  a  knowledge  of  household  duties.  Special  care  was  taken  to 
ioHtill  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  importance  of  habits  of  cleanliness  in  the  prep- 
arai  ion  of  food.  In  the  work  of  the  several  departments  under  charge  of  the  matron 
their  assistance  has  been  cheerfully  rendered.  The  laundry  has  furnished  employ- 
ment to  several  girls  who  have  received  the  necessary  instruction  in  the  care  of 
clothing. 

I  have  tried  to  conduct  the  industrial  work  in  the  several  departments  in  sueh  a 
way  as  to  obtain  the  best  practical  results,  a  division  of  tasks  among  the  grades 
being  the  rule,  due  attention  being  paid  to  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  pupils. 

Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  every  respect  to  keep  the  buildings  clean,  dormi* 
tories  well  ventilated,  and  remove  everything  tending  to  create  disease.  The  per- 
sonal habits  of  the  pupils  have  also  receiv^  attention,  weekly  bathing  being  an 
invariable  mle.  llie  sanitary  condition  of  this  school  has  been  good.  Our  advan- 
tage in  this  regard  may  be  attributed  to  the  location  of  the  school  buildings,  which 
are  on  a  high,  stony  hill,  where  the  drainage  is  most  excellent. 

As  shown  by  the  report,  this  school  is  certainly  in  an  encouraging  condition.    I 
most  thank  the  Department  for  the  many  courtesies  extended,  and  for  the  kind  coop- 
eration which  has  enabled  me  to  make  the  scholastic  year  Jnst  ended  a  successful  one. 
Very  respectfully, 

Mabt  O'Nbil,  Superintendent, 

The  COMMI8SION£B  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  KEAMS  CANYON,  ARIZ. 

Keams  Canyon,  Ariz.,  Jugust  19, 1895,  . 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  Moqui  industrial  school 
and  the  Moqni  Indians. 

The  school  is  about  75  miles  due  north  from  Holbrook,  the  railway  station.  It  is 
in  a  narrow  canyon,  where  a  number  of  springs  issue  from  either  side., 

The  Moqni  Indians  occupy  the  central  portion  of  the  reservation  from  east  to  west. 
TLere  are  seven  villages  built  on  the  terminal  points  of  three  high  mesas — three  on 
each  of  the  first  and  second  from  the  east  and  Oreiba  on  the  third  or  western  mesa. 
Tbey  farm  the  adjacent  valleys  and  sand  hills,  and  have  terraced  gardens,  where  the 
springs  are.  They  raise  com,  beans,  watermelons,  squashes,  pumpkins,  and  garden 
vegetables  with  fair  success. 

Hooaei. — About  20  houses  were  roofed  and  floored  during  the  year,  and  the  Indians 
cooipleteil  the  walls  of  about  the  same  number.  The  people  who  have  the  new  houses 
were  furnished  with  stoves,  bedsteads,  dishes,  and  some  with  chairs.  During  the 
summer  many  live  in  their  houses  all  the  time,  while  others  live  in  them  when  con- 
venient.   A  few  live  in  the  houses  in  the  valley  during  the  whole  year. 

Went.— Three  new  wells  were  dug  during  the  year,  and  are  now  furnishing  water. 

Oreijba  diffloolty. — The  Oreiba  disturbance  was  the  result  of  opposition  to  schools  and 
American  customs.  The  village  has  two  factions,  one  in  favor  and  the  other  opposed 
to  schools.  Those  opposed  to  schools  took  the  fields  at  Moencopie  from  the  possessors 
"^no  favored  the  scuools,  hence  the  arrest  of  the  Oreibas.  The  opposition  is  now 
powerless,  and  in  a  few  years  will  disappear  if  the  leaders  are  not  returned  too  soon. 

Hav^joea. — The  Navajoes  occupy  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  reserva- 
tion, and  this  keeps  up  strife  between  them  and  the  Moquis  continually. 

Behools. — The  Moqni  industrial  school  enrolled  108  pupils  during  the  year.  The 
lu>ge8t  number  enrolled  at  any  time  was  91  \  at  this  time  a  nuinber  were  refused 
Omittance  for  want  of  room. 

fbe  boys  and  girls  were  detailed  the  first  of  every  month,  and  continued  during 
toe  month  at  the  same  work  where  practicable.    The  new  building  offered  the  boys 

ft  chance  to  earn  some  money.    These  pupils  are  generally  ready  to  earn  something, 

*^^  M^any  of  them  miide  good  use  of  what  they  earned. 
Changes  of  teachers  in  both  schoolrooms  during  the  year  interfered  with  the 

^Tk'  ^^^  made  it  less  effective  than  it  would  have  been, 
fne  h(;alth  of  the  school  was  fair,  not  a  case  proving  fatal. 

.The  bnildings  are  old  and  not  adapted,  hence  a  new  building  was  erected  for  a 

SiLiS?  ^^'initoi^  and  dining  room.    This  improves  things,  but  other  buildings  are 
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Two  day  schools  were  successfully  maintained.  The  Oreiba  day  school  was  in 
ohari^e  of  the  same  teacher  all  the  year  aud  was  noted  for  its  regular  attendance. 
At  the  Polacca  dtiy  Kchool  the  teacher  was  changed  in  January.  The  attendance 
here  was  ii regular,  but  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  it  improved  very  much. 

Kisdons.— Kev.  H.  R.  Voth  has  ciiarge  at  Oreiba,  and  Mr.  Curtis  P.  Coe  was  nt  tlio 
second  mesa  until  the  beginniug  of  March,  when  he  left  to  take  up  similar  work  io 
Alaska. 

I  acknowledge  my  indebt^uess  to  Lieut.  E.  H.  Plnmmer  and  Maj.  Constant  Wil- 
liams, acting  agt^nts  for  tht)  Navajoes  for  the  support  they  gave  me,  and  to  Thomas 
y.  Keam,  who  helped  to  pi^rsuaile  and  bring  the  children  int^  school.  I  am  nlso 
indel)ied  to  Rev.  H.  R.  Voth  for  assistance  with  hostile  Oreibas,  aud  to  Curtis  P. 
Coe  with  the  second-mesa  people. 

My  gratitude  is  due  the  Department  for  its  prompt  action  in  the  Oreiba  trouble 
and  support  in  other  matters,  ail  of  which  made  my  labors  much  more  elfective  «ud 
pleasant. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Samuel  L.  Hgrtzoo,  Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PHCENIX,  ARfZ. 

PncENix,  Ariz.,  September  14, 1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  brief  report  for  liscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1895. 

Active  work  was  resumed  on  September  1,  with  all  pupils  belonging  to  school 
present.  In  addition  to  our  regular  number  about  250  chihlreu  a|>plie<l  lor  uiliulsMion 
and  were  refused  by  reason  of  lack  of  accommodations  as  well  as  inadequate 
appropriation. 

ITie  average  attendance  for  the  y«»ar  has  been  157,  with  an  enrollment  of  202.  We 
have  had  but  few  deHertions  and  jiractically  no  dissatisfaction.  Our  school  stands 
well  among  the  Indians  which,  together  with,  the  strong  support  giveu  by  Agent  J. 
Roe  Young,  enables  us  to  govern  the  school  with  but  little  irii-tiou. 

The  same  conditions  exist  this  year  as  last,  other  than  wo  have  pushed  the  eating 
system,  aud  placed  100  boys  and  girls  iu  families  at  fair  wages. 

Great  gain  has  been  made  in  English  speaking  as  well  as  in  literary  and  mannal 
work. 

Our  school  farm  has  been  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  four  crops  of  alfalfa  hay  cut 
and  stacked,  besides  one  crop  which  was  thrashed  yielding  4,000  pounds  of  seed. 
All  kinds  of  garden  vegetaMes,  fruits,  etc,  were  raised,  which  has  assisted  the  school 
cook  greatly  in  varying  the  bill  of  fare. 

The  cattle  and  swine  are  gradually  increasing  in  numbers,  and  are  as  fine  bred  as 
the  country  affords.  Our  cows  furnish  abundance  of  milk;  chickens,  quantities  of 
eggs;  and  swine,  fresh  pork.  Altogether  our  farm  is  the  source  of  great  revenue  in 
the  way  of  giving  pupils  additional  food  to  that  of  the  regular  rations  prescribed 
by  regulations,  as  well  showing  good  results  from  pupils'  labor. . 

Our  employees  have  gotten  along  nicely  toj^ether,  aud  have  been  faithful,  willing, 
and  earnest  in  the  work  assigned  them,  and  instead  of  waiting  to  be  told  what  to 
do,  have  endeavored  to  anticipate  the  wishes  of  the  management.  With  such  a 
force  of  employees  good  work  has  been  accomplished. 

The  buildings  are  in  good  repair,  with  the  exception  of  laundry  and  bam,  which 
were  erected  for  temporary  use  and  have  poorly  served  the  purpose  intended.  Our 
new  buildings  and  improvements,  consisting  of  boys' dormitory,  employees'  quarters 
(small  cottage),  hospital,  office,  blacksmith,  wagon,  tailor,  and  harness  shops, 
kitchen,  etc.,  are  completed,  enabling  us  to  accommodate  about  30(^pupils  this  year. 

Health  of  school  has  been  exceptioually  good.  No  deaths  and  hut  little  serious 
illness. 

Pupils  have  been  happy,  cheerful,  and  contented.  They  are  good  workers,  honor- 
able and  willing,  and  really  desire  to  live  as  "good  white  people."  A  great  numl>er 
of  our  pupils  have  ])urcha8ed  sewing  machines,  bedsteads,  aud  general  household 
goods^  with  money  earned  "  working  out."  They  have  sent  same  to  their  parents  on 
the  reservation  aud  thus  endeavored  to  be  of  benefit  to  tin  old  people  at  homo. 

Altogether  the  school  has  made  great  progress,  not  only  assisting  the  Indians,  old 
and  young,  but  in  molding  ]mblic  opinion  to  the  effect  that  an  Indian  is  a  human 
being  and  capable  of  performing  work  alongside  of  the  whites. 

Thanking  the  Indian  Office  for  prompt  action  iu  all  matters  pertaining  to  this 
school,  I  remain. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Harwoop  Bavl,  SuperinitndenU 

The  Co.MittiswoxER  of  India>*  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  GREENVILLE,  CAL. 

Greenville  Indian  School, 

Pluma%  County,  Cal.,  July  6, 1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  enbrnit  my  second  annnal  report  of  the  Greenville  Indian 
boarding  school  for  the  year  ending  .hiue  30,  1895. 

The  progress  made  iu  the  school  has  been  very  gratifying.  Many  pupi  Is  have  taken 
np  language,  composition,  arithmetic,  geography,  et<j.,  and  have  stea<lily  advanced. 

On  the  last  day  of  school  the  chihlri'n  gave  a  little  exhibition,  which  was  a  sur- 
prise to  thobe  who  donbt  the  ability  of  Indian  children  to  learn. 

The  school  has  been  mere  easily  managed  this  year  than  last,  and  the  pnpils  have 
been  more  contented.-  There  have  l>een  only  two  runaways,  and  they  were  gone  only 
a  few  days. 

Although  we  have  no  other  means  of  obtaining  pupils  than  moral  suasion,  the 
Bcbool  has  been  fnll  meet  of  the  year,  and,  in  fact,  we  had  to  refuse  admittance  t-o 
some  for  lack  of  accommodation. 

The  Indian  fathers  are  becoming  more  willing  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and 
for  that  reason,  and  othets,  it  is  greatly  desired  that  the  Government  take  fnll  charge 
of  the  school  and  put  up  larger  buihlings,  so  that  the  children  of  the  live  little  val- 
leys within  a  radins  of  30  miles  may  be  provided  fur. 

The  health  of  the  children  has  been  remarkable.  We  have  had  but  one  case  of 
serious  illueiis — that  of  a  girl  of  11  wlio  had  an  intermittent  fever,  llie  doctor  said 
it  was  not  at  all  dangerous  if  properly  treated,  but  ajraiust  his  orders  and  our 
wishes '1  he  'Child  was  taken  to  a  camp  bv  her  parentn  and  died  there  not  a  week  later. 
Strange  to  say  her  death  caused  very  fittle  nneasiness  among  the  parents  of  other 
children  in  the  school,  and  none  were  withdrawn  on  that  account.  This  one  fact  is 
very  encouragins — denoting  as  it  does  a  dying  out  of  superstitious  fears. 

The  Womens'  National  Indian  Association  has  added  a  new  wing  to  the  dormitory 
for  the  use  of  the  employees,  and  for  sewing  room,  sitting  room,  etc. — cost,  $350.  A 
large  bell  and  belfry  nave  been  added  this'year. 

The  boys  milked  and  cared  for  20  cows,  fed  and  curried  4  horses,  besides  clearing 
several  acres  of  land,  cutting  44  cords  of  wood,  making  a  small  vegetable  garden, 
and  various  other  duties. 

The  girls  are  learning  to  do  neat  work  in  the  dormitories,  dining  rooms,  kitchen 
and  laundry.  They  are  alKO  making  great  improvement  in  sewing,  and  even  the 
little  6-year  old  girls  are  learning  to  use  the  needle. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  maintain  strict  discipline  during  school  and  work  hours, 
and  to  make  the  children  feel  as  much  at  home  as  possible  during  play  hours,  by 
providing  them  with  games,  suggesting  new  amusements  and  telling  st<iries  or 
reading  to  them  evenings.  One  of  the  last  incidents  of  the  term  givos  testimony  of 
onr  success.  June  28  (Friday  evening),  being  the  Inst  school  day  of  the  term,  I  told 
the  children  that  those  who  wishe<l  to  could  go  home,  and  asked  them  to  shake  hands 
and  say  **goo<l-bye"  first.  The  children  of  one  family  went  home  and  all  the  others 
stayed  until  Snnday  evening,  and  even  then  some  went  very  reluctantly,  but  not  one 
failed  to  hnnt  n|>  all  the  teachei*e  to  bid  them  goo<l-bye.' 

The  last  of  the  month  we  were  very  pleasantly  and  helpfully  visited  by  Mrs. 
Amelia  8.  Qniuton  and  Supervisor  Moss. 

Thanking  you  for  the  kindness  with  which  yon  have  considered  this  school,  I  am, 
smceroly. 


The  CoMMissiOKBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Edward  N.  Ament,  Superintendent, 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FERRIS,  CAL 

Indian  School,  Ferris,  Cal.,  Jutjuet  14, 1895, 
Sir:  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  the  followinij  report  of  this  school  for  the  tiscal 
year  1895: 

Ferris  being  one  of  the  smallest  schools  in  the  service  our  appropriation  is  in  con- 
sequence inconveniently  small  and  our  employee  list  generally  too  short.  The  fact, 
however,  of  having  but  a  small  body  of  pupils  gives  an  opportunity  for  reaching  the 
individual  that  is  not  always  enjoyed  in  the  larger  schools.  The  individual  method 
of  instruction  is  nowhere  more  appropriate  than  in  the  Indian  Service.  Of  necessity, 
these  children  look  to  the  employee  as  their  example  and  source  of  knowledge  in  the 
preparation  for  a  new  life— a  life  unknown  to  and  unwished  for  by  their  parents — 
and  the  demand  is  apparent  that  they  be  reached  individually  by  teachers  whose 
precepts  are  true  and  whose  habits  are  free  from  vice.  So  in 'some  ways,  bnt  not 
nAancially,  there  is  an  advantage  in  a  small  enrollment. 
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This  school  was  built  ou  the  kind  of  laud  usually  finally  selected  for  an  Indian 
reservation— the  poorest  in  the  locality.  lu  lookiu^  over  the  valleys  in  this  portion 
of  California  the  truth  is  forced  on  one  that  there  is  scarcely  any  place  that  could 
have  been  considered  at  all  that  would  not  be  a  more  fortunate  site  than  the  one 
selected.  There  is  no  natural  draiuage,  the  ground  being  almost  level.  The  soil 
is  an  adobe  that  bakes  hard  after  beiug  wet,  aud  seems  exceedingly  poor  in  plant 
food ;  and  the  irrigation  district,  at  a  very  high  price,  is  able  to  fnmisu  only  enough 
water  to  keep  a  few  plants  and  a  very  small  patch  of  grass  alive.  This  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  only  by  pumping  our  own  water  and  making  a  soil  with  fertilizers 
can  we  make  of  this  sucn  a  larm  as  it  should  be.  In  a  few  places  on  the  farm  the 
soil  is  quite  good  and  there  the  abundant  yield  demonstrates  what  can  be  done  wbeu 
the  conditions  are  right.  From  present  indications  water  can  be  pnmped  »t  les» 
expense  than  it  can  be  bought. 

A  new  storehouse  and  a  lanndrv  erected  during  the  year  have  added  greatly  to 
the  equipment  of  the  school.  A  hospital  is  now  being  built  that  will  be  of  great 
benefit,  for  in  the  past  sick  children  nave  been  obliged  to  lie  in  the  dormitory  to 
their  added  discomfort  and  the  jeopardy  of  those  who  are  well. 

The  fruit  trees  have  made  a  very  satisfactory  growth  during  the  spring,  and  ther« 
ought  to  be  a  little  fmit  next  year  and  a  great  deal  more  the  year  foUowing. 

Those  pupils  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  continuous  instroction  by  one  teacher 
throughout  the  year,  in  the  schoolroom,  have  made  commendable  progress,  and  our 
advanced  class  has  completed  the  work  of  the  seventh  grade. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  follow  the  wish  of  yonr  office  by  placing  in  families  of 
this  vicinity  children  who  have  received  the  preliminary  training  for  their  work  in 
this  school.  During  the  past  six  months  a  dozen  girls  have  been  sent  out,  and  they 
are  at  the  present  time  happily  situated  in  good  homes,  and  have  done  so  well  that 
applications  are  now  being  received  for  more  girls  than  we  can  famish.  Borne  of 
tne  boys  have  had  work  temporarily,  but  so  many  men,  who  are  the  beads  of  fami- 
lies, are  out  of  employment  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  situations  for 
them  than  for  the  girls.  It  will  probably  be  easier  in  the  near  future,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  when  the  Indians  of^  southern  California  have  their  land  all  watered 
the  lessons  they  are  learning  now  among  their  white  neighbors  will  very  speedily 
enable  them  to  earn  a  comfortable  living  instead  of  the  mere  existence  they  ^ain  at 
present. 

All  the  pupils  understand  their  Indian  language  and  Spanish  when  they  oome  to 
the  school.  Up  to  six  months  ago  it  w  as  the  universal  language  at  the  school  out- 
side of  the  class  rooms,  even  in  the  presence  of  employees,  wliat  was  considered 
impossible  has  been  with  very  little  difficulty  achieved,  and  the  English  language, 
as  well  as  English  customs,  prevails. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  uniformly  good,  and  in  only  one  instance  has 
it  been  necessary  to  require  the  services  of  a  physician  between  the  visits  of  Dr. 
Waiuewright. 

More  pupils  desire  admission  to  the  school  than  can  be  provided  for,  and  this  fact, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  one  that  we  have  now  only  two  schoolrooms,  no  asseai- 
bly  room,  and  no  sufficient  ^tting  room  for  the  boys,  makes  the  erection  of  ft  four- 
room  school  building,  with  an  assembly  room  and  «iffice,  very  necessary.  We  conld 
then  accommodate  more  than  200  pupils  by  building  this  year  a  small  two-story 
building  for  sewing  room,  employees'  kitchen,  dining  room  and  sitting  room,  and 
employees'  rooms  out  of  the  appropriation  now  available.  The  capacity  of  the  school 
would  thus  be  doubled  at  a  comparatively  slight  expense,  and  its  usefulness  in  the 
education  more  than  doubled  by  the  addition  of  departments  that  can  not  now  be 
maintained. 

Several  of  the  employees  have  performed  their  work  with  a  zeal  that  manifests  an 
interest  beyontl  the  drawing  of  a  salary,  and  they  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  Indians 
of  this  locality  and  the  special  commendation  that  they  have  received  in  former 
communications. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  personal  obligations  to  yonr  office  for  the  considerate 
'  treatment  that  I  have  received. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edgar  A.  Allen,  SuperintefUUnt, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indlan  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  POTTER  VALLEY,  CAL. 

Potter  Valley,  Cal.,  August  5, 1895, 
^ir:  I  received  my  annual  report  blank  a  few  days  since  and  send  it  with  thii 

re]H>rt : 
My  school  term  closed  Wednesday,  July  31,  1895.    On  Thursday,  August  1,  we  had 

a  fine  entertainment  and  picnic.    Many  of  our  most  highly  cultivated  white  people 
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vere  tn  atlmKlaDce.  We  had  competent  Jndses  present  who  passed  decision  on  the 
best  deelamatiouH  in  the  different  grades,  and  prizes  were  awarded,  the  prizes  alto- 
l^thM'  amoauting  to  $30,  all  provided  by  myselt.  The  j  udges  pronounced  the  speak- 
ing, Btngiiif^  etc.,  equal  to  that  of  white  children  in  any  school  entertainment. 

The  entertainment  closed  with  a  speech  from  the  c.iptain  of  the  tribe.  He  spoke 
of  the  wonderful  advancement  and  improvement  of  the  children ;  of  his  joy  in  living 
to  see  the  day  that  his  people  were  thus  coming  up  upon  a  higher  plane,  and  of  his 
and  hia  people's  gratitude  to  God  and  our  grand  old  Government  in  giving  them 
these  blesseit  opportunities  for  this  improvement.  He  closed  by  thanking  the  white 
people  for  their  presence,  encouragement,  and  help.  I  have  not  given  his  exact 
woixis,  but  the  speech  was  excellent  and  was  loudly  cheered  by  all. 

1  give  you  these  items  to  show  yon  that  your  work  for  and  interest  in  this  poor, 
degraded  people  is  not  in  vain.  We  have  had  two  successful  entertainments  during 
the  year.  1  cleem  them  an  excellent  means  of  bringiug  pupils  out  of  their  old  ways 
into  our  ways. 

All  are  again  restored  to  health  and  will  soon  be  in  the  hop  iiolds.  Accept  our 
thanks  over  again  for  all  your  kindness  to  us. 

Moat  bincerely  yours,  Mattik  L.  Chamberlain. 

The  CoMMissioxKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  UPPER  LAKE.  CAL. 

Uppbr  Lake,  Lake  County,  Cal.,  July  5, 1895. 

Sir:  In  snbmitting  my  ''school  statistics  accompanying  annual  report"  I  have 
endeavored  to  answer  truthfully  every  qnestion.  If  not  satisfactory,  please  state 
in  what  respect,  and,  if  necessary,  will  make  out  a  new  report.  The  same  was  not 
received  until  the  fourth  quarterly  report  was  forwarded.  Monthly  reports  have  been 
a  great  aid  to  the  teacher.  I  ma^  have  blundered  somewhat  in  writing  down  expenses, 
etc.,  in  annual  report,  but  I  think  you  will  understand  it.  I  am  unable  to  give  all 
namea  of  charitable  donors.  My  portion  has  been  between  $40  and  $50.  Methodist 
Episcopal  missions  and  others  have  given  their  share  in  clothing,  Christmas  books, 
and  cards.  More  than  a  year  ago  a  sweet-toned  organ  was  presented  to  the  school 
by  a  lady  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

The  Indians  purchased  and  paid  for  their  land  by  hop  picking  a  few  years  ago,  and 
bave  a  deed.  This  year  they  have  raised  several  tons  of  barley,  hay,  and  alfalfa.  It 
will  prevent  their  horses  from  suffering  this  next  winter.  A  small  portion  has  been 
ased  as  a  garden.    Nothing  belongs  to  the  school. 

The  school  building  was  built  by  Home  Missions  and  Indians.  Each  own  one-hal  f. 
The  rent  money  ($8.33  a  month,  paid  by  the  Government)  is  all  spent  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school— for  the  purchase  of  books,  pens,  ink,  paper,  fuel,  and  other  things 
needed.  The  building  may  be  worth  $300.  It  needs  to  be  tin ished  inside  and  painted. 
There  are  no  funds  at  present  for  that  purpose.  It  sits  on  a  hill,  and  the  location  is 
healthy. 

The  smaU  amonnt  of  land  that  they  possess  is  not  sufficient  that  all  may  have  a 
home,  therefore  several  families  stay  from  4  to  8  miles  away.  All  counted,  there  are 
only  about  20  children  of  school  age  living  in  the  rancheria.  When  school  was  Hrst 
opened,  for  several  months,  young  men  and  women  over  18  years  of  age  attended 
^hool  a  sufficient  time  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writin<;,  and  keeping 
Accounts.    All  but  three  or  four  of  that  number  are  away  or  have  families  to  support. 

I  think  my  explanations  are  plain. 

Respectfully,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Cole. 

REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  LEWIS,  COLO 

Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  September  1, 1895, 

8iR:  1  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  year  1895. 

On  the  30th  of  June  the  attendance  was  183.  Of  these  71  were  Navajos,  this  num- 
ber heiug  an  index  of  our  success  among  that  tribe,  formerly  so  opposed  to  educational 
Bcbemes. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  vigorously  advanced  with  the  result 
laat  no  diseases,  other  than  hereditary  ones,  have  been  noted. 

The  following  list  of  industrial  work  will  iudicate  that  laziness  has  not  been  a 
l^tnre  at  this  Kchool:  Dining  room  lengthened  to  125  feet  by  removal  of  partitions; 
kitchen  enlarged  and  pantries  erected.  Reservoir  45  by  90  by  6  feet  graded  and 
^meuted.  Building  100  by  18  feet  moved  a  distimre  of  300  feet,  replastered,  and  a 
plunge  bath  12  by  36 by  4  feet  built,  bricked,  and  cemented,  with  steam  and  water  feed 
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aud  diHchnrice  pipes  pat  iu,  and  a  clotbes  room  placed  at  one  end.  Converted  ^e  old 
opera  honse  into  a  bam  having  11  stalls  for  horses  and  15  for  cows;  also  room  for 
storing  50  tons  of  hay  and  all  school  wagons.  Changed  a  building  into  coal  and  wood- 
hoube  having  sufficient  space  lor  all  agricultural  implements  and  compartuionia  for 
lunibi>r  and  lime.  Painted  bakery  and  milk  house,  roofs  of  6  large  buildini^,  and 
innide  of  dining  room  and  kitchen.  Whitewashed  barn,  warehouses,  and  board  and 
pi«k«  t  fences.  Dug  1,000  feet  of  ditches  lor  pipe  and  fluming,  in  connection  with 
waterworks  system  and  for  drainage.  Built  a  milk  house  16  by  20  feet,  and  a  bakery 
20  by  40  feet,  in  which  was  erecte»l  2  ovens  with  baking  capacity  for  1,000  people. 
CouHtructed  100  rods  of  board  fence,  55  rods  of  picket  fence,  and  233  rods  of  wire  fence. 
Built  2,500  feet  of  Kidowalk  and  constructeil  2  miles  of  irrigating  ditch  with  a  carry- 
ing capacity  for  150  acres.  Broke  and  fenced  in  50  acres  of  new  land.  Tore  down 
12  worthless  residences  and  iinished  removing  20  more,  besides  leveling  foundatio 

Ettimated  crops. 


Beans bushels..  50 

Cabbage pounds..  10,000 

OatM bushels..     1,000 

Onion  sets do 5 

Potatoes do 500 

Sorghum tons..  15 

Beets pounds..  10,000 


Hav tons.. 

Onions bushels.. 

Pease do 

Radishes do 

Tnmips do 

Fruit gallons.. 


5 
75 
60 
10 
400 
40 


Manufactured  in  sewing  room. 


Sheets 128 

Towels 176 

Chemises 18 

Drawers 388 

Garters pairs. .  131 

Shirts 17 

Skirts 71 

Waists 83 


Aprons 146 

Covers,  calico 6 

Dresses 124 

Pants,  jean 80 

Undershirts 54 

Sunpenders 19 

Pillowcases 74 

Curtains 80 

Kight  dresses 37 

It  is  well  to  add  that  in  the  repairs  and  improvements  above  specified  nnder 
industrial  work,  with  the  exception  of  cement,  lime,  and  nails,  no  expense  was 
incurred,  and  that  the  labor,  requiring,  as  it  did,  skilled  and  intelligent  supervision, 
was  performed  wholly  by  employees  and  pupils  of  the  school,  and  this  gratifying 
exhibit  is  clear  evidence  of  the  ability  and  devotion  to  duty  of  the  respective 
employees,  to  whom  my  thanks  are  here  expressed  for  the  willingness  and  readiness 
with  which  they  have  cooperated  with  me.  All  have  discharged  their  duties  witJi 
rare  fidelity. 

In  cimclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Indian  Office  for  many  conrte- 
sies  and  its  active  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  school. 

Very  respectfully,  Thos.  H.  Brebn, 

Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLO. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  September  Ig^  1895. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1895. 

Plant— The  plant  comprises  168  acres  of  level  adobe  land,  on  the  southwest  comer 
of  which  are  the  buildings.  The  general  frontage  of  the  buildings  is  south.  The 
boys'  dormitory  building,  a  two-story  brick,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  lawn  and 
face**  south.  This  contains  boys'  dormitories,  employees'  rooms,  employees'  kitchen 
and  dining  room,  drug  room,  and  office.  From  the  front  of  this  building  to  the  gate 
is  405  feet,  consisting  of  a  lawn  bordered  by  shaded  driveways  and  intersected  by  ft 
foot  walk  from  the  front  of  the  building  to  the  gateway. 

Sonth  and  west  of  this  building,  and  facing  the  lawn  on  the  east,  is  the  girls'  dor- 
mitory, a  two-story  brick,  containing  basement  storerooms,  kitchen  and  dining  rooms, 
superintendent's  rooms,  reception  room,  girls'  dormitories,  infirmary.,  sewing  room, 
bathrooms,  aud  employees'  rooms. 

Opposite,  across  the  lawn  from  the  girls'  dormitory  and  facing  sooth,  is  the  shops 
building,  a  two-story  brick,  with  carpenter  shop  downstairs  and  a  shoe  and  hamcii 
shop  upstairs. 
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Sonth  and  a  little  east  of  the  shops  baildinj^  is  the  schoolhoose  and  assembly  hall, 
ft  two-story  frame  bnilding  facing  west,  oontainiog  three  rooms  and  halls  downstairs 
and  an  assembly  room  upstairs. 

Directly  weet  of  the  boys'  dormitory  and  facing  sonth  is  the  laundry  and  boys' 
IftTatory,  a  two-stonr  frame,  containing  wash  room,  boys'  bathroom,  and  lavatory 
room  downstairs,  antf  an  ironing  room,  linen  room,  and  drying  room  upstairs. 

North  and  west  of  the  laundry  and  lavatorv  bnilding  is  a  ponltry  house  snrronnded 
by  a  wire  fence,  on  the  Kpot  formerly  occupied  by  the  blacksmith  shop.  North  of  this 
is  a  frame  bam  40  by  80  feet,  facing  east.  North  of  the  barn  is  a  cattle  shed  24  by 
40  feet,  fronting  east,  and  northeast  of  the  bam  is  an  implement  shed  18  by  80  feet, 
frontinor  east;  and  north  of  the  boys'  dormitory  are  a  commissary  and  an  ice  house. 
West  of  these  are  a  milk  bouse  and  a  guardhouse,  while  still  farther  west  and  yet 
east  of  the  laundry  and  lavatory  is  the  new  commissary  recently  completed.  North 
and  east  of  the  boys'  dormitory  are  a  beehouse,  a  bee  shed,  a  lumber  house,  and  a 
fhiit-boz  and  beehive  factory,  north  of  which  is  the  blacksmith  shop  recently 
removed.  Sach  is  the  plant^  without  locating  coal  houses,  oil  bousan,  and  privies, 
all  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  ffood  repair,  except  possibly  the  old  lumber  storeroom. 

literary  work.— On  this  subject  1  submit  the  report  of  the  principal  teacher,  as 
follows : 

AttoadaBM. — There  have  been  some  tlnctnationt  in  attendance,  as  there  will  he  in  any  school,  but 
since  the  middle  of  November,  1804.  whnn  the  largest  delegation  of  new  pupils  arrived,  the  attendance 
has  hern  ateady  and  the  averaf^  for  each  quarter  has  increased.  The  attendance  for  each  quarter  in 
days  is  aa  follows :  First  quarter,  8,949 ;  second  quarter,  10.457;  third  quarter,  11,444;  fourth  quarter, 
11.857.  Kivins  a  total  of  32,707  days.  The  quarterly  averages  for  the  year  follow :  First  quarter.  97.27; 
second  onaiter,  113.06;  third  quarter,  127.16;  fourth  qua^r,  130.80,  with  an  average  fur  the  vear  of 
117.10.  During  the  year  35  pupils  have  gone  away  and  61  have  come  in,  maldnfc  a  net  gain  of  26  for 
the  year. 

Teadiwa. — Soon  after  the  beginning  of  school  in  September,  1891,  Mrs.  M.  V.  Lemmon.  then  in  charge 
of  the  advanced  primary  department,  was  made  matron.  Miss  Freddie  A.  Hough,  previously  Tti 
diarge  of  the  primary  department,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  advanced  primary  andnas  so  continued. 
Mias  Allie  L.  Snyder  was  sent  here  by  tne  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afl'airs,  took  charge  of 
the  primary  department  and  has  so  continued.  Of  the  work  of  these  teachers  I  can  not  speak  in  too 
high  terma.  They  have  worked  early  and  late;  have  had  their  rooms  full  to  overflowing;  have  met 
and  overoome  vanons  obstacles;  have  seen  the  results  of  their  labors,  which  have  been  very  gratify- 
ing. The  school  now  shows  the  results  of  having  steady  teachers  and  steady  instruction  by  being 
much  better  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  coming  year  than  it  was  for  that  of  last  year. 

Atlanta  Bxpoaltion.— By  a  letter  received  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  AJTairs,  the  teachers 
were  instmcted  to  prepare  an  exhibit  of  school  work  for  the  Atlanta  Exposition.  All  entered  upon 
the  work  with  ililigence,  and  a  most  creditable  set  of  papers  and  other  exnlbits  were  sent. 

HssnHa.— In  looking  over  the  work  of  the  year,  I  most  name  as  the  first  and  the  foremost  the  aoquire- 
Bientof Englinh.  Thlsisespeciallytmeoftheprimary children, wherealargennmberhavebeen under 
iaatmction  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English  when  they  entered  the  school.  All  now  speak 
Kariiah  quite  well,  and  some  very  well.  In  the  other  departments  the  improvement  has  not  been  so 
nuoked.  Decaoae  the  pupils  knew  the  language  fairly  well  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  yet  in  ability 
to  nnderstaml  and  nae  the  language  there  nas  been  good  advancement.  Plain  enunciation,  goo<l 
^derstanding  of  words  spoken  and  read,  good  writing,  and  good  composition  are  the  resulta  that 
have  accompanied  the  above.  In  the  regtilar  studies  good  progress  has  been  made  by  nearly  all  the 
papils,  though  some  have  fallen  behind— mainly  those  who  nave  not  made  a  continued  effort  to  get 
•Msd.    In  reieard  to  my  own  work,  I  may  say  that  the  above  concerns  it  as  well  as  that  of  the  others. 

At  the  begmnlng  of  the  year  I  reorganized  the  grades,  making  what  I  regarded  as  a  Just  classifica- 
uon.  These  jrrades  were  then  put  to  work  in  what  they  most  seemed  to  need,  and  the  results  have 
been  most  gratifying.  The  progress  of  the  classes  in  language  and  geography  has  been  greatest  still 
toe  other  classes  have  done  well.  I'he  pupils  are  now  able  to  write  very  good  letters  and  stones, 
whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  their  letters  were  poor  and  their  stories  execrable,  or  none  at  all. 
ingeography  I  c^iaed early  in  the  year  to  follow  the  text-book  closely, and  have  since  given  matter, 
written  by  myself.  The  result  has  been  that  the  children  have  been  heartl  conversing  about  their 
ge>*grMnhy  lessons,  both  among  themselves  and  with  employees. 

In  school  discipline  there  has  been  only  one  case  with  which  severe  measures  had  to  be  employed. 
In  this  case  the  same  trouble  may  arise  again,  though  I  hardly  look  for  it.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say 
^hatthe  year,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  been  a  successful  one,  hard,  constant  work  having  been  the  means 
of success. 

Hatnm. — ^The  matron's  work  has  boon  better  done  than  ever  before,  bnt,  with  the 
anmber  of  children  and  two  baildinffs,  the  work  has  necessarily  been  almost  exclu- 
sively honsekeepinify  allowiiig  very  little  time  fur  that  work  so  essential  from  the 
school  mother  toward  and  for  the  girls;  yet  both  girls  and  boys  are  polite,  well 
spoken,  and  fairly  thonghtAil. 

Ssamstress. — Miss  Alexander's  work  has  been  np  to  her  usnal  high  standard,  and  the 
Qnantity  of  it  has  been  sufficient,  as  shown  by  the  statistical  table  presented  with 
this  report;  bnt  it  is  as  a  moral  force  in  the  school  that  she  is  of  f^reatest  value. 

lamdresi. — Mrs.  Richardson  is  one  example  of  the  value  as  a  citizen  of  a  full-blood 
Indian  who  has  been  so  fortnnate  as  to  have  good  training.  She  is  faithful,  indus- 
trious, and  efficient  to  a  degree  that  we  depend  on  the  laundry  for  its  regular  output 
^ith  just  as  little  concern  as  we  entertain  for  the  revolutions  of  the  hands  of  a  clock. 

Carpttitiy. — Again  'Hhis  department  has  been  a  most  signal  failure,"  so  far  as 
caching  the  boys  carpentry,  regularity  or  industry  was  concerned.     •    •    • 

Xitebsn  and  dming  room. — Tnere  can  not  be  found  in  the  State,  I  think,  two  rooms 
Jjvoted  to  feeding  the  same  number  of  "  regulars  "  which  are  better  kept  or  where 
toe  food  is  better  prepared  or  better  relished.    At  any  time  now  I  can  furnish  to  any 
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school  neediBg  such,  a  p^ood,  indastrious,  second  cook,  in  the  penon  of  a  fbll-blood 
Indian  boy,  who  is  as  iaithfal  as  desert  sunshine. 

Farm  and  garden. — ^There  is  a  marked  improvement  orer  last  year  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  present  fanner  being  fairly  industrions.  He  knows  nothing  of  Irrigation, 
very  little  of  handling  stock  suooeesfally,  and  has  little  or  no  system  in  hie  work. 
His  lack  of  knowledge  in  hay-handling,  combined  with  some  rain,  makes  onr  borne 
supply  of  hay  a  most  indifferent  article.  He  has  been,  however,  considerably  ham- 
pered by  the  worse  than  had  condition  in  which  the  form  was  left  by  a  predeoeaaor, 
of  whom  I  have  said  enongh.     *    «     * 

We  have  now  20  acres  r^dy  to  be  seeded  to  hay  and  5  acres  now  so  leveled  as  to 
be  ready  for  planting  to  fmit  trees.  One  more  year'e  work  should  add  10  acres  to 
the  bay  land  and  5  more  acres  to  the  orchard.  Bt  each  redactions  the  400  loa4fl  of 
manure  we  cnn  annually  put  upon  the  land  will  keep  it  in  snch  condition  as  will 
enable  as  to  have  such  vegetables  as  belong  to  our  environments,  for  both  sanuner 
and  winter  use. 

live  stock.— As  a  result  of  a  misunderstanding,  this  has  been  a  heavy  expense  to  the 
school  this  year.  I  asked  authority  to  make  some  exchanges  at  a  time  excban<^ 
could  have  been  made  to  advantage.  This  was  denied,  and  I  was  authorised  to 
butcher.  Before  the  cattle  could  be  put  in  beef  condition  this  was  counternumded 
by  telegram  and  ex<^hanges  authorized,  but  the  opportunities  were  gone.  Already 
an  age  nad  been  reached  that  made  trimming  necessary.  The  temporary  fever  made 
heavy  reductions  in  flesh,  to  bo  made  up  on  bought  feed.  Now,  as  soon  as  beef  con- 
dition is  reached,  the  animals  will  be  slaughtered  and  eaten,  but  the  beef  fix>m  them 
will  cost  us  about  three  times  the  contract  price.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  con- 
dition arose.  The  loss  by  death  has  been  a  greater  per  cent  than  is  at  all  justifiable. 
Such  losses  on  my  own  farm  would  soon  drive  me  to  bankruptcy,  notwithstanding 
my  salary. 

Concerning  the  horses,  5  are  good,  3  iivjured  by  neglect;  4  are  aged,  respectively, 
Snip,  14  years;  Dolly,  1 1  years,  and  Sam  and  Pete  are  somewhere  between  20  and  30; 
2  are  2-year-oId  colts.  Sam  and  Snip  should  be  sold,  and  replaced  bv  a  light  team 
for  road  work  and  light  farm  work,  as  the  heavy  teams  are  too  slow  for  such  work. 

Bees.— The  apiary  has  proven  most  satisfactory  this  year.  The  yield  of  honey  has 
been  fair,  and,  thoug:h  the  work  of  the  season  was  directed  to  breeding  and  strength- 
ening existing  colonies^  the  losses  have  been  almost  retrieved,  and  existing  colonies 
will  go  into  winter  quarters  in  excellent  shape. 

In^tion. — ^After  nine  years  of  annoyance,  this  matter  is  in  good  shape,  and  we  are 
now  roasters  of  the  situation,  and  will  be  likely  to  remain  In  this  position. 

Employees. — To  my  wife,  my  clerk,  three  teachers,  shoe  and  harness  maker,  physi- 
cian, seamstress,  laundress,  and  cook,  I  am  deeply  indebted  for  the  degree  of  suc- 
cess attained.  The  farmer  has  done  his  best,  and  may  in  time  attain  a  degree  of 
success.     »     •     • 

The  following  is  a  statistical  table  of  school  products  for  the  year: 


Sewing  room. 


.pairs. 


Aprons,  assorted 

Bonnets,  sun 

Capes^  shoulder 

Chemiloons 

Cloths,  table 

Coats,  shirting 

Curtains,  window 

Drawers,  assorted 

DrcKses,  assorted 

DresscSf  niglit 

Pants,  Jean,  boys* pairs. 

Pants,  shirting,  boys' do. . 

Pillowcases 

Pillow  shams 

Sheets,  bed 

Shirts,  hickory 

Skirts 

Socks,  wool,  boys' pairs . 

Socks,  wool,  men's do. . 

Towels 

Undershirts 

Waists 


185 

6 

2 

76 

24 

2 

41 

151 

92 

35 

1 

3 

142 

24 

112 

98 

•    9 

I 

5 

61 

124 

11 


Carpenttr  $hop. 

Cart,  baud 

Buildings,  house,  poultry... 
Buildings,  storeroom 


Shoe  and  harnes$  $kop. 

Harness,  double,  heavy sete. 

Lines do.. 

Shoes,  boys' pairs. 

Shoes,  men's do.. 

Shoes,  misses' do.. 

Shoes,  women's do.. 


8 

130 

211 

l.J 

64 


Farm  and  gardat. 

Beets pounds..  8,926 

Hay tona..        25f 

i  Oats do...  fi 

Pumpkins 300 

Sorghum tons . .  2 


Dairy. 


Butter pounds . .  1, 712 

Milk gallons . .  7, 069 


Increase  of  etock. 


Calves 


12 


Apiary. 
Beeswax pounds..         4 
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_  ). — Sewerage  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  Is  malntaioed  at  aa  immense  outlay 
of  labor,1i>nt  I  positively  decline  to  admit  that  it  is  anyway  dangerons.  I  decline  to 
admit  this  because  the  system  is  planned  along  the  line  of  modern  methods  of  gar- 
bage disposal  itom  the  study  of  the  methods  used  by  some  European  and  American 
towns  which  do  not  use  water  courses  as  'Mumping  grounds/'  Again,  I  decline  to 
admit  it  because  of  the  fact  that  in  four  years'  time  there  has  been  but  one  case  of 
siekneas  on  the  place  that  might  be  attributable  to  bad  sewerage,  and  the  occasion 
for  this  was  caused  by  sucH  stoppage  of  a  6^inch  soil  pipe  as  necessitated  taking  it 
np  and  cleaning— a  condition  just  as  liable  to  arise  if  the  pipes  ran  into  the  river  or 
the  Pacific  Ocean.    *    *     • 

I  beg  leave  to  state  that  T  have  upon  the  place  five  cellars— one  dug  in  the  eighties, 
and  neither  walled  nor  planked;  another  in  1892,  and  another  in  1893.  The  walls  of 
none  of  these  are  protected.  All  are  in  use,  and  have  been  since  their  completion. 
The  other  two  are  walled.  The  cellars  vary  in  depth  from  4  to  7  feet.  Three  times 
daring  the  four  years  surface  water  has  run  once  into  each  of  three  cellars.  In 
one  case  as  much  as  a  tnbf^ll  ran  in  before  the  leak  was  discovered  and  stopped.  On 
each  of  the  other  two  occasions  the  water  stood  about  2  inches  on  the  floor  when 
the  storm  was  over,  but  was  absorbed  by  the  dry  earthen  floors  so  readily  that  it  was 
Dot  necessary  to  dip  it  out.  At  no  other  time,  to  my  knowledge,  has  there  been 
water  in  any  of  these  except  as  it  was  taken  by  manual  labor  for  some  purpose  to 
which  water  was  a  necessity,  and  at  no  time  has  water  risen  in  any  of  these.  Again,  I 
have,  at  seven  difierent  times,  dug  down  to  water  here  on  the  place,  and  the  nearest 
I  have  ever  found  it  to  the  snrface  was  16  feet  2  inches. 

From  the  very  best  sources — ^njedical  and  scientific— and  from  examinations  of  public 
institutions,  I  nave  gained  what  little  knowledge  I  have  of  the  practical  disposition 
of  waste. 

The  plnmbiuff  which  leads  directly  to  the  sewerage  system  has,  for  each  washbowl, 
every  sink,  and  every  bath  tub,  a  trap  between  such  vessel  and  the  floor,  inside  the 
house.  The  waste  pipes  from  these  are  lead,  and  each  one  leads  to  an  iron  waste  pipe. 
Each  Joint  of  the  iron  pipe  was  first  packed  with  oakum,  after  which  uieltedlead  was 
poured  in,  which,  upon  cooling,  was  packed  with  a  tamping  rod  hammered  with  a 
mallet.  So  firm  have  I  found  some  of  these  joints,  upon  taking  out  some  of  the  pipe  on 
one  occasion,  tbat  it  was  impossible  to  separate  at  the  joints,  but  was  necessary  to  take 
a  sledge  baramer  and  break  the  sections.  Each  of  these  iron  pipes  is  trapped  where  it 
leaves  the  building,  and  a  ventilating  pipe  is  carried  ftom  the  waste  pipe,  between 
the  trap  and  the  cesspool,  up  above  the  roof.  This  is  the  condition  of  every  waste 
pipe  on  the  place.  These  waste  pipes  are  buried  from  3  to  6  feet,  as  the  fall  may 
require. 

From  laundry  and  bathrooms  the  waste  ran  through  the  traps  mentioned  direct  to 
the  cesspools.  From  the  kitchen  the  arrangement  is  different.  The  waste  passes 
through  the  traps  mentioned,  and  about  6  feet  from  where  the  waste  pipe  leaves  the 
wall  of  the  bnilding  I  made  an  excavation  and  boarded  it  up,  planking  the  bottom 
and  sides.  Inside  of  this  I  placed  a  heavy  strong  box,  which,  as  I  remember  it,  is 
30  inches  deep,  30  inches  wide,  and  10  feet  long.  This  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments;  the  first  is  4  feet  long  and  is  filled  with  cobblestones  from  the  river;  into 
this  the  waete  water  falls  from  the  sink,  is  cooled,  and  most  of  the  f^rease  is  deposited 
upon  the  cobblestones.  The  water  then  flows  under  the  partition  into  the  next  com- 
partment, which  is  filled  with  smaller  stones  and  gravel.  From  this  the  water  passes 
through  a  perforated  partition  into  the  third  compartment,  thence  tlirough  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box  into  the  waste  pipe,  which  conducts  it  to  the  cesspool.  This  box  of 
cobblestones  and  gravel  is  taken  out  from  time  to  time  and  emptied,  refilled  with 
clean  rock  and  gravel,  replaced,  and  covered  with  boards,  upon  which  is  placed  a  foot 
of  fresh  earth. 

The  cesspools  are  at  least  30  feet  from  the  buildings.  We  dig  through  about  6  feet 
of  a<lobe  soil,  then  build  casings,  for  the  next  6  or  8  feet  is  through  loose,  water- 
jorn,  ronnded  sand  that  will  cave  badly  if  not  supported.  At  from  10  to  12  foot 
from  the  snrface  we  reach  coarse  water-worn  gravel,  which  is  succeeded  by  water- 
worn  cobblestones.  At  from  16  feet  2  inches  to  20  feet  we  strike  the  sheet  water 
which  underlies  the  entire  valley  of  the  Grand  River.  This  water  we  dip  and  pump 
out— all  the  time  digging— till  the  inflow  forces  ns  to  stop.  From  the  time  of  strik- 
"^g  the  sand  the  casing  is  driven  down  as  rapidly  as  the  material  below  is  removed. 
When  we  have  finished  wb  have  from  2  to  3  feet  of  this  sheet  water  at  the  bottom  of 
the  excavation.  Into  this  the  waste  water  from  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  bathrooms 
'^poured.  The  water  and  the  loose  porous  material  at  the  bottom  and  the  loose 
^^'bing  sand  make  an  almost  ideal  cesspool.    The  pools  are  then  covered  with 

r  is  bad. 

. .  .^^^^^^.^va  «..»  ....U.V..OU  **uA^,^*^v^JK  ta »<t /uecossary  to  maintain  it.    It  is  bad 

***oan8e  of  the  immense  amount  of  tedious,  arduous,  sloppy  labor  necessary  to  con- 
"^ct  it.    It  is  bad  because— while  I  think  we  have  an  almost  perfect  cesspool  sys- 


strong  timbers,  upon  which  boards  are  placed  and  finally  2  feet  of  earth. 
It  is  an  almost  ideal  cesspool  system,  in  my  iudgment.    At  the  same  time  it  ii 

It  is  bad  because  of  the  immense  amonnt  of  labor  necessary  to  maintain  it.    It  i 

icessary  t( 
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tern — it  is  a  cesspool  system,  and  is  worse  because  tbe  word  ''cesspool"  is  a  part  of 
it  tlian  because  of  auy  danger  to  health  arising  from  it.  No  solid  matter  is  thrown 
or  run  iuto  these  cesspools  to  decay. 

The  town  on  tbe  river  below  has  voted  and  is  now  negotiating  $250,000  in  bonds 
for  a  new  water  system  to  bring  the  water  from  the  mountains.  This  is  to  be  con- 
structed at  once,  so  I  hope  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  town  to  our  draining  into 
the  river  will  soon  pass  away ;  then  the  law  regarding  the  matter  will  become  inop- 
erative because  of  the  changed  conditions. 

The  solid  waste  from  the  kitchen  is  put  in  boxes  or  barrels  and  is  removed  daily. 

The  water-closets  are  provided  with  long  troughs,  which  are  regularly  withdrawn, 
filled  with  fresh  earth,  hauled  out,  and  emptied  upon  the  field  about  three-eighths  of 
a  mile  from  the  houses.  A  closet  on  wheels  has  been  recommended,  with  trenches 
dug  very  shallow.  It  might  prove  efficient  on  a  difierent  soil,  but  tbe  winter  season 
here  would  let  a  wheel  6  feet  iu  diameter  down  to  the  hub,  and  the  work  of  digging 
it  out  would  keep  the  boys  in  tbe  immediate  neighborhood  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
stench  too  long.  Besides,  if  it  were  removed  as  often  as  is  the  rule  with  tbe  present 
arrangement  only  a  year  or  two  would  elapse  before  the  greater  portion  of  tbe  yard 
would  be  underlaid  with  human  waste  covered  in  "shallow  trenches,**  and  this,  in 
a  country  where  the  process  of  decay  is  as  slow  as  it  is  here,  would  Jeopardize  not 
only  the  school  but  the  neighborhood  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sanitary  sentiment 
of  the  community  would  force  us  to  abate  it  as  a  nuisance.  I  do  not  know  how 
efficient  this  might  prove  in  a  hot,  humid  country,  but  I  do  know  that  no  bad  results 
have  come  from  four  vears  of  the  present  methods ;  that  the  troughs  are  light  enough 
to  be  readily  handled,  and  that  when  v^ji  have  handled  them  we  have  removed  tbis 
very  objectionable  waste  to  such  a  distance  that  there  is  no  danger  of  tbe  fall  and 
winter  rains  raising  it  to  the  surface  and  filling  our  nostrils  with  the  stench  and  our 
systems  with  the  very  danger  from  which  we  had  attempted  to  free  ouraelves.  I 
think  it  is  better  to  bury  such  stufi',  but  I  prefer  having  it  buried  in  the  back  of  the 
field  to  having  it  iu  the  back  yard  in  ''shallow  trenches. '' 

I  have  been  made  aware  that  some  complaint  has  been  made  as  to  the  expense  of 
the  school.  The  Indian  Office  sent  me  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  which  proclaumed 
an  appropriation  of  $167  per  capita.  It  is  the  custom  at  this  school  to  keep  an  accu- 
rate cash  account,  and  after  the  shipping  bills  are  all  in  it  is  always  an  easy  matter 
to  ascei  tain  the  amount  of  funds  available.  This  is  never  exceeded,  and  never  will 
bo  80  long  as  I  am  in  charge.  I  used  such  portion  of  the  appropriation  the  past  year 
as  was  necessary  and  returned  a  balance  of  $1,337.59.  I  would  have  used  this  as  well 
had  it  been  necessary. 

Setrenohments.~Now  that  the  <][uestion  of  irrigation  water  is  settled,  we  will  be 
able  to  make  a  marked  reduction  in  the  expense  of  irrigation  water.    •    «     * 

Shoe  and  harness  shop. — It  is  not  fairly  represented  in  the  statement  of  products 
elsewhere  in  this  report  because  of  the  fact  that  the  foreman  of  the  shop  was  taken 
from  the  shop  and  put  to  work  on  the  farm  to  niise  garden  and  save  hay.  Being  the 
best  all-round  man  on  the  nlace,  it  is  necessary  irequently  for  me  to  have  liiH  heln 
in  tbe  field,  in  the  bam,  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  on  the  road,  and  iu  the  hospital,  and 
his  shopwork  necessarily  siifiers  in  consequence. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  be  discontinued.  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend 
that  the  position  be  continued  till  the  present  stock  of  material  be  used  up.  I  will 
crowd  the  shop  and  will  work  no  the  material  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  good 
work  and  betore  the  clo^e  of  the  present  calendar  year  will  take  up  the  matter 
with  your  office  and  make  such  recommendations  as  the  facts  in  the  case  seem  to 
warrant.     •     *    * 

Needs.— No  new  buildings  will  be  needed,  but  some  additions  to  standing  build- 
ings should  be  made. 

There  should  be  an  addition  built  to  the  boys'  dormitory;  this  should  be  of  brick, 
28  by  60  feet,  and  two  stories  high.  At  present  there  is  no  sitting  room  nor  reacting 
room  for  the  boys,  and  when  the  weather  is  so  bad  as  to  drive  the  farm  boys  from 
the  field  there  is  no  place  for  them  but  in  the  dormitories  among  tlio  beds.  When 
driven  in  by  rain,  as  they  sometimes  are,  the  exhalations  from  the  drying  clothing 
and  from  their  bodies  render  the  domitory  wholly  unfit  for  occupancy — nor  are  the 
odors  of  such  exhalation  readily  dissipated,  but  may  be  detected  some  days  after. 
This  addition  would  cost  $1,925. 

There  should  be  a  frame  one-story  addition  to  tbe  schoolhouse.  The  present 
assembly  hall  is  too  small  to  hold  all  the  pupils  for  any  considerable  length  of  time; 
in  fact,  drowsiness  is  noticeable  among  them,  and  the  little  ones  are  frequently 
asleep  in  less  than  nn  hour.  Especially  is  this  the  case  on  cold  winter  evenings  when 
it  IS  uecessary  to  keep  the  windows  closed.  Tbis  present  assembly  room  should  be 
divided  and  made  into  two  schoolrooms.  Below  stairs  are  three  schoolnmms,  tlie 
middle  one  long  and  nairowand  lighted  only  at  the  ends.  This  should  be  made 
into  a  hallway  and  provided  with  sufficient  hat  and  coat  hooks  to  accommodate  ail 
pupils,  and  should  lea4l  to  the  new  assembly  hall,  which  should  be  directly  back  of 
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the  present  bnilding  (adjoiamg)  aiid  on  the  first  floor.    Such  partition  and  addition 
woQld  cost  $2,800  if  the  hall  is  made  40  by  70  feet. 

The  present  sewing  room  is  but  14  by  22  feet  and  contains  heating  stove,  cutting 
table,  table  for  assorting  clothing  to  be  examined  and  repaired,  five  sewing  machines, 
and  shelves  for  material  and  new  work. 

The  girls  have  no  sitting  room  or  reading  room  sufficiently  large  to  hold  all  the 
girls  at  one  time.  The  present  dining  room  should  be  divided,  making  of  one  end  a 
sewing  room  and  of  the  other  end  a  girls'  sitting  room.  The  present  kitchen  should 
lie  extended  back  60  feet,  thus  giving  us  a  new  dining  room.  The  cost  of  such  parti- 
tion and  extension  would  be  $1,650. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  new  water  system  of  Grand  Junction  we  can  lay  pipe 
and  drain  into  the  river;  this  can  be  done  at  only  the  cost  of  the  pipe.  The  cost  of 
1  mile  of  12- inch  sewer  pipe  is  information  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain. 

For  safety,  economy,  comfort,  and  health  the  ^lace  should  be  heated  by  steam 
and  lighted  by  electricity.  A  steam  plant  that  will  heat  the  buildings  uniformly, 
pump  water  from  the  river  (instead  of  buying  it  at  $600  per  annum),  run  a  dynamo 
for  lighting  the  place,  furnish  power  for  laundry  and  lathe,  hot  water  for  laundry 
and  kitchen,  and  steam  for  cooking,  and  be  fired  with  slack  at  $1.50  a  ton  instead  of 
coal,  lump  or  nut,  at  $2.50  or  $3  a  ton^  can  be  put  in  for  $6,950.  The  dynamo^  wiring, 
and  125  lamps  will  cost  $1,000. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Theo.  G.  Lemmon,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TEACHER  AMONG  THE  SEMINOLES  IN  FLORIDA. 

Field  Service,  Myers,  Fla.,  August  13, 1885. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  complying  with  office  instructions  and  forwarding  the 
following  as  my  report  of  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  for  1895 : 

As  the  work  is  largely  in  the  field,  with  its  headquarters  some  40  miles  southeast 
from  Myers,  Fla.,  which  is  our  post-office,  the  service  being  near  the  Big  Cypress 
group  of  Indians,  my  report,  etc.*  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  based  chiefly  on 
what  occurred  among  these  Indians  during  the  past  year,  both  as  to  work  and 
progress. 

Vomber  and  location. — There  are  not  many  births  nor  deaths  among  them,  so  that 
the  number  does  not  vary  much  durin^^  the  difl'erent  years,  though  from  information 
obtained  from  an  Indian  which  I  consider  more  reliable  than  that  gained  heretofore, 
1  learn  that  they  number  565,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  these  are  still  located 
in  the  three  different  sections  of  Florida :  Miami,  on  the  east  coast :  Cow  Creek,  in 
the  Lake  Okeechobee  region,  interior  from  the  east  coast,  and  tne  Big  Cypress 
Indians,  west  of  the  Everglades.    These  bands,  it  will  be  seen,  do  not  live  in  close 

Ciimity,  and  this  can  be  said  also  of  the  individual  camps  of  each  group.  Each 
d  has,  in  a  measure,  a  headman,  though  not  a  chief,  but  old  Doctor  Tommy,  a 
Big  Cypress  Indian,  seems  to  be  the  lawgiver  for  all  these  Florida  Indians.  He  is  a 
mild  old  man,  but  is,  of  course,  fearful  and  shy  of  the  Government,  and  is  much 
prejudiced. 

As  stated,  most  of  my  report  must  be  made  concerning  our  Big  Cypress  Indians, 
as  I  have  been  unable  to  come  in  close  contact  with  the  other  bands,  though  this 
would  seem  the  very  thing  necessary  for  the  best  furtherance  of  the  work.  The 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1895  were  so  arranged  by  Congress  that  little  or  nothing 
was  left  for  camp  or  district  work,  in  fact  not  enough  to  meet  incidental  expenses  m 
connection  with  other  needed  work  here. 

During  the  year  1894  camp  work  was  done  in  this  section,  and  with  good  effect, 
and  we  are  still  reaping  the  flruit,  but  our  opposers — whisky  meu,  etc. — had  a  clearer 
field  during  1895.  They  watched  my  movements  and,  waiting  their  chance,  would 
rash  to  the  Indian  camps  as  soon  as  they  learned  I  was  not  there,  and  as  matters 
were  I  could  not  spend  much  time  in  visiting  among  these  Indians  during  the  fiscal 
year  1895.  The  whisky  sold  among  the  Indians  was  of  such  a  poor  quality  that 
several  of  them  came  near  dying  from  the  effects  of  the  stuff.  They  came  to  me 
for  treatment  and  seemed  very  anxious,  fearing  they  would  never  get  well. 

Children. — It  is  rather  difficul*^  to  give  a  true  census  of  their  number,  because  of 
»ny  not  having  seen  enough  of  the  Miami  and  Cow  Creek  Indians,  but  predicating 
my  judgment  on  what  I  have  seen  among  our  Cypress  Indians,  I  can  safely  place  the 
numbet  at  125  children  and  youths. 

Progress. — I  am  sorry  to  say  this  is  much  slower  than  one  would  wish,  but  they  are 

not  standing  still.     Unconsciously  to  themselves  they  are  going  forward.    They  live 

hetter,  improve  their  homes  more,  cultivate  better  and  larger  fields,  supply  them- 

Hivet  with  oxen  and  wagons,  and  more  of  the  younger  men  are  putting  on  citiien's 
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dress.  Like  aJl  other  Indian  tribes,  the  women  are  more  backward.  The  older 
Indians  are  holding  back  the  young  men  and  girls.  Many,  especially  the  boys,  seem 
anxious  to  learn  to  read,  but  haye  not  the  courage  to  break  away  from  the  inflaences 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  matter  of  reffuh^r  work. 
A  young  Indian  told  me  lately,  "  Indian  boys  work,  old  Indians  kill  us '^-—meaning, 
of  course,  regular  white  man's  employment.  Yet  I  issued  two  oxen  to  one  of  tbene 
Indians  during  the  year,  and  he  made  his  mark  on  the  receipt  for  them.  Such  s 
thing  could  not  have  occurred  even  last  year,  a^  their  leader  would  not  have  allowed 
them  to  accept  anything  having  belonged  to  the  Government. 

The  children  and  youths  are  intensely  loyal  to  their  parents  and  to  the  old  heads. 
This  in  turn  is  true  of  parents  and  the  older  Indians  to  the  children  and  yoaths.  All 
governing  is  done  with  respect  and  kindness,  no  sharp  words  from  parents  to  chil- 
dren, and  yet  the  children  seem  under  good  control. 

Thus  far  all  industrial  and  school  work  has  had  to  be  done  in  an  indirect  way,  od 
account  of  the  various  adverse  influences  referred  to.  If  the  bad  outside  influences 
of  vicious  and  selfish  men  could  be  kept  away  from  these  Indians,  the  other  difficul- 
ties—inherent fear  and  shyness — could  soon  be  overcome. 

Increase,  diseases,  etc.— The  increase  is  but  slow.  Some  years  the  births  and  deaths 
are  about  equal ;  still  on  the  whole  they  are  increasing  a  little  in  number.  Nearly 
all  the  deaths  among  the  children  occur  between  the  ages  of  from  6  months  to  4  years. 
After  a  child  passes  the  age  of  6  years  it  is  practically  safe  for  70  or  80  years.  The 
mortality  among  the  children  is  usually  caused  by  irregular  living,  general  exposure, 
and  eating  trash,  ashes,  sand,  etc.,  resulting  either  in  a  type  of  cholera  infantum,  or 
obstruction  of  the  bowels.  Deaths  among  the  adults  are  few,  and  the  usual  cause 
is  old  age.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  more  these  Indians  approach  the  white 
man's  style  of  living,  especially  in  the  use  of  food,  the  more  of  the  white  man's  dis- 
eases we  find  among  them.  During  the  last  two  years  qnite  a  number  of  cases  of 
la  grippe  occurred  among  them,  which  yielded  to  such  treatment  as  I  could  give  to 
suoi  an  exposed  people. 

Visits. — During  the  last  half  of  1895  a  great  many  Indians  with  their  families  have 
visited  this  service,  remaining  from  a  few  days  t-o  three  and  four  weeks  at  a  time, 
camping  near  us,  many  of  the  young  men  and  boys  watching  carefully  what  was 
going  on,  and  doing  a  little  work  for  me.  Of  course  I  had  no  funds  to  encourage 
them  to  do  much  work.  Some  came  bringing  their  sick.  These  I  treated,  furnishing 
medicine  at  my  own  expense.  Others  wanted  their  ox  yokes  and  wagons  repaired, 
and  in  this  they  were  required  to  help,  and  some  showed  themselves  qnite  apt.  i 
few  years  ago  these  Indians  would  nave  spumed  an  ofler  to  have  their  wagons 
repaired ;  now  they  ask  for  it.  All  this  is  an  indication  of  growing  confidence  and  a 
reaching  out  for  help.  Their  former  aversion  to  visiting  at  the  Government  build- 
ings, or  accepting  help  from  me  as  a  ''  Government  man,'^  is  vanishing.  Some  of  the 
young  men  have  even  slept  in  the  employees's  quarters  and  visited  freely  with  me  in 
the  office;  and  I  am  told  they  seem  quite  disappointed  when  I  am  away  during  their 
visits  to  the  service.  This  friendliness  is  qnite  a  change  from  a  few  years  ago,  wheo 
their  suspicion  and  fear  of  an  agent  knew  no  bounds. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  several  holiday  gatherings  of  a  goodly  number. 
At  Christmas  they  showed  an  unusual  interest  in  the  entertainment  prepared  for 
them  through  the  help  of  the  Women's  National  Indian  Association,  acceptmg  freely 
the  gifts  and  expressing  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  their  quiet  way.  For  the 
Fourth  of  Julv  celebration  a  number  of  them  came  in  some  days  in  advance,  others 
joining  them  later.  During  the  morning  exercises  some  of  the  children,  with  the 
consent,  and  evident  pleasure  of  their  parents,  helped  me  raise  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
and  in  the  evening  all  seemed  delighted  with  the  brilliant  display  of  fireworks.  On 
this  occasion  some  of  them  remained  with  us  nearly  a  month.  When  here  over  the 
Sabbath  they  have  generally  attended  the  services  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
holding,  but  which  are  now  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
which  has  a  missionary  in  the  field.  They  are  fond  of  music,  and  like  to  hear  the 
singing. 

Homesteads,  etc. — In  January,  1894,  Congress  arranged  that  half  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  Seniinolcs  in  Florida  for  1895  should  be  used  in  securing  land  for  permanent 
homes  for  these  Indians.  While  this  hindered  the  work  at  the  regular  service,  a 
small  tract  of  land  was  purchased,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  these  Indians  by  the  United 
States.  Before  this  tract  could  be  secured  considerable  surveying  had  to  be  done, 
nnder  much  difficulty,  so  as  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  ownership  of  the  lands  upon 
which  Indians  lived  and  had  their  fields.  This  occupied  much  of  my  time  and  that 
of  the  two  employees  granted  for  the  fiscal  year  1895.  While  not  a  very  large  tract 
was  purchased,  because  the  work  required  could  not  be  completed  before  tfie  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  matters  are  in  such  a  shape  by  the  survev  made,  etc.,  that  more  in 
the  way  of  purchasing  land  can  be  accomplished  in  the  future  without  the  extra 
expense  of  surveying.  The  necuring  of  land  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  if  only 
a  larger  tract  could  be  set  aside.    There  is  quite  a  large  amoant  of  unturvtyed  ian* 
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ID  Fl4»^dft,  much  of  it  west  of  the  Everglades,  in  Lee  Coanty,  which  wonld  be  suita- 
ble for  u;ricaltaral  and  fl;razing  purposes  for  these  Indians,  and  if  the  United  States 
bdiflii  Department  would  arrange  to  secure  this  for  their  future  use  I  believe  good 
results  could  be  brought  about. 

The  hind  voted  by  the  State  of  Florida  to  be  set  aside  for  Seminoles  has  not  yet 
bee&  selected  by  the  trustees  who  were  appointed  by  the  governor  for  that  pur- 
pose.   It  is  hoped  this  will  be  accomplished  during  the  fiscal  year  1896. 

For  the  lirst  time  the  Indians  show  some  interest  in  the  matter  of  having  their 
homes  secured,  and 'appreciate  to  some  extent  the  movement  now  made  in  their 
behalf. 

Appropiiatiaos. — ^These  have  been  inadequate  for  the  past  years  to  carry  on  the 
work  among  these  Indians.  Having  no  reservation,  they  are  located  in  different 
sections  of  the  State,  and  in  scattered  settlements,  and  thus  the  element  which  is 
always  damaging  to  Indian  civilization  has  freer  access  to  them.  For  this  reason 
eoBBtant  work  among  them  is  needed  to  thwart  such  baneful  influences,  and  this 
ean  not  be  done  without  money.  The  appropriation  should  be  increased  at  least 
threefold  for  one  or  two  years,  so  that  a  large  tract  of  land  could  be  secured,  all 
oeeeasary  buildings  finished,  and  during  all  this  time  careful  and  efficient  camp 
work  carried  on.  The  latter  should  be  constant,  by  field  matrons  or  other  special 
workers.  Heretofore,  owing  to  the  limited  funds  and  the  small  force  of  employees, 
the  work  in  one  direction  had  to  be  discontinued,  when  another  had  to  be  tfiken  up, 
and  thus  the  best  results  could  not  possibly  be  obtained.  When  sufficient  land  is 
Becnred,  and  all  necessary  buildings  for  future  educational  work  finished,  the 
amount  of  funds  needed  annually  for  direct  Indian  work  could  be  much  reduced. 

Work,  etc.— In  view  of  the  statements  made  regarding  the  work  here  it  will  readily 
be  understood  that  with  only  two  regular  employees  for  the  year  very  little  coula 
be  done  in  the  way  of  making  lumber  or  at  work  on  the  buildings.  Yet  their 
doties  have  been  constant  and  varied,  and  more  difficult  because  of  the  extra  work 
required,  since,  as  they  assisted  in  the  surveying  and  camp  work,  all  the  duties  at 
the  service  would  devolve  upon  the  one  while  the  other  was  absent,  and  I  oheer- 
My  commend  them  for  faithfulness  and  efficiency. 

Although  the  advance  of  the  Florida  Seminoles  seems  slow,  there  is  still  a  notice- 
able and  encouraging  progress,  inspiring  a  sure  hope  that  by  persevering  efibrt  they 
will  be  brought  to  a  Christian  civilization  and  finally  crowned  with  citizenship. 

Thankinff  the  honorable  Comuiissioner  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy  continually 
Bhovn,  and  the  help  given  in  solving  the  difficulties  met,  I  am, 
V«Ey  respeotfufly, 

J.  E.  Brrcht, 
Industrial  Teacher  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent, 

The  C0MMI8SIOKBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  LAPWAI,  IDAHO. 

Fort  Lapwai  Industrial  School,  Idaho,  July  S4, 1895, 
Sir:  Following  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  my  annual  report  as 
superintendent  at  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  1895. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  success  for  the  school,  the  enrollment  hav- 
iA£  increased  to  203,  against  196  for  the  greatest  number  enrolled  during  any  pre- 
^•^ng  year.  The  increased  attendance  has  been  gradual  for  the  few  preceding 
y^rs,  and  this  can  justly  be  attributed,  I  think,  to  an  increased  confidence  on  the 
P^  of  the  older  Indians  in  the  benefits  of  education  and  in  the  management  of 

There  are  above  2,000  Indians  on  this  (Nez  Perc^)  reservation,  yet  I  think  it  safe 
^^y  there  are  not  more  than  25  children  eligible  for  school  duties  that  are  not  in 
**)jWJdance  at  this  or  other  schools. 

The  children  have  been  brought  in  promptly  and  willingly ;  the  pupils  have  rested 
njore  content,  and  we  have  hwi  but  two  runaways.  In  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
^tulation  that  the  amount  of  good  will  is  so  great  toward  the  school  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians. 

Schoolroom  work  began  on  the  Ist  of  September,  and  has  been  continuous  until  the 
Close  of  the  fiscal  year,  legal  holidays  excepted.     This  work  has  been  quite  satis- 

flik^'  ^^  have  had  one  Indian  teacher  employed  for  a  number  of  months  in  charge 
®^^«  intermediate  department,  and  her  work  has  been  above  the  common  standard. 

While  the  advancement  of  all  pupils  is  apparent,  it  is  most  marked  among  those 
Jho  are  newest  to  ftchoolroom  work.  The  stride  from  a  complete  ignorance  of 
M%      ^^^  ^^  ^^"^  ^  ^  ^^^^  command  of  the  language  is  quiokly  and  apparently 
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The  iDdiiBtrial  departments  have  been  under  competent  management,  and  the  work 
there  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  shoe  and  harness  shop  has  been  in  charge  of  an  Indian  thronghont  the  school 
year,  who  has  uuder  his  charge  6  apprentices^  3  detailed  for  forenoon  and  3  for  after- 
noon work.    This  work  has  been  largely  repairing. 

The  carpenter  and  wagon-makiug  shop  has  also  been  conducted  by  an  Indian. 
All  needea  repairs  to  the  schooL  plant  have  been  properlv  made  and  a  new  bath- 
bonse  and  small  boys'  dormitory  erected.  Here  are  also  plac^  3  apprentices  each 
for  afternoon  and  forenoon  duty. 

The  blacksmith  shop  has  been  in  charge  of  a  white  employee,  with  4  apprentices 
uuder  his  care.  These  apprentices  have  Teamed  to  perform  creditable  worky  and  can 
also  take  charge  of  the  steam  engine,  which  is  used  to  run  the  steam  pomp,  washer, 
and  wood  saw.  ' 

The  tailor  shop  and  sewing  room  have  been  in  charge  of  energetic  and  competent 
employees.  They,  with  the  assistance  of  the  pupils  detailed  for  labor  in  these  depart- 
ments, have  performed  much  labor  during  the  year,  as  the  following  list  of  articles 
manufactured  will  show : 


Aprons 323 

Nightgowns 116 

Stocking  supporters 100 

Capes 60 

Overalls 45 

Suits,  underclothes 186 


Drawers 177 

Pillowcases 148 

Suits,  jean 15 

Dresses 288 

Shirts,  boys' 162 

Tablecloths 72 


In  addition  to  this  much  meudiug  has  been  done. 

The  laundry  is  possessed  of  a  steam  washer,  which  greatly  lightens  labor  in  that 
department.    Five  girls  are  detailed  here  for  work  ana  instruction. 

The  school  band  is  the  source  of  great  pleasure  to  both  pupils  and  older  Indians, 
and  is  a  credit  to  any  institution. 

The  orchard,  of  only  three  years'  growth,  is  kept  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  but  little  irrigation  has  been  required.  It  bids  fair  to  supply  the  achool  with 
the  earlier  fruits  the  present  year. 

The  school  plant  as  a  whole  is  in  good  condition.  The  only  need  of  large  impor- 
tance is  a  new  boys'  dormitory.  The  department  is,  however,  advertising  at  the 
present  time  for  bids  for  the  construe tiou  of  such  a  bnilding. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  and  is  good.  There  has  been  1»nt 
one  death  at  the  school,  and  that  from  pulmonary  trouble  of  long  standing.  The 
only  recommendation  that  I  could  make  would  be  for  a  better  ventilation  of  dormi- 
tories and  schoolrooms. 

If  the  boys'  dormitory  building  now  awaiting  contract  is  given  us,  our  needs  will 
be  well  supplied  in  almost  every  line. 

Very  respectfully,  Ed.  McConvills, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


DEPORT  OF  HASKELL  INSTITUTE,  LAWRENCE,  KANS. 

Uaskbix  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  August  7, 1895. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annnal  report  for  the  fiscal  jeu 
ended  June  30,  1895: 

Baildingi  and  groondi. — The  condition  of  the  bnilding8^37  in  nnmber — ^is  all  tb*t 
could  be  desired,  lliey  have  been  kept  in  excellent  repair,  neat  and  clean,  and  tbe 
neatly  mown  lawns  and  campuses  occasion,  on  the  part  of  visitors,  frequent  and 
favorable  comment.  There  having  been  no  appropriation  made  for  the  purpose,  no 
new  buildings  were  erected  during  the  year.  There  were,  however,  many  advisable 
changes  in  the  present  structures  made  and  repair  work  done,  so  that  we  can  start 
in  on  the  new  coming  year  well  equipped  for  the  work  in  hand. 

A  much  needed  improvement,  viz,  a  tunnel  from  the  boiler  house  to  the  school  and 
dormitories,  for  steam  mains  and  return  pipes,  has  been  constructed.  It  is  built  of 
stone  4^  by  5  feet  in  the  clear  and  932  feet  long,  and  sufficiently  under  ground,  so  tbtt 
in  grading  there  is  an  average  depth  of  2  feet  dirt  covering.  This  will  proves  Iwge 
saving  in  coal  used  for  heating  purposes,  and  lessen  damage  to  the  pipes  from  ruKt. 
as  against  the  old  so-called  tunnel  (merely  a  wooden  box  bnried  in  the  ground  sod 
always  wet),  as  the  pipes  will  be  kept  clean  and  dry. 

Attendanoe. — ^The  attendance  has  been  unusually  large.  The  total  enrollment  for 
the  year  was  654,  with  an  average  attendance  of  498.  This  showing  is  very  encoanff- 
ing  and  particularly  to  tsom  the  laM:t  that  the  greater  number  of  thoM  wl&o  tattn^ 
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(Inring  tho  year  have  done  so  withont  solicitation,  and  from  the  farther  lAct  that 
neither  representatives  nor  myself  visited  agencies  for  tho  purpose  of  soliciting 
pupils  for  the  school,  as  has  invariably  been  the  case  heretofore. 
The  tribes  represented  for  the  year  are  as  follows : 


Tribe. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Tribe. 

Boys. 

Girla. 

Total. 

Ala^k^ 

36 
44 

16 

1 

5 

85 

5 

I 

6 
3 

26' 

6 

I 
1 
1 
2 
12 

f 

l' 

6 

6 
11 
42 
11 

6 

1 

70 
10 

9 

5 

5 
11 
28 

1 

5 
42 

Onaire 

10 
18 

1 
5 
3 
2 

1 

23 

63 

15 

8 

20 

25" 

1 
2 
7 

11 

ApAche 

Ottawa 

23 

A  rapaho 

Otoe 

3 

Caddo 

Pawnee 

5 

1 

1 
15 
08 
15 

2 
22 

2 
18 

7 

Chevenne 

Pooria 

2 

Chippewa 

Pieean 

1 

Chippewa  and  Ottawa. . . 

Ponca  

88 

CiMfiaiiche 

Pottawatomie 

161 

I>U«rare 

Sao  and  Fox 

30 

Iowa 

t^neca 

5 

Kaw 

Shawnee 

42 

Eickapoo 

Shoshone  ............... 

2 

Mwoinonee 

Sioux 

43 

Miami 

Ute 

1 

MoBcie 

Wichita       

2 

Modoc 

Wyandotte 

6 

18 

Omaha 

Total 

Oneida 

654 

Industrial  work. — In  this  work  the  process  amonp;  both  boys  and  girls  has  been 
marked.  The  ^npils  as  a  rule  come  with  no  knowledge  of  what  work  means,  and 
certainly  with  little  inclination  to  perform  it.  They  are,  however,  very  soon  assigned 
to  the  various  departments  as  seems  best  snited  to  them,  where  under  supervision  of 
competent  employees  and  the  older  apprentices  they  soon  learn  to  tase  an  interest  in 
their  work,  and  many  in  a  short  time  show  a  marked  proficiency.  There  are  many 
of  the  older  pupils  of  Haskell  holding  positions  (for  which  they  were  fitted  here) 
under  the  Government  at  Indian  agencies  and  other  schools. 

As  a  result  of  industrial  work  performed  during  the  past  year,  I  have  to  report  the 
following  as  product  from  shops,  farm,  and  garden : 


Apples bushels..  300 

Aprons,  giris' 569 

Beans,  green bushels. .  30 

Beets do..-.  280 

Blouses,  girls' 18 

Batter pounds . .  70 

Cabbage heads. .  4, 400 

Capes,  girls' 188 

Chemises  170 

Cloths,  table 24 

Coats,  boys' 804 

Com bushels..  2.590 

Cucumbers do 55 

Drawers,  boys' pairs..  528 

Drawers,  girV do 464 

Dresses,  jaris* 826 

Harness,  double sets..  121 

Harness,  single do 1 

Hay tons..  195 

Lettuce bushels . .  35 

Jackets,  girls' 18 

Milk gallons..  7,870 

Nightshlrte 30 


I  Oats bushela.. 

.  Onions do 


916 
112 

1,298 
19 


Pants,  boys' pairs 

Pease,  green bushels 

Potatoes do «i& 

Radishes do 20 

Sheets 396 

Shirts,  boys' 688 

Sho«8,  boys' pairs..  685 

Shoes,  girls' do....  454 

Skirts,  girls' 180 

Slips,  pUlow 347 

Sq  uasnes bushels . .  30 

Strawberries .  * quart*. .  661 

Tomatoes bushels . .  125 

Towels 418 

Turnips bushels .  -  75 

Undershirts,  boys' 160 

Underclothing suits.  -  2 

Vests,  boys' ." 7 

Wagons,  farm 65 

Wagons,  spring 2 

WaisU,  boys' 116 


Of  this  prodnct  we  have  sold  the  United  States  for  Indian  agencies  and  other 
schools,  and  to  private  parties,  wagons,  harness,  and  other  articles,  aggregating 
H182.06,  and  are  now  shipping  wagons  and  harness  for  which  $5,393  will  be  received. 

literary  department — Under  this  heading  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  work 
of  the  class  rooms,  the  literary  societies,  and  religions  organizations. 

Class  room. — Acting  on  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Honorable  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Schools,  the  course  of  study  was  thoroughly  revised,  and  at  the  same  time 
eulat^ed  by  the  addition  of  kindergarten  and  normal  departments.  Besides  the 
addition  of  the  two  new  departments,  a  special  teacher  was  appointed  to  instruct  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

The  revision  of  the  course  of  study  was  the  first  step  toward  better  work.  The 
conrse  was  made  very  elastic,  thus  giving  the  teachers  greater  freedom  and  allowing 
them  to  introduce  many  new  methods.  The  course  of  study  was  based  upon  the 
principle  that  the  student  must  be  interested.  The  child  is  most  interested  in  the 
things  of  nature,  therefore  elementary  science  was  introduced  in  the  primary  grades. 
History  was  introduced  earlier  in  the  course.     Literature  was  given  a  place  in  all  the 
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grades  and  the  pnpils  were  delighted  with  it.  Clay  modeling  was  mtrodneed  and 
the  work  in  drawing  was  made  intensely  interesting.  The  minority  of  Che  pnpiU 
were  fascinated  with  their  work  in  music  and  made  rapid  progress. 

The  kindergarten  was  eciuipped  with  the  necessary  furniture  and  supplies  and  the 
children  soon  became  strongly  attached  to  their  tastily  decorated  and  neatly  kept 
rooms.  The  kindergarten  methods  give  the  children  more  freedom  and  enable  the 
tencher  to  direct  and  lead  them  ns  she  wishes.  Under  these  conditions  she  has  kept 
them  thinking,  willing,  and  doing.  Not  only  has  the  kindergarten  been  in  itself  a 
success,  but  it  has  been  of  great  value  as  a  model  department,  in  which  the  students 
of  the  normal  department  have  made  observation  and  taken  training  in  kinder- 
garten methods. 

The  normal  class  was  organized  in  October,  with  4  boys  and  7  g^rls  as  members. 
These  students,  all  of  whom  had  completed  the  grammar-school  cuurse,  took  up  the 
normal  work  with  enthusiasm,  and  successfully  completeil  the  first  year's  wiMrk  it 
the  end  of  the  school  year.  Although  this  department  was  not  well  equipped,  the 
results  attained  are  of  a  very  satisfactory  character,  and  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that 
these  young  people  are  capable  and  may  with  proper  training  become  snccessfa] 
teachers. 

Literary  looistiat. — The  boys  and  girls  have  had  separate  organizations,  and  some 
very  excellent  work  has  been  done.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  boys'  debating 
club,  which  was  maintained  throughout  the  year  and  met  once  each  week.  Some 
question  of  interest  was  discussed  at  each  meeting  by  members  of  the  society,  and 
each  week  one  was  api>ointed  to  discuss  current  topics.  Thus  all  members  of  the 
society  were  kept  well  informed  on  the  news  of  the  times. 

Besides  this  work,  some  author's  life  and  works  were  studied  each  month,  so  tiist 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  student  had  become  acquainted  with  many  of  the  thoughts 
of  our  best  writers. 

Beligions  organizations.— An  interesting  Sunday  school  has  been  maintained  throogh* 
out  the  year,  and  as  the  pupils  have  contributed  their  pennies,  nickels,  and  dimes 
to  pay  for  the  supplies,  they  have  seemed  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  them  more  than 
when  they  were  furnished  by  the  Department. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  organized  during  the  winter,  and  the 
young  men,  with  the  help  of  employees,  have  been  doing  fiuthful  work  in  their 
attempt  to  raise  the  moral  standard. 

Many  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  Kings' Daughters  Circle  have  wielded  a  powerful 
influence  among  their  companions,  and  by  their  daily  lives  are  helping  others  to 
become  more  noule. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  and  most  effective  of  the  religious  services  are  the 
Sunday  evening  talks  by  Dr.  Marvin,  ex-snperintendent  of  the  school.  These  talU 
have  been  ver^r  valuable,  and  many  of  the  pupils  have  been  led  to  see  that  character 
building  is  an  important  part  of  their  education. 

doBiDg  exercises. — The  graduating  exercises  were  held  on  June  27.  Seven  popils 
received  their  diplomas  as  graduates  of  the  grammar-school  course,  and  the  Itteratr 
department  was  closed,  pupils  and  teachers  having  worked  faithfiiUy,  and  perfect 
harmony  having  prevailed  throughout  the  entire  year. 

Sanitary  conditions.— The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  very  satisfactory, 
there  being  no  disturbances  of  health  owing  their  origin  to  defects  in  sewerage, 
appliances,  or  surroundings.  To  the  persistent  carelessness  of  the  race  with  regsrd 
to  the  simplest  laws  of  health  can  be  traced  all  our  acute  cases  of  sickness.  In  this 
respect,  however,  there  is  a  marked  improvement.  The  general  health  this  year  has 
been  excellent,  and  where  there  have  been  departures  from  the  same  the  causes  bsve 
yielded  quickly  to  care  and  treatment. 

With  kindly  acknowledgment  to  the  employees  of  the  school  for  their  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  duties  assigned  them,  ana  thanking  the  office  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
its  prompt  and  kind  consideration  of  all  business  matters,  I  am,  very  reepectftilly, 

J.  A.  SwsTT,  Superintendent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  MOUNT  PLEASANT,  MICH. 

Mount  Pleasant  School,  Mich.,  September  U,  1895.  ' 
Sir  :  I  have  tbe  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  of  this  school 
for  the  fiscal  year  1895  : 

Attendanoe. — ^A  year  ago  pupils  were  permitted  to  go  home  for  their  vacation.  The 
berry-picking  season  for  the  Indians  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State  is  during  tliP 
early  part  of  Septemb<;r,  and  some  difticnlty  was  experienced  in  securing  the  prompt 
return  of  some  of  these  pupils.    Inasmuch  as  the  policy  of  this  school  has  been  U) 
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keep  the  same  pnpils  in  the  school  year  after  year  as  far  as  possihle,  places  were  kept 
ioT  those  who  it  was  thought  would  retam.  Practically  all  of  them  did  returu 
before  the  middle  of  Octoher.  Aside  irom  this  period  the  school  was  full  duriug  the 
year. 

Tfaaltli. — From  some  unknown  cause  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia 
oecnrred  daring  the  winter  and  spriug,  one  case,  complicated  with  consumption^ 
rssoJtingin  death.    Aside  from  these  cases  the  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent. 

Smplojeea — With  the  exception  of  the  resignation  of  the  assistant  cook,  on  account 
of  salary,  no  change  lias  occurred  in  our  employee  force  during  the  year.  £ach  has 
proved  efficient  iu  his  or  her  department,  and  nearly  all  have  exerted  a  benehcial 
inflnence  upon  the  habits  and  characters  of  the  pupils  under  them. 

BqnipaLent. — In  material  eqnipment  the  school  has  been  supplied  with  stock,  a  new 
basement  bam,  100  by  40  feet,  and  a  36  by  50  foot  frame  storehouse.  A  good  and 
safficient  water  supply  has  been  obtained  by  means  of  driven  wells,  windmills,  and 
rtorage  tanks ;  two  considerable  swamps  of  the  farm  have  been  drained,  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  school  graded  and  seeded,  and  many  minor  changes  and  improvements 
made  both  on  our  farm  and  in  the  buildings. 

iskool  prodnets.-^The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  products  of  the  industrial 
departments  for  the  year : 


Beans pounds. - 

Pork,  fresh do 

Potatoes bushels. . 

Eggs dozen.. 

Apples bushels.. 

^Aprons 

Beets bushels.. 

Cabbage heads.. 

Carrots 

Cherries bushels.. 

Com do 

Com,  sweet do 

Drawers,  under pairs.. 

Dresses 

Fruit,  preserved  ...quarts.. 

Hay tons.. 

Logs feet. . 

Lumber do 

Milk gallons.. 


4,995 

1,465 

975 

30 

20 

336 

110 

2,350 

157 

4 

750 

60 

475 

234 

261 

11 

8,865 

1,191 

2,555 


Nightdresses 

Oats bushels. 

Onions do . . . 

Pickles 1 .  gallons. 

Pillow  slips , 

Radishes bushels. 

Sauerkraut barrels . 

Sheets 

Shirts,  assorted 

Shirts,  under 

Skirts 

Sirup,  maple gallons. 

Tablecloths 

Tomatoes bushels . 

Towels 

Turnips bushels . . 

Waists 

Wood cords. 


34 

357 

105 

105 

36 

20 

5 

49 

63 

336 

75 

88 

30 

17 

109 

315 

48 

125 


Veeds  of  pnpila. — When  the  pnpils  leave  this  school  they  must  return  to  agricultural 
oommnnities.  As  with  white  children,  it  is  only  an  occasional  individual  who  is 
Adapted  to  or  who  can  succeed  in  mechanical  pursuits.  At  their  future  homes, 
either  upon  small  farms  belonging  to  themselves  from  allotment  or  as  employees  of 
white  farmers,  these  Indians  must  make  their  living.  They  need,  then,  tirst  and  most 
important  of  all,  a  practical  and  working  knowledge  of  agriculture  as  carried  on  in 
this  State,  then  a  sufficient  intellectual  training  to  enable  them  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  a  small  farm,  and  finally  a  development  of  such  habits  and  characters  as  will 
make  them  industrial^  frugal,  and  reliable  citizens.  The  girls  need  the  training  that 
will  make  them  good  and  saving  housekeepers,  faithfHil  and  worthy  wives. 

literary  training. — The  literary  training  should  be  directed'toward  the  development 
of  those  facnlties  of  the  mind  in  which  the  race  is  weakest.  For  centuries  the  race 
bas  been  trained  in  memorizing.  Nearly  all  of  its  knowledge  has  consisted  of  isolated 
itnd  disconnected  facts,  or  supposed  facts,  memorized.  As  compared  with  white  chil- 
dren these  children  have  good  memories;  their  perceptive  faculties  are  not  equal  to 
those  of  white  children  of  the  same  age;  in  conception  they  are  yet  further  below 
the  whites,  while  in  reasoning  power  they  are  so  far  below  that  there  can  be  no 
wjmparison  between  the  two  races.  I  speak  now  of  those  that  come  into  the  school 
with  only  the  Indian  training  at  the  age  of  12  or  over;  but  the  same  mental  charac- 
teristics hold  good  with  the  smaller  children,  though  with  less  difference  between 
the  two  races.  Rote  teaching,  then,  must  be  especially  detrimental  to  Indian  school 
Work.  During  the  past  year  I  fear  that  some  of  my  teachers  have  lacked  the  train- 
uig  and  education  necessary  to  do  the  highest  and  best  work.  I  trust  that  tho 
coming  year  may  show  more  development  of  intellect  and  less  memorizing. 

The  most  noticeable  change  in  this  department  of  our  work  is  the  greater  fluency 
with  which  our  children  use  the  English  langnage.  We  have  very  little  difticulty  at 
FJ^nt  in  preventing  the  use  of  the  Indian  language  among  them,  even  in  their  play. 
The  various  grades  of  the  school  have  been  advanced  to  higher  work,  and  our  highest 
P^e  is  now  doing  nearly  the  same  work  done  iu  higher  grades  of  the  grammar 
*jnoolB  of  our  cities.  Wo  shall  next  year  graduate  our  first  class  with  a  good 
elementary  English  education. 
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Indnstrial  training. — The  indastrial  training  of  the  boys  can  not  be  carried  on  to  the 
best  advantage  nntil  we  have  a  greater  unmber  of  pupils.  There  is  too  much  -work 
to  be  done  on  the  fnrOi  to  allow  us  proper  time  for  teaching.  Everything  else  has  to 
yield  to  the  necessity  of  properly  cultivating  tne  320  acres  of  land  owned,  by  the 
school.  A  manual-training  teacher  has  been  added  to  our  force  for  the'  coming  year, 
and  we  expect  that  this  training  will  be  of  great  help  to  us  both  in  our  literary  and 
indnstrial  teaching.  We  trust,  however,  that  we  may  soon  have  room  for  sufficient 
pupils  to  enable  us  to  give  our  boys  systematic  instruction  and  practice  in  our 
industrial  classes.  At  present  the  most  Valuable  training  they  get  is  the  develop- 
ment of  habits  of  industry. 

The  industrial  training  of  the  girls  is  on  a  far  better  footing.  They  have  dnring 
the  year  been  so  divided  that  each  girl  spent  one-half  of  her  time  in  the  school,  one- 
sixth  in  the  kitchen,  one-sixth  in  the  laundry,  and  one-sixth  in  the  sewing^  room. 
Aside  from  this,  a  considerable  number  of  them  have  voluntarily  spent  a  part  of  their 
recreation  hours  in  study'ing  painting,  ironwork,  and  various  other  methods  of  home 
adornment,  under  the  matron. 

During  the  present  year  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  general  housework, 
sewiup;,  care  of  sick,  home  adornment,  etc.,  will  be  given  the  girls  during  the  honn 
in  which  the  boys  have  their  manual-training  work. 
0  Social  and  moral  training. — As  noticeable  aa  any  change  in  this  direction  is  the  manner 
in  which  our  boys  play  together.  A  year  ago  at  playtime  groups  of  four  or  live 
would  be  seen  starting'  away  from  the  school  in  various  directions.  Each  group 
would  find  some  partially  hidden  spot,  would  perhaps  build  a  bark  tent,  light  a  fire. 
by  which  they  would  roast  some  stolen  corn  or  potatoes  or  a  chipmunk  or  sqairrel 
they  had  caught,  and  lie  about  the  lire  talking  in  Indian.  Now  you  find  them^lay- 
ing  together  around  the  building,  or  going  in  a  body  to  gather  nuts,  or  for  some 
similar  purpose,  almost  always,  even  when  alone,  speaking  English.  The  bark  tents 
and  Indian  camping  parties  are  done  away  with.  The  two  sexes  mingle  with  far  less 
restraint  and  awkwardness  than  they  did  a  year  ago,  and  we  have  no  more  trouble 
from  clandestine  meetings  than  is  experienced  in  a  white  boarding  school. 

Gradually  the  peculiar  traits  of  Indian  character  are  disappearing  from  the  schooL 
The  public  sentiment  of  our  pupils  is  distinctively  higher  than  it  was  one  year  ago. 
Especially  is  this  true  with  our  younger  pupils.  Petty  thieving  of  straps  from  the 
barn,  of  supplies  from  the  house  and  storehouse,  and  of  clothing  from  one  another 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Willful  stubbornness  and  disobedience  are  found 
only  with  the  new  pupils. 

By  fitting  up  temporary  schoolrooms  in  our  storehouse  for  school  purposes  we 
were  able  to  give  our  girls  a  small  sitting  room,  to  permit  the  small  girls  to  use  the 
assembly  room  as  a  playroom,  and  to  give  our  boys  a  small  reading  room.  But  none 
of  these  rooms  are  of  sufficient  size  to  properly  accommodate  our  pupils.  They  are 
mere  temporary  makeshifts,  better  than  none,  but  ill  suited  to  their  purpose.  We 
have  been  unable  to  give  the  boys  suitable  sitting  rooms,  where  those  that  desired 
could  sit  in  quiet,  visiting  or  reading,  dnring  their  recreation  hours. 

School  needs. — As  pointed  out  in  my  last  annual  report  and  in  my  special  report, 
submitted  pursuant  to  your  directions  of  April  29, 1895,  we  can  not  do  the  best  work 
without  a  new  dormitory  and  schoolhouse.  Each  year  a  greater  number  of  appli- 
cants have  to  be  refused  admission  to  the  school  on  account  of  lack  of  room.  The 
Indians  of  the  State  can  not  be  brought  to  an  equal  footing  with  the  whites  by  pro- 
viding means  to  educate  loss  than  one-tenth  of  their  children. 

In  condosion. — The  tisc&l  year  1895  has  been  as  profitable  and  suoceesfiil  as  could 
have  been  hoped  under  existing  conditions.  The  coming  year  opens  with  brighter 
prospects  than  ever  before. 

Trusting  that  the  coming  Congress  may  give  ns  the  buildings  needed  for  doing  the 
best  work,  and  thanking  your  office  for  its  aid  and  support  during  the  past  year,  I 
remain,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Andrew  Spexcer,  Superintendent 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PIPESTONE,  MINN. 

Pipestone  Indian  Training  School, 

Pipestone f  Minn,^  July  1,  1895. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Pipestone  Indian  indas- 
trial school  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  18^. 

I  took  charge  of  this  school  November  13, 1894,  and  found  the  school  in  good  work- 
ing condition,  with  61  pupils  in  attendance.  The  attendance  has  been  good  dnring 
the  year,  closing  with  77  in  attendance,  very  few  of  whom  will  go  home  daring  the 
summer. 
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The  health  of  the  school  has  heen  excellent  throughout  the  year. 

The  employees  have  made  extra  efforts  in  the  different  departments  to  have  the 
pupils  take  charge  of  the  work  as  much  as  possihle,  therehy  learning  the  work  in 
detail. 

The  work  has  been  conducted  along  the  usual  lines  during  the  year  as  best  we 
eould  with  the  limited  means  at  our  disposal.  Pastures  have  been  fenced,  corrals 
1>nilt,  and  150  acres  planted  to  various  crops  which  promise  a  fair  yield.  Particular 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  dairy,  1,100  pounds  of  butter  being  made  during  the 
year,  the  product  of  8  cows.  The  small  number  of  employees  has  made  it  difficult 
to  give  proper  supervision  in  the  work  of  the  departments,  but  there  has  heen  much 
irterest  manifested  by  the  pupils,  the  girls  taking  much  pride  in  their  cooking, 
butter  making,  dressmaking,  etc.,  the  boys  in  their  care  of  the  stock,  work  on  the 
farm,  etc. 

An  organ  was  purchased  from  the  miscellaneous  receipts,  and  proved  to  be  a  great 
help  in  teaching  music. 

Tue  school  has  an  excellent  water  supply  of  good  quality. 

Our  great  need  is  increased  capacity  for  pupus.  We  practically  have  to  meet  all 
the  necessary  expense  of  conductiug  a  school  of  twice  our  present  capacity  except 
the  expense  of  subsistence  and  clothing  for  the  pupils.  Every  school  of  this  character 
should  have  manual  training,  including  the  8im]»ler  operations  of  metal  working. 
These  we  can  not  teach,  for  we  can  not  pay  a  sufficient  corps  of  employees  to  properly 
systematize  the  work. 

A  boys'  dormitory  building  should  be  built  to  furnish  accommodatious  for  60  or  75 
boys.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  sand  and  building  stone  of  fine  quality  on 
the  reservation  within  80  rods  of  the  present  buildings.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
supplying  children,  as  there  are  many  children  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  not  attend- 
ing any  school. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  fair  measure  of  success  I  have  attained  in  this 
school  is  due  largely  to  the  united  efforts  of  the  willing  and  faithful  corps  of  em- 
ployees under  my  direction. 

Very  respectfully,  De  Witt  S.  Harris, 

SuperintendenU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


BEPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  SHAW,  MONT. 

Fort  Shaw  Industrial  School,  Mont.,  July  18, 1895, 

Sib:  I  hAve  the  honor  to  make  the  third  annual  report  of  this  school. 

Special  stress  has  been  put  on  a  more  compact  organization  of  the  work.  A  course 
of  work  for  each  department  has  been  marked  out  and  followed  as  closely  as  possible. 
A  vocabulary  of  the  words  used  in  the  various  kinds  of  work  was  made  out  by  the 
teachers  and  used  in  their  language  work.  The  work  in  drawing  was  so  planned 
that  what  the  pupils  put  on  paper  in  the  schoolrooms  could  be  reproduced  by  them 
in  the  shops.  More  definite  work  has  been  accomplished.  A  great  deal  of  what  is 
usually  considered  drudgery  has  been  turned  to  real  educational  worth.  Interest  has 
been  increased  both  of  workers  and  pupils. 

An  irrigating  ditch  was  surveyed  with  a  spirit  level  and  constructed  by  school 
force,  so  tnat  a  meadow  can  be  irrigated  and  also  a  school  farm.  More  than  40  acres 
of  sod  were  broken  and  put  in  grain  and  garden  this  spring  and  is  being  irrigated 
from  the  new  ditch.  But  we  can  not  get  the  water  from  this  ditch  up  on  the  higher 
ground  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  trees  and  lawns  about  the  buildings. 

The  water  and  sewer  systems  will  soon  be  completed.  This  will  add  a  great  deal 
to  the  school  in  convenience  and  efficiency.  Water  will  be  furnished  in  each  build- 
ing, and  bathrooms  with  cold  and  hot  water  in  boys'  and  girls'  cottages.  Hydrants 
will  be  so  placed  that  all  the  buildings  can  be  protected.  Vaults  will  be  connected 
with  the  sewer  so  they  can  be  flushed  out  and  kept  clean. 

l**ifty  heifers  of  the  best  stock  to  be  found  near  here  have  been  purchased.  This 
inakes  100  cows  and  heifers  in  the  school  herd.  The  increase  ought  to  be  rapid. 
Five  brood  mares  have  been  purchased.  It  is  expected  that  the  horses  for  the  school 
can  be  raised  from  this  beginning.  We  hope  to  teach  the  boys  how  to  handle  a  better 
grade  of  stock. 

We  are  very  much  in  need  of  a  barn  for  horses.  The  old  bam  could  be  taken  for  a 
dairy  bam  and  fixed  up  so  that  it  would  be  very  convenient.  At  present  we  use  it 
for  both  horses  and  cows.  We  want  to  have  enoueh  room  to  stable  all  the  stock 
(luring  the  torrible  cold  storms  of  winter.  A  bam  for  the  horses  would  enable  us  to 
dothia« 
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A  larger  asaembly  room  is  needed.  It  can  be  made  by  making  a  gallery  in  oon- 
oeotion  with  the  room  now  used. 

Some  machinery  for  a  Bteam  lanndry  conld  be  put  in  at  light  expense,  as  the 
boiler  and  engine  of  the  water  system  could  be  nsea  to  run  it.  This  would  do  away 
with  having  the  boys  run  washers,  a  task  that  is  always  distasteful. 

A  few  pieces  of  machinery  in  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops  would  ftdd  a 
great  deal  to  our  equipment  for  industrial  work. 

The  sympathetic  support  given  the  school  the  past  year  by  the  Department  has 
made  the  work  easier  and  more  efficient. 

Employees  have  studied  to  make  their  various  departments  better  and  to  keep  them 
in  unity  with  the  general  policy  of  the  school.  We  think  the  school  has  made  a 
year's  advance. 

Thanking  you  for  uniform  courtesy  extended,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  WiNSLOW,  SupfnnteMdent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  GENOA,  NEBR. 

Genoa  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Genoa,  Nebr,,  Ooiober  2S,  1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Genoa 
Indian  school. 

I  assumed  full  charge  on  January  1, 1895,  and  as  to  commenting  upon  the  condition 
of  the  school  and  buildings  as  I  found  them,  it  is  unueoessarv,  as  the  past  record  of 
the  school  is  sufficient,  it  having  snft'ered  from  continuous  changes  of  superintend- 
ents and  those  in  charge,  which,  needless  to  stat«,  is  detrimental  to  the  best  of  8^o<^ 
in  the  service. 

The  enrollment  is  very  low,  considering  the  capacity  of  the  school,  yet  I  trust  in 
the  future  to  see  it  equal  its  capacity. 

The  attendance  during  the  summer  months  has  been  much  better  than  could  be 
expected.  Quite  a  number  of  the  pupils  have  taken  advantage  of  the  outing  sys- 
tem, and  their  services  have  been  appreciated  by  those  who  employed  them,  and  I 
trust  that  in  the  near  future  many  more  will  ei^ioy  the  summer's  work  upon  the 
farms,  where  they  will  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  living  upon  small 
farms  and  the  necessity  of  makiuff  each  day  show  some  good  account. 

The  trades  followed  by  the  pupils,  and  to  which  all  necessary  attention  is  given, 
having  a  competent  employee  m  charge  of  each,  are  harness  and  shoe  making,  car- 
pentry, and  tailoring.  The  harness  and  shoe  shop  have  been  under  the  direction  of 
one  employee,  and  the  work  has  consisted  mostly  in  the  manufacturing  of  odd  aixet 
of  shoes  not  in  stock  and  repairing,  which  has  all  been  well  and  neatly  done.  In 
the  harness  shop  a  larger  detail  has  been  carried,  and  exceptionalhr  good  work  has 
been  accomplished,  having  furnished  under  Government  contract  95  sets  of  haracM, 
which  were  shipped  to  their  destination  direct  from  the  school,  besides  private  sales. 

The  tailoring  department  was  conducted  by  an  Indian  boy  until  January  20, 
when  our  present  tailor,  Mr.  Nelson,  took  charge,  who  has  succeeded  in  awakening 
All  interest  among  those  who  are  learning  the  tra.de  to  do  good  work,  aad  which  I 
feel  confident  is  second  to  none  in  the  service. 

The  condition  of  the  buildings,  which  has  necessitated  so  much  in  the  line  of 
repairs,  has  kept  our  carpenter  with  his  detail  of  boys  continuously  busy,  and  I  find 
that  many  are  becoming  very  efficient  in  their  work  under  such  able  instructions 
as  they  have  received. 

Blacksmithing  has  consist<ed  mostly  of  repairing,  with  pipe  cutting  and  fitting, 
there  being  no  wagon  making  carried  on  at  this  institution. 

The  number  of  articles  manufactured  in  each  department  can  not  be  well  given, 
owing  to  the  many  changes  the  school  has  passed  tnrough  during  the  past  year. 

Farm  and  garden  work  has  been  carried  on  quite  successfully,  owing  to  the 
season,  which  has  been  favorable,  and  an  ample  supply  of  everytlung  in  the  line  of 
vegetables,  etc.,  for  use  will  be  secured. 

Our  supply  of  water  is  famished  by  the  Genoa  Town  Company,  and  while  it  is 
quite  expensive,  yet  the  supply  is  always  sufficient  and  of  the  best,  also  affording 
ample  fire  protection,  which  we  have  been  in  a  situation  to  appreciate  during  the 
past  year. 

The  needs  of  the  school  are  many,  for,  owing  to  the  numerous  changes  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  two  years,  no  interest  whatever  has  been  taken  as  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  school,  no  funda  being  asked  for  to  repair  or  build  new  to 
replace  the  old  and  rickety  buildings  which  sooner  or  later  fiiust  be  torn  down. 
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The  first  and  most  nrfi^ent  need  is  <a  steam  plant  for  heating^  the  bnildin^,  'wliich 
is  now  heated  by  numerous  small  and  large  stoves,  constantly  endanserine  tb^  prop- 
erty of  the  (government  by  tire,  and  in  connection  with  the  steam  plant  the  laundry 
and  kitchen  should  be  furnished  with  all  the  modem  appliances  for  the  siicc^ssfiil 
eondnct  of  the  work,  especially  the  laundry,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  is  abont 
the  poorest  equipped  of  any  in  the  service.  This  matter  regarding  the  steam  plant 
has  already  been  submitted,  and  I  trust  will  be  satisfactorily  settled. 

I  'would  also  recommend  the  bnilding  of  a  new  storehouse  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  to  be  erected  at  a  distance  from  the  other  buildings,  made  of  brick,  with  a  tin 
or  iTOD  roof,  to  secure  trom  fire  the  large  stock  of  gooas  necessarily  carried.  The 
present  building  that  is  used  for  a  storeroom  being  a  wooden  structure,  surrounded 
by  many  smaller  wooden  buildings  and  being  close  to  the  boys'  dormitory,  is  in  con- 
stant danger  of  fire.  It  could  be  utilized  as  a  tailor,  harness,  and  shoe  snop,  doing 
away  with  the  old  shop  building,  which  mast  necessarily  soon  be  replaced  by  others, 
as  an  inspection  of  their  condition  will  show. 

The  school  is  also  in  need  of  a  large  bam,  which  will  contain  ample  room  for  the 
hoaslng  of  the  school  stock  and  the  storing  of  hay  and  grain  from  storm  and  weather. 
This  should  receive  attention  in  the  near  fhtnre. 

A  few  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past  year—new  bathrooms,  fur- 
nished with  shower  baths;  new  lavatories,  all  furnished  with  warm  water  through 
the  system  of  waterworks  and  large  Triumph  heaters  in  tho  buildings,  and  all  con- 
nected with  sewerage,  which  was  put  in  place  during  the  year  and  is  considered  a 
saocese  thus  far. 

New  grounds  have  been  laid  out  adjacent  to  the  girls'  dormitory  and  school  build- 
ing with  driveways  and  walks,  which,  after  being  planted  with  evergreens  and 
SQitable  deciduous  trees,  will  render  the  grounds  more  attractive  and  homelike, 
and  which  will  surely  result  in  some  good  after  the  Indian  pupil  begins  to  make  a 
home  for  himself. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  is  good,  having  but  two  cases  of  sickness 
that  proved  fatal  since  I  assumed  charge,  no  epidemic  having  prevailed. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  that  the  school  is  being  well  started  in  the  line  which  will 
enable  it  to  gain  its  lost  reputation,  and  with  the  kindly  aid  of  the  Department,  as 
I  have  received  in  the  past,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  place  this  school  upon  a  grade  equal 
to  any  in  the  service. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  kindness  and  support,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

J.  K.  Ross,  Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OP  SCHOOL  AT  CARSON,  NEV. 

Indian  Industrial  School, 

Carson  City,  Nev.,  August  26 y  1895, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Office  to  submit  annually  & 
report  of  schools  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  forward  to  you  the  following  report 
of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  18SK5 : 

SehooL — Following  the  instructions  to  the  supervisor  in  charge,  William  M.  Moss, 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1894,  to  retain  all  pupils  as  far  as  practicable, 
none  were  permitted  to  go  to  their  homes  dnrinsr  the  vacation  period,  July  and  August. 
While  from  a  point  of  economy  and  an  absolute  benefit  to  the  children,  and  especially 
the  girls,  this  no  doubt  would  be  advisable,  however,  as  there  is  no  way  to  secure 
jmpils  for  our  school  by  other  than  persuasive  means,  it  would  be  impracticable 
and  even  impossible  to  put  it  into  practice,  as  the  parents  become  very  much  dissat- 
isfied if  they  are  not  permitted  to  have  their  children  during  or  a  part  of  the  vacation. 
'  For  the  present  year  we  have  chosen  what  seemed  for  the  best  interests  of  the  school, 
and  have  allowed  the  greater  part  of  the  children  to  visit  their  homes  a  part  of  the 
vacation,  retaining  enough  to  perform  the  necessary  farm  and  other  work.  While 
we  do  not  encourage  parents  to  take  their  children  to  their  homes  for  reasons  above 
stated,  we  have  been  compelled  to  do  so.  From  a  humane  point  of  view  it  may  seem 
advisable  to  adopt  this  course;  but  on  the  other  hand  a  few  weeks'  association  with 
their  relatives  and  friends  in  camp  life,  -with  all  its  environments,  will  necessarily 
have  a  tendency  to  reduce  them  to  the  plane  of  that  life  and  is  therefore  the  main 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  Indian  education,  and  should  be  discouraged  as  far 
aspossible. 

The  tribes  represented  in  this  school  are  the  Pah-Utes,  the  Shoshones,  and  the 
Washoes.    The  Washoe  tribe  never  had  any  reservation  or  annuities  issued  to  them. 
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and  thereforer  have  never  labored  under  the  disadyanta&ce  of  Government  aid,  and 
as  a  rule  are  good,  seff-snpporting  Indians,  and  their  children  kindly  disposed.  Bnt 
as  they  have  not  been  encouraged  to  attend  public  schools  none  of  the  adalt  Indians 
read  or  write,  or  seem  to  know  much  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  keeping 
their  children  in  the  school;  and  as  this  school  has  been  in  operation  bnt  a  few 
years  the  benefits  to  the  tribe  are  not  as  apparent  as  in  instances  of  older  established 
soboolsy  where  the  pupils  from  such  institutions  are  now  sending  their  children. 

However,  I  feel  safe  in  the  assertion  that  there  are  children  now  in  attendance  here 
who  after  leaving  will  be  permanently  benefited  and  establish  homes  for  themselves, 
although,  I  presume,  they  will  labor  under  greater  disadvantages  to  accomplish  this 
than  most  any  other  tribe  of  our  Indians,  for  there  is  but  little  available  land  in  this 
State  that  can  be  allotted  to  them ;  ami  even  if  there  were  this  is  nlmost  a  rainless 
country,  and  the  only  opportunity  for  irrigating  is  what  nature  has  provided,  and 
that  is  all  controlled  by  others,  who  have  earlier  understood  the  advantages  of  these 
rights  than  the  Indian. 

I  found  when  I  took  charge  of  the  school,  July  1, 1894,  the  pupils  were  very  mnch 
disposed  to  run  away,  but  in  nearly  every  instimce  we  have  succeeded  in  returning 
them  to  the  school,  and  this  was  accomplished  in  most  cases  through  the  instmnien- 
tality  of  influential  Indians,  the  good  will  of  whom,  I  am  pleased  to  state,  has  been 
enlisted  for  the  well-being  of  the  school.  In  the  past  six  months  the  records  b^Mtf 
me  out  in  saying  that  we  have  not  a  single  runaway  noted. 

As  I  stated,  nearly  all  the  pupils  were  permitted  to  go  to  their  homes  some  part  of 
the  vacation  of  the  present  year,  and  at  this^  writing  92  are  enrolled,  i^  of  whom  are 
new  pupils,  who  came  in  without  solicitation ;  and  n-om  the  present  outlook  we  will 
have  all  we  can  accommodate  by  the  time  school  opens,  September  1. 

If  it  be  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  increaq^  the  capacity  of  schools  where  it 
can  be  easily  accomplished,  this  school  should  be  doubled  in  numbers,  and  with  this 
object  in  view  we  are  now  preparing  plans  of  new  buildings,  which  we  expect  soon 
to  be  able  to  place  before  your  office. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  is  139,  with  an  average  of  119.  Thehighest  num- 
ber enrolled  at  any  one  time  withiu  the  ^ear  is  127,  which  could  have  been  swelled 
to  150  pupils  with  but  little  efi*ort,  as  quite  a  number  made  application  for  entrance 
whom  we  were  compelled  to  refuse. 

The  requiremeuts  relating  to  Sunday  school,  evening  sessions,  and  the  observance 
of  legal  holidays,  were  complied  with.  On  Decoration  Day  and  the  Fourth  of  July 
we  participated  in  the  exercises  at  Carson.  The  pupils  were  complimented  very 
highly  for  the  manner  in  which  they  performed  their  part,  and  especially  for  their 
excellent  marching.  I  frequently  overheard  people  remark  that  the  pupils  fi'om  the 
Indian  school  were  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  occasion  and  kindred  remarks. 

On  occasions  of  this  kind  a  band  of  music  would  aid  very  materially,  and  woold 
serve  the  better  purpose  of  making  the  school  that  much  more  attractive  and  home- 
like ;  but  as  yet  instruments  have  been  denied  us.  We  are  still  in  hope  they  will  be 
provided  in  the  near  future. 

Class  room. — ^We  have  three  teachers  in  the  school,  and  the  class-room  work  in  two 
of  the  rooms  was  ably  conducted'  and  the  pupils  advanced  rapidly  in  their  studies. 
Shortly  after  opening,  in  September,  the  school  was  graded,  thus  laying  down 
specific  work  to  be  accomplished  within  the  term,  and  this  general  outline  followed 
as  nearly  as  the  circumstances  would  permit.  In  formulating  this  grade,  special 
stress  was  laid  on  language  work.  Bnt  no  grade,  however  applicable,  can  accomplish 
anything  in  itself  for  the  pupils;  it  merely  serves  as  a  guide,  and  it  remains  for  the 
teachers,  who  must  depend  upon  their  ingenuity  and  skill,  to  meet  all  requirements 
and  do  successful  work,  whicn  I  am  pleased  to  say  most  of  our  pupils  show  has  been 
done.  However,  as  a  majority  of  Indian  children  are  gifted  with  a  tendency  to 
music  and  drawing,  the  schoolroom  presents  a  nice  field  for  display  work,  and  it  is 
too  frequently  the  case  that  teachers  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  make 
a  show,  and  do  little  of  a  substantial  nature.  While  this  has  not  been  carried  on 
in  this  school  to  any  great  extent,  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  tinctured  with  it 
somewhat. 

Fann. — We  will  have  a  larger  income  from  the  farm  this  year  than  any  since  the 
school  was  founded,  bein^  due  largely  to  a  free  use  of  fertilizer,  which  the  pupils 
hauled  from  Carson,  8^  miles  distant.  The  school  farm  consists  of  about  240  acres, 
but  only  35  or  40  acres  can  be  considered  good  land.  We  farm,  however,  100  acres, 
including  that  in  grass.  As  we  must  look  exclusively  to  irrigation,  we  could  farm 
but  little  more  if  the  land  were  available  for  farming  purposes  as  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  water  supply,  and  it  is  not  always  that  we  get  the  water  to  which  we  are  entitled, 
as  we  are  unfortunately  located  well  down  the  course  of  the  creek  which  supplies 
us.  Again,  this  is  not  the  most  favored  climate  in  the  world  for  the  production  of 
all  kinds  of  crops.  The  seasons  are  too  short  for  the  profitable  culture  of  fhiits  and 
vegetables  that  are  easily  affected  by  frosts.  It  is  the  exception  that  melons  and 
kindred  plants  come  to  maturity,  but  when  they  do  there  is  an  abundance,  and  for 
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this  reason  we  plant  each  year — sparingly,  however,  as  we  expect  a  failure.    The 
estimated  yield  will  be  as  follows — 

Com  (sweet) pounds..     1,500  i  Potatoes pounds..  65,000 

Hay do 65,000  I  Onions do 3,000 

Rye do....     2,500  |  Carrots do....  40,000 

Beete do 30,000  j  Other  vegetables do....     2,500 

We  had  sown  10  acres  of  rye;  6  of  wheat,  and  5  of  oats;  but  none  of  this  grain 
was  allowed  to  mature,  excepting  enough  rye  for  seed,  as  being  cut  for  hay,  it  is  more 
valuable  to  us  than  the  matured  grain.  With  this  amount  of  vegetables  we  will 
have  sufficient  to  feed  our  stock  through  the  winter  and  fatten  all  the  pork  that  will 
be  required  for  the  school.  The  conduct  of  the  different  departments  of  the  school 
farm,  the  care  of  the  stock — with  perhaps  an  exception  to  the  proper  oversight  of 
the  milch  cows— under  the  supervision  of  the  farmer  has  been  very  satisfactory  so 
far  aa  the  appearance  of  the  farm  and  the  production  of  crops  are  concerned. 

Carpentry. — This  department  is  very  ably  conducted.  The  carpenter  has  four 
apprentices,  and  with  the  assistance  of  these  all  of  the  work  of  the  school  has  been 
well  kept  up,  and  in  addition  two  new  buildings  have  been  erected  within  the 
Bnmmer. 

ImpTorementB. — A  steam  plant  has  been  provided  for  the  school,  and  has  proven  a 
very  great  convenience.  The  new  buildings  are  a  bakery  and  an  engine  house.  The 
bakery  is  18  bv  22,  and  is  joined  to  the  rear  of  the  school  building.  The  oven  is  an 
inside  or  Dutch  oven  and  is  a  very  decided  improvement  over  the  old  method  of  bak- 
ing in  the  kitchen  range.  The  engine  house  is  14  by  28,  with  an  addition  12  by  20, 
which  serves  as  a  boiler  room. 

The  lawn  in  front  of  the  school  building  was  an  alfalfa  sod,  with  a  few  fruit  trees 
planted  in  it.  These  were  removed  and  planted  in  another  place  and  shade  trees  Hub- 
stitnted.  The  alfalfa  sod  was  broken  up  and  lawn  grass  sown.  During  the  summer 
both  trees  and  grass  have  made  a  remarkable  growth,  and  we  have  already  a  very 
fair  lawn. 

The  school  building  is  in  very  good  repair,  excepting  the  floors,  which  are  of  seven- 
eighths  soft  pine  material,  and  are  worn  through  in  places  and  are  very  bad.  A  part 
of  these,  however,  have  been  replaced  with  more  substniitinl  material. 

Water  supply. — The  water  supply  until  within  the  past  two  months  was  wholly 
inadequate.  We  depended  entirely  upon  a  windmill  for  our  supply,  which  did  very 
well  when  the  wind  blew,  but  we  were  out  of  water  as  long  as  two  weeks  at  a  time; 
but  since  placing  in  position  our  new  steam  machinery,  and  digging  a  new  well,  we 
have  had  an  abundance  of  water.  Our  buildings  are  of  very  inflammable  material, 
and  the  danger  of  fire  great,  but  we  are  now  prepared  at  a  moment's  notice  to  do 
very  good  execution  toward  extinguishing  a  fire. 

SLectrio  plant — We  now  have  the  power  to  run  a  100-light  electric  plant,  and  in 
making  the  estimate  for  needed  improvements  for  the  fiscal  year  1897,  the  item  of 
$815  has  been  included  tor  placing  this  machinery. 
^  Sanitaxy. — Throughout  the  year  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  excep- 
tionally good.  There  have  been  no  cases  at  any  time  that  gave  cause  for  alarm.  One 
boy,  however,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  the  sight  of  both  of  his  eyes. 

Our  system  of  sewerage  could  not  well  be  improved  upon.  About  1,200  feet  of  a 
new  10-inch  sewer  was  put  in  within  the  year  to  replace  one  which  was  not  as  good 
as  an  open  ditch,  fbr  in  places  along  the  line  there  were  sections  missing  for  a  dis- 
tance of  2  rods.  All  closets  are  now  connected  with  this  sewer  excepting  one,  and 
we  will  within  a  few  days  lay  a  branch  line  of  sewer  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
this. 

Omdmion. — Thanking  your  office  for  the  kind  consideration  it  extiended  in  direct- 
ing me  through  various  complications,  and  for  the  interest  manifested  in  this  school, 
1  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Eugene  Mead,  Superintendent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  MEX. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  July  24, 1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  herebjr  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Albuquerque 
Indian  industrial  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1895. 

I  receipted  for  the  property  and  took  charge  of  this  institution  on  October  1,  1894. 
I  regret  to  state  that  I  found  the  school  in  a  sadly  demoralized  condition,  due  to 
dissensions  between  some  of  the  employees,  lack  of  proper  clothing;  food  supplies, 
OAd  discipline.    I  think  this  conditio&  wa«  canned  in  »  great  measure  by  the  fact 
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that  this  school  within  the  last  year  was  auder  the  inauagement  of  6ve  different  i 
with  live  diverse  views  of  the  maDner  iu  which  the  school  should  be  condacted,  and 
the  feeling  of  some  of  the  employees  that  they  had  ''friends  at  court,"  and  that  they 
would  be  retained  through  the  influence  of  Congressmen,  irrespective  of  worth  or 
merit. 

Against  these  difficulties  I  have  struggled  firmly  and  energetically.  I  have  anc- 
ceeded  in  clothing  the  children  comfortably,  and  through  the  Kindness  of  the  Indian 
office  most  all  of  the  deficiencies  of  food  supplies  have  been  overcome.  I  desire 
herein  to  thank  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  uniform  kindness  with  which  they  have  received  and  granted  my 
requests  for  open-market  purchases. 

But,  notwithstanding  trials  and  difficulties,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  our  school 
has  been  decidedly  a  success,  both  from  a  literary  and  an  industrial  point  of  view. 

Sohoolroom  work.— While  this  work  has  not  rei^ched  the  high  standard  for  which  I 
hoped,  and  which  I  desire  yet  to  attain,  it  has  been  very  cr^litable.  The  advaneed 
grades,  primary,  and  kindergarten  have  made  excellent  progress.  I  fully  indorse 
the  views  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  in  regard  to  the  advantages  to  be 
obtained  through  the  medium  of  kindergarten  schools  in  the  Indian  service.  I 
believe  them  to  be  just  the  thing  to  teach  language  and  overcome  the  natural 
timidity  of  Indian  children  when  first  entering  school  and  also  great  factors  in  gain- 
ing their  confidence  and  good  will. 

The  farm. — As  has  often  been  reported,  the  farm  land  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
alkali  and  has  produced  nothing.  This  year  we  have  made  a  strong  effort  to  subdue 
it;  have  leveled  and  sown  the  fields  to  alfalfa.  Most  of  our  work,  aside  A*oib  its 
instructive  features,  has  been  lost.  We  have  secured  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa  on  part, 
but  the  greater  part  has  been  eaten  up  by  the  alkali. 

We  put  out  a  fine  young  orchard  and  vineyard,  dug  deep  holes,  and  hauled  dirt 
from  the  mesa,  hoping  by  planting  them  in  this  dirt  to  save  them.  We  will  be  partly 
rewarded;  about  half  will  live.  Could  I  have  obtained  authority,  bought  and 
planted  the  trees  earlier  in  the  season,  I  think  we  would  have  been  more  suocessfal. 

The  garden  has  done  much  better.  Owing  to  late  frosts,  cold  weather,  and  much 
alkali  early  in  the  season,  our  prospect  for  vegetables  seemed  very  poor.  Now  the 
children  have  all  the  lettuce  and  radishes  they  can  use,  and  have  had  a  nice  quantity 
of  onions,  and  since  the  late  rains  have  set  in  I  think  we  will  have  a  very  goo<1  garden 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  vegetables. 

The  harness  shop.— The  harness  shop  has  been  very  successful.  I  think  we  have  no 
superior  in  the  service.  One  hundred  and  twenty -six  sets  of  double  harness  aud  1 
set  of  single  harness  have  been  sold  this  year,  and  a  large  quantity  of  bridles  and 
halters  are  now  on  hand.  Two  of  the  apprentices  have  been  taught  to  cut  out  as  well 
as  to  make  harness,  and  in  another  year  these  will  be  fully  competent  to  run  a  shop, 
and  are  competent  assistants  now.  This  shop  has  made  this  year  66  sets  of  double 
harness,  3  sets  of  single  harness,  228  halters,  24  bridles,  and  1  set  of  carriage  harness. 

The  shoe  shop. — The  shoe  shop,  under  the  management  of  a  full-blood  Papago  Indian 
boy,  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  Nearly  all  the  shoes  for  the  entire  school  have 
l>een  made  in  this  shop.  The  apprentices  have  been  well  contented,  industrious,  and 
easily  controlled,  have  been  taught  to  cut  out  shoes,  etc.,  and  will  soon  be  able  to 
run  a  shop.  They  would  be  competent  assistants  now.  This  shop  has  made  850 
pairs  of  shoes  and  repaired  400  pairs. 

The  tailor  shop. — The  tailor  shop  has  given  very  good  satisfaction.  None  of  the  boys 
have  been  taught  to  cut,  but  many  are  able  to  make  very  nice  suits  and  will  be 
taught  cutting  and  fitting  next  year.  All  the  school  has  been  furnished  uniforms, 
and  much  other  work  has  been  done.  This  shop  has  made  149  uniform  coats,  78 
vestH,  212  pairs  of  pants,  and  112  pairs  of  drawers,  besides  patching  the  outer  suits 
for  the  boys. 

The  sewing  room. — The  sewing  room  has  an  excellent  record.  Owing  to  so  many 
girls  being  sent  home  last  year,  but  few  of  those  remaining  knew  anything  about 
sewing  at  all.  By  patient,  persistent  effort  ^ve  of  the  girls  have  been  taught  to 
draft,  cut,  and  fit  garments,  and  many  more  sew  quite  neatly.  That  department 
has  made  379  dresses,  167  aprons,  324  sheets,  253  towels,  414  drawers,  127  waists,  186 
chemises,  58  tablecloths,  15  hickory  shirts,  182  skirts,  46  ties,  13  gowns,  14  curtains, 
and  251  pillow  cases,  besides  patching  and  darning  a  great  many  garments. 

The  carpenter  shop.— The  carnenter  shop  is  in  very  good  hands.  This  department 
fails  to  show  to  an  observer  the  work  it  has  really  done.  So  much  time  is  taken  up 
in  repair  and  other  work  which  makes  no  show,  and  a  lack  of  material  has  also 
^^indered  greatly,  yet  the  boys  of  this  shop  have  kalsomined  almost  the  entire 
insdJtutiou,  finished  a  very  nice  bath  house,  painted  up  the  entire  supply  of  paint, 
whitew.3Ahed  the  board  fences,  repairt*d  the  front  picket  fence,  made  a  beautiful 
gate  and  arched  gateway,  and  built  two  very  neat  outhouses. 

Much  other  work  has  also  been  done  by  this  shop.  Two  of  the  boys  are  now  help- 
ing a  contractor  in  AJbuquerque  daring  vacation.    They  receive  $1.60  per  day,  and 
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1  am  pTomiBed  a  place  for  several  more  at  the  same  rate.  These  boys  will  be  taught 
the  rnles  and  applications  of  the  square  next  year,  so  that  they  may  bo  fully  able  to 
do  any  class  of  carpenter  work. 

Tbe  laundry. — The  laundry  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  The  girls  have  received 
excellent  instruction  in  the  laundry,  both  in  doing  and  managing  the  work. 

The  balctry. — The  bakery,  under  the  charge  of  an  Indian  employee,  has  been  very 
successfnl.  The  bread  has  been  excellent,  fresh,  and  wholesome.  The  apprentices 
have  'worked  cheerfully  and  this  department  has  run  entirely  without  friction. 

The  kitehen. — The  cooking  has  been  very  ably  managed.  The  mess  kitchen  for 
several  months  has  been  conducted  entirely  by  Indian  pupils,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  children's  cook  and  the  matron.  The  children  receive  the  same  wages  for- 
merly paid  to  a  Harvey  Hou^e  cook.  Their  work  has  given  entire  satisfaction  to 
the  mess,  while  the  practice  and  instruction  have  been  ofgreat  value  to  the  children. 
By  this  means  we  have  been  able  to  send  one  of  our  pupils  to  the  Mescalero  school 
to  fill  the  position  of  assistant  cook,  who  is  reported  as  giving  excellent  satisfaction. 
Several  other  girls  have  found  places  in  Albuquerque  at  $15  a  month,  and  all  are 
hi|i;hl^  praised  by  their  employers. 

Wanitary  oonditJoaL — The  sanitary  condition  of  the  institution  has  been  excellent; 
but  one  death  at  the  school  during  the  vear.  For  fuller  report  upon  this  subject  I 
refer  yoo  to  physician's  annual  report,  heretofore  transmitted. 

Haedi  of  the  wduKil.— The  greatest  need  of  this  school  is  a  sewerage  system.  It  has 
generally  been  thought  impossible,  on  account  of  the  land  being  so  level.  I  have 
had  a  survey  made  and  find  the  fall  sufficient.  Nothing  stands  in  the  way  but  the 
expense.  I  trust  this  matter  will  receive  the  attention  it  demands,  and  that  we  will 
receive  authority  to  construct  a  sewerage  system  during  the  coming  ^ear.  Against 
the  health  and  lives  of  children  and  employees  dollars  should  not  weigh. 

Electric  lighting  is  another  pressing  need.  The  grounds  and  the  buildings  could 
be  lighted  much  more  cheaply  and  safely  in  this  manner. 

A  large  dining  room  and  kitchen,  with  all  modem  appurtenances,  similar  to  that 
recently  huilt  at  the  Chilocco  Indian  School,  is  badly  needed.  All  the  cooking  for 
the  school  is  done  on  one  lar^e  range,  and  chiefly  in  wash  boilers.  This  makes  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  children's  food  impossible.  I  trust  this  matter  will  meet 
witn  your  favorable  consideration. 

A  guardhouse  is  badly  needed.    Very  little  punishment  is  given  at  this  school, 

yet  some  means  of  confinement  is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  proper  discipline. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  the  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  extended  to  me 

in  the  year  that  is  past,  and  looking  forward  to  a  better  future^  year's  work,  I  am, 

very  respectfully, 

Jno.  J.  McKom, 
Superintendent  and  Special  IHeltureing  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  ok  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  SANTA  1%   N.  MEX. 

Santa  Y±,  N.  Mex.,  Xoveniber  S,  1896, 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1895. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  school,  in  all  its  departments,  has  worked  admirably. 
I  took  charge  as  superintendent  on  July  1,  and,  as  the  school  had  not  been  in  opera- 
tion for  over  a  year  and  had  been  abandoned  for  that  time  and  all  scholars  distributed 
to  other  schools  in  the  service,  I  had  to  organize  it  anew  and  fill  it  with  scholars,  which 
was  a  very  difficult  task,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  funds  for  the  transportation  of  schol- 
ars, were  not  received  by  me  hntil  late  in  September,  on  account  of  the  delay  in  the 
passage  of  the  appropriation.  I  began,  however,  in  earnest  as  soon  as  the  funds  were 
m  hand,  and,  although  I  did  not  make  the  full  average  of  my  capacity — 150  for  the 
year— I  did  bring  it  up  to  135. 

The  school  during  the  year  has  run  smoothly,  and  the  raw  material  that  I  received 
in  quite  large  numbers  was  soon  brought  by  military  drill  and  discipline  to  perfect 
order,  and  m  one  month  after  entering  the  school  were  as  regular  in  their  duties  as 
old  pupils.  The  school  ranges  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  normal  classes,  and  in  all 
of  the  educational  departments  there  have  been  efficient  and  able  workers,  and  they 
have  passed  my  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  the  school-  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  one 
of  which  New  Mexico  is  justly  proud. 

In  the  industrial  departments  the  garden  and  farm  work  has  been  proscribed  for 
want  of  water  for  irrigation  of  the  106  acres,  only  enough  for  10  acres  for  fruits  and 
garden  and  for  domestic  purposes  being  supplied.  The  10  acres,  however,  were  cul- 
tivatedy  and  over  600  ftait  and  orchard  trees  were  planted,  and  quite  a  number  of 
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small  ftruits  and  vegetables  for  the  school  were  raised;  the  latter,  however,  were  not 
a  success,  as  the  seed  sent  from  Lawrence,  Kans.,  seemed  to  be  defective  and  did  not 
sprout,  and  hence  the  stand  was  iuditferent.  The  school  has  been  beautified  by  the 
sowing  of  grass  plots  and  planting  of  flower  beds  and  nicely  curve<l  roads  leading  ap 
to  the  school,  making  a  marked  change  in  the  outward  appearance  of  the  place. 

In  regard  to  supply  ot  water  for  further  irrigation,  I  have  received  concessions  from 
the  water  company,  and  as  long  as  the  surplus  they  now  have  on  hand  continues  I 
am  allowed  to  nse  all  the  water  I  need  for  irrigating  without  increase  of  cost. 

I  saved  from  my  appropriation  money  enough  this  year  to  buy  the  material  for  a  new 
barn,  the  old  one  being  unsafe,  badly  built,  and  located  in  the  wronff  place.  I  have 
the  material  now  on  hand  and  authority  to  build  a  new  one,  which  wSl  soon  be  ready 
for  occupancy. 

The  health  of  the  school  during  the  year  has  been  splendid,  as  we  have  had  few  sick 
children,  and  those  that  were  were  treated  by  the  physician  and  were  soon  on  duty. 

There  haa  been  organized  a  fine  fire  brigade,  well  disciplined,  and  soon  after  it  had 
been  well  drilled  a  terrible  fire  broke  out  m  the  city  of  Santa  F^,  which  threatened  to 
burn  up  the  town.  Upon  telephoning  in  to  know  if  it  could  bo  handled,  I  was  told 
that  it  was  beyond  control  and  asked  for  help.  I  dispatched  my  fire  company  and 
hose,  and  they  were  greatly  instrumental  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  havoc  it  was  mak- 
ing, as  will  be  seen  by  the  resolution  of  the  city  council  thanking  me  and  my  brave 
Indian  boys  for  their  timely  and  efficient  aid.  There  are  two  fire  hydrants  near  the 
buildings  and  plenty  of  good  hose,  and  we  are  as  safe  as  we  can  be,  so  far  as  a  supply 
of  water  can  effect  it. 

The  use  of  so  many  lamps  and  stoves  in  the  building  makes  the  necessity  for  a 
heating  and  electric-light  plant  self-evident,  and  as  a  matter  of  economy  I  would 
recommend  one  to  be  established. 

My  boys  are  organized  into  three  military  companies,  and  are  fairly  well  drilled  and 
in  fine  discipline.  The  Indian  company  officers  take  pride  in  their  official  ranks,  and 
it  gives  them  confidence  in  themselves,  and  is  in  this  way  a  great  civilizer. 

The  dormitories  are  kept  in  most  excellent  order,  and  at  all  times  these  officers,  who 
have  their  respective  subdivisions  in  charge,  keep  close  watch  on  them  and  vie  with 
each  other  in  trying  to  keep  each  better  than  his  neighbor. 

There  are  tailor,  shoemaker,  blacksmith,. and  carpenter  shops,  and  a  sewing  room. 
All  of  those  are  under  good  heads  and  are  doing  satisfactory  work,  the  carpenter 
shop  being  under  the  management  of  a  Sioux  Indian,  who  is  a  first-class  workman 
in  all  respects. 

The  kitchen  is  under  the  care  of  a  Shoshone  Indian,  who  has  run  it  thus  far 
admirably. 

The  industrial  work  is  under  a  most  experienced  man  in  the  management  of  irri- 

gating  water  and  in  the  care  of  stock,  and  the  pupils  beg  to  be  allowed  to  work  for 
im  even  when  they  are  off  duty. 

I  have  been  in  the  Indian  service  before  as  an  agent  of  Indians,  and  know  the 
troubles  usually  surrounding  Indian  work — the  constant  wrangling  and  growling 
among  the  employees.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  my  school  has  been  a  happy 
exception  to  tnis  rule  and  all  have  worked  in  harmony  and  in  good  feeling  through- 
out the  year. 

The  matron's  work  has  been  well  performed,  and  the  scholars  actually  treat  her  as 
if  she  were  their  trusted  friend. 

The  management  of  the  schoolrooms,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  principal 
teacher,  has  been  fully  up  to  the  standard  I  would  wish.  I  was  gratified  at  the  show 
of  progress  exhibited  at  the  commencement  exercises  the  26th  of  June  laftt,  which 
were  attended  by  over  250  citizens,  all  of  whom  expressed  astonishment  at  what  had 
in  so  short  a  time  been  done  with  raw  material. 

The  office  work  and  storerooms  have  been  kept  in  admirable  order  by  iny  able, 
gentlemanly,  and  efficient  clerk ;  and  for  the  discipline  and  good  order  of  the  compa- 
nies of  the  battalion  I  have  to  thank  the  drillmaster. 

By  the  addition  of  a  new  school  building,  which  is  badly  needed  as  the  one  now  in 
use  is  improperly  lighted,  the  capacity  of  the  school  can  be  increased  from  150  to  2^, 
and  it  will  save  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant  at  an  increased  expense  in  this 
vicinity.  The  size  of  the  storeroom  is  about  one-third  the  dimensions  reqtiired  for 
properly  storing  supplies,  and  this  addition  I  recommetid. 

Instruments  for  a  band  would  verv  much  advance  the  civilization  of  the  pupils. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  acknowledge  many  courtesies  and  kindnesses  from  the 
Indian  Office,  and  with  the  continuance  of  the  liberal  encouragement  and  help  that 
has  been  given  mo  from  that  source  I  shall  give  as  good  an  account  of  my  school  for 
the  present  year. 

^'ery  respectfully,  Thos.  M.  Jones, 

Superintendent  and  Special  Diehureing  Agent: 

The  CoMMissiONUH  OF  Indian  Affairs* 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AND  AGENCY  AT  CHEROKEE,  N.  C. 

Eastern  Cherokee  Agency  and  Training  School, 

Cherokee,  X.  C,  September  5,  1896, 
Sir:  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 

AGENCY. 

The  Eastern  Cherokee  Agency  is  located  at  Cherokee,  N.  C,  on  the  Ooona  Lnfta 
River,  which  is  6  miles  distant  irom  Whittier,  the  nearest  railroad  point,  on  the 
Soothem  Railroad,  10  miles  distant  from  Bryson  City,  the  county  seat  of  Swain 
County,  and  about  55  miles  southwest  of  Asheville. 

Population. — The  Eastern  Cherokees  number  1,479  and  live  in  Swain,  Jackson,  Gra- 
ham, and  Cherokee  counties,  of  which  number  900  are  full  bloods  and  the  remainder 
mixed. 

SeMnrmtioii. — The  reservation  proper,  known  as  the  Qualla  boundary,  comprises 
about  70,000  acres  of  mountain  land  located  in  Swain  and  Jackson  counties  and 
borderinii^  on  the  Tennessee  line. 

The  compromise  eflected  last  year  with  40  white  families  who  were  illegally  occu- 
pying several  thousand  acres  of  the  best  laud  within  said  boundary  has  resulted  in 
the  departure  of  the  whites  and  the  surrender  of  their  farms  to  the  Indians,  who 
will  thereby  greatly  increase  their  total  acreage  in  cultivation  this  year. 

Another  large  tract,  called  the  Love  estate,  comprising  33,000  acres,  was  included 
in  this  compromise  and  added  to  the  said  boundary.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
ihe  Indians  had  hardly  a  shadow  of  title  to  this  land,  as  it  was  never  included  in  the 
original  award  or  grant  made  to  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees. 

Thus  by  the  terms  of  compromise  the  heirs  owning  the  said  land  were  paid  $41, 250, 
bein^  $1. 25  per  acre,  and  there  was  added  to  the  estate  of  the  Indians  a  large  tract 
of  wild  mountain  land,  which  they  will  never  be  able  to  cultivate  on  account  of  its 
extremely  rough  and  mountainous  nature,  but  on  which  they  will  be  obliged  to  pay 
taxes.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  agents  representing  the  Government  and  the 
Indians  in  this  compromise  did  not  insist  that  the  Indians  should  receive  the  cash 
paid  for  the  said  Love  estate  in  lieu  of  the  land,  which  they  could  have  used  to  a 
much  greater  advantage.  The  Indians  also  own  15,000  acres  in  Graham  and  Chero- 
kee eountres. 

SoO. — The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  very  fertile,  and  even  on  the  mountain  sides,  where 
they  are  not  too  steep  or  rough,  good  crops  of  corn  are  annually  raised. 

Indiistry. — Mountain  farming  is  hard  work,  and  the  majority  of  these  Indians  who 
are  obliged  to  cultivate  their  steep  mountain-side  farms  with  a  hoe,  relying  entirely 
on  themselves  for  their  living  and  support,  and  not  so  much  as  asking  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  ration,  certainly  deserve  the  praise  of  all  enterprising  people,  and  espe- 
cially merit  the  commendation  of  those  enthusiasts  who  advocate  the  ''root  hog  or 
die"  policy  for  the  Indian. 

'^  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves, '^  and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  these 
Indians  who  are  helping  themselves  be  assisted  in  the  future  in  their  farming 
operations  by  receiving  a  supply  of  farming  implements,  work  stock,  grass  seed,  fruit 
trees,  etc.,  which,  owing  to  their  extreme  poverty,  the  majority  of  them  are  unable 
to  buy. 

Ihnber. — The  mountain  sides  are  covered  with  valuable  timber,  such  as  poplar, 
chestnut,  oak,  cherry,  walnut,  hickory,  and  ash. 

The  Indian  council  nnwiselv  sold  33,000  acres  of  the  said  timber,  known  as  the 
Cathcart  tract,  to  D.  L.  Boyd  &  Co.,  of  Waynesville,  N.  C,  for  $15,000,  allowing 
them  fifteen  years  to  cut  and  remove  the  same.  The  Department  very  justly  disap- 
proved of  the  said  contract,  for  the  best  interests  and  protection  of  these  Indians. 
The  council  had  also  made  a  contract  with  Hon.  H.  G.  Ewart,  agreeing  to  pay  hira  20 
percent  of  the  selling  price  of  timber  whenever  sold,  which  contract  was  also  disap- 
proved by  the  Department.  The  timber  speculators  then  persuaded  the  council  to 
^U  their  timber  independent  of  the  Government  and  to  protect  the  said  purchasers 
m  the  State  courts.  They  were  made  to  believe  they  were  not  wards  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  as  citizens  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  they  had  a  right  to  do  as  they 
pleased  with  their  timber.  Boyd  &  Co.  quickly  resold  the  timber  to  Dickson  & 
Mason  at  a  large  profit.  After  having  cut  down  about  3,000,000  feet,  the  timber  men 
were  enjoined  ny  order  of  the  court  irom  further  trespassing,  pending  the  decision 
01  the  court. 

The  majority  of  the  Indians  are  opposed  to  the  selling  of  their  timber  on  such 
wnns  and  prices  and  strongly  object  to  the  counciFs  action  in  allowing  a  ring  of 
sp^ulators  to  push  the  tribe  from  under  the  protection  of  the  Government  to  be 
preyed  upon  by  avaricious  lawyers  and  money-makers. 
5069  I  A 25 
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Tbe  merchantable  timber  estimated  and  measared  b^  Government  experts  on  the 
said  Cathcart  tract  amonnts  to  Sd^OOO^OOO  feet.  The  said  timber  ciui  be  cut,  logged, 
sawed,  and  delivered  to  the  railroad  at  not  to  exceed  $12  per  1,000  feet.  Taking  all 
the  grades  into  consideration  the  average  price  which  it  will  bring  in  the  local  mar- 
ket is  $14  io  $15  per  1,000,  therefore  the  net  value  of  33,000,000  feet  of  timber  at|2 
to  $3  per  1 ,000  would  be  $66,000  to  $99,000. 

Employment  of  attorney.— The  council  unwisely  entered  into  an  agreement  witli 
George  H.  Smathers,  of  Wayuesville,  N.  C,  employing  him  as  a  regular  attorney  at 
$1,000  per  year  and  expenses,  although  they  have  no  litigation  pending  or  contem- 
plated. The  office  I  feel  assured  will  disapprove  of  the  said  contract,  aa  the  IndiauB 
do  not  require  the  services  of  an  attorney  any  more  than  they  do  the  seryicM  of  a 
chemist. 

Act  of  inoorporatioB.—Mr.  Smathers,  however,  is  acting  in  said  capacity  and  bad  a 
bill  passed  through  the  hist  State  legislature  at  Raleigh,  incorporating  the  Eaeleni 
Band  of  Cherokees,  and  validating  the  Boyd  and  Ewart  contracts  and  all  ether  con- 
tracts made  by  the  council  in  the  past  or  future,  which  of  coarse  explains  the  leal 
motives  desired,  viz:  An  act  to  permit  a  ring  of  lawyers  and  speculators  to  defraoi 
1,500  defenseless  Indians  out  or  their  possessions,  and  to  fnrthermore  prevent  tbe 
United  States  from  guarding  over  the  rights  and  protecting  the  interests  of  the  laid 
Indians.  For  the  good  and  safety  of  these  Indians  it  is  hoped  that  the  said  act  will 
be  promptly  repealed,  and  that  all  friends  of  the  Indians  will  nee  their  influence 
and  aid  to  accomplish  it. 

Tazea— The  Indians  pay  individually  the  taxes  due  on  the  land  cnltivAted  by  them, 
and  I  pay  from  their  funds  in  Washington  the  taxes  due  on  their  large  tracts  of 
unoccupied  land,  which  amounted  last  year  to  $383.25. 

Education.— I  have  sent  44  Indians  to  Carlisle,  24  to  Hampton,  and  1  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  this  State.  With  an  increased  appropriation  at  the  Cherokee  training  school 
for  200  pupils,  and  tbe  operation  of  the  rour  day  schools,  these  Indians  will  oe  well 
provided  for,  and  the  most  if  not  all  of  their  children  can  be  educated.  The  Eaitom 
Cherokees  deserve  great  credit  for  the  interest  they  take  in  sending  their  diildreo 
to  school. 

The  four  day  schools,  which  were  closed  for  some  time,  were  reopened  last  year, 
and  were  so  well  attended  that  I  was  obliged  to  erect  additions  t<i  the  buildings  at 
Soco  ani  Birdtowii  and  build  a  much-needed  new  sohoolhouse  at  Big  Cove.  The 
noonday  meals  were  inaugurated  and  were  a  great  help  to  the  poorest  Indians. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Pattee,  graduates  of  Hampton,  very  successfully  conducted  tbe 
Birdtown  school.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Welsh,  also  Indian  students,  were  employed 
at  Big  Cove  and  had  an  attendance  of  65  pupils.  The  county  superintendent  of 
schools  taught  this  school  in  1893  and  failed  to  f^et  a  dozen  pupils,  which  speaks  very 
favorably  for  the  ability  and  interest  taken  in  the  work  by  the  Indian  teachers. 
John  Tarquette,  who  is  also  an  Indian,  aided  by  his  able  wife,  conducted  a  snceev- 
ful  school  at  Soco. 

The  training  school  was  kept  full  of  pupils,  up  to  its  full  capacity,  and  I  thank 
the  council  and  the  Indians  for  their  cordial  support  in  the  educational  work  at  thii 
agency. 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  on  reservation 440 

Attendance : 

Cherokee  training  school 100 

Big  Cove  day  school 50 

Birdtown  day  school 30 

Soco  day  school 30 

Cherokee  day  school 20 

Non-reservation  schools 64 

Total  provided  for 1 294 

Total  not  provided  for 146 

Indiaa  homes. — The  houses  occupied  by  the  Indians  are  made  of  logs  with  stone  or 
mud  chimneys  and  shingle  roon.  They  possess  generally  but  one  room  and  an 
without  windows. 

Ohnrehes.— The  Baptists  and  Methodists  are  well  represented  in  church  membeisbip 
among  these  Indians.  Preaching  is  regularly  conducted  by  Indian  ministers  in  tbe 
different  settlements,  the  services  bein^  conducted  in  the  Indian  language. 

General  condition. — ^The  general  condition  of  these  Indians  compares  very  ftkvorablf 
with  a  certain  class  of  the  surrounding  mountain  whites,  lliey  farm  as  they  used  to 
twenty  years  before  the  war,  and  the  women  are  about  as  primitive  in  their  metbodit 
of  houaekeeping.  Yet  by  hard  work  and  persistent  effort  some  of  the  Indians  are 
making  slight  progress,  building  better  houses,  raising  a  surplus  of  com,  ycget»bl0^ 
and  beef  for  the  market,  and  accumulating  a  little  property. 
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Veedfl.— The  greatest  need  of  these  Indians  is  instmotion^  accompanied  by  a  little 
substantial  assistance.  They  are  anxioas  to  learn  bow  to  farm,  work,  and  live  as 
the  intelligeot  white  man.  They  have  reacbed  a  point  where  there  can  be  little 
bope  for  ^irther  improvement,  unless  they  are  tanght  by  experienced  and  competent 
imnnero  and  honsekeepers.  Therefore,  I  have  strongly  recommended  this  year,  as  I 
did  last  year,  that  a  thorough,  energetic,  and  competent  farmer  and  mechanic  be 
employed  to  teach  the  Indians  the  improved  methods  of  farming,  rotation  of  crops, 
fhnt  growing,  and  to  show  them  how  to  build  better  i^d  more  comfortable  houees. 

A  faithful  field  matron  is  also  needed  to  teach  the  women  bow  to  cook,  wash,  sew, 
and  mi^e  their  houses  as  olean  and  attractive  as  possible.  This  is  an  agency  where 
every  dkillar  expended  properly  in  snob  work  will  bring  great  and  satisfaetory  returns, 
and  will,  I  can  assure  yon,  not  be  wasted. 

They  also  need  lumber  for  new  houses  and  bams,  furniture — such  as  stoves,  bed- 
steads, chairs,  tables,  etc. — farming  implements,  grass  seed,  and  fruit  trees. 

Marndketores. — A  few  of  the  Indian  women  make  baskets  and  pottery,  and  the  men 
are  experts  at  making  spoons,  knives,  and  trinkets.  They  operate  their  own  little 
mills  and  blacksmith  shops  by  water  power,  and  some  of  them  show  remarkable 
ability  as  mechanics. 

flovanoMnt. — On  the  first  Monday  of  September,  1895,  an  election  will  take  place 
for  chief,  assistant  chief,  and  16  conncilmen,  who  will  hold  office  for  four  years.  The 
ehieib  and  council  assist  in  looking  alter  and  advancing  the  interests  of  the  tribe. 
According  to  the  constitution  all  are  to  receive  salaries  f^om  the  already  depleted 
ibnds  betongiBg  to  the  tribe,  for  their  services,  and  as  the  Indians  are  governed 
entirely  by  the  State  laws  of  North  Carolina,  and  are  controlled  as  wards  by  the 

eoting  arm  of  the  Government,  it  is  impossible  for  the  said  council  to  enact  any 
for  uie  benefit  of  the  tribe.  They  act  more  as  the  financial  directors  and  agents 
for  the  tribe. 

As  long  us  the  Government  continues  to  treat  these  Indians  as  wards,  and  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  as  citizens,  the  council  has  no  power  or  right  to  sell  or  make  con- 
tracts with  whites  without  the  approval  of  the  Department.  These  conditions  make 
it  impossible  for  any  complete  and  successful  system  of  Indian  government  to  exist 
here,  as  it  does  among  the  Western  Cherokees,  and  therefore  the  sooner  the  Indians 
abolish  their  council,  take  their  lands  in  allotment,  and  each  becomes  bis  own  busi- 
ness manager  and  master,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Indians,  individually,  collect- 
ively, and  financially. 

Allotment. — The  Eastern  Cherokees  are  ripe  and  readv  for  allotment.  Owing  to 
their  peouliiu'  condition,  an  allotment  of  their  lands  without  power  to  sell  the  same 
for  twenty-five  years,  would  be  the  most  effective  way  of  preventing  speculators  and 
lawyers  m>m  defrauding  them  and  getting  them  into  trouble  with  the  Government. 

AtMut  600  of  the  Indians  who  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  bnsiness  management 
of  their  affairs  by  the  council  with  Ewart,  Boyd,  and  Smatbers,  have  given  A.  H. 
Hayes  the  power  of  attorney  to  petition  the  court  for  the  partition  of  their  lands, 
^Treeing  to  pay  him  15  per  cent  of  value  of  the  land  for  his  services.  Such  a  step 
might  be  snccessfully  taken  if  it  were  proven  that  the  United  States  had  no  control 
over  their  land  and  that  they  were  full-fledged  citizens. 

I  hope  the  Department  will  continue  to  exert  its  power  to  the  fVillest  extent  in 
controlling  and  protecting  the  interests  of  the  Eastern  Cherokees,  and  shielding 
them  from  the  ring  of  greedy  speculators  who  are  eagerly  waiting  to  see  an  oppor- 
tunity by  which  they  can  legally  or  illegally  manipulate  the  little  money  and 
property* these  Indians  possess ;  and  that  the  Government  will  not  withdraw  its  pro- 
action  and  eontrol  until  after  the  lands  have  been  allotted  by  a  Government  alloting 
Agent,  as  are  the  lands  among  the  Western  Indians,  and  each  Indian  is  placed  in  a 
position  where  he  can  protect  his  own  interests  and  manage  his  own  business.  As 
ne  will  not  be  able  to  sell  his  land  for  twenty-five  years  there  will  be  no  opportunity 
for  scheming  whites  to  injure  him.  I  therefore  urgently  recommend  immediate  allot- 
ment for  these  Indians,  knowing  that  the  majority  of  the  tribe  desire  it,  and  all  have 
reached  that  stage  of  civilization  and  advancement  to  justify  and  entitle  them  to 
individual  ownership  of  their  lands. 

I  attach  hereto  a  tabular  statement  showing  the  population  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts and  the  amount  of  land  in  cultivation,  etc. : 


IMstricto. 


Males. 


Females. 


Bl«Cove 

BitdVmn 

yeUDwHm'.r.  "".*." '.*.!! 

Nairtahala 

ijiaham  and  Cherokee 

Total 


761 


141 

113 

129 

125 

217 

202 

97 

116 

37 

36 

140 

126 

Total. 


254 
254 
419 
213 
73 
266 


718  1,479 


Children 

of  school 

age. 


80 
70 
119 
«1 
22 


Acres 
tillable. 


1,504 
1,497 
1,702 
919 
658 
3,708 


Acres 
culti- 
vated. 


979 
765 
1,009 
€88 
199 
412 


440  9,  983  ' 


4,063 
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CHRROKEE  TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

^  location. — The  school  is  beautifully  located  in  the  Ocona  Lnfty  valley,  at  the  base 
of  Mount  Noble,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ooona  Lufty  River.  Mountain  ranges,  covered 
with  trees,  are  seen  in  all  directions,  with  their  majestic  peaks  towering symet^c- 
ally  at  regular  intervals,  making  the  scenery  grand  beyona  description. 

Attendance.— The  attendance  during  the  past  year  was  not  so  large  as  in  1894,  on 
account  of  the  reopening  of  the  four  day  schools  on  the  reservation,  which  made  it 
unnecessary  to  overcrowd  the  boarding  school.  The  average  during  the  ten  months 
of  the  year  was  about  100  pupils,  the  appropriation  being  for  only  80.  The  appro- 
priation for  1896  being  increased  to  135  pupils,  there  will  be  no  tronble  in  secnriDg 
and  supporting  150  children. 

Hew  bmldings.— The  $3,000  appropriated  for  new  buildings  was  expended  most 
economically  and  carefully,  by  purchasing  the  material  required  from  contractors, 
and  performing  the  work  by  day  laborers^  chiefly  Indians,  under  the  snpervision  of 
the  school  carpenter.  A  new  girls'  dormitory,  commissary,  offices,  and  kuperiuten- 
dent's  quarters,  and  a  wing  added  to  the  boys'  quarters  (all  frame),  are  the  list  of 
buildings  erected,  which  reflect  much  credit  upon  the  ability  and  skill  of  Samnel 
Liner,  the  school  carpenter.  Experienced  and  competent  judges  state  that  the  said 
buildings  can  not  be  duplicated  for  less  than  twice  the  amount  expended. 

Three  new  commodious  day  school  buildings  were  erected  at  Big  Cove,  Birdtown, 
and  Soco  districts,  which  were  greatly  needed  to  accommodate  the  increased  attend- 
ance at  those  schools.  The  work  was  performed  by  Indians,  under  a  competent  super- 
intendent, and  cost  altogether  $1,360.52. 

Buildings  still  needed  are:  One  school  building  and  chapel  to  accommodate  200 

ails,  shops  for  teaching  trades,  employees'  quarters  and  an  addition  to  the  dining 
,  for  which  I  respectfully  request  that  the  oflice  will  recommend  an  appropriation 
of  $12,000. 

Oeneral  oondition  and  progress. — The  work  of  this  school  has  been  very  satiafiaotorj, 
and  conducted  upon  the  principles  and  policy  outlined  by  the  department.  In  the 
school  rooms  as  well  as  in  the  various  industrial  departments,  the  pupils  have  made 
good,  steady  progress  as  the  result  of  thorough,  practical  l^acning  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  and  obedieut  and  persistent  application  by  the  pupils.  The  employees 
have  pulled  together  harmoniously  and  in  most  cases  shown  great  efficiency.  The 
school-room  work  was  crippled,  owing  to  want  of  proper  accommodations,  yet  the 
good  results  obtained  were  very  gratifying  and  creditable  to  the  teachers. 

A  statistical  report  of  the  work  performed  in  the  industrial  departments  is  here- 
with. 

The  boys  have  received  good,  thorough  instruction  in  farming,  gardening,  stock 
raising,  bee  culture,  fruit  raising,  carjientering,  and  all  kinds  of  repairing.  As  black- 
smithing,  wagonmaking,  cabinetmaking,  and  tailoring  will  be  added  this  year  to  the 
list  of  industries,  greater  results  can  be  expected  in  the  future,  and  the  young  Indians 
can  be  taught  to  utiHze  the  ^reat  quantity  of  timber  which  abounds  on  their  reser- 
vation, ana  thereby  greatly  improve  their  condition  and  help  their  people. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  industrial  training  is  of  ten  times  more 
importance  than  book  learning  in  the  education  and  civilization  of  the  Indians,  as 
not  ten  in  one  hundred  will  ever  make  a  living  in  the  professions,  while  nearly  all  will 
have  to  rely  on  their  muscle  and  knowledge  of  trades,  agriculture,  etc.,  for  their 
support. 

Tlie  girls  have  been  receiving  thorough  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  housework,  sew- 
ing, fancy  work.  etc.  They  were  pleased  to  be  able  to  contribute  samples  of  Uieir 
work  for  the  Atlanta  Exposition. 

Heeds  of  school— The  needs  of  this  school  are  160  acres  of  farming  land,  the  50  in  nse 
being  entirely  too  small ;  also  additional  lands  for  playgrounds  and  building  pur- 
poses. Indians  owning  lots  and  improvements  adjoining  the  school  grounds  refuse  to 
sell  or  lease  them  to  the  school.  The  presence  of  outsiders  living  the  same  as  on  the 
school  premises  will  always  be  an  annoyance  and  hindrance  to  any  school,  and  I 
recommend  that  iirm  steps  be  taken  to  force  such  persons  to  vacate  their  improve- 
ments for  the  best  interests  of  the  service  and  educational  progress  of  the  Indians. 

This  school  also  needs  an  appropriation  for  200  pupils  for  1897,  and  $12,000  for  new 
buildings.  Then  a  full  line  of  trades  can  be  taught,  and  the  children  of  school  age 
on  this  reservation  would  be  well  provided  for,  with  the  assistance  of  the  day  schools, 
and  those  that  can  be  sent  to  Carlisle  and  Hampton. 

Health.  —The  health  of  the  pupils  has  generally  been  good.  Although  epidemics  and 
some  cases  of  sickness,  more  or  less  serious,  have  occurred,  there  have  been  no  deaths. 

Mnsio. — I  allowed  Captain  Pratt  to  break  up  the  band  of  this  school  by  sending  to 
Carlisle  the  most  of  the  players.  In  return  he  gave  me  Edwin  Schanandore,  a  grad- 
uate of  Carlisle,  and  a  most  efficient  bandmaster.  Mr.  Schanandore  has  taught  20 
small  boys  to  take  the  place  of  the  others,  and  deserves  great  credit  for  their  won- 
derful proficiency. 

A  class  of  girls  receive  instruction  on  the  piano  and  organ,  while  all  the  pupils  are 
taught  vocal  music  by  Miss  Uouts.  ^  j 
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Otgtnintioa. — In  all  the  minor  details  of  the  working  of  the  Rohool  there  has  been 
00  great  change  from  last  year,  which  is  described  more  fully  in  my  report  of  1894. 
No  basiness  or  institution  can  expect  success  unless  a  thorough  organ izatiou  and 
system  of  management  prevails.  Vet  it  is  more  difficult  in  a  small  school  than  in  a 
large  to  obtain  the  degree  Of  system  desired,  owing  to  lack  of  employees,  incom- 
pleteness of  departments,  and  the  mixed-up  condition  of  the  work.  \Ve  have  sys- 
tematized the  various  departments  of  the  school  on  a  thorough  and  practical  and 
bosiness-like  system,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Inspection. — Col.  Paul  F.  Faison,  United  States  Indian  inspector,  and  Dr.  Hailmann, 
superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  inspected  the  school  ana  agency,  and  their  excel- 
lent suggestions  and  recommendations  have  been  most  beneiicial  to  the  school  and 
helpful  to  myself  and  employees.  I  find  that  there  is  always  a  good  deal  to  learn  in 
the  Indian  service  with  each  successive  year's  work. 

Disposition. — During  my  ten  years'  experience  in  school  and  agency  work,  and 
association  with  several  diil'erent  tribes,  1  have  not  found  any  Indians  as  docile, 
friendly  disposed,  eager  and  able  to  leacn,  and  obedient  in  every  respect  as  the 
Eastern  Chefokees. 

While  my  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  school  and  agency  has  been  particu- 
larly unpleasaut  apd  distastefal  to  certain  speculators  and  lawyers,  bent  on  making 
a  large  amount  of  money  out  of  these  Indians,  I  am  thankful  to  know  that  the  office 
considers  that  the  work  of  the  school  has  been  satisfactory,  **  and  the  management 
of  the  business  affairs  of  the  agency  especially  so." 

I  am  also  sincerely  grateful  for  the  liberal  and  the  cordial  cooperation  which  has 
been  extended  to  me  officially  during  the  past  year,  and  trust  that  I  will  merit  a 
continuance  of  the  same  in  the  future. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  W.  Pottkr,  Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  TOTTEN,  N.  DAK. 

Fort  Tottkx,  N.  Dak.,  September  1,  1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Indian  industrial 
school  located  at  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for  our  school  as  an  industrial  institution, 
and  the  progress  in  this  line  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  training  of  past  years  has  borne  results  that  prove  the  benefits  of  such  an 
institotion,  as  a  number  of  pupils  have  completed  their  term  and  gone  out  into  the 
surrounding  country  and  demonstrated  their  ability  to  earn  wages  in  competition 
with  white  workmen.  One  of  the  pupils  has  made  such  good  use  of  his  time  and 
opportunities  that  he  has  been  able  to  take  charge  of  the  farming  department  and  is 
DOW  on  our  rolls  as  fanner.  Another  Indian  boy  who  has  been  uere  four  years  has 
studied  and  learned  to  such  good  purpose  that  he  has  been  given  the  position  of 
storekeeper  and  assistant  clerk.  Three  boys  who  have  been  here  three  and  a  half 
years  have  learned  the  stone  mason's  trade  and  plastering  so  that  they  are  able  to  go 
OQt  and  work  in  competition  with  white  laborers.  The  larger  number  of  the  appren- 
tices are  very  anxious  to  learn  their  trades  thoroughly  and  work  well  and  faitnfully 
to  that  end. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  larger  boys  have  been  out  during  the  harvest  and  thrashing 
time  among  the  iurmers  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  their  work  has  proved  very 
satisfactory,  and  their  conduct  has  been  exceUent. 

Each  pupil  is  required  to  work  one-half  of  each  day  during  the  term  at  school, 
and  is  taught  to  be  prompt,  industrious,  and  neat,  and  is  also  required  to  make  his 
Mi  sweep  his  room,  and  keep  it  in  order  at  all  times.  The  other  half  day  is 
tleyoted  to  schoolroom  work.  The  main  object  in  this  department  is  to  give  the 
children  a  good  common-school  education,  such  as  will  enable  them  to  sell  their 
produce  and  do  their  marketing  intelligently. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  remarkably  good,  there  having  been  only  4 
deaths  out  of  an  enrollment  of  about  380.  There  have  been  no  contagious  or  infec- 
tious diseases. 

Attendance. — The  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  very  satisfactory,  the  diffi- 
culty having  been  rather  to  keep  from  taking  children  thau  to  procure  them,  a  large 
number  having  been  turned  away  for  want  of  funds  to  care  for  them.  The  average 
sttendance  during  the  year  has  been  2T7.42 — 37.42  more  than  provided  for  by  the 
appropriation  of  Congress.  If  the  necessary  funds  were  appropriated,  there  would 
US  no  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  an  attendance  of  350. 

The  pupils  are  Sioux  from  North  Dakota  and  Montana,  and  Chippewas  from  White 
Earth,  Red  Lake,  and  Leech  Lake  reservations,  Minn.,  and  Turtle  Mountain  Reserva- 
tion, N.  Dak. 
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Harnew  and  shoe  department— The  boys  take  great  interest  in  their  work  in  this 
department,  and  their  progress  has  been  correspondingly  good.  One  boy  has  fini^ed 
hiB  trade  of  harness  maker  during  the  year,  and  is  now  working  in  the  county  seat 
of  an  adjacent  county,  on  the  outing  system,  drawing  full  journeyman's  wages. 
Numbers  of  harness  are  sold  to  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  and  a  great  deal  of 
repairing  is  done  for  them. 

In  the  shoe  department  the  principal  work  is  repairing  the  school  shoes,  although 
some  splendid  shoes  are  made  by  the  boys.  Six  pupils  have  been  learning  the  har- 
ness-maker's and  four  the  shoemaker's  trade. 

Besides  the  repairing  in  these  departments,  the  following  articles  have  been 
manufactured :  'rhirty-four  sets  double  and  6  sets  single  harness  and  32  pairs  of  shoes. 

Tailor  shop. — In  this  department  five  boys  receive  instruction  each  half  day.  While 
there  has  been  improvement  in  their  work  it  has  not  seemed  to  be  as  rapid  as  it 
should  be.  Here  are  manufactured  the  school  uniform  suits,  a  portion  of  the  jeans 
clothes,  and  overalls.  Besides  this  all  the  mending  of  the  boys'  clothing  is  done. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  manufactured  during  the  past  year: 


Coats,  oassimere 228 

Coats,  jeans 11 

Mittens,  jeans pairs..  216 

8uits,  denim 14 

Vests,  jeans 10 


Overalls pairs..  S2 

Pants,  cassimere do 321 

Pants,jeans do 28 

Vests,  cassimere 104 


Sewing  room.— The  progress  in  this  department  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  the 
class  of  work  has  been  excellent.  Teu  girls  have  received  instruction  daring  each 
half  day.  Some  girls  have  become  quite  expert  and  turn  out  some  verjr  beautiful 
work.  Here  are  made  all  the  underclothing  for  the  boys  and  all  the  clothing  for  the 
girls.    Following  is  a  list  of  articles  manufactured  during  the  year : 


Aprons 295 

Drawers 464 

Dresses 426 

Lace,  thread yards . .      4 

Pants,  jeans pairs..     82 

Overalls do 96 

Sheets 106 

Shirts 209 

Tablecloths 21 

Towels 251 

Waists 11 


Curtains 7 

Hsse,  wool pairs..     97 

Handkerchiefs 192 

Mittens,  yam pairs..   162 

Nightgowns 60 

Pillowcases 96 

Skirts,  wool 44 

Suits,  cassimere 55 

Table  covers,  crochet 4 

Underclothing pieces . .  336 


Carpenter  shop.— The  advancement  made  by  the  apprentices  in  this  department 
has  been  satisfactory.  These  apprentices,  under  the  direction  of  the  carpenter, 
have  received  thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  common  carpentry,  and  can  do 
all  ordinary  rough  building  and  repairing.  With  the  help  of  an  irreg^nlar  white 
carpenter  they  have  done  all  of  the  repairing  at  the  school  during  the  year.  Sev- 
eral who  are  fair  workmen  completed  their  school  terms  during  tne  year  and  have 
returned  to  their  homes.  They  will  be  able  to  do  in  a  satisuctory  manner  such 
work  as  will  be  wanted  among  the  Indians  on  a  reservation. 

Blaektndth  shop. — ^While  there  has  been  no  regular  instructor  in  this  department  a 
pupil  who  received  instructions  under  a  former  employee  has  had  charge  of  the  shop 
during  a  part  of  the  year  and  has  done  the  work  necessary  in  a  very  croditable  man- 
ner. His  term  having  expired  he  has  returned  to  his  home  and  opened  a  shop  among 
ins  people. 

Farm  and  garden. — As  agriculture  and  stock  raising  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  future 
means  of  livelihood  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Indians  of  this  section  great  pains 
are  taken  to  give  the  children  thorough  instructions  in  this  pursuit  One  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  land  have  been  devoted  to  small  grain  and  millet,  and  about  30 
acres  to  vegetables.  All  the  work  has  been  done  by  Indian  pupils  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  emplovees  in  charge. 

The  season  has  been  very  favorable  and  the  yield  both  in  quality  and  quantity  has 
been  most  satisfactory.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  products : 


Barley bushels..  885 

Hay,  millet tons..  100 

Hay,  wild do 60 

Millet  seed bushels . .  50 

Oats do 3,165 

Beets do 75 

Carrots do 125 


Cabbage heads..  3,000 

Mangel- wurzels  . . .  bushels . .      500 

Onions do 320 

Parsnips do 50 

Potatoes do 1,200 

Kuta-bagas do 500 

Turnips do 200 


Thanking  the  Department  for  the  promptness  in  which  all  matters  received  atten- 
tion, I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  T.  Canfibld,  Superintendent, 
The  CoMMissioNKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CHILOCCO,  OKLA. 

Indian  School, 
ChilooeOf  Okla.  (via  Arkansas  City,  Kansas),  August  if,  1895, 
8nc :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report,  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
industries  and  operations  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1895. 

The  school  farm  contains  8,640  acres  of  excellent  land,  principally  adapted  to  stock 
raising;  bat  an  abundant  harvest  of  oats,  wheat,  and  corn  has  been  grown.  The 
soil  is  excellent,  and  were  it  not  for  the  continued  droughts  grain  raising  would  be 
very  profitable. 

Farm  and  gparden. — The  present  season  up  to  date  has  been  very  dry,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  past  few  weeks,  during  which  period  excellent  rains  have  fallen,  reviving 
oom  and  pastarage  very  material^'.  We  plante<l  this  season  216  acres  in  wheat,  330 
acres  in  oats,  225  acres  in  corn,  and  about  50  acres  in  garden,  making  a  total  of  821 
acres  under  cnltivation.  The  wheat  and  oat  crops  were  entire  failures.  Our  garden, 
though  late  on  account  of  the  continued  drought  in  the  early  spring  and  late  into  the 
summer,  furnishes  an  abundant  amount  of  fresh  vegetables  daily  to  the  school  chil- 
dren. We  anticipate  a  half  crop  of  com,  notwithstanding  the  drought,  which  will 
supply  ns  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  grain  for  the  year. 

Ilunery. — Onr  nursery  is  in  an  excellent  condition.  We  furnished  during  the  past 
year  a  great  many  orchards  for  pupils,  different  schools  and  agencies,  and  will  have 
several  thousand  trees  of  various  kinds  to  send  out  this  fall.  This  stock  is  of  the 
finest  variety  which  the  country  affords. 

Ordtsrd. — ^'rhe  orchard,  which  contains  about  3,000  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds,  is  in 
fine  condition.  The  peach  crop  alone  will  yield  over  a  thousand  bushels  of  fine  large 
peaches  of  excellent  quality. 

Stoek. — On  assuming  charge  of  this  school  I  found  a  number  of  worn-out  horses  and 
mules,  bnt  was  allowed  to  sell  and  replace  them  with  good  young  stock,  and  to-day  I 
believe  that  onr  horses  and  mules  (numbering  24  head)  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  school  or  agency  stock  in  the  service. 

Onr  herd  of  cattle  contains  about  300  head  of  a  fair  grade  of  cattle,  from  which  we 
get  the  ^eater  part  of  our  school  beef,  and  hope  soon  to  get  the  entire  supply  from 
this  herd,  which  will  unquestionably  be  the  most  economical  feature  of  the  institu- 
tion. Our  school  herd  should  be  increased  to  eight  or  nine  hundred  head.  From  this 
number  we  could  supply  our  school  with  excellent  beef  with  comparatively  no  cost 
to  the  Government. 

Buildings  and  improvements. — During  the  year  we  have  taken  down  and  removed 
three  old  frame  buildings,  which,  with  one  exception  (the  hospital),  leaves  only 
excellent  bnildings,  well  equipped  with  steam  heat  and  fire  protection.  Our  bakery 
and  laundry  are  second  to  none  in  the  service.  We  have  excellent  water,  but  the 
supply  is  hardly  sufficient  as  it  requires  400  barrels  per  day ;  yet  I  think  with  a  small 
expenditure  an  ample  supply  will  he  secured.  The  school  and  chapel  building  is  a 
model  Btmoture,  yet  it  has  not  sufficient  amount  of  school  room,  compelling  us  to  use  . 
three  rooms  in  our  shop  building  for  schoolrooms,  which  are  inconvenient  for  that^' 
purpose  and  deprives  us  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  shop  room ;  but  I  hope  in  due  time 
to  have  this  remedied  by  a  new  addition. 

Carpent^  shop. — The  carpenter,  with  4  boys  in  the  morning  detail  and  4  in  the 
ftftiemoon  detail,  has  carried  on  all  the  repairing  and  improvements  in  this  line  of 
work.  I  am  glad  to  state  that  some  of  these  boys  will  make  good  carpenters,  whose 
'work  will  be  a  credit  to  them. 

Hamev  shop. — The  hamessmaker  \  Sioux  Indian)  has  made  a  new  and  complete 
outfit  of  driving  harness  for  our  school.  This  department  has  carried  on  all  the 
tepair  work  for  the  school  and  work  teams,  and  the  entire  sets  of  harness  were 
never  in  better  condition.  The  harness  shop,  as  a  separate  industry,  has  only  been 
established  idnce  the  beginning  of  the  third  quarter,  1895,  but  it  is  well  equipped 
with  the  necessary  tools  to  do  first-class  work. 

BUoksmith  shop. — The  blacksmith,  with  a  small  addition  of  help,  carries  on  all  the 
^pairs  needed  for  the  farming  implements,  in  addition  to  shoeing  the  horses  and 
mules  required  for  use  at  this  school.  1  have  recently  obtained  a  position  as  assist- 
ant blacksmith  at  one  of  the  agencies  for  an  Indian  boy  who  was  taught  this  trade 
here  in  tiie  sh^. 

ftiee  shop. — This  department,  with  the  help  of  about  15  boys,  has  manufacture<l 
this  year  697  pairs  boys'  and  girls*  shoes,  in  addition  to  half-soling  and  repairing 
»hoeB  for  346  pupils. 

TailiHr  shop. — ^With  the  assistance  of  12  boys  in  this  department,  there  have  been 
nisnufactured  and  fabricated  96  jeans  coats,  75  undershirts,  163  uniform  suits,  856 
shirts,  men's  and  boys',  866  pairs  jeans  pants,  and  504  pairs  drawers. 

Sewing  room. — ^About  20  girls  in  this  department,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
^amstress,  have  made  345  aprons,  601  bed  sheets,  11  curtains,  assorted,  112  piUow- 
~~    s,  980  dresses,  assorted,  160  pairs  garters,  712  napkins,  246  skirts,  201  towels,  950 
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pieces  girls*  underwear,  115  girls'  waists,  and  118  boys'  waists, 
of  manufactured  articles  below : 


See  alphabetical  list 


Aprons number . .  345 

Bed  sheets do....  601 

Pillowcases do 112 

Curtains,  assorted do 11 

Coats,  jeans do 96 

Dresses,  assorted do  —  980 

Drawers,  boys* pairs . .  504 

Garters do 160 

Napkins number..  712 

Pants,  jeans pairs. .  866 

Skirts,  assorted number . .  246 


Shirts,  men's  and  boys'.. number. 

Suits,  uniform do... 

Shoes,  boys'  and  girls' pairs . 

Towels number. 

Underwear,  girls' pieces . 

Undershirts,  boys* number . 

Waists,  girls' do . . . 

Waists,  boys' do. .  . 


859 
163 
687 
20: 
950 
75 
115 
118 


Total  pieces  fabricated  in  the 
above name<1  departments. .  7, 811 


Laundry. — In  this  department,  under  the  supervision  of  the  laundress,  about  20  girls 
do  the  laundry  work  for  the  entire  school.  It  keeps  them  very  busy  and  at  work 
most  of  the  time,  but  they  are  apt  and  seem  cheerful  in  their  work. 

School — ^The  literary  work  of  this  school  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  a  prin- 
cipal and  seven  assistants,  including  the  kindergartener.  A  course  of  study  has  been 
introduced  and  more  careful  grading  required.  The  outliue  of  study  provides  for 
ten  years'  work  in  addition  to  the  year  spent  in  the  kindergarten.  Especial  atten- 
tion is  laid  upon  the  study  of  English,  and  at  school,  as  well  as  upon  the  playground 
and  in  the  shops  and  field,  no  Indian  is  spoken. 

The  kindergarten  is  found  to  be  the  ideal  school  for  the  young  pupils  entering 
school  for  the  iirst  time.  Here  that  timidity  and  bashfulness  that  characterizes  the 
Indian  child  is  gradually  worn  away,  and  he  soon  learns  to  have  confidence  and  to 
speak  and  read  in  a  natural  tone  of  voice. 

Much  written  work  is  required  in  all  grades,  frequent  examinations  are  held,  and 
thorough  work  is  required.  For  the  more  advanced  grades  two  literary  societies 
have  been  organized,  an^  pupils  are  here  taught  to  debate,  declaim,  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  required  of  them.  In  this  work  the  Indian  youth  is  given 
confidence  and  self-reliance,  which  he  is  much  in  need  of. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-six  pupils  were  enrolled  at  one  time  during  the  school 
year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  325. 

A  class  of  six  was  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  and  without  a  single 
exception  they  will  make  their  way  successfully  aud  reflect  credit  upon  themselves 
and  the  cause  of  Indian  education  in  general. 

Wednesday,  June  26,  the  graduating  exercises  took  place  in  the  large  assembly 
hall  in  the  school  building.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it  closed  the  most  success- 
ful year's  work  in  the  history  of  Chilocco.  Long  before  the  time  for  the  exercises  to 
begin  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  not  more  than  half  of  the  immense  throng  in 
waiting  could  bo  accommodated  even  in  the  spacious  cli^pel  building.  As  many 
were  turned  away  who  could  not  gain  admittance  as  wore  given  standing  room  and 
seats  in  the  aisles.  This  immense  crowd  of  people  was  estimated  at  1,500,  and  the 
interest  they  showed  in  the  exercises  firom  beginning  to  end  was  close. 

The  graduating  exercises  were  a  testimonial  to  the  teachers  and  employees  who 
worked  with  these  boys  and  girls  to  prepare  them  for  this  time,  and  when  the  exer- 
cises were  concluded  it  made  glad  the  hearts  of  us  all  to  feel  that  these  pupils  who 
were  now  young  men  and  young  women  were  competent  to  make  their  own  way. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  courtesies  and  promptness  shown 
lis  by  your  office. 

Very  respectfully, 

Ben.  F.  Taylor,  Superiniemdent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  SEGER  COLONY,  OKLA. 

Sbqer  Colony  School, 

Segevy  Okla,,  Augu$t  SO,  1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  suomit  this  my  third  annual  report  of  the  work  of  this 
school. 

After  the  usual  vacation  of  two  months,  July  and  August,  the  school  opened  Sep- 
tember 1,  1894.  The  children  came  in  promptly  during  this  month,  making  an 
average  of  77i,  while  the  average  for  the  entire  year  was  77|.  The  enrollment  for 
the  entire  year  includes  92  names.  The  difference  between  the  enrollment  and  the 
average  attendance  is  due  most  to  the  fact  that  8  pupils  were  sent  away  to  training 
schools^  and  their  places  filled  by  new  enrollment.    It  was  not  the  intention  to  take 
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in  more  than  65  cnjldren  during  the  past  year,  bnt  when  the  school  \raH  opened  there 
were  so  many  applications  that  I  cleaned  out  an  old  building  used  as  a  carpenter 
shop  and  put  in  snfiBcient  beds  to  accommodate  12  boys,  thus  providing  a  temporary 
arrangement  "whereby  we  could  care  for  an  increased  number. 

There  was  bnt  one  runaway  during  the  year,  and  in  this  instance  the  father  brought 
the  boy  back  promptly,  and  assured  me  that  no  more  trouble  would  be  found  with 
him  in  this  way,  and  so  it  waa. 

The  school  committee,  consisting  of  live  members,  which  I  chose  from  among  the 
adult  camp  Indians,  have  served  during  the  past  year,  and  have  been  of  great  assist- 
ance, not  only  in  maintaining  attendance  and  discipline,  but  iu  carrying  the  civilizing 
influence  of  the  school  to  the  camp.  A  member  of  this  committee  sometimes  accom- 
panies me  on  the  rounds  of  inspection,  and.they  are  getting  to  be  quite  good  judges 
of  housekeeping  and  the  general  fitness  of  things.  I  find,  too,  that  while  this 
committeo  has  been  helping  me  in  the  school  the  work  has  been  helping  them.  It 
has  broadened  their  minds  and  increased  their  desire  to  become  more  civilized. 

Belatian  between  parents  and  school. — There  has  been  the  most  pleasant  relation 
maintained  between  the  parents  and  the  school  during  the  entire  year.  When  it  has 
been  fonnd  necessary  to  discipline  a  child,  the  parents  have  been  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  the  action.  Although  the  Indians  come  every  two  weeks  to  the  school  for 
their  rations,  they  do  not  offer  to  take  away  the  children  without  permission. 

XKidpline. — The  matter  of  discipline  has  ceased  to  be  a  problem.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  rules  are  not  made  unless  there  is  a  reasonableprobability  of  enforcing  them. 
There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  all  along  this  line,  but  I  seethe  need  of  being 
more  strict  in  regard  to  English  speaking.  As  a  rule,  the  children  do  their  work 
cheerfully  and  well,  and  are  orderly  and  studious  in  the  schoolroom. 

SohoolrDom  work. — I  can  report  very  satisfactory  results  iu  the  schoolroom  work. 
The  teachers  have  been  faithful  and  untiring  in  their  efforts.  The  holidays  were 
generally  obse^^'ed  by  some  special  programme  or  exercise.  The  Christmas  pro- 
gramme included  a  tree  and  many  presents.  The  largest  room  was  packed  full,  and 
staging  was  built  at  each  window,  all  of  which  was  filled  with  eager  spectators.  The 
school  was  remembered  by  kind  friends  in  the  East,  who  sent  many  presents. 

IndiiBtrial  work. — The  work  for  the  boys  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  general  farm 
work,  cutting  and  carrying  in  wood,  building  and  repairing  fence;  they  also  help  in 
the  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  laundry.  They  help  to  run  the  sawmill  and  feed  mill, 
one  white  employee  with  them  being  all  that  is  necessary  in  running  both  engine  and 
mills. 

The  |prls  are  taught  laundrying,  cooking,  baking,  sewing,  cutting  and  fitting, 
and  a  limited  amount  of  fancy  work.  The  laundry  was  entirely  under  the  charge  of 
Indian  help.  The  sewing  has  been  done  entirely  by  Indian  girls,  the  two  seamstresses 
getting  $10  per  month  each,  going  to  school  half  the  day  and  working  half  the  day 
alternately. 

There  were  on  pay  during  the  year  two  girls  in  the  laundry  formerly  from  Carlisle, 
ED  assistant  matron  from  Haskeil,  and  two  seamstresses,  two  assistant  cooks  for  the 
children,  and  two  assistant  cooks  for  the  mess,  who  received  their  training  at  this 
school.    The  last  six  named  went  to  school  half  the  day  and  worked  the  other  half*  ^ 

The  girls  of  the  school  now  own  21  head  of  cattle,  1  house,  1  new  wa|(ou,  3  horses, 
1  Mason  &  Hamlin  organ,  and  have  $100  dollars  on  interest,  all  the  savings  of  wages 
earned  in  this  school. 

livestock.— The  herd  of  school  cattle  furnished  nearly  all  of  the  beef  during  the  past 
year,  and  has  increased  to  about  250  head ;  this  was  tcom  a  start  of  120  head.  There 
has  been  added  during  the  year  by  purchase  3  fine  bulls,  which  will  add  much  to  the 
value  of  the  increase.  We  now  have  6  colts,  ranging  up  to  2  years  old,  and  1  mule 
colt,  all  growing  np  to  furnish  teams  for  the  school  as  they  are  needed.  The  hogs 
have  been  a  sonrce  of  much  profit  to  the  school  by  furnishing  the  meat  and  lard,  and 
a  supply  of  young  hogs  for  future  use.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  stock  raising  will 
in  the  futnre  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  the  school,  as  well  as  furnish  a 
practical  lesson  to  the  boys  in  how  to  support  themselves  irom  the  grass  which 
grows  so  abundantly  on  their  allotments.  The  dairy  herd  has  furnished  milk^  for 
the  children,  and  they  have  learned  to  use  it  more  and  like  it  much  better. 

Bnildiiigg  and  impiovementab — A  new  laundry  building  20  by  50  feet,  one  story,  was 
bnilt  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.    The  sand  and  stone  were  delivered  on  the 

f  round,  the  excavating,  shingling,  and  much  of  the  painting  was  done  by  the  school 
elp»  The  water  supply  was  connected  with  the  new  laundry,  and  mains  laid  to  the 
grounds  in  front  of  the  school  buildings  where  a  fountain  is  connected,  all  by  school 
help.  The  fences  around  the  school  grounds  have  been  changed  and  rebuilt,  adding 
much  to  the  appearance  and  utility;  a  large  corral,  or  stock  yard,  has  been  inclosed 
with  a  board  fence ;  a  hog  lot  of  about  15  acres  has  been  inclosed  with  a  good  tight 
fence,  all  the  lumber  for  such  purposes  being  sawed  at  the  school  mill  with  school 
help. 
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Fruit  treei. — The  paat  two  years  have  been  very  unfavorable  for  the  growing  of 
fruit  trees,  yet  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  i\  few  to  grow.  The  last  year  has  been 
unusually  bad.  A  fine  lot  of  trees  were  furnished  this  school  by  the  Chilocco  School, 
but  the  ground  remained  so  dry  they  could  not  grow.  It  is  the  intention  to  try  again 
with  the  hope  of  having  a  more  favorable  season  and  in  that  way  be  more  sucoess- 
ful.  When  once  started  I  feel  that  they  will  grow  all  right,  and  they  will  be  of  mudi 
help  to  the  school  if  success  can  be  obtained  in  getting  the  trees. 

Health. — ^The  health  of  the  children  was  very  good  during  the  year,  there  being  but 
one  death,  and  that  was  a  little  boy  who  was  ailing  at  the  time  he  entered. 

Employees. — The  matron  was  transferred  during  the  early  part  of  September  to  the 
Cheyenne  School  at  the  agency,  and  having  no  assistant  matron  it  left  the  school 
entirely  without  a  matron.  One  of  the  tnost  advanced  school  girls  was  put  on  the 
rolls  as  a  temporary  matron  and  the  school  moved  along  very  smoothly  for  about 
two  months  wnen  another  matron  was  appointed. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  school  girls  employed  by  the  school,  except  in  the  line 
of  promotion  and  in  one  instance  where  one  of  the  assistant  cooks  was  married. 
She  was  married  to  the  assistant  farmer,  and  according  to  the  white  man's  laws,  and 
they  are  now  doing  quite  well  toward  making  themselves  a  home.  I  feel  very  grate- 
ful to  the  employees  for  the  very  faithful  ana  efficient  service  rendered  during  the 
year. 

msoellaneoiis. — The  past  year  has  been  too  dry  for  farming.  The  entire  crop  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  wore  lost.  The  ground  was  again  plowed  and  planted 
to  corn,  Kaffir  com,  Jerusalem  corn,  and  millet,  but  it  was  so  dry  that  this  crop  was 
only  a  partial  success.  There  will  be  from  it  a  small  yield  of  grain  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  fodder,  and  the  hay  will  be  good.  A  small  portion  of  the  country 
around  the  school  was  more  severely  visited  with  drought  than  other  sections  of  the 
surrounding  country.  I  am  more  than  ever  convincea  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
irrigate  in  order  to  insure  a  good  garden  for  the  school,  which  I  hope  to  do  next 
year  on  a  small  scale.  It  has  been  a  great  misfortune  to  the  school  to  lose  tho  entire 
crop  of  small  grain,  but  while  the  farm  has  not  been  remunerative  for  the  past  year, 
the  live  stock  has  done  remarkably  well. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  I  sent,  as  an  experiment,  four  of  the  school  boys 
to  the  public  school  about  a  mile  distant  from  this  school.  They  did  chores  nights 
and  mornings  and  worked  Saturdays  and  got  along  very  nicely.  The  white  children 
treated  them  very  well,  and  the  teacher  of  the  public  school  was  pleased  with  them 
as  scholars.  I  believe  if  the  Indians  were  living  permanently  on  their  allotmeute, 
and  in  houses,  it  would  be  practicable  to  send  many  of  the  children  to  the  public 
schools;  but  until  this  is  done  the  boarding  school  is  the  best  place  to  educate  them. 

The  contractors  for  the  erection  of  a  girls'  dormitory  and  an  addition  to  the  kitchen 
and  dining  room  are  now  at  work,  and  when  the  work  is  completed  it  will  nearly 
doublo  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  greatly  lessen  the  expense 
per  capita  and  more  than  double  the  benefits  to  the  Indians.  It  will  remove  from 
the  camps  a  large  percentage  of  the  uncivilized  element  now  learning  to  be  Indians  to 
where  they  will  be  taught  civilization.  When  the  preponderance  is  on  the  side  of 
civilization  the  progress  will  be  much  more  rapid.  There  will  then  be  leas  to  go 
back  to. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Indian  Office  for  the  cor- 
dial support  this  school  ha^  received.  It  has  enoouri^ed  and  stimulated  us  in  our 
efforts.  It  is  justly  due  Capt.  A.  E.  Woodson,  acting  united  States  Indian  agent  at 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  that  I  should  acknowledge  his  cordial  support 
of  this  school.  It  has  been  valuable  and  is  appreciated. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  H.  Ssger,  SuperiniemdetU, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CHEMAWA,  OREO 

Salem  Indian  Schooi^ 
Chemawa,  Oreff,,  Namniher  i,  X5S5. 
Sir:  I  herewith  submit  the  annual  report  of  this  school: 

location. — The  Salem  Indian  School,  Oregon,  is  situated  about  5  miles  north  of 
Salem  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  the  station  at  the  school  being  called 
Cheraawa. 

The  school  farm  consists  of  about  200  acres  of  land,  part  of  which  has  been  cleared 
of  the  timber  and  is  used  for  the  school  campus  aud  for  agriculture ;  on  another  part  of 
this  farm  the  timber  has  been  cut  down  aud  a  great  portion  of  the  same  is  still  scat- 
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ter^  «bont  the  land,  rendering  it  nseless  except  for  pastnrage;  on  the  remainder  of 
the  fonu  the  timber  is  etill  standing  in  its  original  state.  The  natural  location  of 
this  school  is  beautiful,  and  with  proper  care  and  work  on  the  part  of  those  employed 
hereChemawa  can  be  made  one  of  the  most  beantiful  places  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

BoiMingi  —There  are  24  buildings  here,  well  built  and  quite  well  arranged  for  the 
porpoees  for  which  they  were  intended.  The  principal  buildings  are  as  follows,  viz : 
The  girls'  dormitory  and  boarding  hall,  a  large  three-story  building:  the  bo^s'  dormi- 
tory, another  large  three-story  building;  the  small  boys'  building;  the  hospital  build- 
ing: the  employees'  building,  formerly  called  the  mess  building,  but  now  known 
as  the  eali6  (as  there  have  been  in  the  past  so  many  miserable  **  messes"  which  origi- 
nated in  the  meas  building  at  this  school,  we  concluded  that  a  different  name  for  this 
building  would  have  a  salutary  effect) ;  the  superintendent's  cottage;  the  school  build- 
ing: the  laundry ;  the  engine  house,  and  the  different  buildings  for  the  industries, 
sneh  aa  car^ntering,  blacksmi thing,  shoemaking,  harness  making,  wagon  making, 
painting,  tailoring,  dressmaking,  plumbing,  and  dairying. 

Last  fall,  whileln  change  of  this  school,  I  found  that  most  of  the  buildines  needed 
painting,  and  I  continued  the  painting  which  Superintendent  O.  H.  Parker  had  com- 
menced, and  since  I  have  been  in  charge  this  time  I  have  continued  the  work,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  exterior  of  all  the  buildings  present  a  neat  appearance,  and 
it  will  also  be  of  great  serrice  in  protecting  the  buildings  from  the  decaying  influ- 
ences of  the  eight  or  nine  months  of  rainy  weather.  This  painting  should  be  con- 
tinned  on  the  interior  of  these  bnildings  as  many  of  them  are  badly  in  need  of  it. 

lehodioom  work. — Under  the  able  management  of  Principal  Eugene  C.  Nardin  and 
his  corps  of  teachers  the  literarr  work  of  the  school  has  been  very  successful  during 
the  past  year,  although  much  better  results  would  hare  been  obtained  had  it  not 
been  neoeosnry  to  have  so  many  changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers.  The  present  corps 
of  teachers  seems  to  be  working  harmoniously  and  with  interest  and  energy. 

Ike  inteftiies. — One  of  the  leading  principles  which  this  school  is  endeavoring  to 
tncnlcate  into  the  minds  of  these  pupils  is  that  earnest,  honest,  continuous  hiard 
woric  is  neeeeaary  to  insure  success  in  life.  In  all  lines  of  work,  whether  within  the 
schoolroom  or  outside  of  it,  this  necessary  element  of  success  in  life  is  kept  in  view, 
and  in  the  yariont  ''shops"  here  is  this  brought  constantly  before  the  pupiFs  minds. 

Ths  oarMOtsc  diop. — In  the  carpenter  shop  much  has  been  accomplished  under  the 
able  gnidaiice  of  Clarence  Van  Patten,  the  carpenter.  Being  a  skillful  and  rapid 
workman  himself,  the  boys  under  his  guidance  are  making  good  progress.  The 
new  bam,  the  new  laundry,  and  the  various  other  work  done  by  this  shop  would  be 
a  credit  to  any  shop* 

Ths  laikr  ihop. — ^This  shop  is  under  the  experienced  guidance  of  Axel  Peterson,  a 
practical  tailor,  and  his  efficiency  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fine  tailor-made  suits  of 
clothes  which  his  boys  can  make.  Even  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Salem  are 
wearing  suits  of  clothes  which  have  been  made  by  boys  in  the  tailor  shop  at  this 
school,  and  these  clothes  can  not  be  distinguished  from  those  made  in  the  tailor  shops 
of  the  city. 

The  ahoe  and  hsmoai  ihop. — The  shoe  and  harness  shops  have  recently  been  consoU^"^ 
dated  and  placed  under  the  management  of  Jno.  W.  Gray,  an  experienced  and  thor- 
ovghly  trained  man  in  both  trades.  During  the  past  year  the  shoe  shop  has  been 
mioer  two  diflerent  men,  one  of  whom  was  a  good  shoemaker  and  accomplished  con- 
Biderable  in  the  shop,  but  during  the  other  part  of  the  year  it  would  have  been 
nra<^  better  if  the  shop  had  been  closed.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Gray's 
nianagement  and  work,  I  am  confident  that  yon  made  a  wise  selection  when  you 
chose  nim  for  this  position  here. 

The  blMkndA  aad  wagon  ihops.— These  shops  are  under  the  management  of  William 
Ooodricb,  and  he  and  his  boys  are  doing  good  work.  For  some  time  previous  to  the 
PAst  year  (1895)  this  shop  seemed  to  have  been  mismanaged.  On  taking  charge  of 
this  school  in  September,  1894, 1  found  in  this  shop  14  unfinished  wagons  in  ''all 
stages  of  completeness."  The  workmanship  was  of  the  poorest  quality,  and  showed 
evidences  of  *' bungling"  throughout.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  this  shop  to  correct 
these  bad  habits  and  to  teach  these  boys  how  to  make  a  wagon  and  how  to  do  neces- 
B«y  repairs  in  both  wood  and  iron  work. 

During  the  past  few  months  this  shop  has  sent  out  5  farm  wagons  to  the  Round 
Valley  i&ency,  Cal.,  2  spring  wagons  to  Pnyallup  school,  Washington,  and  made  2 
^wagons  tor  the  use  of  this  school,  hesides  doing  a  great  amount  of  repairing  for  the 
Mhool  and  for  other  people. 

The  fiurm.— One  of  the  most  important  industries  taught  here  is  that  of  farming, 
>nd  this  school  is  to  be  congratulated  that  the  farm  is  in  such  efficient  hands  as  that 
of  A.  G.  Hunter,  the  present  farmer.  The  farm  work  here  naturally  divides  itself 
into  the  following  divisions,  viz :  (1)  Agriculture,  (2)  fruit  culture,  (3)  arbor  culture, 
(4)  stock  raising,  and  (5)  dairying. 

In  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  the  boys  are  taught  the  proper  care  of  the  land  and 
P'sparation  of  the  same  and  nse  of  fertilizers  for  grass,  grain,  and  vegetables. 
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In  iVait  onltare  tbey  are  taught  the  preparation  and  care  of  the  soil  for  both  the 
email  fruits  and  also  the  fruit  trees,  ns  well  as  the  use  of  the  sprayer  and  the  varioas 
spray  materials,  the  use  of  which  is  so  essential  for  the  proper  protection  of  the 
trees  and  fruit  from  the  ravages  of  the  codling  raoth  and  other  insects  so  destractive 
to  the  fruit  in  this  climate.  The  grafting  and  the  pruning  of  the  trees  receive  their 
proper  share  of  the  instruction  in  fruit  culture,  and  from  the  results  obtained  in  the 
above  lines  the  boys  and  girls  have,  during  the  past  ^ear,  had  a  practical  illustration 
ot  its  value  by  the  greatly  increased  supply  of  fruit  raised,  as  well  as  in  the  large 
supply  of  berries. 

The  arbor  culture  taught  has  been  the  means  of  properly  clearing  a  portion  of  the 
land,  removing  many  of  the  unsightly  stumps  and  dead  trees,  and  the  properly 
trimming  of  the  beautiful  fir  trees  about  the  place,  especially  on  the  school  campus, 
thereby  greatly  beautifying  the  school  grounds.  Arbor  culture  is  of  great  practical 
value  to  these  pupils,  especially  m  this  country,  where  there  is  such  wanton  waste  of 
timber,  as  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  when  timber  m  Oregon  will  be  of  great  value, 
and  those  who  learn  the  proper  care  of  these  trees  will  be  the  ones  who  will  reap 
the  benefit. 

Stock  raising  is  taught  on  a  small  scale  in  a  practical  way  in  the  care  of  the  stock, 
and  horses,  and  the  breeding  and  raising  of  the  calves,  pigs,  and  chickens.  The 
interest  and  painstaking  care  with  which  some  of  these  boys  attend  to  this  line  of 
work  is  well  worthy  of  praise. 

Dairying  has  not  been  the  success  that  should  be  attained,  but  the  fault  is  with 
the  quality  of  the  cows  composing  the  herd  here.  Many  pf  them  are  quite  old,  and 
tlie  greater  number  of  them  the  Almighty  never  intended  for  dairy  purposes.  This 
important  industry  should  be  made  prominent  for  both  the  boys  and  the  girls. 

Plumbing  and  engineering. — ^The  plumber  shop  and  boiler  house  and  engines  are  in 
the  hands  of  Jonas  Laufman,  who  takes  great  interest  in  his  particular  lines  and  is 
a  worthy  example  of  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

In  the  plumber  shop  the  boys  are  taught  all  of  the  various  duties  of  the  ordinary 
plumber,  while  in  the  engine  room  and  boiler  house  they  are  taught  the  proper  care 
of  the  various  engines  and  steam  pumps  in  use  here,  and  also  the  proper  manner  of 
firing  the  boilers  and  the  proper  care  of  the  same. 

The  paint  shop. — There  is  no  authorized  person  to  take  charge  of  this  shop,  bnt  I 
hope  that  another  year  someone  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  same,  as  it  is  an  indus- 
try in  which  many  of  the  boys  take  great  interest.  Under  the  wise  direction  of  A. 
G.  Hunter,  the  farmer  (who,  by  the  way,  is  both  an  experienced  and  practical  painter 
as  well  as  farmer),  several  of  the  boys  who  have  gone  out  into  the  world  for  them- 
selves recently  are  now  making  a  good  living  in  following  the  painters'  trade.  At 
present  Mr.  Hunter  kindly  assists  the  boys  in  the  paint  shop,  in  teaching  them  how 
to  mix  the  colors  and,  while  at  work  on  the  buildings,  how  to  spread  the  material. 
In  this  way  the  boys  are  making  considerable  progress  in  this  line.  This  work  is 
done  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  addition  to  his  many  duties  as  farmer,  ''while  he  is  resting.^ 

The  bake  shop. — The  bake  shop  is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Nardiu,  and  hero  is  where  the 
pupils  are  taught  the  process  of  bread  making,  complete.  The  work  is  well  done, 
and  many  of  them  can  make  good  bread. 

The  lauidry. — The  laundry  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Matilda  Krnger,  a  noble  Indian 
woman  whose  example  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  these  boys  and  girls.  In  the  laundry 
is  taught  all  manner  of  laundry  work,  in  addition  to  doing  the  lanndry  work  for  the 
school. 

For  the  past  year  the  lanndry  has  been  but  poorly  equipped,  but  with  the  recently 
purchased  machinery  much  more  can  be  accomplished  and  more  time  afforded  for 
detailed  instruction  in  laundry  work. 

Few  seem  to  realize  that  there  are  numerous  openings  in  all  cities  for  those 
experienced  in  lanndry  work  in  steam  laundries,  and  these  boys  and  girls  have  a 
chance  hereto  learn  the  steam-laundry  trade,  thereby  fitting  themselves  for  positions 
with  good  paying  salaries.  This  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  the  steam  laundry 
should  be  thoroughly  equipped.  This  is  no  longer  ''squaw  work,"  bnt  a  good 
industry  for  the  boys  as  well,  some  of  whom  are  now  learning  the  trade  here. 

Household  work. — The  many  and  various  duties  connected  with  the  proper  oare  of 
the  interior  of  the  houses  are  efficiently  taught  by  the  matrons.  That  this  work 
may  be  properly  done  requires  matrons  with  love  for  the  work  and  possessing  those 
motherly  qualities  so  essential  in  the  family.  The  clean  floors  of  the  children's 
rooms  and  the  neat  and  tidy  appearance  of  the  rooms  in  other  respects  show  that 
these  boys  and  girls  are  rapidly  beinp^  civilized.  Cleanliness  begets  civilization, 
just  ns  certainly  a«  filth  begets  barbarism. 

The  sewing  room.— The  sewing  room  is  in  charge  of  Miss  DoIIie  Laufman.  Here  the 
girls  are  tanght  to  take  measures  for  the  various  wearing  apparel  of  the  girls,  and  to 
cut,  fit,  and  make  the  same  complete.  In  the  patch  rooms  on  both  the  girls*  and  the 
boys'  side  both  ^irls  and  boys  are  taught  to  sew  and  mend  the  various  garments 
which  are  worn  by  the  children  of  the  school.    This  has  proven  of  great  value  in 
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• 
teaching  the  children  the  proper  care  of  clothing.    Girls  as  well  as  boys  are  detailed 
to  the  tailor  shop,  and  many  of  them  are  doing  well  in  this  line  of  sewing.    Many 
of  the  girls  show  a  great  amount  of  taste  in  their  wearing  apparel,  and  this  proves 
to  be  quite  an  incentive  to  others  to  emulate  their  example. 

The  cooldiig. — The  cooking  is  a  leading  indnstry,  taught  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Carrie  Chamley.  The  girls  are  taught  the  preparation  of  the  various  kinds  of  food, 
and  do  the  cooking  for  the  school.  Occasionally  the  girls  prepare  special  dishes  of 
their  invention,  and  they  are  very  nicely  done.  There  should  be  arrangements 
whereby  there  could  be  a  special  cooking  class.  At  this  s^ool  this  could  be  done 
with  comparatively  little  expense. 

The  hospital — In  the  hospital  kitchen  the  cooking  is  done  on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
there,  of  course,  the  best  results  can  be  obtained,  especially  as  the  sick  often  require 
dainty  dishes  which  can  not  be  prepared  in  the  steam  cookers  of  the  school  kitchen. 

Mrs,  £.  T.  Adair,  the  nurse,  who  has  charge  of  the  hospital  kitchen,  has  taught 
several  of  the  Indian  girls,  until  now  some  of  them  are  really  fine  cooks. 

The  eai^ — The  caf6,  formerly  called  the  mess,  affords  a  fine  opportunity  to  train 
these  Indian  girls  to  become  good  cooks  and  good  waiters  or  dining-room  girls. 
With  this  object  in  view,  we  discharged  our  wnite  dining-room  and  kitchen  girls 
and  detailed  two  full-blood  Indian  girls  to  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  of  the  caf<^. 
These  girls  have  been  doin^  very  well,  and  their  improvement  has  been  very  rapid 
and  marked.  They  are  paid  a  reasonable  amount  for  their  services,  and  continue 
their  regular  school  duties. 

This  innovation  possibly  might  not  suit  the  ideas  of  some  in  the  service  who  are 
'*toohightoned  to  be  cooked  for  and  served  by  an  Indian;''  but  I  concluded  if  there 
should  ever  any  such  come  to  the  Salem  Indian  school,  and  if  they  could  not  endure 
the  cook  and  dining-room  girl  (Indians)  of  the  Salem  Indian  school  caf6,  such  an 
employee  could  resign. 

Details  and  arrangement  of  work. — The  details  are  made  for  such  length  of  time  as 
will  enable  the  pupil  to  become  proficient  in  his  or  her  particular  work.  The  plan  of 
changing  the  details  monthly  is  not  in  vogue  here.  We  believe  in  a  person  learning 
to  do  at  least  some  one  thing,  and  to  1^  able  to  do  that  one  thing  well  before 
attempting  another.  Even  the  slop  trade  well  learned  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  a  boy. 
In  detailing  pupils  for  particular  trades,  that  trade  is  selected  for  which  the  pupil 
seems  beet  adapted,  and  then  he  is  kept  at  that  trade  until  he  becomes  proficient  in 
it.  The  present  policy  at  this  school  is  not  to  attempt  to  make  <'jaoks-at-all- 
trades.'' 

The  pupils  all  attend  schoolroom  work  one-half  of  each  day,  and  the  other  one- 
half  ot  each  day  is  spent  at  the  industrial  work  to  which  such  pupils  may  have  been 
regularly  detailed. 

Baaitaiy  eonditions. — ^The  health  of  the  pupils  here  has  been  fairly  good  during  the 
past  year.  There  have  been  a  few  deaths,  but  the  greatest  care  and  attention  is 
given  to  the  diet  and  health  of  these  children. 

Beeommendations.— In  former  letters  to  you  I  have  had  the  honor  to  recommend  a 
complete  system  of  sewerage  and  a  complete  and  adequate  steam-heating  plant  and 
water  system.  These,  I  know,  will  cost  some  money,  but  I  hope  Congress  will  not  be 
^^penny  wise  and  pound  foolish ''  regarding  this  matter.  The  school  has  outgrown  the 
present  system  of  sewerage  as  well  as  the  heating  plant  and  water  system.  Were 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  visit  this  place,  they  would  readily  see  the  necessity 
of  the  above  recommendation. 

I  urgently  recommend  to  you  and  to  Congress  that  ample  appropriations  be  made 
ior  this  school,  so  that  a  complete  system  of  sewerage,  a  complete  and  adequate 
Bteam-heatiug  plant,  and  water  system,  with  necessary  standpipe,  may  be  placed 
here  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  These  I  deem  of  prime  importance,  both  lor  the 
^ke  of  the  health  of  these  pupils  and  for  the  proper  care  and  protection  of  this 
valuable  property.    In  case  of  hre  here  we  are  practically  helpless. 

Accompanying  this  annual  report  you  will  please  find  school  statistics  for  1895. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  D.  Rakestraw, 
SupervUor  Indian  SchooUj  in  charge. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CARLISLE,  PA. 

CAKLI8LB,  Pa.,  August  J9f  189S. 
Sik:  My  sixteenth  annual  report  of  this  Bohool  is  herewith  submitted.    Tbe  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  changes  in  population  daring  the  yectr: 


Tribe. 

Connected 
with  8cho(»l 
at  date  of 
last  r««port. 

New 

pupils 

receiv€»d. 

Total 
dur- 
ing 
year. 

9 

57 

5 

2 

31 

1 

7 

1 

1 

2 

38 

10 

127 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

24 

2 

4 

6 

1 

7 

1 

5 

1 

I 

1 

2 

28 

1 

15 

112 

1 

20 

27 

2 

5 

1 

1 

29 

14 

1 

6 

30 

1 

6 

44 

16 

3 

3 

76 
5 

22 

14 

6 

1 

Keiamed 

to 
agencies. 

Died. 

acbool. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

2 

15 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

1 

Hale. 

Fe- 
male. 

Mafe.' 

Fe.  ' 
male. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

TetaL 

1 

Alaekan 

2 
42 

4 

1 

6 

""a* 

1 
...... 

a 

8 

5 
36 

1 

2 
14 

1 

T 

2 

Ajfiache 

1 

1 

49 

^ 

Arfipaho 

1          i 

3 

4 

Arickaree 

2 
9 
1 
2 

1 

5 

Aftsinaboine 

Rannfwk  ^ . .  ^ . .    . . 

22 

1 

13 

f 

3 
1 

" 'ii" 

4 

86 
2 

20 

ft 

1 

7 

Cadao  

3 

1 

1 

4 

7 

R 

Catawba 

1 

9 

Cayuga  

1 

1 

1 
1 

18 
5 

60 

1 

10 

Cbehalis 

1 
3 
5 

45 
3 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

"24" 
3 



""3" 

1 
1 

' 

1 

11 

Cherokt*e 

18 

1 

23 

34 

10 

Clieyenue 

1 

9 

Ifl 

Chippewa 

35 

20 

1 

12 

g( 

14 

Comanche 

1 

2 

4 

15 

Cceur  d*A16no 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

16 
17 

Cowlitz 

I. .... . 

1 

(yOquell 

::::::*::;::: 

1 

18 

Cree 

1 
1 
10 

.. 

1 

19 

Creek    

:;: 

i 
5 

7)0 

Crow 

7 

5,'        2 

& 

10             4 

14 

?1 

Digger 

2 

2 

2 

?? 

Flatheaii 

4 

3 

1 



3 

S 

?3 

(iros  Ventre 

2 

i  ' 

1 

1      1 

.1 

1 

3           1 

4 

24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
83 
34 
85 
36 
87 

89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

Iowa 

} 

IroQuois  .......... 

5           1 

1 

"a i* 

1    

2  1 

1    

1    

1    

1           1 
8          t 

5 

Kaw 

1 

4 

1 

Kiowa 

1 

2 

1 

Klallam 

I  

1  

1  ' 



I 

FlAinath  ..... 

1 

Klickitat 

.    ... 

1 

Miwiion 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

NezPerc6 

12 

1 

2 

40 

1 

18 
11 

9 

5 

1 
1 

19 

1 
2 

4 
1 

1 

17 

Nooksachk 

Omaha 

i 

34 

7  1        5 
21         17 

8          6 
42         40 

1 

u 

Oneida 

11 

tt 

Onondasa  

.......... 

Osage^ 

2 

1 

I 
5 

lt|        1 

I2I        6 

17 

Ottawa 

5  1        2 

U 

MO 

Pawnee 

1|        1 
......1 

1 

Papago 

1|        4 

i!   *T 

5 

Pend  d'Orellle 

Peoria 

1 

i 

"13* 

i 

6 

1 

4 

Plegan 

Pinia 

17 

6    

10          1 

10 
10 

2 

4 

12 

14 

Pottawatomie 

1 
•A 

2 

1 
2 

A 

' 

Pu  valliin 

1 
10 

...... 

2 

3 
u 

1 
13 

1 

t 

"'36' 
3 

6 

4 
8 

4 

47     Pueblo.. 

3  :       8 

24 

48      Oiinnnw 

1 

1        3, 

24  1       18 

1 

49 
50 
61 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 

Sac  and  Fox 

S«neca  

3    

1           1 
1           3 

2 
5 

"2 

""z 

2 

1 

3 

20 
5 

1 
3 

25 
2 

14 
6 

1 
1 

8 

36 

Sbawnoo 

4 
3 
3 

30 
2 

13 

8 

14 

ShoBhone 

1 

1 

SilotB 

3 

Sioux 

32 
3 
6 

6          8 

'      11 

10 

5& 

Stockbridge 

Tuscarora 

5 

1    ii    i 

1 
3 

1 
1 
2 

20 

Winnebago 

Wyandotte 

Yakama 

Total 

7  1        ■* 
1  !        5 

10 

58 

4 

59 

1    »' 

358 

!     244 

1 

|»S 

92 

842 

'    125  1      77  j        3 

5 

878 

254 

«st 

As  the  years  pass,  and  the  scope  of  the  school  work  becomes  more  clearly  defined, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  each  successive  year  will  develop  any  great  changes  in 
conditions  or  methods,  but  that  they  will  rather  show  a  steiuly  maintaining  of  the 
standard  already  reached,  with  only  such  added  features  as  experience  or  altered 
conditions  may  make  necessary  or  desirable.     Experience  provee  that  the  kind  of 
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edicatkm  that  will  saTe  the  Indian  to  material  oaefulneae  and  good  citixensbip  is 
mad«  up  of  four  separate  and  distinct  parts,  in  ordiT  of  value,  as  follows: 

First.  A  nsable  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country. 

8eeon«l.  Skill  in  some  indnsiiry. 

Third.  The  courage  of  civilization. 

Fourth.  A  knowledge  of  books,  or  education,  so-called. 

English  speaking. — In  develoj^ing  this  order  of  progress  the  use  of  the  English 
laugnage  m  made  compulsory  m  zhe  school,  and  further  pushed  through  bringing 
into  one  school  children  from  many  tribes,  and  then  from  time  to  time  sending  pupils 
into  English-speaking  families  by  the  outing  system,  by  which  multiplicity  of  means 
English  soon  becomes  the  habit  of  the  tongue  and  mind  with  most  students.  The 
peatest  difficulty  is  with  those  who  have  previously  made  some  progress  with  read- 
mg  some  Indian  Temacular.  Without  knowledge  of  our  language  the  Indian  is 
helpless  in  any  situation  requiring  intercourse  wiui  the  white  race.  Hence  it  is  the 
prime  necessity  in  his  education. 

Indastriss. — Of  almost  eaual  importance  with  the  first  condition  is  the  ''industrial 
training.*'  To  this  end  the  aim  has  been  to  make  the  school  shops  as  practical  as 
possible.  The  only  bar  that  now  exists  to  as  complete  proficiency  as  n^ay  be 
obtained  in  the  school  is  the  unnecessary  broken  nature  of  tne  work  caused  by  the 
expiration  of  the  school  period  and  return  of  students  to  their  homes^  and  the  nec- 
essary snmmer  outings.  As  it  is,  in  eaeh  department  every  year  ordinary  journeyman 
proficieney  by  some,  and  in  a  few  cases  special  excellence  of  workmanship,  is 
reached.  It  has  idways  been  m^  aim  to  carry  on  the  industrial. work  of  the  school 
with  as  little  expense  as  possible  for  appliances,  the  only  fairly  well  equipped 
department  being  the  printing  office,  which,  in  return,  proves  of  exceptional  value 
to  the  school  as  an  industrial  factor,  educator,  and  convenience. 

I  think  now,  however,  that  aU  the  shops  snould  be  improved  and  enlarged,  and 
placed  somewhat  in  line  with  the  trade  schools  of  the  country,  and  have  asked  for  a 
special  appropriation  to  effect  this. 

The  8chool  farms  are  in  good  condition,  and  the  season's  crops,  so  far  gathereil, 
fair,  with  the  prospect  of  a  good  crop  of  late  vegetables.  While  a  high  place  is 
given  to  all  industrial  training,  agriculture  is  placed  first,  and  with  it  all  students 
must,  through  the  outing  or  on  t<he  school  farm,  become  familiar  during  their  school 
period.  This  has  been  the  uniform  practice  of  the  school ;  therefore,  when  I  hear  it 
so  often  urged  against  the  trade  instruction  of  Carlisle  that  no  use  can  be  made  in 
the  West  of  the  trades  acquired,  I  have  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that  if  stu- 
dents must  return  West,  whatever  may  be  urged  against  the  trades  of  printer, 
carpenter,  blacksmith,  or  shoemaker,  there  is  always  the  farming  ability  acquired 
under  thoroughly  practical  conditions  to  fall  back  on,  and  it  is  not  usually  considered 
a  detriment  to  anyone  to  be  handy  at  more  than  one  thing. 

For  the  ensuing  year  the  teaching  of  Sloyd  to  the  smaller  pupils  Is  arranged  for. 
This  will  prepare  them  for  more  efficient  work  in  the  shops  later.  Our  location,  so 
remote  from  frontier  prejudice,  gives  opportunity  for  ambitious  pupils  to  follow  any 
civilized  pursuit,  though  not  practiced  on  the  school  grounds.  Among  the  boys  we 
bare  a  competent  photographer  and  picture  framer ;  another  works  with  the  electric 
light  and  power  company  half  days;  still  another  is  employed  in  the  large  steel 
works  at  Steelton  at  machinist's  duty  and  pay.  For  the  girls  new  doors  are  open- 
ing. Their  suecess  at  printing,  typewriting,  as  clerks,  and  trained  nurses  has  been 
uniform  and  gratifying. 

Ooiatrj  ontinga — The  third  quality,  ''Courage  of  civilization,"  is  better  given  by 
this  system  than  by  any  other  method  I  can  think  of.  It  is  replete  with  benefits, 
but  gives  especially  to  the  students  facility  in  using  the  English  language,  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  business  methods,  and  direct  contract  in  the  labor  market  with 
the  comx>etiog  race.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  Indian  always  holds  his  own,  and 
often  is  the  preferred  laborer.  The  number  of  outings  during  the  past  year  has 
been  357  boys  and  235  girls ;  total,  592.  The  failures  have  been  few,  and  the  general 
satisfaction  of  both  employers  and  students  most  gratifying. 

Fourth  quality, '' Knowledge  of  books."— The  schools  opened  Septembers,  1894,  with 
a  number  of  new  teachers,  some  of  whom  proved  unsatisfactory  for  various  reasons, 
and  delay,  inconvenience,  and  loss  to  the  school,  resulted,  making  it  January  before 
all  the  rooms  had  settled  teachers.  The  number  of  advanced  students  has  so  increased 
that  it  has  been  possible  to  separate  in  different  rooms  the  senior  and  junior  classes, 
with  benefit  to  both  grades.  The  course  of  study  and  grading  have  been  made  to 
conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  public  schools.  Each  year's  work  constitutes 
a  grade,  but  pupils  are  advanced  from  one  grade  to  another  whenever  ready. 

There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  method  of  instruction  m  music, 
especially  in  the  vocal  department,  and  the  gain  is  suggestive.  The  instrumental 
methods  are  those  used  in  conservatory  work,  the  teacher  having  the  practice  of 
the  pupils^  aa  w^U  as  their  instruction,  under  her  immediate  supervision. 
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Between  40  and  50  pupils  have  received  instructions  in  the  art  class.  Madi 
creditable  drawing  and  modeling  has  been  done,  and  pupils  have  gained  largely  in 
power  of  observation  and  means  of  expression. 

The  work  of  the  normal  department  has  been  continued  along  the  same  lines  as 
heretofore,  10  pupils  being  under  instruction  in  the  practice  and  theory  of  teaching. 
These  pupil  teachers  meet  their  critic  teacher  for  criticism  and  instraction,  two 
hours  per  week,  besides  receiving  individual  instruction. 

StudentflP  pay. — From  the  beginning  of  the  school  until  the  Department  order  of  1894, 
it  had  been  the  custom  to  give  a  little  pay  to  apprentices  and  such  other  students  as 
had  exactiug  duties  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  school,  the  amount  paid  being 
nominal,  in  no  case  exceeding  12  cents  for  the  half  day's  work.  One  object  of  this 
payment  was  to  instruct  in  the  use  and  handling  of  money.  Strict  mles  were 
enforced  and  every  care  was  taken  to  encourage  students  to  save  and  to  expend 
judiciously.  The  expenditures  were  mostly  for  articles  of  clothing,  such  as  white 
shirts,  collars,  shoes  for  Sunday,  neckties,  etc.,  and  thus  the  school  issue  of  such 
articles  was  reduced.  A  regular  bank  account  was  kept  with  each  student,  and  the 
system  made  thoroughly  educational. 

The  process  was  benehcial  in  every  way ;  but  without  fairly  considering  its  advan- 
tages at  Carlisle,  it  was  ordered  discontinued,  and  the  small  amount  of  money  there- 
tofore at  the  students'  disposal  was  cut  off.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  clothingsnpplies 
has  been  to  cause  an  excess  of  issues  over  the  year  previous,  as  follows:  278  coats, 
117  pairs  pants,  101  pairs  shoes,  447  pairs  rubber  shoes,  252  collars,  216  undershirts, 
60  pairs  suspended},  137  pairs  gloves  or  mittens,  44  dozen  handkerchiefs,  519  shirts, 
and  even  then  the  boys  were  not  as  well  clad  as  the  year  before.  This  refers  to  the 
boys  only,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no  great  hardship,  as  Carlisle  is  especially  for- 
tunate in  being  able,  by  its  outing  system,  to  make  it  possible  for  nearly  all  her 
students  to  earn  some  money  for  themselves.  Aside  from  its  educative  value,  the 
apprentice  pay  system  at  Carlisle  was  not  waste  money. 

Sanitary,  social,  etc. — Last  winter  was  unusually  long  and  severe,  and  the  strain 
showed  on  pupils  with  weak  lungs.  Where  it  was  practicable  those  seriously  affected 
were  returned  to  their  homes,  as  their  people  and  those  who  influence  them  demand. 
One  case  of  scarlet  fever  occurred,  but  by  isolation  the  disease  was  prevented  from 
spreading  and  the  patient  came  through  nicely.  Throughout  the  winter  all  students 
had  daily  j^ymnastic  exercises  with  marked  ^ood  results. 

Numbering  as  we  do  700  persons  full  of  life  and  vigor  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
proper  outlets  for  the  surplus  energy,  hence  the  larger  boys  have  football  and  base- 
ball teams  and  meet  the  best  local  organizations  as  well  as  some  distant  ones,  such 
as  those  of  the  Lehigh  University,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Naval  Academy. 
By  thus  contending  in  sport  as  well  as  labor  with  Young  America  each  race  learns 
to  appreciate  the  other. 

Year  by  year  there  is  good  progress  in  the  ability  of  the  students  to  bear  them- 
selves properly  in  new  situations.  They  now  take  part  readily  on  all  social  occasions, 
provide  amusement  for  themselves,  and  cooperate  in  all  efforts  to  add  interest  to  the 
school  life  by  celebrations,  literary  entertainments,  etc. 

The  usual  religious  services  have  been  held  at  the  school  during  the  year,  and  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  circles  of  King's  Daughters  have  contin- 
ued tlieir  work  successfully.  The  churches  and  pastors  of  the  town  do  not  flag  in 
their  interest  and  help  in  the  religious  care  of  the  students.  Each  student  has  choice 
in  the  matter  of  churchgoing  in  town. 

Conclusion. — The  Government  object  in  all  Indian  educational  work  should  be  that 
out  of  the  Indian— a  consumer  and  wanderer— there  may  come  a  citizen  and  pro- 
ducer, an  element  of  help  to  the  nation  instead  of  a  burden.  Are  we  succeeding f 
As  I  consider  the  long  list  of  those  who  have  been  more  or  less  educated  at  Carlisle, 
and  now  are  doing  well  as  farmers,  stock  raisers,  clerks,  teachers,  mechanics,  law- 
yers, and  nurses,  and  many  as  trusted  employees  at  agencies  and  elsewhere,  I  can 
say  emphatically  that  large,  complete,  and  speedy  success  is  assured,  especially  if 
we  Avill  quit  making  our  education  of  young  Indians  a  contribution  to  tnbal 
autonomy,  and  make  it  a  feeder  to  our  national  energies. 

Very  respectfully,  R.  H.  Pratt, 

Captain,  Tenth  Cavalry,  U,  S.  A.,  Superintendent, 

The  CO.MMISSIONEH  OF   INDIAN  AfFAIKS. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FLANDREAU,  8.  DAK. 

Unitkd  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Flandreau,  8,  Dak.,  November  5, 1895. 

8iR:  I  have  the  honor  to  sahmit  herewith  my  annual  report  of  the  Flandrean 
Indian  industrial  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895. 

As  stated  in  my  report  for  1894,  the*  school  opened  on  the  Ist  of  September  with  a 
very  small  number  ot  pupils  enrolled;  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  persistent  efibrt 
on  my  part^  and  at  very  heavy  expense  to  Government  that  the  school  was  finally 
filled  with  children.  School  closed  on  June  30,  1895,  with  an  actual  attendance  of 
164  pupils,  while  the  average  attendance  for  the  entire  year  was  about  112. 

Class-room  work. — Because  of  new  pupils  being  added  from  time  to  time  after  the 
opening  of  school,  there  was,  necessarily,  much  rearranging  of  classes  and  grades; 
and  there  was  not  a  fully  settled  condition  of  afiairs  until  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. However,  the  grade  of  new  pupils  generally  was  higher  than  that  of  former 
terms;  and  during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  especially,  the  standard  of  work  done, 
as  well  as  the  general  tone  of  the  institution,  was  much  elevated  above  that  of  the 
earlier  history  of  the  school.  The  work  in  the  class  rooms  has  been  more  satisfac- 
tory than  formerly,  owing  largely  to  closer  grading  of  pupils,  but  also  attributable 
in  part  to  better  methods  of  instruction,  and  more  honest  work  in  some  grades. 

Several  changes  in  the  personnel  of  our  force  of  employees  have  proven  beneficial, 
which,  together  with  the  creation  of  two  or  three  new  positions,  filled  by  competent 
persons,  have  improved  the  work  done  in  several  departments  of  the  school,  and  have 
proven  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  service  generally. 

Indnsttial  traimng. — Little  can  be  said  of  the  industrial  training  of  our  pupils,  since 
only  ordinary  farm  work  and  the  domestic  pursuits  of  the  kitchen,  laundry,  sewing 
room,  bakery,  and  dormitories  have  been  taught,  owing  to  lack  of  facilities.  How- 
ever, in  all  these  departments  cheerful  and  intelligent  work  has  been  reported  by 
einployees  at  their  head. 

By  reference  to  my  statistical  report  (forwarded  to  your  oflSce  some  time  since)  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  good  supply  of  vegetables  and  other  farm  products  was  harvested 
on  the  school  farm,  considering  the  small  area  of  the  latter.  The  various  branches  of 
btisbandry,  being  the  means  by  which  the  large  majority  of  our  male  pupils  will 
eventually  secure  a  livelihood,  should  receive  special  attention  at  all  Indian  schools; 
and  in  no  section  of  our  country  can  these  be  more  successfully  taught  than  in  our 
own  immediate  locality.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  productive,  and  ours  is  an  exclusively 
fanning  community.  Our  farmers  are  thriity  and  energetic,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
environments  of  this  school  are  such  as  to  inspire  our  pupils  with  respect  and  a  taste 
for  agricultural  pursuits.  But  this  school  has  only  160  acres  of  land  for  all  purposes 
of  farm,  garden,  pasture,  campus,  and  building  site — entirely  too  little  to  enable 
ns  to  properly  employ  the  boys  of  the  school  and  to  extend  our  farming  and  dairy 
operations  to  their  needed  proportions. 

Not  fewer  than  80  good  cows  should  be  furnished  the  school  to  supply  the  need  of 
pupils  in  the  way  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  There  are  but  10  cows  now  owned 
by  the  school,  and  as  but  part  of  that  number  afford  milk  during  the  entire  year  the 
supply  of  dairy  products  is  quite  limited.  During  the  fiscal  year  1895  587  pounds  of 
hotter  were  manufactured  from  the  milk  of  these  10  cows,  besides,  a  great  deal  of 
milk  was  furnished  the  pupils  for  food,  while  868  c^uarts  were  sold  to  the  white 
employees  of  the  school.  This  showing  certainly  indicates  that  the  very  most  was 
made  of  our  present  dairy  facilities  during  the  year.  The  best  feature  of  this  mat- 
ter, however,  is  that  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  became  really  inttrested  in  the 
business,  and  became  quite  expert  in  butter  making  and  its  kindred  pursuits.  The 
native  grasses  of  this  section  are  very  nutritious,  and  dairying  may  be  made  thor- 
oughly successful  and  profitable  to  our  school,  as  it  is  to  the  farming  comnmnity 
about  us.  No  expansion  of  this  occupation  can  be  effected,  however,  without  additional 
farm  land. 

The  products  gathered  from  the  school  farm,  according  to  the  report  mentioned, 
are  as  follows,  viz : 


Beets bushels..  50 

Carrots do 50 

Oats do....  800 

Oats,  sheaf tons..  10 

5069  I  A ^26 


Onions bushels..  100 

Potatoes do 300 

Radishes do 50 

Turnips do 100 
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Articles  manufactnTed  in  the  sewing  room  dnring  the  year: 


Aprons 270 

Bags,  clothes 6 

Blouses 2 

Capes 13 

Chemises 43 

Cloths,  table 31 

Covers,  table 4 

Combination  suits 56 

Curtains 24 

Drawers 246 

Dresses 679 

Nightdresses 20 

Lambrequins 16 

Napkins 176 

Neckties 12 


Overalls 10 

Oversleeves pairs..  18 

Pants 18 

Pillowcases 46 

Pillow  shams 46 

Sheets 197 

Shirts 47 

Nightshirts 2 

Undershirts 20 

Skirts 4 

Suits 10 

Sunbonnets 19 

Towels,  bath 211 

Towels,  roller 60 

Underwear 41 


Bepain  and  improvements. — ^The  improvements  achieved  on  the  school  premises  dar- 
ing the  year  have  been  confined  to  certain  changes  in  the  several  buildings  erected  in 
previous  years.  One  large  basement  room  35  by  70  feet,  b»'ueath  the  dining  room, 
was  floored  with  cement,  and  its  walls  and  ceilings  plastered,  and  it  has  since  been 
used  as  a  general  play  room  for  the  girls  of  the  school.  Previous  to  the  completion 
of  this  room,  the  only  sitting  room  and  play  room  the  girls  had  wns  a  small  one,  16 
by  26  feet,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building,  into  which  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  crowd  the  80  or  more  girls  of  the  school,  and  a  great  deal  of  confusion  was  the 
result — a  condition  that  was  immensely  improved  ana  relieved  when  the  larger  room 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  children.  In  this  said  room  are  also  held  the  weekly 
social  gatherings  of  both  the  boys  and  the  girls. 

Recently  two  smaller  rooms  in  the  basement  of  this  same  building  have  been  fitted 
up  for  use  as  clothing  and  dressing  rooms,  enabling  the  matron  to*  remove  clothing 
of  the  girls  from  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building,  and  to  ntilize  these 
rooms  as  dormitories,  thus  relieving  the  crowded  condition  of  the  girls'  sleeping 
quarters.  Similar  changes  have  been  made  in  the  boys*  dormitory  building,  improv- 
ing conditions  there.  Dressing  and  clothing  rooms  have  been  relegated  to  the 
basement,  giving  us  more  room  on  the  upper  floors  for  sleeping  purposes. 

Authority  is  granted  for  mo  to  have  the  various  buildings  painted  outside  and  in, 
and  to  paint,  calcimine,  and  paper  the  interiors  of  same.  This  work  is  in  progress 
at  the  time  of  writing  this  report,  and  when  completed  the  school  will  be  in  a  more 
attractive  and  wholesome  condition  for  the  current  year. 

Heatinff  plant — With  the  approval  of  your  oflSce  and  by  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment, I  last  winter  purchased  an<l  had  set  up  in  the  basement  of  the  boys'  dormi- 
tory building  a  Page  automatic  steam  boiler.  Ever  since  it  was  introduced  that 
building  has  been  thoroughly  heated,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  those  persons  who 
had  previously  suffered  great  discomfort  from  the  bold  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  the  general  heating  plant  to  furnish  sufficient  steam  to  warm  the  building.  Bnt 
the  main  building  of  the  school,  which  contains  the  dormitory  rooms  of  the  girls, 
the  rooms  of  most  of  the  employees,  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  dressing  rooms, 
girls*  lavoratory,  and  bath,  bakery,  etc.,  and  the  school  and  assembly  building  are 
not  yet  properly  heated.  The  battery  of  three  Haxtun  steam  boilers  has  never  given 
satisfaction,  and,  although  considerable  suras  of  money  have  from  time  to  time  been 
expended  in  the  attempt  to  improve  their  service,  they  still  fail  to  furnish  sufBoient 
heat  to  supply  the  radiation  in  said  buildings.  ITie  recent  reports  of  two  expert 
steam  engineers  are  to  the  effect  that  no  reasonable  outlay  of  money  on  this  plant 
of  boilers  will  ever  make  it  serviceable  to  the  school, 

1  have  repeatedly  brought  this  condition  of  our  heating  plant  to  the  attention  of 
your  office,  and  I  sincerely  hope  to  bo  soon  authorized  to  replace  these  almost  worth- 
less boilers  with  a  plant  that  will  properly  heat  our  school  buildings.  As  previously 
reported,  I  have,  on  several  -days  during'  only  moderately  cold  weather,  during  the 
present  term,  been  compelled  to  dismiss  pupils  f^om  some  of  the  school  rooms,  by 
reason  of  inability  to  raise  the  temperature  of  same  to  a  safe  and  comfortable  degree; 
and  already  during  the  current  term  four  or  five  cases  of  pneumonia  have  resulted 
directly  from  pupils  being  obliged  to  occupy  cold  rooms. 

Popularity  of  the  sohool. — One  particularly  gratifying  fact  in  connection  with  oar 
school  is  the  evident  popularity  it  has  gained  during  the  past  year  with  the  Indians 
on  the  several  reservations  in  this  and  adjoining  States,  Although  we  now  have  an 
actual  enrollment  and  attendance  of  162  pupils  (80  girls  and  82  boys),  I  could  easily 
double  the  number  if  we  had  sufficient  room  and  enough  transportation  funds  for 
the  purpose.  I  am  weekly  in  receipt  of  letters  from  parents  of  Indian  ohUdren  in 
various  localities,  who  ask  if  we  can  receive  more  children  in  the  school.  Eighty- 
two  children  were  recruited  by  us  during  last  August,  but  ftilly  100  others  who  were 
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ready  and  anxious  to  come  were  denied  the  privilege,  because  of  lack  of  aocommo- 
dation  in  the  school  for  them. 

I  consider  this  popularity  due  in  part  to  the  excellent  physical  condition  of  onr 
pupils,  generally,  out  chiefly  to  confidence  in  the  management  and  employees  of  the 
school,  resnlting  from  visits  to  the  school  of  several  of  its  patrons  f^om  various  reser- 
vations. Without  exception,  these  all  have  done  good  missionary  work  for  tho  school 
on  their  return  to  their  homes.  It  has  been  my  policy  to  encourage  personal  inspec- 
tion of  our  work  and  general  condition  and  surroundings  by  the  parents  of  our  pupils. 
We  eoald  as  easily  have  260  children  m  this  school  as  160,  had  we  the  necessary  room 
to  acconunodate  them. 

Sanitary  eondition. — The  sanitary  condition  of  our  school  during  the  past  year  has 
been  excellent.  To  the  ample  supply  of  wholesome  water  had  since  the  introduction 
of  our  present  system  of  water  mains  and  plumbing,  connected  with  the  Flandreau 
Village  Waterworks,  and  to  our  excellent  sewerage  system,  is  this  favorable  condi- 
tion largely  due.  But  the  services  of  our  excellent  physician,  seconded  by  the  efforts 
of  employees  to  keep  their  several  departments  in  the  buildings  thoroughly  clean 
and  wholesome,  and  the  persons  and  clothing  of  the  pupils  clean  and  tidy,  are  the 
chief  secret  of  the  uniform  healthfulness  of  the  institution. 

The  only  death  that  occurred  at  the  school  during  tha  year  was  that  of  Joseph 
Little  Brave,  from  Rosebud  Agency,  16  years  of  age.  Epilepsy  was  the  cause,  and 
was  the  result  of  an  i^jurv  to  his  head,  received  several  years  ago  by  being  thrown 
from  a  horse  and  striking  his  head  on  a  stone,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  boy's 
parents.  James  Brown,  a  hopeless  consumptive  case,  was  returned  to  his  home  at 
INivils  Lake,  N.  Dak.,  where  it  is  reporte<l  he  has  since  died.  There  has  been  less  of 
scroftilons  troubles  among  our  pupils  than  in  any  other  school  of  my  knowledge, 
during  an  experience  of  many  years  in  the  service. 

Paucity  of  fall-blood  children.— A  very  large  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
now  in  this  school  are  mixed-blood  children ;  many  of  them,  indeed,  are  very  fair  of 
complexion,  having  in  many  instances  flaxen  hair  and  light  blue  eyes.  This  condi- 
tion will  continue  to  obtain  in  all  nonreservation  schools  under  the  present  regula- 
tions for  procuring  children  for  them  from  Indian  reservations.  Mixed-bloods 
understand  the  advantages  to  their  children  and  to  themselves  of  a  free  education 
for  the  former,  and  are  easily  persuaded  to  give  them  up  to  the  schools.  Full-bloods 
are  less  intelligent  of  such  matters  or  ignore  their  advantages,  and  are  loth  to  allow 
their  children  to  go  so  far  from  home. 

Proving  needs  of  the  school. — ^There  is  urgent  need  at  this  school  of  a  new  boiler 
plant  for  heating  purposes,  as  explained  herein. 

There  is  need  of  another  assistant  matron.  Tho  only  assistant  the  matron  now 
has  is  in  charge  of  the  boys'  building,  and  her  entire  time  is  required  to  keep  it  in 
proper  order  and  to  cafe  for  the  sick,  of  whom  we  have  had  several  recently.  The 
matron  has  the  entire  care  and  control  of  all  the  ^0  girls  in  the  school,  and  m  addi- 
tion has  the  supervision  of  every  domestic  department  of  the  institution.  She  must 
also  care  for  the  sick  girls,  of  whom  we  recently  had  five  in  bed  at  one  time.  It  is 
impossible  that  any  person  can  long  endure  the  constant  and  heavy  burden  of  care 
and  labor  all  this  implies  without  early  and  utter  collapse. 

Additional  improvements  to  the  school  plant,  needed  to  answer  the  demands  of 
the  service,  are:  One  brick  hospital  building,  with  equipments;  one  brick  building 
for  small  girls  and  small  boys;  one  employee's  residence,  brick;  one  shop  building, 
brick  or  stone;  one  guardhouse,  brick  or  stone;  one  set  machineiy  for  steam  laundry ; 
one  electric  lighting  plant ;  tools  and  materials  to  stock  workshops ;  160  acres  addi- 
tional farm  land. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  the  general  condition  of  the  school  in  nearly  all  respects 
is  improved  50  per  cent  ujion  that  of  last  year;  and  it  is  my  honest  conviction  that 
At  last  tho  institution  is  established  on  a  solid  basis,  and  in  a  position  to  do  very 
much  more  efficient  work  in  future,  and  so  is  entitled  to  liberal  sapport  from  Gov- 
ernment. The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1897  should  be  for  250  children 
instead  of  for  150. 

In  closing  this  report  I  desire  to  express  my  thorough  appreciation  of  the  cordial 
"Qpport  and  gentlemanly  .treatment  accorded  me  at  all  times  during  the  past  year 
^y  yourself  and  by  all  persons  connected  with  your  office  with  whom  I  nave  had 
business  intercourse. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Lbsub  D.  Davis,  Superintendent. 
The  Commissioner  of  !:« dian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PIERRE,  S.  DAK. 

Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  July  10, 1895. 

Sir:  I  submit  herewith  my  fifth  annual  report  for  the  Pierre  indnstrial  school. 

The  year  1895  was  probably  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  Considerable  confusion  was  caused  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  by  the 
transfer  of  teachers;  but  after  the  new  employees  became  acquainted  with  their 
dnties,  system,  order,  and  harmony  was  restored  and  continued  without  interruption 
to  the  close  of  the  year. 

During  this  year  some  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  school  were  attempted  which 
have  proven  most  satisfactory.  Much  greater  care  was  exercised  in  the  physical 
examination  of  pupils  who  applied  for  admission,  and  none  were  enrolled  who  were 
not  absolutely  sonnd  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  ascertain.  The  result  has  been  no 
deaths  at  all  during  the  year  and  very  little  serious  illness.  Pupils  of  bad  character, 
habitual  runaways,  etc.,  were  rigidly  excluded,  as  past  experience  has  taught  us  that 
one  pupil  of  this  class  would  demoralize  a  number  of  good  ones.  As  a  result  of 
excluding  the  iucorrigiblos,  we  have  been  enabled  to  relax  our  discipline,  give  the 
pupils  far  greater  liberty  than  ever  before,  and  in  many  ways  make  the  school  more 
pleasant  and  homelike.  During  the  entire  year  not  a  sinele  boy  has  attempted  to 
run  away,  though  they  have  had  abundant  opportunity  had  they  felt  so  inclined. 

Previous  to  1895  the  school  had  been  composed  almost  entirely  of  Sioux  children, 
but  this  year  about  40  Chippewa  pupils  were  enrolled.  Our  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
past  had  been  to  teach  the  Sioux  children  to  use  the  English  language  fluently.  In 
the  presence  of  employees  they  would  use  a  little  English,  but  as  soon  as  they  con- 
sidered themselves  beyond  hearing  they  would  at  ouce  revert  to  ''  Dakota.''  By 
associating  the  Sioux  and  Chi])pewa  on  the  work  details  and  at  play,  the  use  of  the 
Indian  language  seems  nearly  if  not  entirely  stopped,  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  use  of  English  is  noticeable.  They  are  obliged  to  unite  on  English  as  a 
medinm  of  communication,  since  neither  tribe  nnderstands  the  language  of  the 
other.  Even  greater  advancement  could  be  secured  if  we  had  a  larger  number  of 
tribes  represented  in  the  school.  1  am  fully  convinced,  from  our  experience  here 
for  the  last  five  years,  that  any  schoQl  limited  to  one  tribe  for  pupils,  labors  at  a  most 
discouraging  disadvantage  in  teaching  English — the  most  important  study  attempted 
in  our  Indian  schools. 

The  school  buildings  and  property  are  all  in  fair  condition.     Any  repairs  and 
improvements  needed  are  already  provided  for  in  our  appropriation  bill  for  1896. 
Very  respectfully, 

Crosby  G.  Davis, 
Superintendent  Pierre  School, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  PUYALLUP  SCHOOL  AND  AGENCY. 

PuYALLUP  Consolidated  Agency, 

TaeofM,  Wash,,  Augu$t  15, 1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  this  agency.  I  assumed 
charge  of  the  Puyallup  school  November  15,  1894,  but  the  agency  affairs  were  not 
placed  under  my  supervision  until  the  1st  of  February. 

What  is  known  as  the  Puyallup  Consolidated  Agency  is  made  up  of  the  Pnyallop, 
Chehalis,  S'Kokomish,  Quinaielt,  Nisqually,  Squaxou,  aiul  Georgetown  reservations, 
and  the  supervision  of  S'Klallam  and  Cowlitz  Indians  who  have  no  reservations. 

There  are  four  boarding  and  two  day  schools  in  this  agency,  not  counting  the  St. 
George's  Catholic  mission  school,  supported  entirely  by  charity,  and  niaintaine<l  for' 
the  Puyallup  and  Nisqually  Indians,  though  Indians  of  other  tribes  are  admitted. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Georgetown  and  Quinaielts,  all  the  Indians  of  this  agency 
are  citizens  of  the  State  of  Washington  and  of  the  United  States  under  the  allot- 
ment act. 

The  Quinaielts  are  very  anxious  to  receive  their  allotments  and  patents  and  to 
become  citizens,  but  in  the  light  of  the  present  condition  of  those  who  have  been 
citizens  for  about  eight  years,  I  can  not  recommend  a  measure  that  must  result  in 
nothing  short  of  failure  so  long  as  Indians  live  on  reservations  and  maintain  in  any 
degree  their  tribal  relations.  Citizenship  opens  the  way  to  the  white  man's  vices, 
but  brings  not  his  virtues. 

The  Puyallup  Baservatlon  has  been  allotte<l  and  patented,  except  what  was  reserved 
for  the  school  farm,  consisting  of  about  585  acres.  All  but  about  60  acres  of  this 
farm  has  been  platted  as  the  '*  Indian  addition  to  Tacoma,''  and  is  offered  for  sale  by 
the  Puyallup  Indian  Conunissioners,  who,  byauthority  of  Congress  and  appointment 
of  the  President,  are  engaged  in  selling  the  surplus  lands  belonging  to  tne  IndianSi 
as  well  as  the  school  farm.    They  have  a  sale  every  ten  days. 
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The  Chelialia  Beservation  is  chiefly  owned  by  individnal  Indians  who  have  acquired 
their  title  under  the  general  Indian  homestead  law.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  their 
patents.    The  school  farm  of  471.20  acres  is  now  the  actaal  reservation. 

The  yXolronilgh  Beservation  is  nearly  all  patented.  The  portion  reserved  for  the 
school  farm  consists  of  about  320  acres  of  verv  valuable  land.  The  S'Kokomish  and 
Chehalis  Indiansiare,  as  a  rule,  sober  and  moderately  indastrious. 

The  dninaielt  Beiervati<ni  has  not  been  surveyed  and  tlie  Indians  are  not  citizens. 
These  people  are  fish  eaters  and  live  principally  upon  marine  products.  They  make 
some  money  in  the  salmon  industry,  and  a  few  make  a  good  living  hunting  sea  otter, 
the  skins  of  which  are  worth  Arom  $200  to  $400  apiece. 

The  VifqnaDy  Seservation  is  allotted  and  the  Indians  are  citizens.  Those  who  live 
on  this  reservation  are  principally  engaged  in  stock  raisins. 

The  SqnakMii  Beservation  is  an  island  and  the  land  is  worthless  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  Indians  make  their  living  fishing  and  oystering  and  are  much  of  tneir 
time  away  from  their  reservation. 

The  Oecvgetown  Beservation  is  surveyed  but  not  allotted.  Very  few  Indians  live 
there,  most  of  them  having  moved  across  the  bay^  to  the  village  of  Bay  Center.  They 
are  en^i^ed  in  the  oyster  industry  and  have  assimilated  themselves  with  the  whites. 

The  ffSallam  Indians  belong  to  the  same  treaty  as  the  S'Kokomish,  but  have  never 
lived  on  any  reservation.  Some  of  them  own  land  which  they  have  bought  and 
others  have  homestead  entries.  The  Port  Gamble  and  Jamestown  day  schools  are 
maintained  for  these  Indians. 

The  CowHts  Indians  are  scattered  among  the  whites  and  are  rapidly  losing  their 
identity.  Some  own  their  own  homes,  while  others  are  content  to  wander  about 
and  work  for  others. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  improving.  To  quote  from  late  agent  Edwin  Eells's 
report  for  1894,  '*They  are  developiug  from  year  to  year  in  the  arts  and  habits  of 
civilized  life.'^  Their  greatest  foe  is  intemperance.  This  is  one  of  the  first  ^its  of 
citizenship.    It  will  take  a  long  time  to  eradicate  it. 

The  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  each  have  a  mission  church  on  the  Puyallup 
Reservation,  and  are  directing  their  energies  against  it.  The  Cou^gationalists 
have  a  mission  on  the  S'Kokomish  Keservation,  and  the  other  reservations  are  visited 
by  missionaries  at  irregular  intervals. 

Shakerism  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency.  It  is  essentially 
an  Indian  religion,  made  up  of  odds  and  ends  from  every  imaginable  source,  with 
proper  ''Siwasn''  modifications.  It  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  overcome  the  evil  of 
mtemperance. 

The  educational  facilities  of  this  agency  are  comprised  in  the  Puyallup,  Chehalis, 
S^Kokomish,  and  Quiuaielt  boarding  schools  and  tne  Port  Gamble  and  Jamestown 
day  schools,  and  the  St.  George's  Catholic  boarding  school. 

The  Puyallup  school  is  situated  near  the  city  of  Tacoma.  It  has  outgrown  its  res- 
ervation limits  and  receives  pupils  from  different  sections  of  the  State.  I  respect- 
fully recommend  that  the  present  frame  buildings  be  remodeled  and  converted  into 
shops,  and  larger  and  more  modem  brick  buildings  be  erected  and  a  training  school 
established.  Owing  to  its  location  in  the  manufacturing  district  of  Tacoma,  the 
buildings  would  prove  a  profitable  investment  if  at  any  time  the  Government  should 
desire  to  dispose  of  them.  The  attendance  for  the  last  year  has  been  greater  than  ever 
before.  A  music  and  kindergarten  department  has  been  established.  The  Indiau 
Service  Institute  for  the  Pacific  Coast  was  held  here  in  July.  The  prospects  for  the 
fntnre  are  very  encouraging. 

The  S'Kokomish  boarding  school,  situated  near  Union  City,  nuder  Su^t.  R.  S. 
Graham,  is  in  excellent  condition.     His  report  is  herewith  forwarded. 

The  Chehalis  boarding  school,  near  Gate  City,  is  well  conducted.  Supt.  Frank 
Terry  makes  a  special  report. 

^  The  Qninaielt  boarding  school  is  the  only  civilizing  factor  on  that  reservation.  I 
respectfully  recommend  that  the  school  buildings  be  repaired  and  enlarged.  Supt. 
William  P.  Taber's  report  is  inclosed. 

The  Jamestown  day  school,  near  Dungeuess,  taught  by  John  E.  Malone,  and  the 
Port  Gamble  day  school,  at  Port  Gamble,  taught  by  J.  H.  Bratley,  are  successful 
from  every  standpoint. 

The  St.  George's  Catholic  school,  near  Tacoma,  is  carrying  on  excellent  work 
in  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  Indians.  The  superintendent,  Rev.  Father 
De  Decker,  is  a  Belgian  nobleman.    The  school  is  supported  entirely  by  charity. 

The  work  of  Indian  education  is  a  success.  Indians  are  becoming  an  English- 
speaking  people — one  of  the  most  hopeful  indications. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  my  associates  in  the 
work,  and  to  tnank  the  officers  and  representatives  of  the  Indian  Office  for  their 
kindness  and  business-like  treatment. 

Respectfully,  R.  E.  L.  Nrwberne, 

Superintendent  and  Acting  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Report  of  Superintendent  of  Chehalis  School. 


Chbhalis  Boarding  School,  Gate,  Wath.,  Jvne  »,  1896. 
'  Str:  T  hare  the  honor  to  sahmit  the  following  report  of  Chehalis  school  for  the  fiscal  year  Just 
clitsiug : 

Attendaaoe.—Darinf;  the  ^ear  we  hare  had  71  nomei}  on  the  school  roll,  though  the  largest  noinber  of 
pupils  present  at  any  one  time  was  08.  The  average  for  the  year  was  564.  In  this  respect  the  school 
may  bo  said  to  have  reached  high-'.vater  mark ;  even  more,  for  t  be  estimated  capacity  of  the  school  is 
only  60.  I  anticipate  during  the  coming  year  increased  applications  for  admission  to  the  schooL 
Many  popils  must  be  turned  away  because  wo  have  not  room  for  them. 

Sohool  room  work  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  has  been  conducted  by  my  wife  and  myaelf  and, 
while  I  do  not  wish  to  indulge  in  self  commendation  I  can  with  safety  report  progress.  During 
August,  1894,  two  pupils  were  sent  to  Carlisle,  and  wo  have  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  number  more 
who  are  ready  to  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  off-reservation  schools. 

Industrial  work.— Chehalis  does  not  claim  to  be  an  industrial  school,  at  least  not  in  the  fkilleat  aeaae. 
We  have  no  carpenter,  no  blacksmith,  no  shoemaker,  no  harness  maker;  the  only  male  employee, 
other  than  the  superintendent,  being  the  industrial  teacher,  moie  properly,  farmer.  Hence,  oar  out* 
side  work  consists  almost  excluHively  of  farming,  gardening,  and  stock  raising.  In  these  we  hare 
been  quite  successful.  We  raised  during  the  year  an  abundance  of  grain  and  hay  for  our  own  stock, 
besides  shipping  nearly  500  bushels  of  oats  to  Puyallup  school.  Of  vegetables  we  bad  enoagk  lor 
our  own  use.  except  50  bushels  of  potatoes.  Our  prospects  for  a  crop  next  year  are  quite  flattering. 
Unfortunately,  our  farm  has  no  bearing  orchard,  consequently  of  the  green  fVuits  the  school  Is  deprived. 
We  are  trying  to  put  the  orchards  in  growing  condition.  One  hundred  and  fifty -five  youngtrees  were 
set  out  last  spring,  together  with  a  lot  of  small  tmit.  From  the  latter  we  expect  some  returns  next 
spring.  Our  live  stock,  including  a  fine  herd  of  Jersey  cattle,  has  been  well  eared  for  and  yielda  as 
good  returns.  Wood  getting  is  with  us,  as  with  many  schools,  a  very  great  task,  but  we  have  fooad 
time  to  repair  and  greatly  improve  our  barn,  build,  move,  and  rt^pair  considerable  fencing,  oonstract 
some  much-needed  roads  about  the  premises,  as  well  as  clear  a  few  acres  of  land. 

The  sewing  room  has  been  well  managed.  A  great  amount  of  work  has  been  done,  and  all  in  good 
order.  Our  children  have  been  neatly  and  comfortably  clad.  I  have  not  aeen  in  any  sohool  more 
prettily  dressed  girls  than  ours.    The  girls  love  to  sew,  and  they  learn  it  quite  readily. 

The  kitchen  has  been  in  good  hands.  The  children  have  had  plenty  of  food,  and  in  good  variety, 
well  cooked.  On  a  number  of  occasions  the  meals  were  prepared  wholly  by  the  girls,  and  with  moet 
gratifying  success. 

Bomsstio  matters.— The  art  of  housekeeping  has  been  taught  as  well  as  could  be  under  the  oiream- 
stances.    Everything  has  been  done  that  could  be  done  for  toe  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  children. 

Social  relations.— The  employees  and  children  are  much  together,  and  the  relations  between  them 
are  of  a  most  friendly  nature.  They  go  in  and  out  before  and  among  each  other,  not  as  snpMriora  and 
inferiors,  but  as  friends  and  membors  of  one  household.  I  am  sure  the  employees  feel  a  deep  interest 
in  the  pupils,  and  I  am  equally  sure  the  latter  not  onl^  respect  but  love  the  former. 

Outside  Indians.— I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  relations  between  the  school  and  the  parents  of  these 
children  are  most  cordial.  Tlie  Indians  appreciate  the  school  and  are  desirous  of  having  their  children 
attend  it  so  they  may  learn.  To  their  liearty  cooperation  is  greatly  due  the  large  and  increasing 
attendance  at  scnool  and  the  ftiendly  and  obedient  conduct  of  Uie  children.  In  turn,  we  aim  to  treet 
them  with  much  consideration.  They  do  not  come  much  about  the  school,  but  when  they  do  oome 
we  welcome  them.  They  ask  but  little  of  na,  and  what  is  reasonable  we  grant.  Those  who  live  near 
the  school  are  permitted  to  have  their  children  at  home  almost  as  often  as  they  wish,  generally  on 
Saturday  night.  Indeed,  in  its  manners  and  customs  this  is  becoming  much  like  a  neighborhood  of 
whites.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  this  school  has  been  unusually  fortunate  in  its  snperintendente. 
They  have  done  good  and  earnest  work  here. 

Religious.— Sunday  school  has  been  held  regularly  every  Sunday  morning.  The  pupils  seem  to  enjoy 
the  hour  very  much.  The  adult  Indiana  also  attend  and  take  part  in  the  "  speaking  meeting  "  alter 
the  regular  lesson.  The  session  is  ftiU  of  interest.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  main- 
tains a  missionary  for  this  reservation.  His  headquarters  are  at  the  Puyallup  school,  and  he  visite 
us  about  once  a  month.  He  is  a  most  acceptable  man  and  we  regret  that  his  visits  are  not  more 
frequent. 

Added  to  this,  the  Indians  have  a  religious  organization  of  their  own,  commonly  denominated 
"Shakers."  because  of  some  of  their  peculiar  rites.  Yet  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Christian 
organization,  for  they  accept  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Savior  of  men,  and  thev  acknowledge 
the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God  and  the  rule  and  guide  of  their  faith.  Though  they  can  not 
read  the  Bible,  they  carefully  treasure  up  in  their  memories  such  parts  of  it  as  they  may  hear.  Their 
code  of  morals  is  good.  As  a  temperance  organization  it  would  satisfy  the  most  ardent  prohibitionist, 
which  means  that  we  have  no  drunkenness  on  this  reservation.  Though  their  religions  rite*  are  not 
altogether  such  as  we  c^uld  wish,  yet  these  are  not  more  ridiculous  than  the  perfbrmancea  of  some 
very  pretentious  white  churches.  They  have  their  native  preachers,  vet.  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  are 
free  from  what  is  called  "temani musing."  They  ifold  services  in  their  own  church  usually  ovwj 
Sunday  evening. 

Publio  improvements.- During  the  past  spring,  with  the  aid  of  the  Indians,  we  cut  a  road  through  the 
heavy  timber  along  the  nearest  and  best  route,  connecting  the  reservation  at  the  Chehalis- Thorstoa 
county  line  with  our  railroad  station,  Gate.  A  petition  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  honorable  board 
of  county  commissioners  asking  that  this  bo  established  as  apublic  highway.  An  effort  will  1>e  made 
to  have  a  road  established  through  the  reservation  to  Oakville.    These  roads  are  much  needed. 

Thanking  all  my  superiors  in  office  for  uniform  courtesy,  and  my  subordinates  for  willing  and 
efficient  assistance,  I  am,  sir. 

Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Fbank  Tbrry,  Superintendent, 

The  SUPKRINTBKDBNT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Report  of  Supkrintendent  op  Skokomish  School, 

SKOKOM18H  Reservation.  Wash..  June  9$,  1S9S. 

SiR:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  Skokomish  school  for  the  year  ended  J«ns 
30.  1895. 

Attendance. —The  enrollment  at  the  opening  of  school,  October  8,  1894,  was  42.  In  Deoember  it 
reached  54,  the  largest  for  any  one  month.    The  average  attendance  for  the  year  is  51.374. 
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BohooL — The  sohoolroom  has  maintained  it«  usual  rate  of  prospreas.  The  papils  have  made  fully  as 
mnch  advancement  as  could  be  expected  of  white  ohildren.  Oftbe  last  year's  gradaates  three  went 
to  Chemawa,  while  three  remained  in  this  school,  one  as  assistant  cook  and  two  as  pupils.  These  we 
hope  to  plaue  in  uonreservation  schools  next  year. 

Stviag  room.— In  this  department  the  work  has,  as  usual,  been  satisfactorily  conducted.  Following 
is  a  list  of  the  articles  manufactured : 


Aprons 17 

Blouses A 

Chemises 53 

Curtains,  window 2 

Drawers pairs..  W 

Dresses 99 

Garters pairs..  79 

Nightgowns 32 


Pillowcases 2 

Sheets U 

Shirts 7 

Undershirts 40 

Skirts 35 

Tablecloths 40 

Towels 37 

Waisto 16 


Kitohen  and  dining  room.— The  cook  is  to  be  commended  for  her  excellent  work  during  the  year* 
Kever  befnre  has  the  work  in  these  two  departments  beeu  so  satisfactorUy  conducted.  Of  the  matron 
and  seamatrees  nothing  need  be  said;  they  excel  in  their  work.  A  better  force  of  female  employees 
can  not  be  found  in  the  service. 

Stoelu— The  herd  consists  of  1  bull,  8  calves,  18  cows,  3  cattle  (vearlings),  9  heifers,  3  horses,  1  colt, 
and  2  tnares.  I  have  already  recommended  that  the  beef  required  for  next  year  be  supplied  from  the 
herd  and  purchased  from  the  Indians. 

Farm.— The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  farm  work : 


Apples bushels..  300 

Beets do....  200 

Carrots do 100 

Hay , tons..    ft5 


Onions bushels..    SO 

Potatoes do 400 

Turnips do 400 

Fruit gallons..    60 


This  year  the  crops  are  doing  very  well,  except  the  potatoes ;  owing  to  the  dry  season,  I  expect  but 
bidf  acrop. 

Sanitary. — Although  the  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent,  there  is  need  of  an  expendi- 
ture of  $150  to  repair  the  sewerage.  This  would  include  the  movingof  the  windmill  to  the  school 
buildings,  that  it  might  furnish  water  necessary  for  good  sewerage.  Without  it  we  can  do  very  little 
toward  making  an  improvoneut. 

BelicioQa. — Tne  religions  instruction  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  last  year. 

Smploysea. — I  am  well  pleased  with  the  present  finxse  of  employees,  and  would  recommend  that  they 
be  reappointed. 

With  sincere  thanks  for  the  courtesy  you  have  extended  to  me,  and  the  support  you  have  given 
me  in  promoting  the  interest  of  the  school,  I  am. 

Tours.  respectfuUy,  R.  S.  Graham,  itfuperintendent. 

K.  B.  L.  l^BWBBBine, 

TTfdttd  State*  Indian  Agent, 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Quinaielt  School. 

QUINAIBLT  BOABDDfa  SCHOOL  AND  SUBAQENCT. 

Oranvitte,  Wash.,  July  1,  1895. 

Sia:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  my  first  annual  report  of  Quinaielt  boarding  school  and  snbugency. 
I  have  been  here  only  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  past  fiscal  year,  so  my  report  may  not  be  as  com- 
plete as  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 

This  school  has  a  very  pleasant  location,  overlooking  both  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Quinaielt 
Aiver.  Its  isolated  position,  being  quite  a  long  way  from  any  white  settlement,  is  all  that  makes  its 
location  disagreeable. 

Vhen  1  first  came  here  I  worked  under  quite  a  number  of  difficulties.  I  was  obliged  to  walk  on  a 
crutch  for*  few  weeks  because  of  iniuries  received  during  the  fire  at  the  Puyallup  school  a  few 
weeks  before  I  came  to  this  place.  The  weather  was  so  rainy  that  wo  almost  despaired  of  getting  in 
*  CTOT).  Considerable  of  the  seed  we  planted  rotted,  and  as  a  retiult  our  crop  this  coming  year  will  be 
short.  Both  agency  and  school  employees  worked  heartily  and  we  managed  to  get  things  in  pretty 
good  working  order. 

8ehool  wor£— I  found  the  school  graded  unsatisfactorily  to  my  ideas  of  Indian  education.  Some  of 
the  pupils  were  in  grades  too  high  for  the  advancement  they  had  made.  The  pupils  who  were  in  the 
class  that  was  to  have  graduated  could  not  understand  and  "talk  plain  English. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  school  work  is  teacltiug  them  the  English  luuguag:e.  Their  homes  are 
ycated  all  around  the  school,  just  a  few  steps  from  the  premises,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren away  from  their  homes.  While  they  are  at  homo  they  speak  nothing  but  the  native  tongue,  for 
their  parents  understand  nothing  else. 

When  they  are  with  their  folks  so  often  it  is  also  a  very  difficult  matter  to  keep  the  children  clean 
and  fVee  Arcm  vermin.  Yet,  taking  into  consideration  these  drawbacks,  these  children  have  done' 
pretty  weU. 

These  Indians  do  not  in  the  least  appreciate  the  value  of  an  education.  They  very  much  oppose 
their  children  going  to  school.    If  a  child  dies  that  has  ever  been  to  school,  if  Tor  only  a  few  days, 

they  laj^ '""""•      *^"^  •^-'--'        •        '     '      *      *'       """ ^ 

a  sect  ( 

against  t , „ 

and  thereafter  they  would  be  allowed  to  do  as  they  pleased. 

Farm  and  rarden.— Most  of  the  farm  land  is  on  the  river,  3  miles  above  the  school,  and  can  only 
be  reached  by  boat.  Even  the  horses  and  farm  implements  have  to  be  taken  up  on  the  scow,  a  big, 
unwieldy  afilalr,  which  can  only  be  navigated  with  tiie  aid  of  the  tide.  We  thereby  lose  mucn  valu- 
able time.  Money  ou^ht  to  be  appropriated  to  open  a  road  np  to  the  place.  The  land  I'irectly  in  the 
^cinity  of  the  school  is  unfit  for  cultivation,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  acres  that  is  used  for  a 
f  arden  in  which  we  raise  vegetables.  The  farm  and  garden  have  been  ably  managed  by  the  industrial 
teacher  and  the  agency  farmer,  together  with  the  aid  of  the  boys,  who  have  willingly  and  faithfully 
^Misted.    In  the  line  ox  Industrial  work  the  boys  have  made  excellent  advancement. 
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Sewing  room.— The  jrirls  have  learDed  to  sew  and  mend  qiiite  nicely.  They  hare  been  taught  to  cot 
out  and  make  most  of  the  ordinary  garments  of  everyday  use.  Tiiey  i»how  an  aptness  in  this  line 
almost  equal  to  white  children. 

Kitchen.— In  this  department  the  girls  have  done  more  than  well.  I  think  they  show  an  ability  ia 
culinary  work  fully  equal  to  their  white  sisters.  They  have  learned  to  make  nice  light  bread,  cue, 
pies,  etc. 

Buildings. — The  buildinurs  are  quite  dilapidated,  aud  moet  of  them  need  considerable  repairing,  and 
we  have  not  the  material  to  do  it  with.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  labor  and  expense  wasted 
here  in  papering  these  rooms.  The  paper  is  torn  and  badly  soiled.  If  the  same  amount  of  work  and 
money  had  been  used  to  ceil  and  paint  the  rooms  they  would  yet  be  in  good  condition. 

Parents.— We  have  an  advantage  here  over  some  other  schools  from  the  fact  that  these  Indians  are 
not  citizens.  This  renders  it  an  easier  matter  to  control  them.  They  do  not  get  Honor  like  citixen 
Indians  do.  In  consequence  of  this  they  are  less  boisterous,  and  more  peaceable  and  inclined  to  work. 
Most  of  these  people  have  taken  up  land  and  are  clearing  it  up.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  built  good 
wooden  houses  on  their  claims.  As  fast  as  could  be  expected  toey  are  taking  up  with  the  ways  of  the 
white  man. 

The  fish  industrv  here  has  beeu  a  means  of  considerable  income  to  the  Indians  during  the  past  year. 
It  will  undoubtedly  in  future  years  be  a  large  source  of  gain  to  the  Quinaielts,  as  these  salmon  an 
pronounced  to  be  the  best  in  the  worhl. 

In  conclusion,  I  extend  my  sincere  thanks  to  your  office  for  the  favors  of  the  past  year;  and  with 
kindly  acknowledgments  to  employees,  both  school  and  agency,  for  faithful  performance  of  duties 
assigned  them,  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  p.  Tabbb,  SuperinUndetU. 

The  Commissioner  or  Indian  Afvaibs. 


Report  of  Teacher  op  Day  School  at  Jamestown,  Wash. 

Jamestown  Dat  School, 
Dungmesa,  Wash.,  July  SO,  J89S. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Jamestown  day  school,  located  at  Don- 
geness.  Wash.,  and  situated  about  120  miles  from  the  Puyallup  Agency. 

The  schoolhouse  is  located  in  the  midnt  of  the  Indian  village  (Jamestown),  which  is  composed  of 
about  100  Clallam  Indians.  There  has  been  a  achool  supported  at  this  place  for  a  number  of  years. 
As  a  result,  the  parents  of  part  of  the  children  now  in  scnool  are  persona  who  have  attended  school 
some  themselves. 

The  schoolhouse  is  a  battened-board  building  16  by  24  feet  constructed  by  the  Indians  themBelv«« 
some  years  ago,  and  is  now  somewhat  in  need  of  repair,  being  very  open  also,  so  that  in  snowy,  windy 
weather  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  warm,  the  snow  and  wind  sifting  in  plentii^nlly  through  the  cracks. 

The  furnishings  of  the  room  can  hard!}'  bo  compared  with  the  average.  The  stove  is  in  such  con- 
dition as  to  be  unsafe  unless  some  one  is  constantly  in  the  room.  The  ciesks  are  old  and  n<^y.  The 
school  is  also  well  supplied  with  maps,  which  are  so  old  as  to  be  practically  useless,  since  good  maps 
are  almost  indispensable  in  teaching  geography. 

The  schoolroom  work  has  been  highly  satisfactorv.  The  scholars  range  in  age  from  5  to  14  ye«ra, 
there  being  15  girls  aud  11  bovs,  this  larger  proportion  (»f  girls  being  very  unusual  in  Indian  soho(^ 
In  scholarship  the  past  year  nas  been  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  this  school,  and  the  work, 
'  I  think  I  may  say,  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  tban  in  the  surrounding  white  schools  of  children  of  the 
same  age.  The  oldest  class  are  from  12  to  14  years  of  age,  and  are  well  up  in  sixth-grade  work.  The 
interest  shown  by  the  pupils  has  been  greater  than  ever  oefore.  due  to  a  greatext^nfto  the  encourage- 
ment received  from  their  parents,  and  also  to  the  influence  of  two  boys  sent  fh>m  this  school  to  ue 
Puyallup  boarding  school.  It  has  had  not  only  a  good  influence  upon  the  school,  but  also  upon  the 
younger  Indians  who  have  attended  school  but  are  not  now  in  school. 

I  would  also  say  that  the  temperance  sentiment  and  a  spirit  of  looking  up  and  on  to  something 
better  seems  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  I  have  observed  among  other  Indians,  considwing  that  they 
have  no  police  or  authority  to  restrain  thnm.  Yet  drunkenness  and  vice  are  common  among  the 
older  ones,  bnt  among  those  who  have  attended  school  it  is  rare  indeed.    *    *    * 

The  attendance  has  been  exceedingly  good,  there  being  an  enrollment  of  26  and  average  attendance 
of  21,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  about  half  of  the  school  were  away  with  their  parents  flbshing  for 
more  than  a  month. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  exceptionally  good,  there  having  been  but  one  death  in  the  school 
within  the  last  iive  years,  sickness  having  been  nothing  more  senous  than  slight  colds,  sore  eyes, 
itch,  etc.  There  is  onl^  one  child  visibly  auected  with  disease  of  a  scrofulous  nature,  and  site  seems  to 
have  improved  greatly  in  the  last  year.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  physician  for  this  school,  and  that 
they  have  no  further  advice  than  that  which  a  teacher  can  give,  speaks  well  for  the  health  of  the 
school.  There  are,  however,  many  deaths  among  newly  born  infants.  About  half  die  before  they 
get  to  be  1  year  old. 

There  is  little  opportunity  to  give  the  pupils  any  instruction  in  industrial  lines  of  work.  If  the 
school  had  a  piece  of  ground  con  vcniently  located  the  boys  could  be  employed  on  it  an  hour  or  two  daily 
to  great  advantage  in  teaching  them  neatness,  thrift,  and  system  in  regard  to  such  work.  ♦  ** 
It  lias  always  been  the  chief  aim  in  all  the  teaching  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  a  high 
appreciation  of  industry  and  thrift,  to  encourage  all  worthy  efibrts,  however  humble,  although 
apparently  to  them  of  small  consequence.  As  a  result  scholars  who  have  recently  been  connected 
with  this  school  have  been  noted  for  their  industry  and  energy. 

Seeds  were  planted  during  the  spring,  and  small  flower  plants  were  given  to  the  scholars,  which 
they  took  home  and  cultivated  with  varying  success,  which  leaves  its  inSuenoe  throughout  the  whole 
community. 

Snndav  school  is  held  every  Sunday,  and  weekly  prayer  meetings  also.  The  interest  shown  by  the 
school  cnildren  and  younger  class  of  grown  Indians  is  good,  and  the  effect  is  very  beneficial  and  sure 
to  leave  lasting  impreosions  for  good.  ^ 

Missionary  Kev.  H.  Eells,  of  the  S'Kokomish  Beservation,  visited  us  once  during  the  year,  remain- 
ing one  week,  during  whicli  time  he  preached  to  them  on  temperance  and  other  subjects  of  great 
moment  to  them.  After  his  departure  they  often  expressed  themselves  as  highly  pleased  with  what 
he  said.    *    *    * 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  E.  Malonk,  ThmcI^. 

R.  E.  L.  Newbkrnb, 

iSitip«r<nt«ncf«n(  atul  Acting  Agtnt, 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  ONEIDA,  WIS. 

Oneida  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Oneida,  Wis.,  August  20,  1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  third  annual  report  of  the  Oneida  Indian 
industrial  and  day  schools. 

As  tho  location  of  this  school  does  not  seem  to  he  well  known  to  the  attaches  of 
the  Interior  Department  I  will  state  that  it  is  located  near  the  flap^  station  on  the 
Green  Bay,  Winona  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  called  '*  Oneida,"  and  is  10  miles  west 
of  the  city  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.  The  school  bnildings  are  about  60  rods  from  and 
in  sight  of  the  station. 

Early  in  the  year  correspondence  was  carried  on  relative  to  the  placing  of  the  day 
schools  of  the  reservation  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the  board- 
ing school,  with  the  result  that  all  were  placed  under  my  charge,  and  on  the  Ist 
day  of  January,  1895,  the  Oneida  boarding  school  became  an  independent  school, 
with  three  day  schools  in  connection. 

General  conditions. — The  work  of  the  school  for  the  past  year  has  not  been  as  satis- 
factory as  I  would  desire.  School  opened  in  September  with  every  prospect  of  a 
successful  year's  work  before  us.  However  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  for 
abont  December  1  several  cases  of  follicular  tonsillitis  appeared  in  the  school,  keeping 
from  one  to  six  pupils  constantly  out  of  schoolroom  work.  On  the  8th  of  January 
death  claimed  my  youngest  child,  a  victim  of  croupous  pneumonia,  and  as  man^  of 
the  parents  were  apprehensive  of  some  general  epidemic  the  physician  advised 
closing  the  school  for  two  weeks.  School  was  again  opened  on  tne  23d  of  January, 
and  after  the  feeling  of  gloom  and  sadness  began  to  pass  away  good  work  was 
again  accomplished. 

However,  this  did  not  last  but  a  few  weeks,  when  measles  appeared  on  the  reser- 
vation. By  carefully  guarding  against  it  the  disease  was  kept  out  of  the  school 
until  about  the  20th  of  May,  when  we  found  that  our  time  for  the  trouble  had 
arrived.  In  all,  about  sixty  cases  were  treated,  many  complicated  with  whooping 
congh  and  five  with  pneumonia. 

School  and  other  programmes  were  suspended  and  employees  detailed  to  care  for 
the  sick.  Three  of  the  pneumonia  cases  were  very  serious,  one  termfnatmgiatally 
on  the  23d  of  June.  We  feel  that  the  school  was  very  fortunate,  for  during  the  few 
weeks  that  the  epidemic  prevailed  no  less  than  twenty-five  children  died  at  their 
homes  with  the  disease  and  its  sequala).  With  these  unfortunate  events  to  contend 
with  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  work  of  the  school  has  nut  been  as  satisfactory 
as  desired. 

Attendanee. — The  attendance  has  been  equal  to  that  of  other  years,  and  the  build- 
ings have  at  all  times  been  crowded  beyond  a  healthful  capacity,  and  had  I  so 
desired  could  have  taken  many  more  pupils. 

The  attendance,  by  quarters,  has  been  as  follows: 

Quarter  ended  September  30, 1894 83.39 

Quarter  ended  December  31,  1894 90.44 

Quarter  ended  March  31, 1895 82.56 

Quarter  ended  June  30, 1895 88.49 

making  a  general  average  for  the  year  of  86.22. 

literary  work. — The  work  in  this  department  has  progressed  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  under  the  crowded  condition  of  the  class  rooms.  I  believe  we  have  never 
had  a  more  competent  corps  of  teachers,  and  as  a  result  much  good  work  has  been 
accomplished. 

A  new  programme  was  introduced,  giving  each  pupil  two  successive  sessions  of 
study,  and  yet  allowing  him  one-half  of  each  day  for  industrial  work.  This  plan  has 
been  highly  indorsed  by  the  teachers  and  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  on  another  year. 

A  change  in  the  evening  work  was  also  inaugurated  during  the  last  half  of  the 
year,  which  gives  each  evening  to  some  employee,  who  gives  a  short  talk  or  lecture 
on  such  subjects  as  "Civil  goveniment,  witn  relation  to  its  bearing  ort  the  Indian  :" 
"Physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  care  of  the  body  and  the 
preservation  of  the  health;"  ** Question  box;"  **  Current  events,"  and  other  similar 
subjects. 

The  work  of  the  kindergarten  department  has  been  fairly  successful,  and  has 
increased  in  value  each  month,  and  I  am  more  thau  ever  satisfied  that  the  kinder- 
garten department  should  be  the  foundation  of  the  work  in  Indian  schools.  With 
more  commodious  and  pleasant  quarters  I  look  for  good  results  in  that  direction 
another  year. 

hidoftrial  work. — If  cutting  of  wood,  brush,  and  pulling  of  stumps  can  be  classed 
as  industrial  work  the  boyshave  had  a  large  amount  of  training,  for  that  has  been 
^be  principal  occupation  during  the  larger  part  of  the  year.    About  15  acres  have 
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been  cleared,  some  of  which  is  for  the  first  time  under  cnltivation  this  year.  How- 
ever, the  boys  have  had  other  practical  training  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  garden, 
and  in  the  care  of  stock.  Dnriuff  the  vear  over  40,000  feet  of  lumber  has  been  put 
into  the  various  outbuildings  of  the  school,  and  the  larger  boys  have  bad  practical 
training  in  the  erection  of  the  same.  I  deem  this  work  on  a  full-sized  building  of 
very  great  importance,  for  I  have  known  young  men  who  bad  returned  from  schools 
whore  they  had  received  several  years'  instrnction  in  classes  in  '-workshops"  to  be 
be  almost  useless  in  the  construction  of  a  building. 

The  girls  have  had  training  in  all  of  the  branches  of  domestic  work  connected 
with  the  school,  and  many  of  them  are  quite  expert  with  the  needle  aud  sewing 
machine.  The  following  is  a  li^t  of  articles  manufactured  in  the  sewing  room  during 
the  year,  the  larger  part  of  which  represents  the  work  of  the  schoolgirls  : 


Aprons 68 

Cnemise 47 

Capes 15 

Curtains 9 

Drawers 62 

Dresses 169 

Nightdresses 42 

Garters pairs..  100 

Pants do...     33 


Pillowcases 14 

Sacks 6 

Sheets 28 

Skirts 20 

Suits,boy8' 7 

Undei-suits 75 

Tablecloths 13 

Towels 60 

Waists 47 


Farm  and  garden. — The  work  of  this  department  is  not  extensive,  owing  to  the  small 
tract  of  land  connected  with  the  school— but  80  acres,  about  half  of  which  is  still 
woodland.  An  etibrt  was  made  early  in  the  spring  to  rent  land  adjacent  to  the 
school  farm,  but  without  success.  However,  about  14  acres,  a  mile  from  the  school, 
were  obtained  and  planted  to  oats  and  potatoes.  Negotiations  are  now  in  progress 
whereby  the  school  will  obtain  the  use  of  80  acres  of  good  land,  within  a  reasonable 
distance,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  stock  of  the  school  consists  of  3  horses,  1  bull,  11  cows,  30  ho^,  and  over  200 
chickens.  Of  the  cattle  the  bull  and  3  cows  are  full-bloodeil  Holsteius,  and  3  others 
are  grades  of  the  same  breed.  The  hogs  are  of  one  of  the  best  breeds,  and  the  younff 
are  in  great  demand  for  breeding  purposes  by  the  Indians  of  the  resorvation,  and 
I  hope  soon  to  be  authorized  to  supply  their  demands. 

BmldinflTi/— AH  buildings  of  the  school  are  in  good  repair.  The  main  buildings,  Noe. 
1  aud  2,  have  recently  been  painted  throughout,  including  roofs  and  porches  and 
other  outside  woodwork.    All  plastering  has  been  whitewashed  and  calcimined. 

During  the  year  several  small  buildings  have  been  completed— a  cottage  for  ths 
industrial  teacher,  blacksmith  shop,  hog  house — aud  the  laundry  enlarged. 

On  May  15, 1895,  contracts  were  awarded  for  the  construction  of  a  school  and  dor- 
mitory building,  boiler  house,  and  a  steam-heating  plant  for  all  baildings,  to  cost 
when  completed  $14,810.78.  The  boiler  house  is  now  complete,  and  the  scnoolbouse 
nearly  so,  and  all  ready  for  occupancy  about  the  1st  of  October.  WhilH  the  school 
building  is  not  just  what  was  wanted  aud  asked  for,  it  will  greatly  reduce  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  school  and  also  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  Here  I  would 
suggest  the  idea  of  allowing  the  superintendents,  or  those  actually  in  the  field,  to 
make  the  general  plans  for  new  buildings,  an  they  are  in  a  better  position  to  know 
just  what  IS  needed  than  one  who  operates  at  a  long  range  of  several  hundred  miles 
from  the  field  of  action. 

Authority  has  also  been  granted  for  the  refitting  of  bathrooms  with  modem  fix- 
tures, sanitary  clasets,  extension  of  sewer,  etc.,  and  tl^e  work  ou  the  same  is  well 
under  way  and  will  be  completed  before  September  1.  All  of  these  improvements 
will  be  a  great  addition  to  the  school,  and,  when  ventilation  is  added  to  the  old 
buildings,  I  trust  will  make  as  complete  a  plant  as  is  in  the  service. 

Water  supply. — Water  is  obtained  from  a  ''surface  welP'  about  35  feet  deep,  and 
to  the  present  time  the  supply  has  been  equal  to  the  demand,  though  it  is  now  get- 
ting low  in  the  well,  and  many  other,  wells  on  the  reservation  are  dry.  Water  is 
f lumped  into  an  elevated  tank,  which  gives  the  necessary  pressure  for  house  service, 
t  is  doubtful  whether  the  well  will  be  able  to  furnish  water  for  steam-heating  plant, 
water-closets,  laundry,  and  other  purposes,  after  all  are  complete,  unless  there  are 
heavy  rains  that  will  raise  the  water  in  rivers  and  springs,  which  the  Indians  say 
have  never  been  so  low  for  over  fifty  years. 

In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  well  I  would  suggest  an  artesian  well.  There 
are  many  of  them  in  this  vicinity,  and  all  are  reliable  and  lasting.  The  cities  of 
Green  Bay  and  Depere  obtain  their  supply  for  city  waterworks  Som  these  weU& 
aud  the  water  is  excellent.  A  well  furnishing  suflicient  water  for  the  school  could 
be  guaranteed  for  about  $800. 

Anployses. — With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  all  the  employees  have  worked  fr 
harmony  and  for  the  good  of  the  school.  As  the  one  who  has  not  had  a  spirit  of 
congenialityi  and  has  been  the  cause  of  the  only  unpleasantness  during  the  year. 
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hA8  been  eiyen  a  chance  elsewhere  I  look  for  better  resolte  in  the  fntnre.  Believ- 
iDg  that  Indians  shoold  fill  all  positions  that  can  be  filled  by  them,  even  though 
they  do  not  do  quite  as  well  as  a  white  person,  I  have  had  several  in  the  service  lor 
the  past  year  and  am  well  satisfied  with  their  work. 

Bay  aehodlB. — There  are  three  of  these  schools,  located  1,  4,  and  7  miles,  respec- 
tively, from  the  boarding  school.  A  petition  is  now  on  file  asking  for  the  opening 
of  another  school,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  same  will  soon  be  granted. 

These  schools,  being  located  over  60  miles  from  the  agent,  have  never  had  proper 
supervision,  and  as  a  consequence  have  existed  in  a  haphazard  sort  of  condition. 
Two  of  the  teachers  have  been  replaced  by  live,  enersetic  workers,  and  new  inter- 
est is  being  taken  in  the  schools  by  all  patrons.  The  attendance  at  Not.  1  and  2 
has  greatly  increased,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  larger  another  year.  The  most 
marked  improvement  is  at  school  No.  1,  where  the  average  attendance  for  the  year 
lias  16  against  6  for  the  previous  year.  Authority  has  been  received  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  building  at  No.  2,  and  the  material  for  the  same  is  now  on  the  ground. 

It  is  my  intention  to  carry  out  the  system  of  jading  in  all  schools,  and  I  have 
informed  parents  that  no  children  will  be  taken  into  the  boarding  school  until  they 
have  passed  through  the  work  of  the  day  schools,  providing  they  are  in  reach  of 
the  same,  nor  will  I  consent  to  anv  transfsr  to  other  sohoou  until  they  have  com- 
pleted the  course  of  study  for  boarding  schools. 

lUtiog  oflKeiali. — Since  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1895  the  school  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  Inspectors  Faison  and  Cadman,  of  the  Interior  Department,  and 
their  kindly  advice  and  recommendations  have  been  of  much  benefit  to  the  schools. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  your  office  for  the  hearty  support  I  have  received 
since  taking  charge  of  the  Oneida  schools,  for  the  interest  generally  shown,  and 
trust  that  many  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past  on  my  part  may  not  be  repeated. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

"^      Chas.  p.  Peircb, 
Superintendent  and  Special  IHehurnng  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


BEPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  TOMAH,  WIS. 

ToMAH,  Wis.,  July  ;f7, 1895, 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  instructions  I  herewith  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  you 
mytbird  annual  report  of  the  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1895. 

The  general  history  of  the  school  has  previously  been  given,  so  that  we  have  but 
Uttle  to  report  except  the  general  work  of  the  school  for  tne  past  year.  The  attend- 
snoe  has  been  fairly  good  through  the  year,  though,  owing  to  the  lack  of  beds,  I  did 
not  fill  up  the  school  to  its  full  capacity. 

The  health  of  the  school  for  the  most  part  has  been  very  eood,  but  in  the  spring, 
smallpox  being  epidemic  at  Sparta,  only  18  miles  from  here,  l  deemed  it  best  to  have 
the  entire  school  yacciuated.  which  was  successfully  done  by  the  school  physician. 

Our  farm  crops  were  almost  a  total  failure  last  year,  owing  to  the  severe  drought, 
snd  with  the  exception  of  oats  we  raised  but  very  little.  Our  seeding  for  grass  was 
an  entire  failure,  and,  as  a  result,  all  that  we  seeded  last  year  had  to  be  reseeded  this 
year.    I  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  raise  more  hay  next  year  than  this. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  a  500-barrel  tank,  with  windmill  power,  was  built 
and  pipe  laid  to  the  various  buildings.  Our  well  is  145  feet  deep,  and  gives  us  a  good 
iupply  of  very  good  water.  This  country  being  so  flat  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
lay  a  sewer  successfully,  but  ours  is  doing  fairly  well. 

1  believe  some  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Indian  Office  looking  forward  to  the 
compulsory  attendance  of  the  Winnebagoes  at  some  school.  I  believe  it  would  be 
better  if  they  should  be  sent  away  from  here  where  their  parents  would  not  see  them 
often.  Very  few  of  these  people  live  in  houses,  but  in  filthy  teepees.  The  children 
delight  in  this  wild  life,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  them  to  attend  school 
or  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time.  They  have  but  little  conception  of  the  advan- 
tages of  an  education,  and  constantly  draw  comparison  between  the  white  man's 
mode  of  living  and  the  Indian's,  and  believe  that  their  way  is  the  best  and  far  supe- 
rior, and  until  they  can  see  and  know  the  fact,  which  they  have  not  seen  or  known 
after  fifty  years'  constant  intercourse  with  white  people,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of  but 
little  use  to  temporize  with  them. 

These  people  present  the  anomaly  of  having  lived  all  these  years  amon^  the  white 
poople  and  to  have  mixed  with  them  but  little  in  ulood,  manners,  or  civilization, 
nut  very  few  of  their  children  have  attended  school — some  away  from  the  State, 
*M>me  in  the  Indian  schools  of  the  State  previous  to  the  establishment  of  this  school, 
^d  a  few  in  the  common  schools.    Their  attendance  has  been  very  erratic,  and  their 
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progress  tin  satisfactory  in  most  cases.  They  live,  as  most  Indians  do,  ftt>m  hand  to 
mouth,  placing  their  chief  dependence  npon  the  slight  annuity  which  cornea  to  them 
each  year,  and  which  is  chiefly  spent  for  whiskv  and  not  for  the  necessaiiee  of  life: 
and  I  hope  for  this  reason  that  some  effort  will  be  made  more  than  I  have  been  able 
to  make,  or  has  yet  been  made  by  anyone,  to  induce  these  people  to  place  their  chil- 
dren in  some  school. 

During  the  year  we  have  been  favored  with  visits  from  Dr.  Hailmann,  eaperintend- 
ent  of  Indian  schools.  Supervisor  Rakestraw,  Inspectors  McCormick  and  Cadmao, 
from  whom  we  derived  much  benefit  and  advantage. 

With  many  thanks  for  the  courtesy  extended  to  me  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  respectfully,  S.  C.  Sanborx, 

SuperintemdemL 

The  COMMISSIONKB  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  HAMPTON.  VA. 

Hampton,  Va.,  September  10, 1895. 

Sir:  I  think  the  work  with  our  Indian  students  has  been  more  hopeful  than  ever 
bei'ure.  We  have  had  more  advanced  students — 45  having  been  members  of  the  nor* 
mal  course,  while  99  belonged  to  the  Indian  preparatory  school. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  school's  dealing  with  the  Indians,  much  the  largest  num- 
ber were  obtained  from  the  Sioux  country  and  from  the  Omahas  and  Winnebagoes 
of  Nebraska.  A  comparatively  small  number  now  come  from  that  portion  of  the 
country,  a  large  number  being  taken  from  the  more  civilized  tribes  nearer  home.  A 
number  of  Indian  schools  have  been  established  in  Dakota,  and  there  seems  not  to 
be  so  much  reason  for  aid  in  that  direction.  The  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin  and  New 
York  now  have  the  largest  number  on  our  roll,  and  are  furnishing  us  good  material. 
The  1,500  Cherokees  of  North  Carolina  are  a  hopeful  tribe,  cultivating  their  own 
laud  and  needing  help.  Their  reservation  is  near  the  school,  and  it  seems  eminently 
proper  that  Hampton  should  help  them  toward  improved  agriculture  and  better 
living.  We  now  have  25  from  this  tribe.  It  is  desirable  also  that  we  should  bring 
a  small  number  of  advanced  students  each  year  from  the  banks  of  the  Missouri, 
where  the  results  of  the  school's  work  are  manifest  in  many  ways. 

The  enrollment  of  Indians  for  this  year  is  as  follows:  Boys, 98;  girls,  46;  total,  144. 

The  following  tribes  have  been  represented: 


Sioux 25 

Omaha 4 

Winnebago 10 

Oneida,  Wisconsin 43 

Oneida,  New  York 5 

Onondaga 3 

Tuscarora 4 


Seneca 16 

Cayuga 1 

Cherokee,  North  Carolina 24 

Apache 8 

Shinnecock  2 

Micmac 1 


Three  have  returned  home  during  the  year.    One  has  died. 

The  11th  of  September  Miss  Brown  brought  a  party  of  9  Cherokees  from  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Bryan  escorted  19  from  the  western  reservations  % 
little  later.    Since  then  12  more  Cherokees  have  been  admitted. 

Forty-two  Indians  have  been  in  the  normal  classes  this  year,  two  as  practice  teach- 
ers. Better,  perhaps,  than  ever  before,  these  advanced  Indians  have  held  their  own 
among  their  classmates.  The  testimony  of  their  teachers  in  this  respect  has  been 
very  cheering.  Two  boys  and  one  girl  learning  trades  and  who  have  done  well  have 
been  all  the  year  in  the  night  school  taking  the  normal  studies.  A  few  others  have 
been  there  for  part  of  the  year. 

Now  that  a  large  number  of  the  new  pupils  are  from  other  schools  and  almost  if 
not  quite  ready  for  the  normal  course  the  Indian  preparatory  classes  have  somewhat 
changed  their  character  during  the  past  years. 

The  all-day  class,  with  its  two  workdays,  closely  resembling  the  intermediatt 
class,  has  become  a  prominent  feature,  partly  from  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  new 
pupils  are  now  candidates  for  the  normal  course.  Sometimes,  however,  arriving 
late,  they  can  not  enter  the  junior  class  that  year,  and  sometimes  they  are  backward 
or  rusty  in  one  or  two  branches.  The  class  has  numbered  43  this  year  in  its  two 
sections.  The  A  section  has  done  excellent  work,  and  we  hope  to  promote  a  very 
promising  delegation  for  next  year's  juniors. 

The  B  section,  composed  of  those  who  need  another  year  in  the  Indian  school,  has 
furnished  a  good  iield  for  the  experiment  of  introducing  manual  training  into  the 
regular  academic  hours.    Two  afternoons  in  the  week  the  boys  spend  two  periods  ia 
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the  technical  shops  learning  the  principles  of  the  use  of  tools,  while  the  girls  are 
ooonpied  duriDg  one  of  these  periods  with  lessons  in  knitting  and  simple  KeDsington 
work,  drawing  their  own  patterns. 

Three  classes  work  half  a  day  and  go  to  school  half  a  day.  Two  of  these  are  each 
in  charge  of  a  single  teacher,  and  form  little  ungraded  schools— one  of  girls,  one  of 
hoys— coming  different  parts  of  the  day.  Twice  a  week  the  girls'  class  has  instruc- 
tion in  technical  needlework. 

Much  time  and  thought  have  heen  given  the  present  year  to  the  question  of  an 
improved  and  more  economical  food  supply,  ^fot  only  for  the  sake  of  the  school's 
health,  hut  as  an  education  to  the  colored  and  Indian  races,  in  the  matter  of  obtain- 
ing, cooking,  and  serving  nourishing  fare,  it  is  important  that  Hampton  should  be 
supplied  with  model  kitchens  and  dining  rooms.  The  vital  statistics  of  both  these 
races  and  the  improvement  in  health  which  follows  their  coming  to  Hampton  indi- 
cate that  much  ou^ht  to  be  done  along  this  line. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  information,  eitperts  have  been  invited  to  study  our 
conditions.  Miss  S.  £.  Wentworth,  who  has  been  long  associated  with  Mrs.  Richards, 
of  the  Boston  School  of  Technology,  in  the  study  of  mod  supply,  spent  several  weeks 
at  Hampton.  Miss  Kinne,  professor  of  domestic  science  in  the  Teachers'  College  iu 
New  York,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Smiley,  of  Mohonk,  have  visited  the  school  and 
given  valaable  time  and  thought  to  the  study  of  its  needs  iu  this  direction.  The 
officers  of  the  school  have  visited  some  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  North  with 
the  same  object  in  view. 

Miss  Howes,  teacher  of  gymnastics,  who  received  her  education  at  the  Hemenway 
Gymnasium  in  Boston,  and  whose  salary  has  been  generously  provided  by  the  Hemen- 
way  estate,  has  done  valuable  work  both  in  the  Whittier  school  and  among  the  girls 
of  the  normal  and  Indian  classes. 

Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Krohn,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  anthropometric 
measurements  have  been  taken  the  present  year.  A  more  careful  study  of  the  phys- 
ical training  which  our  students  need  must  be  made.  Although  the  military  drill, 
under  the  care  of  Captain  Moton,  the  school's  disciplinarian,  and  Lieutenant  Hubbard, 
of  the  United  States  Army,  has  been  of  good  service,  regular  training  in  gymnastics 
needs  to  be  given  boys  as  well  as  girls,  and  it  is  hoped  to  fit  our  gymnasium  with 
simple  apparatus  for  this  purpose  the  coming  year. 

The  talks  which  Dr.  Weidner  has  given  the  girls  in  hygiene  and  the  care  of  their 
persons  have  been  most  helpful. 

In  addition  to  tho  practical  training  under  Mr.  Howe,  which  has  been  of  untold 
value  to  hundreds  olT  Hampton's  students,  the  school  has  eudeavored  in  the  last  two 
years  to  do  more  than  ever  in  the  way  of  instruction  in  the  theory  of  farming.  Mr. 
Goodrich  and  Mrs.  Armstrong  have  given  regular  instruction  to  the  members  of  the 
normal  school.  A  department  of  agriculture  has  been  started  for  those  who  wish 
to  fit  themselves  to  he  instructors  in  this  branch.  It  is  all  importaut  that  the  young 
people  who  go  out  from  Hampton  should  know  about  fertilizers  and  the  rotation  of 
crops,  and  special  attention  has  been  devoted  to  these  subjects.  Four  acres  of  the 
school  farm  nave  been  devoted  to  the  use  of  an  experiment  station,  which  has  been 
divided  into  plots  for  showing  the  results  of  different  fertilizers  and  the  amounts  that 
ean  be  raised  under  different  kinds  of  cultivation. 

The  Hampton  school  ought  to  devote  much  energy  to  fitting  young  people  to  be 
enthusiastic  apostles  of  agriculture,  for  the  salvatiou  of  the  Indian  and  negro 
depends  upon  their  owning  land  and  cultivating  it  properly.  The  academic  work 
of  the  school  has  made  a  bend  toward  this  end.  Mr.  Goodrich  has  already  collected 
specimens  of  soil,  fertilizers,  plants,  farming  implements,  and  photographs  to  help 
him  in  the  illustration  of  his  lectures.  These  should  be  still  further  increased,  and 
the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys  should  receive  careful  instruction  in  the  work  of  the 
dairy,  the  care  of  the  soil,  and  the  raising  of  poultry. 

Me^eal  report. — The  health  of  the  Indian  students  has  been  good  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  colored,  and  with  the  exception  of  sickness  due  to  bad  weather  has  been 
satisfactory.  With  the  exception  of  three  cases  of  ophthalmia,  uo  scrofulous  affec- 
tion has  originated  this  year  among  the  Indians,  and  but  two  cases  among  the 
colored,  which  is  a  remarkably  good  record. 

With  the  exception  of  one  Apache  girl,  who  had  suffered  from  hip-joint  disease 
hefore  entering  the  school,  no  Indians  have  been  sent  home  on  account  of  ill  health. 
An  Apache  giri  has  died  of  tuberculosis,  this  being  the  first  death  of  an  Indian  girl 
for  nine  years.  The  history  of  this  patient  before  entering  the  school  shows  her  to 
have  been  always  delicate,  and  entirelv  unfit  to  have  been  brought  from  home  and 
made  to  bear  the  burden  of  school  work.  The  question  as  to  whether  tho  climate  is 
tavorable  to  Apaches  remains  unanswered,  as  an  experience  with  eight  students  for 
one  year  can  not  be  decisive,  but  it  seems  probable  that  those  who  are  sound  on 
arrival  at  the  school  will  remain  so.  The  Apaches  are  still  in  the  stress  of  transi- 
tion, and  have  little  vital  force  with  which  to  resist  disease.  The  students  of  the 
present  time  were  born  during  a  period  of  j^reat  privation,  sickness,  war,  and  mental 
^pression  to  their  people.    They  suffer  inevitably  from  nervous  irritability  and 
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physical  weakness.  Neither  are  they  as  yet  acoliraatod  to  oiTiliiatioii,  and  some  of 
its  simplest  castoins  essential  to  health.  In  being  what  they  are  tiiey  simply  show 
the  powerful  influence  of  heredity  and  enviroDment. 

These  influences  are  perhaps  best  seen  iu  tfaeir  effect  upon  the  Indian  race  firom 
the  fact  that  the  more  complex  influences  of  civilization  do  not  enter  largely  into 
the  account.  In  the  case  of  the  Apaches,  the  weakening  influences  have  acted 
through  one  generation,  yet  the  physical  retrograde,  from  the  mountain  Apache  to 
the  child  of  the  prisoner  of  war,  is  immense.  The  race  is  naturally  strong  and  of 
wonderful  endurance,  as  shown  by  its  history,  especially  in  the  Apache  war.  Under 
the  present  condition,  a  long  period  must  elapse  before  the  civilized  Apache  will 
have  the  strength  which  nature  gave  his  ancestors. 

The  case  is,  however,  a  hopeful  one,  for  the  strong  physical  root  of  the  race  hat 
not  been  destroyed  by  many  generations  of  reservation  life,  and,  with  a  fair  chance, 
what  has  been  lost  may  be  in  a  g^eat  measure  regained.  The  temperament  of  the 
children  is  happ^,  fitting  them  to  invite  aid  and  grow  into  and  with  civilization. 
Their  minds  are  intelligent  and  responsive,  and  they  are  in  every  way  capable  of 
fine  development. 

Beport  on  moral  and  religions  work. — The  fundamental  work  and  training  of  onr 
school  is  character  building,  and  whatever  else  it  oflTers  and  afibrds  to  its  students 
to  make  them  intelligent  and  industrious  men  and  women,  the  vital  force  to  wisely 
and  unselfishly  apply  what  Hampton  has  given  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  |ieo- 
ple  and  for  their  own  success  and  usefulness  in  the  world  is  character.  This  is  the 
thought  of  every  department— character  as  the  most  important  element  in  skillfol 
work  or  in  mental  power — and  when  a  student  fails  to  appreciate  its  importance 
and  shows  a  lack  of  moral  earnestness  he  is  out  of  place  here,  and  is  not  allowed  to 
remain.    Many,  therefore,  have  shared  in  the  moral  and  religious  work  of  the  year. 

The  undenominational  character  of  our  school  is  a  well-known  feature  of  its  reli- 
gious life.  This  greatly  helps  to  broaden  our  work  and  enlarge  our  sympathies,  and 
affords  most  desirable  training  for  our  students.  Many  of  them  come  trouk  com- 
munities where  denominational  lines  are  very  strictly  drawn  and  where  the  people 
through  ignorance  believe  that  this  is  a  roost  important  part  of  their  church  and 
religious  life;  hence  the  bitter  feeling  and  sectarian  strife  that  so  often  arise.  If 
the  student  who  comes  from  such  a  community  is  to  help  it  when  he  returns,  be 
must  go  back  with  very  different  thoughts  of  Christian  fellowship  and  duty.  So 
our  undenominational  chcrch,  with  its  undenominational  and  scriptural  teaching, 
its  confession  of  faith,  the  Apostle's  creed,  its  beautiful  services  composod  of  selec- 
tions from  other  services,  including  the  silent  prayer  of  the  Friends — all  this  teaebes 
and  emphasizes  the  nonimportance  of  those  matters  which  divide  the  ohnrches,  and, 
very  impressively,  the  importance  and  greatness  of  that  spirit  of  catholicity  that 
receives  into  fellowship  all  men  who  love  God  and  serve  Christ  and  their  fellow-Bien. 
It  also  serves  to  make  clear  the  great  duties  of  love  to  Ood  and  love  to  man. 

All  denominations  are  represented  among  our  teachers,  ofilcers,  and  students,  but 
we  all  work  and  are  united  under  the  banner  of  Him  whose  name  is  above  every 
name — Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

Retomed  ttadents. — ^The  record  of  onr  returned  students  remains  virtnall  v  anchanged. 
The  ranks  have  been  swelled  this  year  by  the  return  home  of  31,  and  depleted  by  9 
deaths,  leaving  the  number  now  living  420. 

The  records  of  these  have  been  graded  as  usual,  and  stand : 

Excellent 105) 

Good 185  >  Satisfactory 366\ 

£^i^, if  J^otal 420 

^^ ^-^  S  Unsatisfactory 54) 

These  have  been  employed  as  follows: 

Teachers,  8;  school  employees,  25 33 

Attending  other  schools 22 

Attending  higher  schools  in  the  East 5 

8npi)orting  themselves  in  the  East 13 

Missionaries,  6;  catechists,  15 21 

Agency  employees,  viz:  Interpreters,  5;  clerks,  4;  police,  6:  district 
farmers,  2;  charge  of  stables,  2;  at  trades  in  agency  suops,  23; 

miller,  1 43 

Independent  workers,  viz:  Physicians,  2 ;  engineers,  3;  surveyors,  2; 
lawyer,  1;  merchants,  4;  clerks,  8;  loggers,  4;  carpenter,  1;  black- 
smiths, 8 28 

Farmers  and  ranchers 89 

Girls  married,  in  good  homes 70 

RespectfiiUy  submitted.  H.  B.  FmsSEU.,  Principal, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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DECISIONS  OF  COURT  OF  CLAIMS  AS  TO  RIGHTS  OF  FREEDMEN,  DELA- 
WARES,  AND  SHAWNEES  IN  CHEROKEE  FUNDS. 

Court  of  Claims. 

[No.  17209.— Decided  March  4,  1885.] 

HoMs  Whitmire,  trustee  for  the  Freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  r.  The  Cherokee 
Nation  and  the  United  States. 

Nott,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court : 

In  the  case  of  the  Delaware  Indians  v.  The  Cherokee  Nation  (28  C.  Cls.,  281 ;  U.  S. 
R.)  three  things  were  determined.  The  first  was  that  the  lands  of  the  nation  are 
pQblic  property  in  the  same  sense  that  the  laudn  of  the  United  States  are  public 
property,  and  not  commnnal  property  of  native  Cherokees.  The  second  was  that  the 
Delawares  were  entitled  as  citizens  by  adoption  to  participate  in  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  domain  equally  witli  native  Cherokees.  The  third  was 
that  statutes  enacted  by  the  national  council  which  discriminate  against  Delawares 
bv  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  public  domain  exclusively  among  ^'Cherokees  by 
blood"  are  to  that  extent  and  as  against  the  Delawares  unconstitutional  and  void.*^ 

The  present  suit  represents  another  class  of  adopted  Cherokee  citizens,  the  freed- 
inen  of  the  nation.  Tbei  r  case  varies  somewhat  fk'om  that  of  the  Delawares,  but  rests 
on  the  same  constitutional  provisions,  those  adopted  in  1866,  which  are  in  these  words : 

8ia  2.  The  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  remain  ootnmnn  property  until  the  national  council 
shall  request  the  survey  and  allotment  of  the  same  in  accordance  with  tho  provisions  of  article  20th  of 
the  treaty  of  10th  of  July,  1866,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Sec.  5.  Ko  person  shaU  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  national  council  but  a  male  citisen  of  the  Cher- 
okee Nation  who  shall  have  attained  to  the  age  of  25  years,  and  who  shall  have  been  a  bona  tide  reel- 
<icDt  of  the  district  in  which  he  may  be  elected  at  least  six  months  immediately  preceding  such 
election.  All  native-born  Cherokees,  all  Indians,  and  whites  legally  members  of  the  nation  by  adop. 
tiOD,  and  all  freedmen  who  have  been  liberated  by  volnntain*  act  of  their  former  owners  or  oy  law, 
ss  well  as  flree  colored  persons  who  were  iu  tho  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  and 
sie  now  residents  therein,  or  who  may  return  within  six  months  from  the  19th  day  of  July,  1866,  and 
their  descendants  who  reside- within  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to 
be  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Bnt  there  were  two  elements  in  the  case  of  the  Delawares  which  were  considered 
in  connection  with  the  above  provisions,  and  may  have  affected  the  interpretation 
£iven  to  the  constitution.  The  first  was  the  treaty  19th  July,  1866  (14  Stat.  L.,  799), 
Detween  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation  which  preceded  and  induced  the 
the  constitutional  amendments  above  set  forth;  the  second,  the  treaty  or  agreement 
8th  April,  1867,  between  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  Delawares,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  latter  entered  into  and  became  a  part  of  the  nation. 

At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  the  Cherokee  country  was  virtually  conquered  terri- 
tory, and  the  Cherokee  Nation  at  the  mercy  of  tho  United  States.  As  a  condition  to 
peace  and  the  continued  existence  of  the  nation  as  a  government,  the  United  States 
insisted,  among  other  things,  that  certain  Indian  tribes  might  be  incorporated  into 
And  form  a  part  of  the  body  politic,  or  at  least  be  removed  into  the  Cherokee  country. 
This  condition  was  agreed  to  and  embodied  in  the  treaty.  But  at  the  same  time 
there  were  limitations  set  upon  the  obligation — the  **  civilized  Indians  friendly  with 
the  Cherokees,"  who  were  so  to  be  brought  in,  were  to  pay  **into  the  Cherokee 
national  fund  a  sum  of  money  which  shall  sustain  the  same  proportion  '^  to  the  then 
existing  national  fund  **  that  the  number  of  Indinns  sustained  to  the  whole  number 
of  Cherokees''  then  residing  in  the  Cherokee  couutry ;  and  their  settlement  in  the 
Cherokee  country  was  not  to  be  altogether  a  matter  of  right,  but  *'  on  such  terms  as 
niay  be  agreed  upon  by  any  such  tribe  and  the  Cherokees,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,"  and  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Pursuant  to  the  intent  of  the  treaty,  the  Cherokees  and  the  Delawares  did  enter 
into  such  an  agreement  8th  April,  1867.  The  Cherokees  agreed  ''  to  sell  to  the  Dela- 
wares for  their  occupancy  a  quantity  of  land  east  of  the  line  of  the  96^  west  longi- 
^de,  in  the  aggresate  equal  to  160  acres  for  each  individual  of  the  Delaware  triue 
Jho  has  been  enrolled  upon  a  certain  register  made  February  18,  1867."  And  they 
^nrther  agreed  that  "the  selections  of  the  lands  to  be  purchased  by  the  Delawares 
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may  be  made  by  said  Dela wares  in  any  part  of  tbe  Cherokee  Reservation  east  of 
said  line  of  96^  not  already  selected  and  in  possession  of  other  parties/'  The  Del»- 
wares  on  their  part  agreed  to  pay  for  these  lands  "a  sum  of  money  eqnal  to  $1  per 
acre  for  the  whole  amount  of  160  acres  of  land  for  every  individual  Delaware."  They 
also  agreed  ^' that  there  shall  be  paid  from  their  funds,  now  or  hereafter  to  come  into 
possession  of  the  United  States,  a  sum  of  money  which  shall  sustain  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  existing  Cherokee  national  fund  that  the  number  of  Dela  wares,  registered 
as  above  mentioned  and  removing  to  the  Indian  country,  sustains  to  the  whole 
number  of  Cherokees  residing  in  the  Cherokee  Nation/' 

The  treatjr  also  provided  that  the  ''friendly  Indians,"  who  mi^rht  abandon  their 
tribal  organization  and  remove  into  the  Cherokee  country,  ''shall  be  incorporated 
into  and  ever  after  remain  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  on  cqiial  terms  in  every 
respect  with  native  citizens."  And  the  agreement  with  the  Delnwares  went  still 
further  and  provided : 

On  tbe  fulfillment  by  the  Delawaros  of  the  foregoing  stipulations,  all  the  members  of  the  tribe 
registered  as  above  provided  shall  become  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  with  the  same  rights  aod 
immunities,  and  the  same  participation  (and  no  other)  in  the  national  funds  as  native  Cherokeoa,  aave 
as  hereinbefore  provided. 

And  the  children  hereafter  bom  of  such  Delawares,  so  incorporated  into  the  Cherokee  NatioD« 
shall,  in  all  respects,  be  regarded  as  native  Cherokees. 

The  freedmen  did  none  of  these  things.  In  1866  they  were,  or  had  been,  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Cherokee  country.  The  treaty  created  for  them  new  rights,  '*  the  right 
to  settle  in  and  occupy  "  with  others  a  designated  district;  the  right  with  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  district  "to  elect  all  their  local  officers  and  judges,"  and  "to  con- 
trol all  their  local  affairs"  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  the  nation ;  and 
to  representation  in  the  national  council.  The  treaty  also  secured  for  them  the 
guaranty  that  "all  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  be  uniform  throughout  said 
nation,"  and  that  the  freedmen  "  and  their  descendants  shall  have  all  the  rights  of 
native  Cherokees."  The  freedmen  entered  into  no  agreement ;  they  were  not  par- 
ties to  the  treaty;  they  paid  nothing  for  the  homes  they  acquired,  and  they  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  national  fund  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States.  Neither 
did  the  Cherokees  enter  into  an  express  agreement  with  them,  as  with  the  Dela- 
wares, tbat  they  should  become  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  "  with  the  same 
rights  and  immunities,"  and  "  the  same  participation  in  the  national  funds  as  native 
Cherokees,"  and  that  their  children  thereafter  born  "should  in  all  respects  be 
regarded  as  native  Cherokees." 

The  freedmen  now  seek  a  decree  awarding  to  them  their  proportionate  share  in 
the  avails  of  the  "public  domain"  as  if  they  were  native  Cherokees,  and  "  in  and  to 
all  and  siogular  the  moneys,  lands,  and  other  pro])erty  of  tbe  Cherokee  Nation." 
The  counsel  for  the  defendants  contend  tbat  a  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
this  case  and  that  of  the  Delawares;  that  the  rights  of  the  freedmen  in  tbe  Chero- 
kee Nation  are  political  and  not  communal ;  that  they  acquired  no  right  of  property 
under  the  treaty  except  tbat  of  possessing  160  acres  each.    ' 

Here  it  should  be  noted  that  when  the  treaty  was  made  there  had  long  been  a 

geculiar  class  of  citizens  in  the  Cherokee  country,  white  men  who  became  citizens 
y  intermarriage.  Concerning  them  Cherokee  law  had  declared  that  if  one  be  left 
a  widower  he  should  continue  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship,  unless  he  should 
marry  a  person  "  having  no  rights  of  Cherokee  citizenship  by  blood."  Also,  that  if 
one  should  abandon  his  wife  he  should  "  thereby  forfeit  every  right  and  privilege  of 
citizenship  and  be  removed  from  the  nation."  There  was  also  asiguiticant  provision 
attached  to  the  law  allowing  citizenship  by  intermarriage,  which  was  in  these 
words : 

Provided,  alio,  That  the  rights  and  privileges  herein  conferred  shall  not  extend  to  right  of  soil  or 
interest  in  the  vested  funds  of  this  nation,  unless  such  adopted  citizen  shall  pay  into  the  general  fUnd 
of  the  national  treasury  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  ascertained  and  Axed  by  the  national  council,  equal  to  the 
"  pro  rata  "  share  of  each  native  Cherokee  in  the  lands  and  vested  wealth  of  the  nation,  estimated  at 
five  hundred  dollars.    (Code,  p.  224.) 

The  idea  therefore  existed,  both  in  the  mind  and  in  the  laws  of  the  Cherokee  peo- 
ple, that  citizenship  did  not  necessarily  extend  to  or  invest  in  the  citizen  a  personal 
or  individual  interest  in  what  the  constitution  termed  the  "  common  property,"  the 
lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  In  accordance  with  this  idea  the  national  council, 
by  an  act  approved  April  27,  1886,  entitled  "An  act  of  construction  of  the  rights  of 
Cherokee  citizenship  as  designed  to  be  conferred  upon  the  freedmen  and  friendly 
Indians  by  the  ninth  and  fifteenth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1866,"  enacted  and 
declared  as  follows : 

That  the  phrase  '* all  the  rights  of  native  Cherokees,"  as  nsed  in  the  0th  and  15th  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  July  19th,  1866,  between  the  (Tnited  States  and  this  nation,  is  hereby  construed  to  mean  the 
individual  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  eivjoyed  by  white  adopted  citizens  of  this  nation  before  and 
at  the  making  of  said  treaty,  and  who  had  been  by  law  admitted  to  '*all  the  rights  of  a  native  Chero- 
kee,  civil,  poutical,  and  personal,"  as  satjeots  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indiana,  without  acquiring 
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any  right  or  title  to  tbe  Cherokee  domain,  or  to  the  proceeds  thereof,  x^hen  man\e  snbiect  to  a  division 
aaaong  those  to  whom  sach  domain  had  been  conveyed,  all  the  rifrht  of  the  lands  held  and  owned  by 
this  mitioD.  and  to  tbe  principal  of  tbe  {Mroceeds  thereof  when  realized,  being  reserved  by  and  to  the 
original  Cherokee  owners,  as  in  tbe  case  of  wbit^  adopted  citisens  aforesaid,  subject  to  be  conveyed  or 
franted  only  at  the  option  of  said  owners,  or  for  value  received,  according  to  ag*-eement«  provided  to 
be  made  with  friendly  Indians  in  conformity  with  the  15th  article  of  said  treaty. 

The  fact  is  that  from  the  constitution  of  1837  to  this  statute  of  1886  there  were 
two  ioconsistent  principles  operating  in  the  affairs  of  the  Cherokee  people.  The 
common  mind  clang  to  tne  hereditary  idea  that  the  lands  of  the  Cherokees  are  com- 
muDal,  and,  like  all  communal  lands,  heritable,  descending  with  the  blood  of  the 
owners.  And  the  constitution  left  the  communal  character  of  the  lands,  so  far  as 
individual  ownership  was  involved,  unchanged.  No  titles  in  fee  simple  existed  or 
coald  exist ;  the  citizen  had  but  the  right  of  occupation ;  the  right  of  occupation 
was  heritable,  bat  inalienable;  when  occupancy  ceased,  the  right  of  occupation 
expired.  So  far  as  appearances  went  the  lauds  continued  to  be  the  common  prop- 
erty of  the  Cherokee  people— of  the  people  who  inherited  them  from  their  Cherokee 
fathers — of  the  people  who  were  '^  Cherokees  by  blood."  That  alien  tribes  admitted 
within  the  bounds  of  Cherokee  territory  would  thereby  become  joint  owners  in 
their  own  common  property,  in  their  lands,  occupied  or  unoccupied,  was  unantici- 
pated by  the  mass  of  the  people.  Still  less  was  it  anticipated  in  1866  that  their 
former  servants  and  bondsmen,  then  admitted  to  free  homes  within  the  Territory, 
would  one  day  claim^  that  by  virtue  of  that  admission  they  had  become  coeanal 
owners  with  the  Cherokees  who  were  Cherokees  by  blood  in  tbe  vast  domain  of  their 
unoccupied  lands. 

It  was  no  more  thought  that  these  strangers  would  be  admitted  to  share  in  the 
unoccupied  lands  of  tbe  Cherokees  than  in  their  cultivated  fields.  To  allow  them 
to  dwell  within  their  Territory  and  vote  and  be  called  Cherokee  citizens  and  enjoy 
political  rights  was  one  thing;  to  give  them  an  equal  share  with  themselves  in  their 
own  exclusive,  though  undivided,  property  was  another.  The  communal  idea,  too, 
bad  been  kept  alive  until  1866  by  the  national  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  Had  not  Cherokees  by  blood,  and  by  blood  only,  received  annuities  f  Was 
not  that  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  their  lands  f  If  they  had  sold  all  of  their 
unoccupied  lands  before  the  intrusion  of  the  Delawares  and  freedmen,  would  not 
tbe  national  fund  have  been  immensely  larger  and  would  not  their  annuities  have 
been  proportionately  greater  ?  Moreover,  had  there  not  been  strangers  in  the  Chero- 
kee country  ever  since  the  time  when  the  nation  was  forcibly  brought  from  its  terri- 
tory in  Georgia— white  men  who  were  allowed  to  live  and  occupy  and  intermarry — 
but  had  it  ever  been  asserted  by  these  intruders,  or  by  the  United  States  on  their 
behalf,  that  they  could  share  in  the  annuities  or  lay  claim  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
lands  f 

Nevertheless,  a  conflicting  principal  had  been  embodied  in  the  supreme  and  statute 
law  of  the  Cherokees.  By  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  in  1837  the  title  of  the 
common  property  passed  from  the  communal  owners  and  became  vested  in  the  newly 
founded  government  of  the  nation.  The  character  of  the  communal  owners  also 
changed.  They  became;  and  thenceforth  were  to  be,  simply  ^'citizens;"  citizens 
whose  rights  were  defined  aud  limited  by  their  constitution  and  their  laws.  The 
constitution  does  indeed  declare  that  'Hhe  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall 
remain  common  property,''  but  other  provisions  show  that  this  one  meant  that  the 
soil,  whether  occupied  or  unoccupied,  was  never  to  become  individual  property,  and 
that  the  estate  of  the  citizen  in  the  realty  which  he  possessed  was  always  to  be 
limited  to  a  right  of  occupancy.  Communal  property  and  communal  owners  gave 
place  to  **the  public  domain"  and  to  "citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation." 

The  counsel  for  the  defendants  have  pressed  upon  the  court  with  great  force  and 
earnestness  the  argument  that  the  idea  of  communal  property  is,  and  always  has 
been,  inborn  with  the  Indian,  and  that  the  Cherokees  never  could  have  intended  to 
admit  the  freedmen  to  other  than  political  rights.    It  is  said : 

There  is  and  can  be  no  analogy  between  tbe  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States  or  a  State  in 
respect  to  the  pnblio  national  possessions.  We  can  not  imagine  such  a  thing  as  a  sale  of  our  public 
domiUn  for  the  purpose  of  distnbutiug  the  proceetis  pro  rata  among  the  "citizens."  No  such  transac- 
tion was  ever  dreamed  of.  But  it  always  ban  been,  and  is  to-day,  the  central  idea  of  the  Indian, 
whether  wild,  half  civilized,  or  civilized.  There  has  not  been  a  session  of  Congress  in  a  century  that 
legislation  has  not  been  enacteil  looking  to  the  purchase  of  Indian  lands  or  extinguishment  of  Indian 
titles  and  payment  in  some  form  to  the  individual  members  of  the  tribe  or  tribes  making  tbe  cessions. 
Some  payment,  per  capita,  is  the  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  transaction,  down  to  the 
present  movement,  and  so  tenacious  are  they  of  this  idea  that  without  it  the  effort  to  negotiate  treaties 
would  be  a  fntile  undertaking. 

Holding  these  ideas  of  their  common  lands  and  property,  following  tbe  traditions  of  centuries,  as  well 
as  being  prompted  by  self-interest,  it  is  incredible  that  the  Cherokees  intended  to  give  away  interests 
equal  witn  their  own  in  all  their  lauds  and  wealth,  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers,  and  this  not  only 
to  the  former  slaves  of  some  of  their  citizens,  but  to  all  colored  persons  who  happened  to  be  in  their 
ooontry  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

But  tbe  court  carefully  considered  this  question  of  communal  property  in  the  pre- 
vious case  of  the  Delawares,  and  that  decision  has  been  affirmed  by  tho  Supreme 
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Court.  It  waB  there  held  that  while  all  Indian  lands  were  originally  oommimal,  the 
fee  being  vested  in  the  community  as  such  with  a  mere  right  of  occupancy  in  mem- 
bers of  tne  communi  y,  regulated  and  restricted  by  custom,  in  the  Cherokee  country 
the  control  ha»  passed  from  the  communal  owners  and  become  lodged  in  the  State, 
and  the  unoccjiipied  lands  or  **  public  domain,"  aralogous  to  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States,  is  held  absolutely  by  the  Government  as  a  trust  for  governmental  por- 

Eoses  and  the  general  welfare.  The  facts  that  the  freedmen  did  not  pay  for  the 
ouies  which  they  acquired ;  that  they  did  not  contribute  to  the  national  fund;  that 
they  did  not  come  into  the  nation  by  virtue  of  an  express  agreement;  that  their 
foothold  was  acquired  exclusively  through  the  interposition  of  the  United  States, 
and  exclusively  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  are  facts  which  operate  against  the 
equity  of  their  case,  bnt  do  not  take  tneir  legal  rights  out  of  the  safeguard  of  the 
constitution,  or  the  obligations  of  the  treaty.  When  the  Cherokee  people  wrote 
into  their  constitution  in  1866  "all  native-bom  Cherokees,  all  Indians  and  whites 
legally  members  of  the  nation  by  adoption,  and  all  f^-eedmeif  shall  be  taken  and  be 
deemed  to  be  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,"  they  fixed  the  statns  of  the  ireed- 
man  and  raised  him  to  the  same  rank  of  citizenship  which  they  themselves  enjoyed. 
Thenceforth  he  was  to  be  equal  with  themselves  under  the  constitution,  governed  by 
the  same  la^s,  enjoying  the  same  rights,  possessed  of  the  same  immunities,  and 
entitled  to  the  same  protection.  If  the  common  property  was  to  be  retained  for  the 
general  welfare,  he  was  to  share  equally  in  its  benefits;  if  it  was  to  be  sold  and  its 
proceeds  divided,  the  constitution  made  it  as  much  his  as  theirs. 

The  court  appreciates  the  earnest  argument  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  tiiat 
this  result  could  not  have  been  anticipated  by  the  Cherokees  when  they  ratified  the 
treaty  of  1866,  and  the  court  has  heretofore  anticipated  the  counsel  in  an  expression 
of  the  same  opinion.     (28  C.  Cls.,  317.) 

The  result  indeed  was  not  anticipated.  If  the  Cherokee  Nation  had  grown  and 
the  national  territory  had  been  filled  according  to  the  ordinary  law  of  empires,  by 
natural  increase  and  immigration,  this  vexed  question  would  never  have  been  beard 
of;  or  if  a  portion  of  the  public  domain  had  been  sold  and  the  proceeds  had  been 
applied  to  governmental  purposes,  the  freedmen  sharing  with  the  Cherokees  equally 
in  the  benefits  accruing  therefrom,  no  one  would  have  quarreled  with  the  result. 
The  trouble  has  come  from  the  fact  that,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  previous  opin- 
ion, 'Hhe  Cherokees  are  selling  the  heritage  of  their  fathers  and  the  patrimony  of 
their  children,  and  dividing  the  money  among  the  present  generations — tnat  is,  among 
themselves — instead  of  funding  it  as  a  part  of  their  national  resources  for  the  welfare 
of  those  who  are  to  come  after  them."  The  Cherokees  did  not  foresee  that  this  rad- 
ical chan^^e  of  conditions  would  take  place;  neither  did  the  Delawares  and  the  freed- 
men. If  it  had  been  foreseen  the  one  party  might  have  stipulated  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  property  should  go  exclusively  to  themselves  who  were  Cherokees  by  blood. 
But  the  other  party  might  also  have  stipulated  that  the  public  domain  of  the  nation 
of  which  they  were  about  to  become  citizens  should  not  be  squandered  in  this  way, 
and  should  remain  what  it  then  was,  the  common  property  of  all. 

It  is  also  urged  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants,  and  with  great  force,  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  always  been  and  is  now  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  and  that  as  a  sovereign  power  it  has  the  inherent  right  to  administer 
its  internal  affairs  in  its  own  way  and  to  regulate  the  rights  of  its  citizens  by  its 
own  laws.    It  is  said : 

That  the  Cherokees  possess  the  solo  and  exclusive  right  to  manage  their  own  internal  affairs  and  of 
control  of  the  persons  and  property  of  their  citisens,  there  has  been  no  question  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  and  this  right  has  l>oen  recognized  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  an  nnbrokaB 
current  of  precedents  through  all  this  time. 

So,  if  wo  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  freedmen  under  the  treaty  of  1866  havean  intereat 
in  all  the  common  property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  that  nation,  under  the  decisions  of  this  coori 
and  the  Supreme  Court,  the  opinions  of  the  Att4>mey  General  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  a 
perfect  right  to  make  such  disposition  of  its  lands  and  moneys  as  it  may  see  fit  and  proper,  whether 
afl*ecting  members  by  blood  or  adoption,  and  there  is  no  right  or  power  vested  or  reaerxed  in  the 
United  States  to  interfere.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  applv  the  princi{>Ies  laid  down  by  %he  courts, 
the  Attorney -General,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  recognise  the  absolute  unreetricated 
right  of  selfgovemraent  in  the  Cherokee  Mation  as  to  ita  internal  anaira,  and  the  right  guaranteed 
to  that  nation  **  to  make  and  carry  into  effect  all  such  laws  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  tbe  gov- 
ernment of  the  persons  and  property  within  their  own  countiy  belonging  to  their  own  people  or  audi 
persons  as  have  connected  themseh'es  with  them,"  then  the  United  States  Government  has  no  more 
control  over  the  public  property  of  that  nation  or  the  action  of  its  legislature  in  connection  tfaerewtth 
than  it  has  over  the  public  property  or  legislative  acts  of  a  State  or  Territory. 

These  propositions  are  in  the  abstract  sound — are,  indeed,  incontrovertible.  Bat 
the  trouble  with  their  application  to  the  present  case  is,  first,  that  the  legislatiye 
authority  of  the  national  council  is  not  absolute,  but  is  limited  and  defined  by  tiie 
constitution  of  the  nation ;  second,  that  its  aetiun  can  not  control  or  abrogate  the 
treaty  obligations  of  the  nation  to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  did  not,  it  may  be  conceded,  stipulate  for  more  than  that  the 
freedmen  should  become  citizens  **  with  all  the  rights,''  that  is,  political  rights,  **  of 
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native  Cherokees,''  and  that  '<all  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  be  uniform 
throoghont  said  nation,"  and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shoald  have 
the  power  to  secure  to  the  freedmen  '*a  fair  and  equitable  application  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  national  funds;"  but  the  constitution  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  then  came 
into  the  case  and  defined  what  citizenship  was,  and  in  express  terms  ranked  *'  freed- 
men" with  '^  native-born  Cherokees,"  and  the  lands  of  the  nation  as  *' common  prop- 
erty." If  those  lands  had  remained  common  property,  unsold,  and  held  for  govern- 
mental purposes,  it  seems  incontrovertible  that  all  classes  of  citizens,  Cherokees  by 
blood  and  Cherokees  by  adoption,  would  have  been,  as  citizens,  equally  and 
mutually  entitled  to  the  national  benefits  which  might  be  derived  from  them.  And 
to  the  coort  it  seems  equally  incontrovertible  that  when  the  national  council  saw 
fit  to  change  the  lands  into  money,  the  fund  took  the  place  of  the  lands  and  was 
subject  to  the  same  limitatioos  and  existed  for  the  same  beneficiaries.  Primarily  it 
existed  for  national  purposes,  the  construction  of  roads,  the  erection  of  public  build- 
mgs,  the  endowment  of  schools,  and  the  abatement  of  taxation — for  those  objects 
which  are  comprehended  in  the  term  ''the  general  welfare."  The  national  council 
did  not  and  could  not  divert  the  common  property  of  the  nation  from  the  general 
welfare  and  transmute  it,  at  will,  into  a  oommuual  fund  belonging  to  a  class  of  cit- 
izens. If  the  fund  retained  the  characteristic  of  thn  lauds,  that  of  common  property, 
it  necessarily  was  the  common  property  of  all. 

It  is  possible  that  there  still  exists,  or  hereafter  may  be  revived,  a  species  of  prop- 
erty which  is  an  exception  to  the  previously  expressed  conclusions  of  the  court. 
To  prevent  future  misapprehension  and  complication  this  will  now  be  noted. 

The  United  States  have  repeatedly  recognized  in  their  transactions  with  the  Chero- 
kees the  dual  character  of  the  people — sometimes  national,  sometimes  communal. 
They  have  also  recos^nized  portions  of  the  people  as  district  communities.  In  1835 
they  so  dealt  with  the  Georgia  Cherokees  as  communal  owners,  setting  apart  a  por- 
tion of  the  purchase  money  of  their  lands  for  national  purposes,  but  paying  part  to 
them  per  capita.  In  1846  they  so  dealt  with  the  Western  Cherokees,  segregating 
them  from  the  mass  of  their  countrymen  and  paying  them  individually,  a  commu- 
nity within  a  community.  In  1866,  and  by  the  very  treaty  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  this  suit,  they  recognized  the  Delawares  as  communal  owners  of  a  fund  in  the 
Treasury;  for  though  the  Delawares  were  to  be  merged  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
and  become  Cherokee  citizens,  and  contribute  to  the  Cherokee  fund,  nevertheless 
there  was  to  remain  in  the  Treasury  a  portion  of  the  Delaware  fund  which  would 
not  pass  to  the  nation  for  national  purposes,  but  would  continue  to  be  the  separate 
property, of  a  people  who  were  no  longer  to  be  a  body  politic,  a  nation,  but  who, 
so  far  as  the  ownership  of  the  fund  was  concerned,  were  still  to  be  communal  own- 
ers. Still  later  the  United  States  have  recognized  the  continued  existence  of  these 
communities  by  allowing  them  to  bring  actions  in  this  court  in  regard  to  their  com- 
munal property.  (Eastern  Cherokees  r.  The  United  States,  20  C.  Cls.  R.,  449 ;  Western 
Cherokees  v.  Same,  27  id.,  1;  Shawnees  v.  Same,  28  id,,  447;  Delawares  r.  Cherokee 
Nation,  28  id,,  281.)  The  claimants  now  ask  the  coui*t  to  decree  that  the  freedmen 
are  entitled  to  participate  with  all  the  other  members  of  the  nation  m  all  of  the 
remaining  common  property  upon  equal  terms  with  the  other  members  of  the  nation. 
The  Courtis  not  informed  whether  there  still  exists  funds  or  annuities  which  were  origi- 
nally treated  as  communal  by  distributiqn  per  capita,  and  not  as  national  by  bein^  set 
apart  for  school  purposes,  charitable  uses,  etc.  If  there  should  be  such  a  fund,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  court  that  its  original  character  continues,  and  that  it  must  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  that  community  or  portion  of  the  Cherokee  people  who  are  or 
were  entitled  to  be  paid  its  proceeds  per  capita,  whether  they  were  those  formerly 
known  as  Western  Cherokees,  Delawares^  and  Shawnees,  or  those  now  known  as 
"Cherokees  by  blood."  Payment  per  capita  must  be  regarded  as  the  badge  or  recog- 
nition of  an  individual  conmiunal  interest  as  distinguished  from  a  governmental  or 
national  ownership.  Such  funds  are  not  "common  property"  within  the  intent  of 
the  Cherokee  constitution,  but  trust  estates  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States  for 
the  benefit  of  designated  individuals  or  communities.  Over  them  the  Cherokee 
government  has  no  legitimate  control,  and  in  them  the  freedmen  have  no  estate  or 
interest. 

The  agreed  statement  of  facts  upon  which  the  case  has  been  considered  sets  forth 
the  various  funds  which  have  been  distributed  in  whole  or  in  part  among  those  who 
w-e  ''Cherokees  by  blood,"  but  does  not  inform  the  court  of  the  number  of  persons 
who  were  entitled  to  participate,  or  of  the  number  of  persons  who  coDstitute  the 
hodv  of  the  present  claimants.  Until  that  information  is  spread  before  the  court  a 
final  decree  determining  definitely  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties  litigant 
can  not  be  entered.  The  court  will  entertain  the  suggestions  of  counsel  as  to  how 
the  requisite  information  shall  be  obtained,  and  in  the  meantime,  and  until  the 
Inrther  order  of  the  court,  the  entry  of  judgment  is  suspended. 
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Court  of  Claims. 

[No.  17209.— Decided  March  18,  1695.] 

Moses  Whitmire  trustee  for  tbe  Freedinen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  v.  The  Cherokee 
Nation  and  the  United  States. 

On  sngs^estions  of  counsel  of  the  respective  parties  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the 
decree  and  a  method  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  the  complainants. 

Nott,  J.y  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

In  a  case  of  joint  or  communal  ownership,  where  the  parties  complainant  must  be 
counted  by  thousands,  but  are  entitled  to  be  paid  per  capita,  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
siblo  for  a  court  to  render  several  judgments  in  favor  of  each  complainant.  The 
recovery,  therefore,  must  be,  as  against  the  defendants,  for  a  sum  in  gross;  and  the 
amount  so  recovered  must  constitute  a  fund  for  distributiou  among  the  joint  or 
communal  owners. 

In  the  present  case  it  is  a  matter  of  public  concern,  as  well  as  of  private  riffht, 
that  the  controversy  be  brought  to  an  end.  It  is  not  alone  a  mere  litigation  for  dol- 
lars and  cents  affecting  individual  suitors.  It  is  also  a  controversy  affecting  the 
whole  nationality  and  disturbing  the  peace  and  order  of  society.  To  intensify  tbe 
ill  feeling  which  the  controversy  has  aroused  by  sending  a  commissioner  into  the 
Cherokee  country,  and  having  him  carry  on  there  what  practically  would  be  a  trial 
and  controversy  in  regard  to  every  individual  complainant,  is  a  proceeding  which  a 
court  would  not  be  justified  in  instituting  unless  it  were  an  imperative  necessity. 

After  hearing  the  suggestions  of  counsel  the  court  is  of  the  opinion  that*  the 
appointment  of  a  commissioner  to  ascertain  the  actual  number  of  fireedmen  existing 
when  the  first  fund  of  $300,000  was  distributed  in  1886,  the  actual,  number  existing 
when  the  second  fund  of  $300,000  was  distributed  in  1890,  the  actual  number  which 
existed  when  the  third  fund  of  $6,640,000  was  distributed  in  1894,  and  the  farther 
/acts  that  each  and  all  of  these  persons  were,  or  were  descendants  of,  the  freedmen 
who  existed  when  the  treaty  of  July  19,  1866,  was  made,  is  not  a  necessity  in  this 
case,  and  would  be  practically  so  involved,  prolonged,  and  vexatious  that  if  sabatan- 
tial  justice  can  be  done  it  should  be  avoided.  The  information  before  the  conrt  and 
in  the  archives  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  it  is  believed,  will  enable  the  conrt 
to  award  substantial  justice  and  to  bring  the  controversy  between  the  freedmen  and 
the  Cherokee  Nation  at  once  to  an  cud. 

There  is  now  in  the  Interior  Department  a  census  of  the  freedmen,  kno¥m  as  the 
Wallace  roll.  This  census  was  taken  by  authority  of  law — the  following  statute  of 
the  United  States: 

That  toere  be,  anil  hereby  ig,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  sum  of  seventy-five  tnousand  dollars,  or  so  mnch  tnoreof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  c&rry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  the  ninoant  actually  expended  shall  becharj^ed  aeainst  the  Cherokee 
Nation  on  account  of  its  lands  west  of  the  Arkansas  Kiver,  and  shall  be  a  Uen  on  sMd  lands,  and  which 
shall  be  deducted  from  auy  payment  hereafter  made  on  aocount  of  said  lands.  The  said  sum.  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  distributed  per  oipita. 
first,  among  such  freedmen  and  tr.eir  descendants  &»  are  mentioned  in  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
July  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Natios 
of  Indians;  second,  among  the  Delaware  tribe  of  Indians  incorporated  into  the  Cherokee  NatkMi  by  tbe 
terms  of  a  certain  agreement  entered  into  between  said  Clierokee  Nation  and  Delaware  Induwa,  UDder 
the  provisions  of  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  aforesaid  treaty,  on  the  eighth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty  seven,  and  approved,  respectively,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  the  eleventh  day  of  Aprtl,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven ;  and  third, 
among  the  Shawnee  tribes  of  Indians  incorporated  into  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  the  terms  of  a  cectaia 
agn^meut  entered  into  between  the  said  Cherokee  Nation  and  Shawnee  Indiana,  under  the  provistuM 
of  the  aforesaid  article  and  treaty,  on  the  seventh  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine*  and 
«nprovod,  respectively,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  tbe 
ninth  doy  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  in  such  manner  and  in  such  amount  or  aoKHinta 
as  will  eqnalise  the  per  capita  payment  made  to  Cherakees  by  blood  in  aooordance  with  the  act  of  tbe 
Cherokee  legislature  aforesaid,  out  of  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  appropriated  b?  tbe 
act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  aforesaid.  (Act  19tli  October,  1888,  25  Stai  L^ 
p.  600.) 

The  above  statute  was  supplemented  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  by  the  fcd- 
lowing: 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ascertain  who  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  per  esplta 
distribution  of  the  sum  of  seventv-flve  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by  the  act  appioTod  October 
nineteenth,  cij^hteen  hundred  anff  eighty  eight  entitled  "An  act  to  secure  to  the  Cherokee  fteedmtm 
and  others  their  proi)ortion  of  certain  proceeds  of  land  under  the  act  March  third,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ei<rhtythreo.''  and  to  make  payment  thereof  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  and  to  compensate  In  such  sum  as  he  may  deem  reasonable  any  duly  antboriied 
agent  or  agents  acting  for  sam  freedmen,  and  rendering  them  aid  in  obtaining  the  allowance  of 
said  Hoventy- five  thousand  dollars,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  mar 
lie  necessary ;  and  the  amount  so  expended  in  ascertaining  to  whom  said  money  shall  be  paid  shaU 
be  charged  against  the  Cherokee  Nation  on  account  of  iu  lands  west  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  «hall 
be  a  lien  on  said  lands,  and  shall  be  deducted  from  auv  payment  hereafter  made  on  acoouttt  of  said 
lands.  And  saul  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make  inquiry  and  report  Co  the  next 
session  of  Congress  what  other  sums  of  money,  If  any,  have  been  approiMriated  by  the  Cberokco 
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Kation  in  Tlolaiion  of  their  treaty  obUfinitiona  in  reference  to  ft'eedmen  in  said  nation,  and  what  aom 
would  he  required  to  aeonre  to  said  Ireedmen  those  treaty  rights  in  respeot  to  the  same.  (Act  2d 
March,  1889,  25  SUt.  L.,  pp.  980,  994.) 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  these  statutes  a  commissioner  was  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tuj  of  the  Interior,  and  by  him  the  Wallace  roll  Was  made  up. 

The  commisdioner  proceeded  to  the  Cherokee  country,  and  the  investigation  was 
carried  on  by  him  under  the  following  rules : 

The  sworn  statements  of  all  claimants  most  be  corroborated  by  the  affidavits  of  three  witnesses, 
who  must  be  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  blood,  or  whose  names  appeared  on  the  authenticated 
rolls  of  Cherokee  freedroen  entitled  to  and  exercising  the  privileges  of  Cherokee  citisensbip. 

That  the  witnesses  must  be  present  during  the  examination  of  the  claimant,  and  at  its  close  the 
affidavit  of  the  claimant  must  be  read  and  any  portions  to  which  they  could  not  swear  they  must  so 


That  all  business  must  be  conducted  with  open  doors. 

That  no  cases  would  be  phkced  in  writing,  under  oath  of  claimants,  that  could  not  establish  the  fact 
of  preliminary  examination  of  having  t>een  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

All  of  this  evidence  so  taken  was  returned  to  the  Interior  Department  by  the  com- 
missioner. The  Department  also  received  and  considered  additional  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  parties.  The  Department  also,  in  1890,  sent  two  agents  into  the  Cherokee 
country  for  the  purpose  of  the  revision  and  correction  of  the  Wallace  roll,  who  took 
further  evidence,  which  was  likewise  submitted  to  the  Department.  With  all  of 
these  means  of  information,  and  after  an  investigation  running  through  two  years, 
the  Department  revised  and  corrected  the  rettirns  of  the  commissioner  and  made  what 
is  now  known  as  the  corrected  Wallace  roll,  and  upon  that  roll  paid  the  freedmen. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  was  directly  interested  in  this  procedure.  The  $75,000  set 
apart  by  the  lirst  act  for  the  freedmen  was  taken  from  the  funds  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion, and  the  surplus,  if  any,  after  paying  the  freedmen,  Shawnees,  and  Delawares 
was  to  be  returned  to  the  Cherokee  Nation.  The  nation  was,  therefore,  directly 
interested  in  the  number  of  the  freedmen  existing  in  1883  and  entitled  to  share  in  this 
fund  of  $75,000  of  Cherokee  money. 

The  next  question,  of  course,  is  whether  the  defendant,  the  Cherokee  Nation,  did 
take  part  in  the  investigation — whether  the  investigation  was  or  was  not  an  ex  parte 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  United  States — a  proceeding  binding,  perhaps,  upon 
the  Unit^  States  and  the  freedmen,  but  to  which  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  a 
stranger. 

The  defendant  did  not  take  part  in  the  investigation,  but  the  amplest  opi>ortunity 
was  afforded  to  the  Cherokee  government  to  do  so ;  and  its  refusal  to  do  so,  in  the  opin- 
on  of  the  court,  is  as  effective  as  if  it  had  actually  taken  part  and  voluntarily  been 
represented. 

The  following  is  the  commissioner's  report  in  regard  to  the  course  pursued  by  the 
defendant: 

Hon.  John  W.  Noblb, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  TTo^Atn^ton,  D.  O. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  you  the  result  of  my  investigations  to  determine,  according  to  my 
insteniotions,  who  of  the  Cherokee  freedmen,  Delaware  and  Shawnee  Indians  were  entitled  u>  a  per 
capita  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  sum  of  $300,000  appropriated  by  act  of  Congress  March  3,  1883. 
In  pursuance  of  my  instructions  I  procured  a  commission  from  Judge  Barker  as  a  commissioner  of 
oatna,  being  saUafied  that  all  evidence  would  have  to  be  taken  under  oath.  I  then  proceeded  to  Table- 
ouah  and  had  an  interview  with  Chief  Mayes,  and  also  obtained  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  principal 
Cberokees  as  well  as  thone  of  intelligent  freedmen  on  the  subject.  I  outlined  my  plan  of  operations  to 
Chief  Mayes,  who  approved  it  higlilV,  but  conld  not  see  how  I  would  avoid  imposition,  which  would 
result  in  great  injury  to  the  Cherokee  Nation.  I  suggested  that  he  appoint  some  person  properly 
qualified,  who  should  be  instructed  to  be  present  at  all  examinations,  and  whose  duty  it  should  he  to 
call  my  attention  to  any  attempt  at  fraud,  and  who  should  see  the  manner  in  which  my  business  was 
conducted  to  avoid  any  pos»ibflity  of  fraud  on  my  part  and  on  that  of  any  connected  with  my  office. 
This  proposition  he  considered  favorably,  and  tendered  the  position  to  Judge  Wiley,  who  accepted 
the  same  on  condition  that  he  he  given  three  days  in  which  to  arrange  his  private  businoss.  As  I  was 
<A>liged  to  remain  in  Tuhlequah  several  davs  waiting  for  copies  of  the  Cherokee  rolls,  I  informed  him 
the  delay  would  not  inconvenience  me.  Upon  Judge  Wiley's  return  at  the  stipulated  time  he  was 
informed  bv  Chief  Mayes  that  he  had  reconsidered  the  matter,  consulted  with  others  on  the  subject, 
and  while  he  personally  approved  of  the  plan  he  had  concluded  he  was  not  empowered  to  make  such 
appointment,  as  that  power  rested  solely  in  the  national  council. 

In  the  previous  case  of  the  Delawares  the  relative  numbers  of  the  parties,  in  pro- 
portion to  which  the  fund  in  controversy  is  to  be  apportioned,  was  settled  by  agree- 
ment, the  whole  number  of  the  nation  being  placed  at  26,771,  made  up  as  follows: 

Cherokees  by  blood 21,232 

Adopted  whites 2,011 

Delawares 759 

Shawnees : 624 

Cfreeks 82 

Chootaws 11 

Negroes 2,052 

Total 26,771 
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The  same  proportion  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Shawnees.  Both  cases  haT6 
been  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  rights  of  the  parties  were  considered  upon  that 
proportion. 

In  the  present  case  the  numbers  are  a  matter  of  controversy.  The  complainants 
deny  that  t^e  fireedmen  number  only  2,052,  and  insist  that  the  number  of  the  cor- 
rected Wallace  roll,  3,524,  shall  be  taken  as  the  true  number  of  the  freedmen  exist> 
ing  in  1883,  and  that  to  it  shall  be  added  3  per  cent  per  annum  for  natural  increaae 
from  1883,  until  the  time,  respectively,  when  each  fund  in  controversy  was  distrib- 
uted among  those  who  were  Cnerokees  by  blood ;  that  is  to  say,  with  3  per  cent  per 
annum  from  1883  to  1886,  from  1883  to  1890,  and  from  1883  to  1894.  The  defendant 
contends  that  the  Wallace  roll  is  not  conclusive,  but  offers  no  opposing  evidence. 

The  court  believes  that  the  roll  affords  the  best  evidence  which  exists  or  which 
can  be  procured.  The  large  amount  to  be  received  by  every  individual  complainant — 
more  than  $250  for  each  person,  more  than  $1,000  for  every  family  of  the  freedmen — 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  scattered  character  of  the  population,  tiie 
remote  places  in  which  they  live,  and  tlie  remote  dates  to  which  the  investigation 
must  extend — from  1866  to  1894 — are  conditions  which  offer  the  strongest  inducements 
to  fraud  on  the  one  side,  and  to  intimidations  and  discriminations  on  the  other.  It 
may  be  that  the  Wallace  roll  was  extended  beyond  the  true  number  of  the  persona 
entitled  to  be  placed  thereon ;  but  if  it  was,  the  fault  was  with  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
who  could  have  contested  every  name  that  was  placed  upon  it,  and  who  had  the 
means  of  exposing  every  error  that  may  have  existed ;  and  the  United  States  spared 
no  pains  to  make  the  roll  a  true  exhibit  in  the  case.  The  court  believes  that  the 
difficulties  in  arriving  at  a  true  result  which  existed  then  will  be  greatly  moltiplied 
now. 

The  court  therefore  takes  the  Wallace  roll  as  furnishing  the  true  number  of  the 
freedmen,  3.524.  With  regard  to  the  natural  increase  since  1883,  to  which  time  the 
Wallace  roll  relates,  something  remains  to  be  said. 

The  complainants  offer  no  evidence  as  to  the  other  side  of  the  proportion,  the  whole 
number  of  the  nation;  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  that  part  of  their  case 
unless  we  rest  upon  the  number  taken  in  the  previous  cases.  It  is  manifest,  if  there 
is  to  be  natural  increase  allowed  on  the  one  side,  that  there  should  be  a  natural  increase 
allowed  on  the  other.  The  court  is  satisfied  that  the  whole  number  before  taken, 
26,771,  and  made  up  as  before  stated,  was  substantially  taken  from  a  census  or  ennmer- 
ation  made  by  the  nation  at  some  time  between  1880  and  1882.  The  court  is  therefore 
satisfied  that  this  claim  of  natural  increase  is  too  uncertain  to  be  accepted  as  a  factor 
in  determining  the  amount  of  the  recovery.  The  conclusion  of  the  court  is  that  1,472, 
the  difference  between  the  number  of  freedmen,  2,052.  which  stands  in  the  above 
statement,  and  3,524,  the  number  of  freedmen  which  is  given  by  the  Wallace  roll, 
should  be  added  to  the  former  whole  number,  26,771,  making  28,243,  which  shall  be 
taken  as  the  whole  number  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  3,524  as  the  number  of  the 
freedmen  for  the  purpose  of  distribution,  and  that  the  recovery  of  the  complainants  in 
the  whole  fund  of$7,240,000  be  in  that  proportion,  giving  as  the  amount  of  the  recovery 
in  this  case,  $903,365. 

It  is  contended  by  the  counsel  for  the  complainants  that  the  recovery  here  should 
not  be  based  on  that  proportion,  but  that  the  court  should  award  to  the  freedmen  at 
the  same  per  capita  rate  at  which  the  native  Cherokees  distributed  among  themselves. 

If  these  funds  were  the  property  of  four  joint  owners  it  would  be  just  to  award  to 
three  of  them,  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  freedmen,  the  same  amount,  or  the  same 
proportionate  amount  that  has  been  appropriated  to  themselves  by  the  fourth,  the 
native  Cherokees.  But  this  may  not  be  the  case.  Under  the  decision  of  this  court 
in  the  previous  cases  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  these  funds  are  the  common 
property  of  all  Cherokee  citizens.  The  same  clause  of  the  Cherokee  constitution, 
which  recognizes  ^'  all  Indians''  and  freedmen^  and  de<ilare8  them  to  be  citizens  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  and  classes  them  with  '^native-born  Cherokees"  also  so  recognizee 
and  classifies  ''  whites  legally  members  of  the  nation  by  adoption.''  In  the  enumer- 
ation above  given  it  apears  that  there  are  2,011  adopted  whites  and  93  Creeks  and 
Choctaws,  making  2,104.  They  are  not  before  the  court,  the  jurisdictional  act  does 
not  extend  to  them,  but  their  equity  in  the  fund,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  litiga- 
tion, may  be  as  strong  as  that  of  the  complainants  or  of  those  who  are  Cherokees  oy 
blood.  The  only  evidence  before  the  court  in  any  of  these  three  cases  setting  forth 
the  whole  number  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  enumerates  these  adopted  whites,  Crec^, 
and  Choctaws  as  citizens  and  as  parts  of  the  whole  number.  The  court,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  distribution  of  this  fund,  must  assume  them  to  be  such  and  protect  their 
interests  in  it,  if  any  they  have.  When  the  Cherokee  Nation  paid  away  the  money 
to  those  who  are  ''Cherokees  by  blood,"  they  appropriated  not  only  the  shares  of  the 
Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  freedmen,  but  also  toe  share  of  the  adopted  whites  and 
Indians,  and  thereby  doubly  swelled  the  per  capita  payments  whion  they  made  to 
themselves.  If  the  court  were  now  to  award  to  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  freed- 
men this  factitious  amount  per  capita  that  was  appropriated  by  the  native  Cherokees 
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it  might  be  a  similar  misappropriation  of  money  equitably  belonging  to  parties 
not  before  the  court — money  in  which  the  complainants  have  no  constitutionid,  or 
legal,  or  eqaitable  right,  and  which  is  no  more  their  money  than  their  money  was  the 
property  of  the  Cherokees  by  blood.  The  court  does  not  intend  to  express  an  opinion 
concerning  the  constitutional  rights  of  these  adopted  citizens  in  the  common  property 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation ;  but  so  long  as  they  appear  in  the  evidence  in  these  cases  as 
citizens,  the  court  must  assume  them  to  be  citizens,  and  as  such  recognize  their 
possible  rights. 
This  is  not  an  action  to  recover  damages  in  the  nature  of  a  suit  at  law,  nor  is  it  a 

fToceeding  in  equity  to  wind  up  and  dispose  of  the  affairs  and  assets  of  a  partnership 
t  is  sinipTy  a  suit  in  equity,  brought  by  the  equitable  owners  of  a  specitio  fund  to 
recover  their  proportionate  share  in  the  same.  The  jurisdictional  act  recognizes  this 
principle,  for  it  authorizes  suits  to  be  brought  for  the  proportionate  shares  of  the 
parties  in  funds  derived  from  the  sales  or  leasing  of  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
The  court  can  not  go  beyond  this  if  it  would,  and  no  court  of  equity  will  award  to  a 
party  more  than  he  is  legally  and  equitably  entitled  to  because  a  party  having 
a  light  to  share  in  the  fund  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

A  decree  will  be  entered  in  this  case  following  the  form  of  that  which  was  last 
entered  in  the  case  of  the  Delawares.  In  addition,  it  will  be  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  cause  the  Wallace  roll  to  be  further  corrected  by 
adding  thereto  descendants  born  since  March  3, 1883,  and  prior  to  May  3,  1894,  and 
striking  therefrom  the  names  of  those  who  have  died  or  have  ceased  to  be  citizens  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  so  that  when  thus  amended  and  changed  it  shall  represent  the 
^edmen  entitled  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund  now  awarded  to  the 
complainant.  To  that  end  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  appoint  a 
commissioner  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  country  and  ascertain  and  report  to  the 
Secretary  the  facts  necessary  for  the  correction  of  the  roll  above  described.  The 
expenses  of  the  commissioner  will  be  a  charge  upon  and  paid  out  of  the  fund  awarded 
by  this  decree.  When  a  new  and  corrected  roll  is  thus  made  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  he  will  cause  the  amount  remaining  of  the  fund  awarded 
the  complainants  under  this  decree  (after  deducting  the  costshereiuafter  directed  to 
-  be  paid  by  the  complainants)  to  be  paid  and  distributed  to  the  freedmcu  entitled 
thereto,  the  cost  of  such  distribution  likewise  being  a  charge  upon  this  fund,  pursuant 
to  the  act  2d  March,  1895,  section  11. 

There  is  decreed  tp  the  attorney  of  the  complainants  for  compensation  and  counsel 
fees,  including  the  compensation  of  all  associate  counsel  and  the  expenses  and  dis- 
bursements incident  to  the  litigation,  2  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  recovery,  to 
wit,  $18,067.30,  which  amount,  it  is  adjudged,  shall  be  paid  by  the  defendant,  the 
Cherokee  Nation. 

And  there  is  further  decreed  to  the  attorney  of  the  complainants,  for  compensation 
and  counsel  fees,  including  the  compensation  of  all  associate  counsel  and  the  expenses 
and  disbursements  incident  to  the  litigation,  4  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  the 
recovery,  to  wit,  $36,134,  which  amount,  it  is  adjudged,  shall  be  paid  by  the  com- 
plainants, the  freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  shall  be  a  charge  upon  and  paid 
out  of  the  fund  hereinbefore  awarded  to  themt 

And  on  the  motion  and  with  the  consent  of  the  complainants,  there  is  allowed  and 
decreed  to  the  trustee  for  his  compensation  and  expenses  since  the  20th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1890,  when  his  appointment  as  trustee  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  sum  of  $'>,000,  which,  it  is  adjudged,  shall  be  paid  by  the  complainants 
and  be  a  charge  upon  and  paid  out  of  the  fnnd  hereinbefore  awarded  to  them. 

If  an  appeal  shall  be  taken,  permission  is  reserved  to  the  complainants'  attorney 
to  apply  for  an  additional  allowance. 


Court  of  Claims. 

[No.  1720©.] 

Moses  Whitmire,  trustee  for  the  Freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  v.  The  Cherokee 
Nation  and  The  United  States. 

FINDINGS  OF  FACT. 

This  case  having  been  heard  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  court  finds  the  facts  as 
follows : 

The  defendant,  the  Cherokee  Nation,  appropriated  and  paid  to  Cherokee  citizens 
who  were  **  Cherokees  by  blood,"  $7,240,0()0,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  freedmen  of  the 
nation,  represented  by  the  complainant  in  this  suit,  they  likewise  being  citizens  of 
the  nation,  in  the  manner  more  fully  and  at  large  set  forth  in  the  complainant's 
petition. 
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The  court  fiuds  for  the  purposes  of  distribution  iu  this  suit  that  the  whole  number 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  entitled  to  participate  in  the  above  fund  of 
$7,240,000  was  28,243,  and  the  number  of  freedmen,  citizens  of  the  nation  repre- 
seutea  by  the  trustee,  the  complainant  iu  this  suit,  was  3,524|  and  that  their  propor- 
tionate share  or  interest  in  the  above  fund  is  $903,365. 

CONCLUSION  OF  LAW. 

The  court  decides  as  conclusion  of  law  that  the  complainant  should  recover  for  tbe 
use  and  benefit  of  the  freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  the  sum  of  $903,365,  whicb 
should  be  distributed  and  paid  directly  to  the  beneficiaries,  the  freedmen,  individu- 
ally, in  the  manner  more  specifically  directed  by  the  decree  of  the  court  in  this  oaee. 

DECREE. 

This  cause  coming  on  to  be  heard  upon  the  amended  petition,  answer,  agreed  facts, 

E roofs,  and  arguments  submitted  by  the  parties,  respectively,  and  the  court  having 
eard  the  same  and  considered  the  just  rights  in  law  and  equity  of  the  freedmen  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  including  all  persons  who  had  been  liberated  by  voluntary  act 
of  their  owners  or  by  law,  and  all  free  colored  persons  who  resided  in  the  Cherokee 
country  at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  and  resided  therein  July  19,  1866,  or 
returned  thereto  within  six  months  thereafter,  and  their  descendants  who  are  settled 
and  incorporated  into  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  vested  in 
the  court  by  act  of  Congress  entitled  ''An  act  to  refer  to  the  Court  of  Claims  certain 
claims  of  the  Shawnee  and  Delaware  Indians  and  the  freedmen  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  October  1,  1890. 

And  it  appearing  to  the  court  that  under  the  provisions  of  article  9  of  the  treaty 
of  July  19, 1866,  made  by  and  between  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States, 
the  said  freedmen,  who  bad  been  liberated  by  voluntary  act  of  their  former  owners 
or  by  law,  and  all  free  colored  persons  who  resided  in  the  Cherokee  country  at  tbe 
commencement  of  the  rebellion  and  were  residents  therein  at  the  date  of  said  treaty, 
or  who  had  returned  thereto  witbin  six  months  of  said  last-mentioned  date,  and 
their  descendants,  were  admitted  into  and  became  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
and  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  immunities,  and  to  participate  in  the  Cherokee 
national  funds  and  common  property  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
Cherokee  citizens  of  Cherokee  blood. 

It  further  appearing  to  the  court  that  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  entitled  "An 
act  making  appropriations  for  current  and  contingent  expenses,  and  for  fnlfilling 
treaty  stinulations  with  Indian  tribes,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894,^ 
approved  March  3,  1893,  it  was  provided  for  the  payment  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  of 
the  sum  of  $8,595,736,  the  same  to  be  in  full  consideration  of  all  the  ri^ht,  title, 
interest,  and  claim  which  said  nation  might  have  in  the  lauds  lying  west  ot  96*^  west 
longitude,  commonly  known  as  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  and  it  further  appearing  that 
of  the  said  sum  of  $8,595,736  the  sum  of  $295,756  was  appropriated  by  said  act 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  made  immediately  available,  and  that 
the  balance  thereof,  to  wit,  $8,300,000,  was  made  payable  in  five  annual  installments, 
the  first  to  be  payable  on  the  4th  of  March,  1895,  and  all  deferred  payments  to  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum,  and  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
money  provided  in  said  act  should  be  paid  for  the  purchase  of  said  Cherokee  Outlet 
to  pay  tne  Delawares  and  Shawnees  their  pro  rata  share  of  said  outlet,  should  remain 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  until  tbe  status  of  said  Delaware  and  Shawnee 
Indians  should  be  determined  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  before  which  their 
suits  were  then  pending,  also  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  the  fVeedmen  who  are  Chero- 
kee citizens,  as  the  same  shall  be  determined  by  the  courts;  and  the  said  act  further 
providing  that  if  the  legislative  couucil  of  tbeCIierokee  Nation  should  deem  it  more 
advantageous  to  their  people  they  mij^ht  issue  a  loan  for  the  principal  and  interest 
of  the  deferred  payments,  pledging  said  amounts  of  interest  and  principal  to  secure 
payment  of  such  debt;  and  it  appearing  to  the  court  that  said  Cherokee  Nation  has 
borrowed  from  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York  the  sum  of  $6,640,000,  and 
pledged  as  security  therefor  the  four  payments  as  aforesaid  falling  due  after  the  4th 
day  of  March,  18^,  and  that  the  payment  falling  due  on  the  said  4th  day  of  March, 
1895,  amounting  to  $1,660,000,  has  been  retained  m  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
from  which  to  pay  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  freedmen,  as  hereinbefore  set  forth ; 
and  it  further  appearing  to  the  court  that  the  said  $6,640,000,  so  borrowed  by  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  nas  been  distributed  to  the  Cherokee  citizens  of  Cherokee  blood 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  complainants,  the  aforesaid  freedmen  and  free  colored  persons 
and  their  descendants,  as  well  as  the  two  funds  of  $300,000  each  distributed  by  the 
act  of  the  Cherokee  council,  of  date  April  26, 1886,  and  November  25, 1880,  as  charged 
in  the  amended  petition  in  this  case. 
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It  is  ordered,  adjadged,  and  decreed  that  so  much  of  the  acts  of  the  Cherokee 
national  council,  of  date  April  26,  1886,  November  25,  1890,  and  May  3,  1894,  as 
restricts  the  distribution  of  funds  which  were  derived  from  the  public  domain  and 
from  the  sale  of  lands  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  to  citizens  of  the  nation  by  blood,  be  held  and  decreed  void  and  contrary  to 
and  in  derogation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  provisions  and 
stipulations  of  article  9  of  the  aforesaid  treaty  of  July  19,  1866,  with  respect  to  the 
rights  of  said  freedmen,  who  had  been  liberated  by  voluntary  act  of  their  former 
owners  or  by  law,  and  all  free  colored  persons  who  resided  in  the  Cherokee  country 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  and  who  on  the  said  date  resided  therein,  or 
who  returned  thereto  within  six  months  thereafter,  and  their  descendants;  aud  that 
the  said  Cherokee  Nation  or  its  trustees,  the  United  States,  account  for,  render,  and 
pay  to  the  aforesaid  freedmen  and  free  colored  persons  and  their  descendants,  out 
of  any  funds  of  the  said  nation  in  its  national  treasury,  or  in  the  custody  of  the 
United  States  as  trustee,  or  held  by  agreement  between  said  nation  and  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  decree  herein  rendered  not  specifically 
appropriated  by  law  to  other  purposes,  or  ont  of  funds  which  may  hereafter  come  to 
tne  possession  of  said  trustee  belonging  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  a  sum  equal  to  the 
aggregate  amount  which  said  freedmen  and  free  colored  persons  and  their  descend- 
ants would  have  received  if  the  before  mentioned  void  and  unconstitutional  restric- 
tions in  said  statutes  had  not  existed. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  that  the  complainants  in  this  suit  and  those 
whom  they  represent,  being  the  treedmen  and  -free  colored  persons  aforesaid  and 
their  descendants,  are  entiUed  to  participate  hereafter  in  the  common  property  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  the  same  manner  an*d  to  the  same  extent  as  Cherosee  citi- 
zens of  Cherokee  blood  or  parentage  may  be  entitled ;  and  that  in  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  and  avails  of  the  public  domain  or  common  property  of  the  nation 
among  the  citizens  thereof  by  distribution  per  capita  at  anv  time  hereafter,  the 
defendant,  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  the  defendant,  the  United  States,  as  trustee  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  be  enjoined  and  prohibited  from  making  any  discrimination 
between  the  Cherokee  citizens  of  Cherokee  blood  or  parentage  and  Cherokee  citizens 
who  are  or  were  freedmen  who  had  been  liberated  by  voluntary  act  of  their  former 
owners  or  by  law,  as  well  as  all  free  colored  persons  who  were  in  the  Cherokee  coun- 
try at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  and  were  residents  therein  at  the  date  of 
said  treaty,  or  who  returned  thereto  within  six  months  thereafter,  and  their  descend- 
ants, to  the  prejudice  of  the  latter. 

It  being  understood  that  the  freedmen  and  their  descendants  and  free  colored 
persons  above  referred  to  shall  include  only  such  persons  of  said  class  as  have  not 
forfeited  or  abjured  their  citizenship  of  said  Cherokee  Nation  at  the  date  of  the 
entering  of  this  decree. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  with  respect  to  the  participation  of  said 
freedmen  and  free  colored  persons  aforesaid  aud  their  descendants  in  tne  three  funds 
referred  to  in  the  three  statutes  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  hereinbefore  declared  to  be 
void  and  unconstitutional,  that  the  Cherokees  by  blood  having  received  a  sum  which 
amounts  at  the  date  hereof  to  $7,240,000,  in  which  the  said  freedmen  and  free  colored 
persons  aforesaid  and  their  descendants  were  entitled  to  have  and  participate  in  the 
distribution  of  said  sum ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  an  amount  thereof  which  ought 
to  be  distributed  among  said  freedmen  nnd  free  colored  persons  and  their  descendants, 
it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  that  said  freedmen  and  free  colored  persons  and 
their  descendants  are  entitled  to  have  and  receive  the  sum  of  $903,365  out  of  the  sum 
last  aforesaid,  after  deducting  the  amounts  hereinafter  allowed  and  decreed  to  be 
paid  to  the  trustee  herein  as  his  compensation  for  services  as  trustee  and  the  attor- 
ney of  record  of  the  plaintiff  herein,  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the 
freedmen  and  free  colored  persons  aforesaid  and  their  descendants,  per  capita,  who 
would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  the  same  if  the  unconstitutional  restrictions  and 
discriminations  in  said  statutes  had  not  existed.  Such  payments  to  be  made  upon  a 
roll  of  said  freedmen  and  free  colored  persons  and  their  descendants,  as  prepared  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  accordance  with  provisions  hereinafter 
set  forth  in  this  decree. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  for  the  purpose  of  enrolling 
and  enumerating  the  freedmen  and  colored  men  aforesaid  and  their  descendants  who 
are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  funds  hereinbefore  decreed  to  them;  and  it  further 
appearing  to  the  court  that  an  enumeration  of  the  aforesaid  freedmen,  free  colored 
persons,  and  their  descendants  was  made  aud  approved  under  and  by  virtue  of  an 
act  of  Confpess,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Department  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  said  census  of  the  aforesaid  freedmen  and  free  colored  persons  and  their 
descendants  was  known  as  the  '^Wallace  roll,''  and  that  said  Wallace  roll  contained 
the  number  of  said  persons  as  were  in  existence  on  the  4th  of  March,  1883,  and  that 
the  number  of  said  persons  shown  thereby  was  3,524;  and  it  appearing  to  the  court 
that  the  defendant,  the  Cherokee  Nation,  did  not  participate  in  the  preparation  of 
said  Wallace  roll,  but  that  ample  opxK>rtunity  was  afforded  it  to  do  so.    It  is  there- 
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foro  adjudged  and  decreed  that  its  refnsal  to  do  so  is  as  effective  as  if  it  had  actu- 
ally taken  part  in  tbe  preparation  of  said  Wallace  roll^  and  it  is  concluded  thereby. 
It  18  adjutlged  and  decreed  that  said  Wallace  roll,  showing  3,524  of  snch  persons,  is 
approved  by  this  court  and  taken  bv  it  as  furnishing  the  true  number  of  the  freed- 
men,  to  wit,  3,524,  as  being  the  number  of  freedmen  to  be  entitled,  together  with  the 
other  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  to  be  taken  as  the  basis  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  decreed  to  be  paid  plaintiffs  in  this  action. 

It  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  that  the  whole  number  of  Cherokee  citisEsns  as 
beins  entitled  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  aforesaid  sum  of  $7,240,000  shall 
be  taken  as  28,243,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  distribution  of  the  aforesaid  snni  of 
$903,365  among  said  freedmen,  free  colored  persons,  and  their  descendants,  less  the 
amounts  hereinbefore  and  hereafter  directed  to  be  deducted  therefrom,  the  Se<n^e- 
tary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  cause  the  Wallace  roll  aforesaid  to  be  further  cor- 
rected by  adding  thereto  descendants  born  since  March  3,  1883,  and  prior  to  May  3, 
1894,  strikiuff  therefrom  the  names  of  those  who  have  died  or  have  ceased  to  be  citi- 
zens of  the  (Iherokee  Nation  between  the  aforesaid  dates,  so  that  when  thus  amended 
and  changed  it  shall  represent  the  number  of  freedmen,  free  colored  persons,  and  their 
descendants  aforesaid  entitled  to  participation  in  the  distribution  of  tlie  fund  now 
awarded  to  the  complainant. 

To  that  end  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  commissioner 
to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  ascertain  and  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  facts  necessary  for  the  correction  of  the  aforesaid  Wallace  roU.  And 
in  the  oorrection  of  said  roll,  as  provided  herein,  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  have  the 
right  to  have  a  representative  present  to  advise  concerning  the  same,  and  who  shall 
have  ftiU  cognizance  of  all  corrections  made  thereto.  When  a  new  and  corrected 
roll  is  thus  made  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  he  will  canse  the 
amount  remaining  of  the  fund  awarded  the  complainants  under  this  decree,  after 
deducting  the  cost,  hereinafter  directed  to  be  paid  by  the  complainants,  to  be  paid 
and  distributed  to  the  freedmen,  Aree  colored  persons,  and  their  aescendants  aforesaid 
entitled  thereto,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $256.34  per  capita,  subject  to  the  fees  of 
counsel  and  other  costs  and  expenses  herein  provided  for,  the  expense  of  said  com- 
missioner and  costs  of  such  distribution  likewise  being  a  charge  upon  this  fund  and 
amount  decreed  in  favor  of  the  complainante  herein,  and  the  same  shall  be  deducted 
therefrom  by  said  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Any  balance  of  the  amount  hereby  decreed  to  said  plaintiffs,  and  not  consumed  in 
the  per  capita  payment  herein  provided  for,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation  as  other  moneys  provided  for  in  the  agreement  between  said  natfon  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  hereinbefore  referred  to. 

There  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  to  Robert  H.  Kern,  the  attorney  of  record 
for  complainant,  for  compensation  and  counsel  fees,  including  the  compensation  of 
all  associate  counsel  and  the  expenses  and  disbursements  incident  to  the  litigation, 
2  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  recovery,  to  wit,  $18,067.80,  which  amount  it  is 
ad^dged  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
said  Robert  H.  Kern,  out  of  the  funds  hereinbefore  mentioned,  now  in  his  hands,  and 
that  the  same  when  so  paid  shall  be  charged  to  tbe  defendant,  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

And  there  is  further  decreed  and  adjudged  to  the  said  Robert  H.  Kern,  attorney  of 
record  of  the  complainants,  for  compensation  and  counsel  fees,  including  the  cotu- 
pensation  of  all  associate  counsel  and  the  expenses  and  disbursements  incident  to  th*^ 
litigation, 4  percent  upon  the  amount  of  the  recovery,  to  wit,  $36,134,  which  amonn»< 
it  is  adjudged  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
out  of  the  funds  hereinbefore  inentionedj  now  in  his  hands,  and  shall  be  a  charge 
against  the  fi^edmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  paid  out  of  the  funds  hereinbefore 
awarded  to  them. 

It  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  that  Moses  Whitmire,  as  trustee  of  the  com- 
plainants, be  allowed  for  compensation  for  his  services  as  such,  including  expenses 
and  disbursements  made  by  him,  the  sum  of  $5,000,  which  amount  it  is  adjudged 
shall  be  paid  to  said  trustee  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
out  of  the  funds  hereinbefore  mentioned,  now  in  his  hands,  and  shall  be  a  charge 
against  the  freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  paid  out  of  the  funds  hereinbefore 
awarded  to  them. 

It  is  further  adjudged  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pay  the  aforesaid  amount 
decreed  to  be  paid  by  him  out  of  the  aforesaid  funds  now  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  defendant,  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  pay  the  costs  of  this  suit,  and  that  if  this  judgment  and  decree  be  not  car- 
ried out  and  satisfied  within  six  months  from  the  date  hereof  the  claimant  may  apply 
to  this  court  for  such  further  order,  relief,  or  remedy  as  the  plaintiff  herein  may  deem 
necessary,  and  that  if  any  further  proceeding  be  had  under  this  decree  the  rights 
of  the  attorneys  and  counsel  for  the  plaintiff' herein  to  further  costs  and  allowances 
lie  reserved,  to  be  hereafter  determined  and  fixed  by  the  court,  and  tbe  court  reserves 
the  right  to  make  all  such  farther  orders  in  aid  hereof  as  to  it  may  seem  meet. 
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Court  of  Claims. 

[So.  16887.-Deci<led  April  24,  1893.] 
The  Delaware  Indians  v.  The  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States. 

OPINION. 

Notty  J.y  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  conrt: 

Communal  property  is  an  estate  which  is  neither  national  nor  individual ;  that 
is  to  say,  where  the  fee  is  vested  neither  in  a  person  or  nnmher  of  persons  in  tliei/- 
own  right  nor  in  a  body  corporate  or  politic.  In  this  conntry  it  is  substantially 
unknown,  less  so  than  in  England,  where  a  semblance  to  communal  property  in 
commons  and  right  of  common  still  has  a  practical  existence. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  improbable  that  many  of  our  troubles  with  the  Indian  tribes 
have  sprung  from  the  fact  that  our  treaty-makiu^  commissioners  and  agents  were 
ignorant  of  its  nature,  and  of  the  fact  that  all  Indian  lands  were  communal  prop- 
erty. We  have,  indeed,  in  this  country  communities,  so  called,  religious  or  social, 
but  there  the  fee  of  real  property  is  vested  in  an  arti6cial  person,  a  corporation,  or  in 
trustees.  We  have  also  joint  tenants,  or  tenants  in  common;  but  tnere  the  fee  is 
in  the  individual  or  a  number  of  individuals,  and  the  estate  of  each  passes,  according 
to  its  nature,  to  his  successor  or  bis  heirs.  Apart  from  the  Indian  tribes,  communal 
propertv  is  with  us  a  thing  unknown. 

Tne  distinctive  characteristic  of  communal  property  is  that  every  member  of  the 
community  is  an  owner  of  it  as  auoh.  He  does  not  take  as  heir,  or  purchaser,  or 
grantee ;  if  he  dies  his  right  of  property  does  not  descend ;  if  he  removes  from  the 
commnnity  it  expires;  if  he  wishes  to  dispose  of  it  he  has  nothing  which  he  can 
convey;  and  yet  ne  has  a  right  of  property  in  the  land  as  perfect  as  that  of  any 
other  person,  and  his  children  after  him  will  enjoy  all  that  he  enjoyed,  not  as  heirs, 
but  as  communal  owners.  When  the  Government  of  the  United  States  sells  a  tract 
of  land  no  citizen  has  a  direct  personal  interest  in  the  property.  He  may  as  a 
matter  of  pnblic  policy  approve  of  the  sale  or  condemn  it,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  land  which  he  can  call  his  own. 

The  Indian,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledges  no  authority  in  his  chiefs  and  headmen 
to  dispose  of  his  individpal  rights  as  a  communal  owner,  and  even  where  a  majority 
of  a  tribe  sanction  a  sale  it  is  in  his  eyes  the  case  of  a  majority  taking  away  the 
property  of  the  minority  and  disposing  of  it  without  their  consent.  The  public 
domi»in  of  the  United  States  is  in  legal  effect  the  corporate  property  of  the  €U>vem- 
ment.  The  lands  of  the  Indian  tribes  are  something  in  which  every  individual  of 
the  community  has  a  right  of  use  and  enjoyment  as  absolute  and  complete  as  that 
of  any  other  person  in  the  world. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Cherokees,  since  that  people  came  within  the 
confines  of  civilization,  have  followed,  in  a  limited  extent,  the  traditions  and  usages 
of  the  race,  and  have  embodied  in  them  in  varying  degrees  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple and  characteristics  of  communal  property. 

The  preamble  of  their  constitution,  September  6,  1839,  like  that  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  sets  forth  the  general  purpose  of  the  instrument : 

We.  the  people  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  national  convention  OAaerabled,  in  order  to  establish 
Justice,  insare  tranquillity,  promote  the  common  welfare,  and  to  secure  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity 
the  blessings  of  freedom— aolcnowledging  with  humility  and  gratitude  the  goodness  of  the  Sovereign 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  inperraitting  us  so  to  do,  and  imploring  His  aid  and  guidance  in  its  accomplish- 
ment  do — ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  for  the  government  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

The  constitution  then  takes  up  (and  it  is  most  significant  that  it  does  so  by  its 
first  article)  the  subject  of  paramount  importance  in  the  Indian  mind— of  more  im- 
portance than  the  form  of  government,  than  the  right  of  representation,  than  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  or  of  habeas  corpus,  or  of  any  of  those  principles  of  civil 
liberty,  which,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  are  held  supreme,  the  subject  of  their  lands : 

Sbc.2.  The  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  remain  common  property,  but  the  improvements 
made  thereon  and  in  the  possession  of  the  citizens  of  the  nation,  are  the  exclusive  and  indefeasible 
property  of  the  citisens.  respectively,  who  made,  or  may  rightfully  be  in  possession  of  them  r  Provided^ 
That  the  oitieens  of  the  nation  possessing  exclusive  and  indefeasible  right  to  their  improvements,  as 
expressed  in  this  article,  shall  possess  no  right  or  power  to  dispose  of  their  improvements,  in  anv  man- 
^T  whatever,  to  the  United  States,  individual  States,  or  to  individual  citizens  thereof;  ana  that 
whenever  any  citizen  shall  remove  with  his  effects  out  of  the  limits  of  this  nation,  and  become  a  citi- 
>en  of  any  other  government,  all  his  rights  and  privileges  as  a  citizen  of  this  nation  shall  cease :  Pro* 
vided,  nevertheU§s,  That  the  national  council  shall  have  power  to  readmit,  by  law,  to  all  the  rights  of 
cltizensbip,  any  such  person  or  persons  who  mnv,  at  any  time,  desire  to  return  to  the  nation,  on 
iDMnorializing  the  national  council  for  such  readmfssion. 

HoreoTor,  tne  national  council  shall  have  power  to  adopt  such  laws  and  regulations,  as  its  wisdom 
Buiy  deem  expedient  sod  proper,  to  provent  citizens  from  monopolizing  improvements  with  the  view 
ofip     •-• 
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The  amendment  of  1866  modiGed  the  foregoing  as  follown: 

Sec.  2.  The  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  remain  oommon  property  until  the  natioiial  ooonoil 
shall  request  the  survey  and  allotment  of  the  same,  in  accordance  witn  the  proyisi<aia  of  article 
twenty  of  the  treaty  of  nineteenth  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -six,  between  the  United  SUtee 
and  the  Cherokee  >tatlon. 

With  these  restrictive  provisions  should  be  considered  the  brief  grant  which  the 
constitution  contains  of  legislative  power: 

Sec.  14.  The  national  council  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  and  regulations  which  tbey  shall 
deem  necessary  and  proper  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  which  shall  not  be  contrary  to  this  constitutian. 

The  legislation  of  the  Cherokees  recognizes  again  and  aeain  the  communal  char- 
acter of  the  seizin  or  occupancy  of  the  laud.  It  is  not  **lawfal  for  any  citizen  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  to  sell  any  farm  or  other  improvement  in  said  nation  to  any 
person  other  than  a  ' bona  fide ' citizen  thereof;"  nor  "to  rent  any  farm  or  other 
improvement  to  any  other  person  than  a  citizen  of  the  Indian  Territory."  (Revised 
Code,  1874,  Art.  XXI,  sec.  112,  p.  234).  ''No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  settle  or 
erect  any  improvement  within  one>fourth  of  a  mile  of  the  nouse,  field,  or  other 
improvement  of  another  citizen  without  his,  her,  or  their  consent,  under  tne  penalty 
of  forfeiting  such  improvement  and  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  original  settler;  pro- 
vided, it  may  be  lawful  however,  where  a  settler  has  a  field  oue-nalf  miie  or  more 
from  his  residence,  and  wliere  there  may  be  a  spring  or  running  water  and  timber, 
for  another  citizcu  to  improve  and  settle  one  hundred  yards  from  such  field  so  sit- 
uated."   (Act  24th  September,  1839,  td.,  p.  249.) 

The  law  regulating  intermarriage  with  white  men  or  foreigners  provides  that 
should  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  any  foreign  country  ''become  a  citizen  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  by  intermarriage"  and  be  left  a  widower,  he  shall  continue  to 
enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship,  unless  he  shall  marry  a  person  "having  no  rights  of 
Cherokee  citizenship  by  blood;  in  that  case,  all  of  his  rights  acquired  under  the 

frovisions  of  this  act  shall  cease."  (Revised  Code,  1874,  Art.  Xv,  sec.  74,  p.  223.) 
f  he  abandons  his  wife  he  "shall  thereby  forfeit  every  right  and  privilege  oi  citizen- 
ship," and  shall  "be  removed  from  the  nation."  (Sec.  75.)  There  is  also  a  signifi- 
cant provision  attached  to  the  law  allowing  citizenship  by  intermarriage  which 
shows  how  clearly  the  communal  character  of  the  property  of  the  nation  is  recog- 
nized ;  that  is  to  say,  property  of  which  all  the  citizens  of  the  nation  are  joint  owners 
and  in  which  each  has  a  direct  personal  interest: 

Provided  aUo,  That  the  rights  and  privileges  herein  conferred  shall  not  extend  to  tight  of  aoilor 
interest  in  the  vested  funds  of  this  nation,  unless  such  adopted  citizen  shall  pay  in  to  the  general  fniMl 
of  the  national  treasury  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  ascertained  and  fixed  by -the  national  conncil  equal  to 
the  "pro  rata  '  share  or  each  native  Cherokee  in  the  lands  and  vested  wealth  of  the  nation,  estimated 
at  five  hundred  dollars.    (Id.,  p.  224.) 

With  these  inbred  views  concerning  their  communal  property  and  this  tradi- 
tional belief  in  their  own  direct  personal  interest  in  all  property  held  by  the  nation, 
it  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder  that  a  controversy  should  have  arisen  between  those 
who  are  Cherokees  by  blood  and  those  who  are  Cherokees  by  adoption.  This  con- 
troversy, BO  far  as  it  is  involved  in  the  present  case,  relates  to  the  proceeds  of  lands 
sold  by  the  nation  to  the  United  States,  and  to  the  rents  of  lands  leased  for  grazing 
purposes  to  certain  so-called  cattle  associations,  and  to  moneys  derived  from  the  sale 
of  propertv,  but  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  the  United 
States.  The  controversy  is  brou^jht  before  the  court  by  a  suit  in  which  the  Delafc- 
wares,  who  became  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  1867,  are  claimants  in  fact 
and  the  Cherokee  Nation  ft  defendant. 

The  United  States,  as  trustees  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties,  are  also  joined  as 
defendants,  and  all  of  the  parties  have  appeared  and  been  heard  by  counsel.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  derived  from  an  act  of  Congress  (act  Ist  October,  1890, 
26  Stat.  L.,  p.  636)  empowering  the  court  **to  hear  and  determine  what  are  the  just 
rights  in  law  or  in  equity  of  the  Shawnee  and  Delaware  Indians  who  are  settled  and 
incorporated  into  the  Cherokee  Nation,"  and  from  the  voluntary  appearance  of  the 
respective  parties.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  idea  of  subjecting  these  foreign  liti- 
gants to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  did  not  originate  in  Congress.  The  proposi- 
tion to  submit  the  controversy  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  judiciary  of  the  United 
States  came  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  a  communication  addr^sed  by  their  dele- 
gates to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  June  19,  1890.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  laws  of  the  Cherokees  recognize  the  liability  of  the  Government  to 
the  suit  of  the  citizen  without  limitation  or  restriction,  going  even  to  the  full  eictent 
of  the  civil  law.     {Brown's  Case,  6  C.  Cls.  R.,  171,  193.) 

The  Cherokee  Nation  shall  be  liable  to  all  persons  whatever,  citizens  of  the  nation, 
having  claims  at  law  or  equity  against  her,  to  the  same  extent  as  individual  persons 
are  lial)le  to  each  other  and  may  be  sued  by  any  citizen  having  a  cause  of  action. 
(Code  1874,  p.  240,  sec.  130.) 

The  claim  of  the  Delawares  springs  out  of  an  agreement  dated  the  8th  of  April,  1867, 
whereby  they  were  admitted  into  and  became  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
Without  adverting  to  particular  words  and  phrases,  it  is  manifest  that  that  agree- 
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ment  was  made  for  tbe  attainment  of  three  principal  objects :  First,  for  the  purchase 
by  tiie  Delawares  of  homes  within  the  Cherokee  country ;  second,  for  their  joint 
ownership  and  eqnal  participation  in  the  national  fand  held  in  trust  by  tbe  United 
States  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cherokees ;  third,  for  the  adontion  of  the  Delawares,  and 
their  children  after  them,  as  **  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  with  the  same  rights 
and  immunities "  "  as  native  Cherokees." 

This  instrument  so  brongbt  before  the  court  for  construction  is  a  contract  entered 
into  by  two  parties  of  communal  owners,  and  its  subject  of  bargain  and  sale  con- 
sists of  two  kinds  of  communal  property.  One  of  these  was  a  fund  in  the  Treasury 
held  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cherokee 
people.  It  had  been  derived  from  the  sale  of  Cherokee  lands,  and  had  been  reserved 
from  moneys  which  would  otherwise  have  been  paid  per  capita  to  the  communal 
owners;  and  it  represented  and  was  in  every  sense,  if  not  in  form,  the  communal 
property  of  the  Cherokee  people.  Manifestly,  if  the  Delawares  were  to  be  incor- 
porated into  and  become  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  with  all  tbe  rights  and  immu- 
nities of  native  Cherokees,  it  would  be  but  just  that  they  should  contribute  to  this 
fund  in  whose  benefits  they  would  share. 

The  agreement  accordingly  provides  that  the  Delawares  shall  contribute  a  propor- 
tionate amount  and  be  thereafter  jointly  and  severally  and  equally  interested  with 
the  Cherokees  in  the  augmented  fund.  The  numbers  of  the  communal  owners  was 
fixed  or  made  ascertainable  by  the  agreement,  the  amount  of  the  primarv  fund  in 
the  Treasury  was  known,  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  was  a  simple  matter  of  calcula- 
tion, and  the  result  was  that  the  arrangement  left  the  individual  interests  of  the 
communal  owners  precisely  what  they  were  before,  each  Delaware  and  each  Chero- 
kee continuing  to  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  per  capita^  the  same  dividend  that 
he  would  have  received  if  the  merger  of  their  funds  had  not  taken  place.  This  part 
of  the  agreement  has  not  been  susceptible  of  misconstruction  and  concerning  it  no 
controversy  has  arisen. 

There  being  thus  established  one  communal  fund,  to  which  all  were  to  contribute 
equally  and  in  which  all  were  equally  to  share,  the  agreement  further  provides  for 
the  sale  of  land  in  the  Cherokee  country  to  the  Delawares,  which  should  furnish 
homesteads  for  these  new  inhabitants  and  future  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation ; 
nnd  it  is  tiiis  part  of  the  agreement  from  which  the  coutroversy  of  the  case  has 
spmng. 

This  land,  which  the  Cherokees ''agree  to  sell  to  the  Delawares  for  their  occu- 
panoy,"  is  to  be  enough  for  the  agricultural  homes  of  the  new  inhabitants  and  no 
more.  The  quantity  is  fixed  at  and  limited  to  "  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
for  each  individual  of  the  Delaware  tribe; "  that  is,  '*  of  the  Delawares  who  elect  to 
remove  to  the  '  Indian  country.*"  The  *' selections  of  the  lands  to  be  purchnsed  by  the 
Delawares  may  be  made  by  said  Delawares  in  any  part  of  the  Cherokee  Reservation 
east  of  the  line  of  the  ninety-sixth  degree  of  west  longitude  not  already  selected 
and  in  tho  possession  of  other  parties.'^ 

In  ease  of  the  future  allotment  of  land  contemplated  by  the  first  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  1866  (supra),  and  the  20th  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  1866,  'Mt  is  agreed  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  land  herein  provided  for 
the  Delawares,  to  include  their  improvements  according  to  the  legal  subdivisions, 
when  surveys  are  made  (that  is  to  say,  160  acres  for  each  individual),  shall  be  guar- 
anteed to  each  Delaware  incorporated  by  these  articles  into  the  Cherokee  Nation.'* 
It  is  also  guaranteed  that '^  the  continued  ownership  and  occupancy  of  said  lands 
bv  any  Delaware**  shall  not  **be  interfered  with  in  any  manner  whatever  without 
his  consent,  but  shall  be  subject  to  tbe  same  conditions  and  restrictions  as  are  by 
the  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  imposed  upon  the  native  citizens  thereof.**  Finally, 
while  individual  rights  are  guaranteed  and  the  future  allotment  of  land  in  severalty 
is  contemplated,  the  present  communal  character  of  the -estate  granted  is  carefully 
guarded  by  a  general  proviso  "  that  nothing  herein  shall  confer  the  right  to  alienate, 
convey,  or  dispose  of  any  such  lands,  except  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  said  Cherokee  Nation.** 

We  may  pause  for  a  moment  here  to  analyze  the  results  of  this  agreement.  The 
occupancy  and  right  of  occupancy  of  the  lands  sold,  together  with  the  buildings 
which  might  be  attached  to  the  freehold,  i.  e.,  all  ''improvements,**  as  they  are  popu- 
larly termed,  were  to  be  the  individual  property  of  the  purchasers;  the  estate  in  the 
land  was  to  remain  communal  and  continue  subject  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  Cherokees.  In  case  of  a  future  allotment  of  lands  within  the  Cherokee  Nation 
these  were  to  be  allotted  exclusively  to  the  Delawares. 

It  seems  plain  to  the  court  that  this  part  of  the  agreement  is  for  the  sale  of  a 
specific  thing  for  a  specific  price.  It  indeed  merely  fixes  the  rate  per  acre  at  which 
land  may  be  purchased,  and  leaves  the  Delawares  tree  (within  certain  restrictions) 
to  take  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  needed.  If  they  took  50,000  acres  they  would  pay 
150,000;  if  they  took  51,000  acres  they  would  pay  $51,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
took  157,600  acres,  and  paid  $157,600.    The  money  was  the  consideration  named 
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for  the  land,  and  the  land  the  consideration  named  for  the  money.  The  Cherokeee 
aft  grantors  conveyed  no  riffht  or  interest  other  than  in  the  lands  sold,  and  the  Dela- 
wares  as  grantees  acquired  no  right  or  interest  in  lands  other  than  those  for  which 
they  paid.  As  to  the  commanal  element  of  the  estate  conveyed,  considered  in  the 
abstract,  it  is  manifest  that  while  the  lands  granted  remained  communal  they  were 
not  owne<l  in  common  by  the  Cherokees. 

The  right  of  occupancy  and  the  remote  right  to  the  fee  were  both  vested  in  the 
Delawares.  The  agreement  expressly  excluded  the  Cherokees  from  any  right  of 
property  in  the  lands  of  the  Delawares,  and  by  implication  (in  the  absence  of  a  pro- 
vision to  the  contrary)  excluded  the  Delawares  from  any  right  of  property  in  the 
lands  of  the  Cherokees.  After  it  was  executed  and  its  covenants  performed  there 
would  be  two  communities  in  the  Cherokee  country,  and  each  in  the  matter  of  prop- 
erty, so  far  as  the  agreement  was  involved,  would  be  independent  of  the  other, 
but  the  property  rights  of  both  wonld  be  subject  to  the  constitution  of  the  Cher- 
okee Nation  and  (within  constitutional  limitations)  to  the  laws  of  the  Cherokee 
government. 

The  facts  and  circumstances  attendant  on  the  transaction,  and  which  were  known 
to  the  contracting  parties  when  they  entered  into  the  agreement,  sustain  the  con- 
struction that  the  court  is  constrained  to  give  to  it.  They  have  been  set  forth  with 
vigor  and  clearness  in  the  oomraunicatiou  from  the  delegates  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Attairs  of  the  Senate,  before  cited,  from  which  weextraet 
the  following  paragraphs : 

An  has  been  seen,  the  Delawares  purchased  157,600  aores  of  Cherokee  lands,  lying  east  of  the  ninety- 
sixth  degree.  That  was  an  absolute  and  dnoonditional  parchaae,  and  in,  which  lands  the  Cherokee 
l^atlon  has  no  title  or  interest.  Again,  the  fund  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  which  the  Delawaree  were 
to  share  was  fixed  at  $1,678,000. 

It  is  estimated,  taking  $1.25  per  acre  for  the  land  as  a  basis  of  valuation,  that  the  wealth  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  at  the  date  of  the  agreement  was— 

"Strip*'  lands, ceded  by  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  over 

400.000  acres $500,000 

^'Neutral"  lands, ceded  by  same  article 1,000,000 

Lauds  lying  west  of  ninety-sixth  degree,  about  8,000.000  acres 10,000,000 

Land  east  of  ninety-sixth  degree,  about  5,000,000  acres 61,250,000 

National  fund 678.000 

Making  a  total  of 18,428.000 

At  the  same  time  the  population  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  about  13.000.  making  a  per  capita 
wealth  of  $1,410.  By  adding  to  the  national  wealth  of  the  Cherokees  the  amount  reoMved  from  the 
Delaware^  and  the  Shawneos,  we  find  a  total  of  $18,757,424,  and  by  adding  the  population  of  tbeaetwo 
tribes  to  that  of  the  Cherokees  the  number  will  l>e  found  to  be  14,757.  and  a  aivlsion  will  abow  a  per 
capita  wealth  of  something  over  $1,200.  Now,  it  seems  absunl  to  say  that  the  Cherokee  people  wers 
willing  and  so  ignorant  as  to  diminish  their ^r  capita  wealth  fh>m  $1,400  to  $1,200  and  give  to  the 
Delawares  a  per  capita  wealth  of  $1,200  for  $123,  and  to  the  Shawnees  a  like  per  capita  wealth  for  the 
sum  of  $19,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  these  two  trilies  to  share  in  the  funds  #hich  they  paid  as  a 
consideration  for  the  rights  and  privileges  with  the  Cherokees.  We  submit  that  no  such  iDeqoaifty 
and  injustice  was  ever  Intended.  If  such  was  tlie  intention,  why  was  not  the  value  of  the  Cherokee 
*'Strip"  lands  in  Kansas,  which  were  being  disposed  of  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  Cherokees  at  the  aane 
time  and  under  the  same  article  of  the  tretity  that  tho  neutral  lands  were  l>etng  disposad  of,  and  also 
the  Cherokee  "Outlet"  lands  added  to  the  Cherokee  national  fund  as  a  basis  for  caloulatliig  the 
amount  to  l>e  paid  to  the  Cherokees  by  these  people  ? 

This  statement  must  not  be  taken  withont  some  modification.  There  were,  indeed, 
at  the  time  two  tracts  of  land,  the  Cherokee  Strip  and  the  nentral  lands,  which 
the  United  States  were  to  survey  and  sell  to  their  own  citizens  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Cherokees.  What  was  to  be  done  with  the  proceeds  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  was  not 
a  subject  of  stipulation  between  the  Cherokees  and  Delawares.  It  may  have  been 
nnderstood  or  expected  that  they  wonld  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  nation  and 
used  or  held  for  governmental  purposes  ana  not  distributed  to  or  funded  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Cherokees  as  communal  owners.    Such,  indeed,  was  the  fact. 

Ont  of  a  total  of  $523,873,  which  was  derived  from  the  sales  of  lands  in  the  Chero- 
kee Strip,  $25,000  was  appropriated  to  an  asylum  and  $401,559  was  used  for  general 
governmental  purposes,  and  none  was  set  aside  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  com- 
munal owners— the  Cherokees.  The  ''Neutral  Lands,''  whose  avails  were  to  augment 
the  national  fund,  were  estimated  in  the  agreement  as  of  the  value  of  $l,000,Ow,  and 
the  Delawares  paid  in  their  proportion  upon  that  basis,  although  the  avails  might 
not  angment  the  fund  for  several  years,  and  the  treaty  authorized  a  sale  in  mass  for 
$800,000.  Sales  were  contemplated  by  the  treaty,  1866  (article  16),  in  the  great  body 
of  land  lying  west  of  the  ninety-sixth  degree  commonly  known  as  the  "Cherokee 
Outlet,"  but  these  sales  were  restricted  to  "  friendly  Indians,"  **not  exceeding  160 
acres  for  each  member  of  each  of  said  tribes  thus  to  be  settled,"  and  the  value  of  the 
maas  of  8,000,000  acres  in  1866  could  not  well  have  been  as  mncb  as  $10,000,000. 

The  statement,  in  a  word,  is  a  clear  and  forcible  presentation  of  the  facts  from  the 
present  Cherokee  point  of  view.  Nevertheless,  after  all  due  allowances  have  been 
made^  it  is  apparent  that  the  Delawares  retained  their  separate  national  fhnd  of 
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$889,191  in  the  Treasary  of  the  United  States  as  their  separate  property,  and  that 
the  property  of  the  Cberokees  vastly  exceeded  that  which  they  contributed  to  the 
commnnal  estate  and  the  consideration  which  they  paid  for  a  foothold  in  the  Chero- 
kee country.  Moreover,  as  citizens  of  the  nation,  £hey  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
moneys  derived  from  the  Cherokee  Strip,  and  the  national  fund  has  been  augmented 
and  augmented  until  it  now  amounts  to  $2,636,634^  and  to  this  augmentation  the 
Delawares  as  Delawares  have  contributed  nothing. 

But  there  is  another  part  of  this  controversy  which  has  caused  more  doubt  and 
which  now  brings  the  court  to  a  different  conclusion. 

The  agreement  of  1867,  which  we  have  been  considering  as  a  mere  contract,  was 
something  more  than  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  viz,  a  treaty.  After  being  executed 
by  the  delegates  of  the  nation  it  was  ''ratified  by  the  national  committee,  June  15, 
1867."  (Laws  of  the  CUerokee  Nation,  p.  281.)  By  this  treaty  two  independent 
bodies  politic  united  and  became  one,  the  lesser,  according  to  its  terms,  beluff 
merged  in  the  greater.  The  compact  reeulated  and  guaranteed  the  individual  ana 
political  rights  of  those  who  surrendered  their  independent  corporate  existence  and 
became  members  of  the  Cherokee  nationality.  It  assured  them  of  something  more 
thaTi  mere  residenee  and  rishts  of  property  upon  Cherokee  territory,  viz,  that  upon 
their  enrollment  and  compliance  with  the  conditions  and  stipulations  of  the  agree- 
ment ''all  of  the  members  of  the  tribe,  registered  as  above  provided,  shall  become 
members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  with  the  same  rights  and  immnnities^'  "as  native 
Cherokees." 

What,  then,  were  these  "rights  and  immunities  "  which  the  Delawares  acquired  by 
becoming  "  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  f" 

The  constitution  m  its  first  article  (before  quoted)  nses  the  term  "  citizens,''  and 
a  subsequent  provision  prescri  bes  and  declares  who  the  citizens  of  the  nation  shall  be : 

SEa  5.  "So  person  shall  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  national  conndl  but  a  free  Cherokee  male  citizen 
who  shall  hare  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 

The  descendants  of  Cherokee  men  by  all  free  women,  except  the  AfHoan  race,  whose  parents  may 
hare  been  living  together  as  man  and  wife,  according  to  the  customs  and  laws  of  this  nation,  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this  nation,  as  well  as  the  posterity  of  Cherokee  women  by 
all  free  men.  No  person  who  is  of  negro  or  mnlatto  parentage,  either  by  the  father's  or  the  mother's 
side,  shall  be  eligiole  to  hold  any  office  of  profit,  honor,  or  trost  under  this  government. 

At  that  time,  therefore,  the  right  of  citizenship  was  strictly  limited  to  native  Cher- 
okees  of  Cherokee  descent.  By  the  amendments  of  1866  the  requirements  of  citizen- 
ship were  changed : 

'*  Sec.  5.  No  person  shall  bo  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  national  council  but  a  male  citizen  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  who  shall  have  attained  to  the' age  of  twenty -five  rears,  and  who  shall  have  been  a  bona  fide 
resident  of  the  district  in  which  he  may  be  elected  at  least  six  months  immediately  preceding  such 
election.  All  native-born  Cherokees,  all  Indians  and  whites  legally  members  of  the  nation  by  adop- 
tion, and  all  fk«edmen  who  have  been  liberated  by  voluntary  act  of  their  former  owners  or  by  law,  as 
well  as  free  colored  persons  who  were  in  the  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  and  are 
now  residents  therein,  or  who  may  return  within  six  months  from  the  nineteenth  day  of  July,  eight- 
een hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  their  descendants,  who  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation." 

Therefore  the  Delawares,  according  to  the  express  terms  of  the  treaty  of  union,  that 
is  to  say,  the  agreement  of  1867,  became  "memoers  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  witli  the 
same  rights  and  immunities  as  native  Cherokees;  *'  and  according  to  the  then  exist- 
ing constitution,  the  amendment  of  November  29, 1866,  "  all  Indians''  "legally  mem- 
bers of  the  nation  by  adoption '^  are  classed  with  *'  naiive-bom  Cherokees"  and  shall 
be  "taken,  and  deemed  to  be,  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.''  The  Delawares 
were  Indians;  they  became  "legally  members  of  the  nation  by  adoption;"  they 
must  be  "taken  and  deemed  to  be  citizens"  identical  in  all  constitutional  rights  with 
"native-bom  Cherokees." 

The  resulting  question,  therefore,  which  is  thus  brought  before  the  court  for  deter- 
mination is,  What  were  these  constitutional  "rights  and  privileges"  of  the  Dela- 
wares as  adopted  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  f 

Herbert  Spencer  has  said,  "Did  primitive  communal  ownership  survive,  there 
would  survive  the  primitive  control  of  the  uses  to  be  made  of  land."  (The  Man 
versus  The  State,  p.  386,  ed.  1892.)  In  the  Cherokee  country  the  converse  of  this  is 
the  condition  of  affairs.  "The  primitive  control  of  the  uses  to  be  made  of  land" 
has  passed  from  the  communal  owners  and  become  lodged  in  the  State— that  is  to 
say,  m  the  government  of  the  nation — and  the  communal  owners,  as  such,  exercise 
no  more  control  over  the  national  territory  than  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
exercise  over  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States.  Of  this  the  statutes  of  the 
Cherokees  afford  overwhelming  evidence. 

The  constitution,  as  before  quoted,  recognizes  a  right  of  occupancy  under  the 
name  of  " improvements "  as  " an  exclusive  and  indefeasible  property"  in  citizens 
rightfully  in  possession,  but  at  the  same  time  expressly  vests  in  the  national  council 
"power  to  adopt  such  laws  and  regulations  as  its  wisdom  may  deem  expedient  and 
proper  to  prevent  citizens  from  monopolizing  improvements  (i.  e.,  occupancy)  with 
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the  Tiew  of  speonlation."  A  statute  contemporaDcons  with  the  constitntion  is 
entitled  ''An  act  regnlatinff  settlements  on  the  public  dofoain."  (Act  8eptemhor 
24, 1839,  Laws  of  the  CheroKee  Nation,  ed.  1875,  p.  249.)  A  statute  for  the  preser- 
vation of  trees  refers  to  trees  ''standing  and  growing  upon  the  public  domain.  ( M., 
p.  143,  sec.  67.)  The  act  of  14th  Deceniber,  1870  (id,,  p.  252),  declares  the  conditions 
upon  which  railroad  ties  and  other  material  shall  "be  furnished  from  the  pnblie 
domain."  The  act  of  17th  December,  1869  (trf.,  p.  255),  is  entitled  "An  act  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  domain,"  and  the  act  of  14th  December,  1870  (id,,  p.  257),  "An 
Act  in  relation  to  the  Public  Domain." 

All  of  these  statutes  and  many  others  justify  by  their  provisions  the  use  of  the 
term  "Public  Domain."  A  statute  relating  to  minerals  declares  that  "All  Rold, 
silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  stone,  coal,  petroleum,  salt,  or  medicinal  water"  which  has 
been  or  may  be  discovered  within  the  limits  of  the  country  "is  the  property  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,"  and  provides  for  the  leasing  of  miues,  petroleum  beds,  salt  works, 
and  of  mineral  springs,  (/d.,  p.  226.)  The  act  regulating  settlements  on  the  public 
domain  declares  that  if  they  be  left  unoccupied  they  shall  "revert  to  the  nation  as 
common  property."  (Id.,  p.  249.)  The  statute  for  the  preservation  of  trees  makes 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  cut  down,  kill;  or  destrov  any  fruit  or  nut  bearing  tree  "stand- 
ing and  growing  upon  the  public  domain  of  the  Cherokee  Nation^"  (Id.^  p.  143.) 
The  act  relating  to  railroad  ties  imposes  a  royalty  to  be  paid  for  taking  timber  from 
the  public  domain  or  stone  from  the  quarries  of  the  nation.  (Id,,  p.  &2,)  The  act 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  domain  requires  a  citizen  to  takeont  a  license  before 
he  can  dispose  of  sawed  lumber,  and  topay  iuto  the  treasury  15  per  cent  of  the 
money  he  receives  for  it.  (Id.,  p.  225. )  The  act  in  relation  to  the  public  domain  pro- 
vides that  at  each  and  every  station  along  the  line  of  any  railroad  passing  through 
"the  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  there  shall  be  reserved  to  the  Cherokee  Nation 
one  mile  square,"  and  that  these  ti*acts  so  reserved  "shall  be  laid  off  into  town  lots 
and  sold  at  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,"  who  shall  acquire  thereby  no  other 
rights  "  than  those  of  use  and  occupancy,"  "provided  that  this  act  shall  not  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  public  domain."  (Id., 
p.  257.)  The  act  for  the  support  and  education  of  orphan  children  empowers  the  trus- 
tees "to  occupy  and  hold  as  much  land,  not  exceeding  two  miles  square,  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  for  farming  and  mechanical  purposes. ''  (Id.,  p.  258.)  The  act 
authorizing  the  transfer  or  sale  of  Cherokee  lands  west  of  the  Arkansas  anthorizes 
the  sale  of  "all  the  Cherokee  lauds  "  "commonly  known  as  the  Cherokee  Outlet."  The 
act  of  19th  May,  1883,  recognizes  "the  unoccupied  lands  belonging  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation"  as  havinj;  been  set  apart  by  a  previous  statute  "to  produce  revenue  from 
grazing,"  and  authorizes  and  directs  the  principal  chief  "  to  execute  a  lease  for  all 
the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation"  west  of  the  Arkansas.  And  other 
statutes  and  treaties  have  recognized  and  exercised  the  power  of  absolute  sale  and 
alienation  without  authority  from  or  ratification  by  communal  owners. 

With  this  power  of  regulation  and  control  of  the  public  domain  and  the  JM$dM- 
ponendi  lodged  in  the  government  of  the  Nation,  it  is  plain  that  the  communal 
element  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  exists  only  in  the  occupied  lands.  And 
it  is  manifest  that  with  the  growth  of  civilization,  with  all  of  its  intricacies,  and 
manifold  requirements,  the  communal  management  of  the  public  domain  would 
have  been  utterly  insufficient,  and  if  it  had  continued  would  have  been  a  barrier  to 
the  advancement  of  civilization  itself. 

With  these  powers  of  absolute  ownership  lodged  in  the  Cherokee  government,  the 
power  to  alienate,  the  power  to  lease,  the  power  to  grant  rights  of  occupancy,  the 
power  to  restrict  rights  of  occupancy  and  with  the  exercise  of  those  powers  running 
back  to  the  very  year  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  receiving  from  that 
time  to  the  present  the  unquestioning  acquiescence  of  the  former  communal  owners, 
the  Cherokee  people,  it  is  apparent  that  the  "public  domain"  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  is  analogous  to  the  "public  lands"  of  the  United  States  or  the  "demesne 
lands  of  the  Crown,"  and  that  it  is  held  absolutely  by  the  Cherokee  government  as 
all  public  property  is  held — a  trust  for  governmental  purposes  and  to  promote  the 
general  wellare. 

A  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  undoubtedly  might  be  made 
upon  the  assumption  that  so  long  as  the  public  domain  is  held  and  useid  for  public 
purposes  it  must  be  held  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens,  but  that  whenever 
it  shall  cease  to  be  held  as  public  property  and  be  surrendered  to  its  communal  own- 
ers, it  must  be  restored  to  those  from  whom  it  was  taken — to  those  who  were  in  fact 
and  not  constructively  the  owners,  and  who  in  equity  and  right  are  entitled  to  it  or 
to  its  proceeds,  just  as  land  which  is  no  longer  used  for  a  public  road  is  not  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community,  but  reverts  to  the  specific  owners  from  whom  it  was 
taken  for  public  uses,  and  that  the  means  and  methods  for  making  the  dUtribation 
and  the  ascertainment  of  the  former  or  actual  parties  entitled  to  the  fund  are  mat- 
ters necessarily  and  properly  within  the  legislative  discretion  of  the  national  coun- 
cil.   To  these  propositions  there  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  two  answers : 
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First.  Tbe  constitation  declares  that  ''the  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall 
remain  common  property."  The  context  shows  that  this  brief  provision  was  intended 
to  place  two  restrictions  npon  the  legislative  power :  First,  the  fee  in  the  lands  of  the 
Cherokees  was  not  to  be  given  away  to  individuals  and  corporations  as  the  lands  of 
tiie  United  States  have  been  given;  second,  the  holding  of  the  fee  by  the  Cherokee 
government  was  not  absolute,  but  as  ''common  propeity/'  By  .the  term  "common 
property  "  was  undoubtedly  intended  that  the  lands  should  be  held  for  the  general 
welfare  of  all  persons  entitled  to  share  in  the  "rights  and  privileges"  declared  and 
established  by  the  constitution— that  is  to  say,  of  all  Cherokee  citizens. 

The  constitution  was  not  a  statute  to  run  for  a  day  or  a  year,  but  a  supreme  law 
which  was  to  continue,  with  occasional  modifications,  and  regulate  and  assure  the 
civil  and  political  and  personal  rights  of  Cherokee  citizens  for  all  time.  The  per- 
sons who  were  e<^nally  entitled  to  its  benefite  in  1839  were  the  citizens  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  then  in  being,  and  the  persons  who  were  entitled  to  its  benefits  in  1883 
or  in  1^0  were  the  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  then  in  being.  A  common  prop- 
erty in  the  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  one  of  those  rights  and  privileges,  and, 
being  such,  could  not  be  divested  or  extinguished  by  the  legislative  power. 

Second.  The  treaty  or  agreement  with  the  Dela wares  of  1867  provides  that  "the 
children  hereafter  born  of  such  Delawares  so  incorporated  into  the  Cherokee  Nation 
shall  in  all  respects  be  regarded  as  native  Cherokees."  The  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  1866  classifies  all  citizens  as  (1)  "native-bom  Cherokees,"  (2)  Indians 
by  adoption,  (3)  whites  by  adoption,  (4)  freedmen  liberated  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
their  owners  or  by  law,  and  (5)  free  colored  persons.  When  the  agreement  declared 
that  all  children  bom  after  the  Delawares  became  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
should  "be  regarded  as^  na^tre  Cherokees"  it  placed  them  with  the  ** native-born 
Cherokees"  of  the  amendment — that  is  to  say,  it  declared  that  they  should  be  regarded 
as  children  of  Cherokee  blood.  Since  this  agreement  was  entered  into  more  than 
a  qnarter  of  a  century  has  passed  away,  and  it  must  bo  assumed  that  nearly  half  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  have  been  bom  during  this  period.  As  against 
these  who  are  of  Delaware  parentage,  no  possible  discrimination  can  be  made  either 
nnder  the  constitution  or  under  the  agreement. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Cherokees  as  possessed  of  a  superior  equity  in  this  money 
in  their  character  of  communal  owners  to  the  Delawares,  but  in  fact  no  such 
equity  exists.  The  Cherokees  are  selling  the  heritage  of  their  fathers  and  the  patri- 
mony of  their  children  and  dividing  the  money  among  the  present  generations — that 
is,  among  themselves — instead  of  funding  it  as  a  part  of  their  national  resources  for 
the  wel&re  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  them ;  and  this  despite  the  obligation 
which  rests  upon  generations  and  individuals  to  transmit  to  their  posterity  as  much 
as  they  have  inherited  from  their  ancestors. 

The  Delawares,  when  they  entered  into  the  agreement,  had  no  right  to  expect  that 
the  lands  of  the  Cherokees  would  be  sold  and  that  they  would  be  admitted  to  share 
in  the  proceeds  by  virtue  of  either  their  purchase  or  their  citizenship.  They  can 
not  now  say  that  they  were  induced  to  enter  into  the  agreement  on  the  faith  of  any 
sach  expectation.  But  they  had  a  right  to  expect  that  that  which  the  laws  of  the 
Cherokees  defined  as  "the  public  domain''  would  continue  to  be  held  and  used  for 
national  purposes  and  the  general  welfare ;  and  they  certainly  could  not  have  antici- 
pated or  oeeu  bound  to  anticipate  that  the  public  domain  of  the  nation  would  be 
diverted  from  public  to  private  uses  and  its  proceeds  be  divided  among  a  portion 
of  the  people  to  the  exclusion  of  themselves. 

Moreover,  it  is  equally  apparent  that  no  such  expectation  existed  on  the  part  of 
the  Cherokees.  They  guarded  their  national  fund  and  provided  for  its  enlargement 
and  for  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  money  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
neutral  lands,  aud  they  required  the  Delawares  to  contribute  to  the  national  fund 
on  the  basis  of  this  augmentation;  and  they  admitted  them  to  become  "members  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  with  the  same  rights  and  inmiunities  and  the  same  participa- 
tion in  the  national  funds  as  native  Cherokees,"  and  they  agreed  that  "children 
hereafter  bom  of  such  Delawares  shall  in  all  respects  be  regarded  as  native  Chero- 
kees," and  yet  they  did  not,  by  one  line  or  one  sentence,  reserve  to  themselves  an 
exclusive  right  in  the  public  domain  or  provide  for  the  contingency  of  a  s^e  of 
more  than  half  of  their  then  national  territory. 

The  present  condition  of  affairs  is  not  a  casus  amissusj  but  an  afterthought — a  new 
element  which  did  not  exist  when  the  agreement  was  made;  a  new  condition  of 
affairs  which  has  been  created  since  by  the  act  of  one  of  the  parties.  It  is  true  that 
if  the  public  domain  or  its  proceeds  had  been  wholly  reserved  for  public  purposes 
the  Delawares  would  participate  as  citizens  in  many  benefits— in  immense  benefits 
for  which  they  did  not  pay ;  but  their  case  would  be  like  that  of  all  immigrants 
coming  into  aU  civilized  countries,  who  reap  where  they  have  not  sown  and  acquire 
a  common  interest  in  the  common  property  without  the  payment  of  an  equivalent  in 
money. 
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The  constitution  of  the  Cherokees  was  a  wonderfal  adaptation  to  the  circnmstuieM 
and  conditions  of  the  time  and  to  a  civilization  that  was  yet  to  come.  It  was  framed 
and  adopted  by  a  people  some  of  whom  were  still  in  the  savage  state  and  the  better 
portion  of  whom  had  just  entered  upon  that  stase  of  civilization  which  is  charac- 
terized by  industrial  pursuits;  and  it  was  framed  during  a  period  of  extraordinary 
turmoil  and  civil  discord,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  Cherokee  people  had  just 
bceu  driven  by  military  force  from  their  mountains  and  valleys  in  Geor^a  and  been 
brought  by  enforced  immigration  into  the  country  of  the  Western  Cherokeee ;  when 
a  condition  of  anarchy  aud  civil  war  reigned  in  the  territory — a  condition  which 
was  to  continue  until  the  two  branches  of  the  nation  should  be  united  under  the 
treaty  of  1846  (27  C.  CIs.  R.,  1);  yet  for  more  than  half  a  century  it  has  met  the 
requirements  of  a  race  steadily  advancing  in  prosperity  and  education  and  enlight- 
enment so  well  that  it  has  needed,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  no  material  altera- 
tion or  amendment,  and  deserves  to  be  classed  among  a  few  great  works  of  intelligent 
statesmanship  which  outlive  their  own  time  and  continue  through  succeeding  gen- 
erations to  assure  the  rights  and  guide  the  destinies  of  men.  And  it  is  not  the  least 
of  the  successes  of  the  constitution  of  the  Cherokees  that  the  judiciary  of  another 
nation  are  able,  with  entire  confidence  in  the  clearness  and  wisdom  of  ite  provisions, 
to  administer  it  for  the  protection  of  Cherokee  citizens  and  the  maintenance  of  their 
personal  and  political  rights. 

Resting  its  conclusion  upon  the  constitution,  the  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  all 
citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  must  be  regarded  in  the  administration  of  their  eoB- 
stitutional  rights — civil,  political,  and  personal— as  Cherokees;  that  the  national 
council  is  in  effect  prohibited  by  the  constitution  from  making  discriminations  con- 
cerning the  common  property  of  the  nation  between  different  classes  of  citizens,  and 
is  without  power,  in  the  administration  of  its  trust,  to  perceive  differences  which 
exist  only  in  race  or  blood;  that  so  much  of  the  acts  of  May  18, 1883,  and  November 
25,  1890,  as  restricts  the  payment  of  funds  which  were  derived  nrom  the  pnblie 
domain  to  ''citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  blood''  is  unconstitutional  luid 
void ;  and  that  the  plaintiffs  in  that  suit  are  entitled  to  participate  in  those  fdnds  as 
if  no  such  restriction  had  been  enacted . 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  case  is  in  legal  effect  a  suit  in  equity  which  may  be 
followed  by  a  decree  for  specific  performance  by  injunction  or  other  equitable 
remedy,  and  that  the  evidence  consists  entirely  of  statutes,  treaties,  and  public 
documents  involving  construction,  the  court  will  not  file  a  finding  of  facts';  but  the 
agreed  statement  of  facts,  and  such  other  evidence  as  may  be  desired  by  any  party, 
will  be  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  court  will  hear  counsel  as  to  the  form  of  the  decree  to  be  entered  in  accord- 
ance with  this  decision,  and  in  the  meantime  the  entry  of  judgment  will  be  ens- 
pended. 


Court  of  Claims. 
[No.  16837.— Decided  March  18,  1896.] 

Charles  Journeycake,  principal  chief  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  v.  The  Cherokee 

Nation  and  the  United  States. 

Nott,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

The  decree  in  this  case  was  rendered  in  April,  1893  (28  C.  CIs.  R.,  281).  Its  general 
purpose  was  to  determine  and  declare  the  rights  of  the  complainants  in  the  common 
property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Its  immediate  subject  of  iurisdiction  was  a  fund 
of  $600,000,  made  up  of  two  sums  of  $300,000  each,  which  had  been  derived  one  from 
the  rental  and  the  other  from  the  sale  of  the  public  domain  of  the  nation.  Accord- 
ingly, the  decree  declared  that  the  complainants  were  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  equally  with  those  who  were  Cherokees  by  blood  and  equally  entitled  to 
participate  in  a  fund  derived  from  the  common  property.  With  regard  to  the  sj^ecific 
fund  before  the  court,  it  adjudged  that  "the  whole  number  of  Cherokee  citizens  of 
all  descriptions  "  was  26,771,  and  that  the  number  of  the  Delawares  was  759,  and  con- 
sequently that  their  proportionate  part  of  the  fund  was  $17,011.  This  decree  was 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  bv  appeal  of  the  defendants  and  affirmed.  The  com- 
plainants rested  content  and  did  not  appeal. 

They  now  seek  to  enlarge  aud  change  the  decree  in  four  particulars  by  motion : 

1.  The  first  motion  of  the  complainants  which  will  bo  considered  is  to  extend  the 
decree  to  a  fund  that  was  not  in  existence  when  the  case  was  formerly  before  the 
court,  the  fund  of  $8,300,000  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet  to  the  United 
States.  The  jurisdictional  act  is  broad  enough  to  embrace  this  fund.  (Act  Ist  Octo- 
ber, 1890,  26  Stat.  L.,  p.  638.)    **  To  hear  and  determine  what  are  the  Just  rights  in 
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law  or  m  equity  of  the  SbawDee  and  Delaware  Indiane  who  are  eettled  and  iDOor- 
porated  into  the  Cherokee  Nation/'  and  ''to  recover  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  all 
moneys  due^  either  in  law  or  equity,  and  unpaid  to  the  said  Shawnees,  Delaware8,or 
freedmen,  which  the  Cherokee  Nation  have  before  paid  out  or  may  hereafter  pay  per 
capita,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  which  was  or  may  be  refused  to  or  neglected  to 
be  paid  to  the  said  Shawnees,  Delawares,  or  freedmen  by  the  Cherokee  Nation,  out  of 
any  money  or  funds  which  have  been  or  may  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of,  or  in  any 
way  have  come  or  may  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  derived 
irom  the  sale,  leasing,  or  rent  for  grazing  purposes  on  Cherokee  lands  west  of  96^ 
west  longitude,  and  which  have  been  or  may  be  appropriated  and  directed  to  be  paid 
out  per  capita  by  the  acts  passed  by  the  Cherokee  council ''  are  the  effective  words 
of  the  statute.  A  new  suit  can  not  now  be  brought  under  the  statute,  and  it  is 
proper  for  the  court  to  give  the  requisite  relief  so  long  as  the  case  remains  open  and 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

But  this  extension  of  the  decree  must  be  strictly  according  to  the  decision  both  as 
re^rds  the  law  and  the  facts.  It  being  conceded  that  a  new  fund  has  come  into 
existence  which  might  have  been  included  in  the  decision,  if  it  had  existed  in  time, 
the  decision  may  be  applied  to  it,  but  no  new  issues  either  of  law  or  fact  can  be 
determined  by  the  court  upon  a  motion  of  this  kind.  If  there  is  to  be  a  new  deci- 
sion there  must  be  a  new  petition,  a  new  trial,  a  new  decree,  and  with  it,  for  the 
defendants,  a  new  right  of  appeal. 

2.  The  second  thing  which  the  complainants  request  the  court  to  do  is  to  change 
the  basis  of  the  recovery  awarded  by  the  decree  from  $22.41  to  $29.65  per  capita. 

The  decision  in  this  case,  as  has  been  said,  related  to  a  fund  of  $600,000.  The 
court  held  that  the  claimants  were  entitled  to  participate  in  that  fund,  and  the 
decree  awarded  to  them  the  proportionate  part  or  the  fund  which  they  were  leg^ly 
and  constitutionally  entitled  to  receive.  In  conseqnence  of  the  defendants  having 
distributed  the  whole  of  that  fund  among  Cherokees,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Dela- 
wares,  Shawnees,  adopted  whites,  and  freedmen  of  the  nation,  each  individual 
native  Cherokee  received  more  than  he  was  legally  and  constitutionally  entitled  to. 
The  complainants  now  seek  to  amend  the  decree  so  that  it  shall  award  to  each  Dela- 
ware the  same  amonnt  that  was  by  distribution  paid  to  each  Cherokee. 

Whether  the  facts  will  justify  the  court  in  changing  the  baais  of  the  recovery  is  a 
new  issue  of  fact.  Whether  the  jurisdictional  act  will  authorize  the  court  to  award 
to  the  complainants  a  larger  pronortion  of  the  fnnd  than  they  were  legally  entitled  to 
is  a  new  question  of  law.  It  is  uy  no  means  clear  that  this  request  would  have  been 
allowed  if  it  had  been  originally  brought  before  the  court  or  if  it  were  now  pre- 
sented on  a  retrial  of  the  case.  It  is  understood  by  the  court  that  money  enough 
has  been  withheld  by  the  United  States  from  moneys  due  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  to 
satisfy  all  of  the  recoveries  which  may  be  had  by  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and 
fireedmen.  After  these  three  parties-complainant  have  been  fully  pnid,  the  surplus 
will  go  to  the  Cherokee  Nation.  If  the  court  should  now  award  to  these  complain- 
ants more  than  they  are  legally  entitled  to  it  may  be  that  the  Cherokees  would  receive 
less  than  they  will  be  entitled  to. 

The  case  does  not  stop  at  the  $600,000  fnnd.  To  that  fund  there  has  been  added 
another  of  $6,640,000,  making,  for  the  subject  of  present  litigation,  a  fund  for  dis- 
tribution of  $7,240,000.  This  new  and  entire  fimd  may  be  regarded  as  being  owned 
by  five  parties.  If  the  court  awards  to  the  Delawares  all  that  they  are  legally  euti- 
tled  to,  to  the  Shawnees  all  that  they  are  legally  entitled  to,  to  the  freedmen  all  that 
they  are  legally  entitled  to,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  remaining  parties  will  receive 
no  more  than  tney  are  legally  entitled  to  when  they  receive  what  is  left.  These  ques- 
tions, therefore,  are  questions  which  involve  investigation  and  consideration,  and  it 
is  manifest  that  they  should  have  been  presented  to  the  court  wheu  the  whole  case 
was  under  investigation  and  consideration. 

The  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  request  can  not  now  be  considered.  The 
complainants  rested  content  with  the  decree.  They  signified  their  acceptance,  first, 
by  making  no  application  to  change  it;  second,  by  taking  no  appeal.  The  case  was 
taken  to  uie  Supreme  Court  by  the  other  party,  and  it  comes  back  to  us  with  the 
decree  set  forth  in  exienao  and  the  mandate  that  "the  same  is  hereby  affirmed." 
This  court,  therefore,  can  not  now  make  a  new  decision  affecting  the  legal  rights  of 
the  parties  which  will  materially  increase  the  amount  of  the  recovery. 

3.  The  third  request  of  the  complainants  is  that  the  court  will  change  the  decree 
by  changing  the  number  of  the  parties  from  759  to  871. 

In  the  determination  of  this  case,  26,771  was  taken  as  the  whole  number  of  Chero- 
kee citizens  of  all  descriptions,  and  759  as  the  number  of  Delawares.  From  those 
elements  a  fund  was  "  ascertained,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  $17,011,  to  be  paid  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States  to  the  individual  Delawares  per  capita  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  the 
same  if  the  unconstitutional  restrictions  and  disciiminations  in  said  statutes  had 
not  exiated." 
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The  question,  therefore,  which  was  determined  by  the  decree  was  not  the  absolnte 
number  of  the  t>ela wares,  but  the  rebitive  proportion  which  they  bore  to  the  whole 
number  of  Cherokee  citizens.  In  that  proportion  the  fund  of  $600,000  waa  to  be  dia- 
tributed  and  the  amount  of  their  share  in  it  ascertained.  '  The  enumeration  upon 
which  the  court  acted  is  as  follows : 

Cherokees  by  blood 21, 232 

Adopted  whites 2,  Oil 

Delawares 759 

Shawuees 624 

Creeks 82 

Choctaws 11 

Negroes 2,052 

Total 26,771 

And  this  basis  was  agreed  upon  by  both  parties. 

The  change  of  the  Delawares  now  proposed,  from  759  to  871,  is  founded  upon  another 
enumeration  or  census  of  the  tribe  which  did  not  extend  to  the  Cherokeee.  The 
(luestion  before  the  court  on  the  first  hearing  of  the  case  and  the  question  now 
brought  before  it  by  this  motion  is  simply  this:  What  proportion  does  the  number 
of  the  Delawares  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  the  Nation  f  If  there  was  an  under 
enumeration  of  them  before,  there  may  have  been  an  under  enumeration  of  the  others, 
and  determinmg  this  will  be  trying  a  new  issue  of  fact.  It.  indeed,  appoars  in  the 
case  of  the  freedmen  now  before  the  court  that  they  do  not  rest  content  with  the 
enumeration  above  given  of  2,052,  but  claim  a  number  exceeding  4,000.  It  is  there- 
fore possible  that  if  the  whole  account  were  reopened  the  proportionate  part  of  the 
Delawares  would  be  found  to  be  less  than  the  amount  which  has  been  awarded  to 
them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  court  does  not  deem  it  proper  to  revise  one  side  of  the 
account  without  revising  the  other,  and  the  number  heretofore  ascertained  as  the 
basis  of  calculation  must  stand.  The  change  asked  for  is  not  the  correction  of  an 
arithmetical  mistake  or  clerical  error,  but  a  change  of  the  basis  upon  which  the 
recovery  rests. 

4.  The  complainants  also  ask  to  have  the  decree  amended  by  inserting  a  recovery 
for  interest  on  the  several  sums  awarded  to  them  running  from  the  time  when  the 
Cherokee  Nation  made  distribution  of  the  several  funds  among  those  who  were 
•< Cherokees  by  blood."  • 

The  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  request  can  not  be  considered  for  the  reason 
previously  given,  viz,  that  it  was  not  made  when  the  case  was  previously  before  the 
court,  and  was  not  included  in  the  decree  which  tlie  Supreme  Court  has  affirmed. 
It  is  a  legal  question  not  free  from  doubt  whether  interest  can  be  recovered  in  this 
case;  whether  the  jurisdictional  act  authorizes  the  court  to  award  damages  in  the 
form  of  interest;  and  it  is  certainly  a  question  which  shonld  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Supreme  Court  if  the  complainants  had  insisted  upon  the  right. 

The  order  of  the  court  is  that  the  motion  of  the  complainants  to  rectify  the  decree 
filed  February  1, 1895,  be  overruled,  and  that  the  following  final  decree  be  entered: 

DECREE. 

This  cause  coming  on  to  be  heard  on  the  petition  of  the  complainant  hereir  for 
further  decree,  and  an  agreed  state  of  facts,  proofs,  and  arguments  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  court  and  duly  considered;  and  it  appearini^  to  the  court  that  doriug 
the  pendency  of  the  original  suit  herein  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  an 
act  entitled  ''An  act  making  appropriations  for  current  and  contingent  expenses  and 
for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  Indian  tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1894,''  approved  March  3, 1893,  duly  provided  for  the  payment  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  the  sum  of  $8,595,736,  the  same  to  be  in  full  consideration  for  all  the  right, 
title,  interest,  and  claims  which  the  said  nation  might  have  in  the  lands  lying  west 
of  96^  west  longitude,  commonly  known  as  the  **  Cherokee  Outlet;"  and  it  further 
appearing  that  of  the  said  sum  of  $8,595,736  the  sum  of  $295,756  was  appropriated 
by  said  act  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  made  immediately  available, 
and  that  the  balance  threof,  to  wit,  $8,300,000,  was  made  payable  in  five  annual 
installments,  the  firf^t  to  be  payable  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1895,  and  all  deferred 
payments  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum,  and  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  money  provided  in  said  act  to  be  paid  for  the  purchase  of  said  Chero 
kee  Outlet  to  pay  the  Delawares  and  Shawuees  their  pro  rata  share  of  said  Outlet 
should  remain  m  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  until  the  status  of  said  Delaware 
and  Shawnee  Indians  should  be  determined  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  before 
which  their  suits  wore  then  pending,  and  also  a  snfficient  amount  to  pay  the  freed- 
men who  are  Cherokee  citizens  as  the  same  shall  be  determined  by  the  courts;  and 
the  said  act  further  providing  that  if  the  legislative  council  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
should  deem  it  more  advantageous  to  their  people  they  might  issue  a  loan  for  the 
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principal  and  interest  of  the  deferred  payments,  pledging  said  amounts  of  interest 
and  principal  to  secure  payment  of  such  debt;  and  it  appearing  to  the  court  that  the 
said  CheroKee  Nation  has  borrowed  from  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York  the 
anm  of  $6,640,000,  and  pledged  as  security  therefor  the  four  payments  as  aforesaid, 
falling  due  after  the 4th  day  of  March,  18^,  and  that  the  payment  falling  due  on  the 
said  4th  day  of  March,  1895,  amounting  to  $1,660,000,  has  been  retained  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  from  which  to  pay  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  freedmen, 
as  hereinbefore  set  forth ;  and  i  t  further  appearing  to  the  court  that  the  said  $6,640,000 
so  borrowed  by  the  said  Cherokee  Nation  has  been  distributed  to  the  Cherokee  citi- 
zens of  Cherokee  blood  to  the  exclusion  of  the  complainants,  the  Delawares; 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  adjudged  and  decreed  that  the  decree  in  this  suit,  entered  the 
22d  May,  1893,  be  extended  and  applied  to  the  fund  above  described  now  retained  by 
and  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States  awaiting  the  event  of  this  and  other  suits 
as  above  recited  and  set  forth;  and  that  the  judgment  heretofore  entered,  together 
with  the  costs  of  the  suit  then  awarded  against  the  Cherokee  Nation,  be  paid  by  the 
respondents^  the  United  States,  out  of  that  fund. 

And  it  is  nirther  adjudged  and  decreed  that,  in  addition  to  the  judgment  heretofore 
entered  in  this  suit  for  $17,011,  and  $1,701.10  costs,  the  complainants,  the  Delaware 
Indians,  be  also  adjudged  and  entitled  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund 
of  $6,640,000  above  referred  to  and  described,  and  that  such  distribution  be  based  on 
the  agreed  census  of  native  and  adopted  citizens  as  heretofore  ascertained  and 
agreed  upon,  to  wit,  26,771  being  taken  as  the  whole  number  of  Cherokee  citizens 
of  all  descriptions,  and  the  said  Delawares  being  taken  as  759  of  said  whole  number; 
and  that  the  fund  so  ascertained,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  $188,254.00  be  paid  by  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Cherokee  Nation  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States  out  of  the  moneys  reserved  by  and  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States,  as 
aforesaid,  to  the  individual  Delawares  per  capita  who  would  have  been  entitled  to 
the  same  if  the  unconstitutional  restrictions  and  discriminations  above  referred 
to  had  not  existed  in  the  distribntion  of  the  said  fnnd  of  $6,640,000  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  complainants  herein. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  that  there  be  allowed  to  the  attorney  and 
solicitor  of  the  complainants,  as  additional  compensation,  6  per  cent  of  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  $188,254 .00  now  adj  ndged  to  the  complainants ;  which  additional  com- 
pensation is  hereby  ordered  to  be  paid  upon  the  adjustment  and  receipt  of  the 
amounts  as  ascertained  and  paid  over  to  or  set  apart  for  the  said  complainants. 

And  it  is  further  ordered  and  decreed  that  whereas  the  respondent,  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  has  interposed  no  defense  to  the  application  of  the  complainants  for  the 
amendment  and  extension  of  the  decree  and  the  recovery  of  the  additional  amount 
now  awarded  to  them,  therefore  that  the  additional  compensation  of  6  per  cent 
hereby  allowed  be  apportioned  to  and  paid  by  the  complainants,  the  Delaware 
Indians,  and  retained  crom  the  moneys  awarded  to  them,  as  above  set  forth,  to  wit, 
the  sum  of  $11,295.24. 

And  it  is  further  ordered  and  decreed  that,  if  the  judgments  hereinbefore  decreed, 
or  either  of  them,  be  not  carried  out  and  satisfied  within  six  months  from  the  time 
a  copy  of  these  decrees  shall  have  been  served  on  and  delivered  to  the  principal  chief 
of  the  Cherokees  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States,  tne  com- 
plainants may  apply  to  the  court  for  such  further  order,  relief,  or  remedy  as  may  be 
meet. 

And  it  is  further  ordered  and  decreed  that,  if  the  judgmefits  hereinbefore  awarded 
in  favor  of  the  complainants  be  satisfied  out  of  the  moneys  in  the  possession  and 
custody  of  the  United  States  belonging  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the  payments  shall 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  complainants  per  capita,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  eleventh  section  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1895. 


[For  former  decree  of  June  12, 1893,  see  annnal  report  for  1894,  p.  617;  for  decree  of  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Kovomber  19, 1894,  see  annual  report  1894.  p.  621.] 

Court  of  Claims. 

[No.  18856.] 

Johnson  Blackfeather,  principal  chief   of  the   Shawnee  Tribe  of  Indians,  r.  The 
Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States. 

DECREE. 

At  a  Court  of  Claims  held  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  21st  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1895,  the  court,  in  pursuance  of  a  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  ordered  the  lollowing  decree  to  be  entered : 

This  cause  coming  on  to  be  heard  upon  the  mandate  of  the  Su{>reme  Court  as  to 
the  petition  filed  herein,  affirming  the  decision  of  this  court  therein  aud  on  the  sup- 
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plemental  petition,  proofs,  and  arguments,  snbmitted  by  the  parties  respectivelj, 
and  tbe  court  haying  heard  the  same  and  considered  the  just  rights  in  law  and 
equity  of  the  Shawnee  Indians,  who  are  settled  and  incorporated  into  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  court  by  the  act  of  Coni^rese 
entitled  ''An  act  to  refer  to  the  Court  of  Claims  certain  claims  of  the  ShAwnee  and 
Delaware  Indians  and  the  freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  for  other  par> 
poses,''  approved  October  1,  1890. 

And  it  appearing  to  the  court  that  under  the  provision  of  article  15  of  the  treaty 
of  July  19, 1866,  made  by  and  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
and  the  agreement  between  the  Cherokees  and  Shawnees,  dated  June  7,  1869, 
approved  by  the  President  June  9, 1869,  the  said  Shawnee  Indians  were  admitted 
into  and  became  a  }>art  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  immu- 
nities and  to  participation  in  the  Cherokee  national  funds  and  common  property  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  Cherokee  citiaens  of  Cherokee  blood. 

It  is  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  so  much  of  the  acts  of  the  Cherokee 
national  council  of  May  18, 1883,  and  of  November  25, 1890,  as  restricts  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  which  were  derived  from  the  public  domain  to  citiaens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  by  blood,  be  held  and  deemed  contrary  to  and  in  derogation  of  the  consiitn- 
tion  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  that  the  said  Cherokee  Nation  or  its  trastees,  the 
United  States,  account  for,  render,  and  pay  to  the  said  Shawnees  out  of  any  funds  of  the 
said  nation  in  its  national  treasury,  or  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States  aa  trustee, 
not  speoitically  appropriated  by  law  to  other  purposes,  or  out  of  funds  that  may  here- 
after come  to  the  posession  of  said  trustees  belonging  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  which  the  Shawnees  would  have  received  if  the 
before-mentioned  unconstitutional  restrictions  in  said  statutes  had  not  existed. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  that  the  claimants  in  this  suit  and  thooe 
whom  they  represent,  being  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Shawnee  blood  or 
parentage,  be  adjudged  and  decreed  to  be  entitled  to  participate  hereafter  in  the 
common  property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  Cherokee  citizens  of  Cherokee  blood  or  parentage  may  be  entitled,  and  that  in  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  and  avails  of  the  public  domain  or  common  property  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  among  the  citizens  thereof  by  distribution  per  capita  at  any 
time  hereafter,  the  defendants,  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  the  defendants,  the  United 
States,  as  trustees  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  be  perpetually  enjoined  and  forever  here- 
after prohibited  from  making  any  discrimination  between  the  Cherokee  citizena  of 
Cherokee  blood  or  parentage  and  Cherokee  citizens  of  Shawnee  blood  or  parentage, 
to  the  injury  or  prejudice  of  the  latter. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  as  to  the  participation  of  the  Shawnees  in 
the  two  funds  referred  to  in  the  two  statutes  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  hereinbefore 
declared  unconstitutional,  which  sums  amount  in  aggregate  to  $593,625,  that  each 
distribution  shall  be  based  on  the  agreement  and  stipulation  made  by  and  between 
the  said  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  said  Shawnees,  and  approved  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  to  wit,  737  Shawnee  persons,  and  that  the  fund  so  ascer- 
tained, to  wit,  the  sum,  $21,852.05,  be  paid  by  the  treasury  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States  to  the  individnal  Shawnees, 
per  capita  (according  to  the  above  numbers  of  737  Shawnee  persons),  whe  would 
nave  been  entitled  to  the  same  if  the  unconstitutional  restrictions  and  discrimina- 
tions in  said  statutes  had  not  existed. 

And  it  is  f^irther  orde^d,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  Charles  Erownell,  the  attorney  and  counsel  of  the  Shawnee  tribe,  or  his  heirs, 
administrators,  and  executors,  or  assigns  in  this  case,  shallbe  10  per  centum  on  the 
amount  that  the  said  complainants  shall  receive  under  this  decree,  as  aforesaid, 
which  compensation  is  hereby  ordered  to  be  paid  upon  the  adjustment  and  receipt 
of  the  amounts  as  ascertained  and  paid  over  or  set  apart  to  said  Shawnees,  to  wit, 
10  per  centum  on  $21,852.05,  being  $2,185.20,  which  shtdl  be  retained  from  said  judg- 
ment and  paid  to  said  Brownell  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  respondent,  the  Chero- 
kee Nation,  pay  all  the  costs  of  this  suit,  and  that  there  be  paiif  to  the  said  Charles 
Brownell,  in  addition  to  the  said  compensation  for  attorney *8  fees,  out  of  the  moneys 
as  herein  directed  in  this  decree  an  additional  sum  of  $300,  to  reimburse  him  for 
money  paid  by  him  for  the  costs  of  these  suits;  and  to  said  Johnson  Blackfeather, 
principal  chief,  the  sum  of  $2,000  for  his  expenses,  services,  and  time  necessarily  8i>ent 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  same. 

And  it  appearing  to  the  court  that  during  the  pendency  of  the  original  suit  herein 
through  a  supplemental  petition  herein  filed  January  12,  1895,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  by  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  making  appropriations  for  current  and 
contingent  expenses  and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  Indian  tribes  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894,"  approved  March  3, 1893,  duly  provided  for  the  jwy- 
ment  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  the  sum  of  $8,595,736,  the  same  being^  in  foil  consid- 
eration for  all  the  right,  title,  interest,  and  claim  which  the  said  nation  might  have 
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fai  the  lands  lying  west  of  96^  west  longitnde,  commonly  known  as  the  ''Cherokee 
Ontlet;"  and  it  rarther  appearing  that  of  the  said  sum  of  $8,595,736  the  sum  of 
$295,756  was  appropriated  by  said  act  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
made  immediately  available,  and  that  the  balance  thereof,  to  wit,  $8,300,000  was 
made  payable  in  five  annual  installments,  the  first  to  be  payable  on  the  4th  day  of 
March,  18^,  and  all  deferred  payments  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  money  provided  in  said  act  to  be  paid  for 
the  purchase  of  said  Cherokee  Outlet,  to  pay  the  Delawares  and  the  Shawnees  their 
pro  rata  share  of  said  Outlet,  should  remain  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
until  the  status  of  said  Delawares  and  Shawnee  Indians  should  be  determined  by 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  before  which  their  suits  were  then  pending,  and  also 
a  snfflicient  amount  to  pay  the  freedmen  who  are  Cherokee  citizens,  as  the  same  shall 
be  determined  by  the  courts;  and  the  said  act  further  providing  that  if  the  legisla- 
tive council  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  should  deem  it  more  advantageous  to  their  peo- 
ple, they  mieht  issue  a  loan  for  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  deferred  payments, 
pledging  said  amounts  of  interest  and  principal  to  secure  payment  of  such  debt. 

And  it  appearing  to  the  court  that  the  said  Cherokee  Nation  has  borrowed  from 
the  Union  \nru8t  Company  of  New  York  the  sum  of  $6,640,000  and  pledged  as  secu- 
rity therefor  the  four  payments  as  aforesaid  falling  due  after  the  4th  day  of  March, 
1886,  and  that  the  payment  falling  due  on  the  said  4th  day  of  March,  1895,  amounting 
to  $1,660,000,  has  been  retained  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  from  which  to 
pay  the  Shawnees,  Delawares,  and  freedmen  as  hereinbefore  set  forth :  and  it  appear- 
ing to  the  court  that  the  said  $6,640,000,  so  borrowed  by  the  said  Cnerokee  Nation, 
has  been  distributed  to  the  Cherokee  citizens  of  Cherokee  blood  to  the  exclusion  of 
oomplainantSy  the  Shawnees ;  and  it  also  appearing  to  the  court  that  the  fund  now 
available  for  the  payment  of  the  demands  of  the  claimants,  the  Delawares  and  the 
freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  is  the  said  sum  of  $1,660,000;  and  it  also  further 
appearing  to  the  court  that  said  sum  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  to  the  several  parties  in 
interest  the  full  amount  due  them  to  make  them  ''equal  in  every  respect ^'  to  the 
Native  Cherokee,  namely,  $265.70  per  capita,  or  a  total  sum  of  $195,820.90,  as  asked 
for  in  the  said  supplemental  petition,  hied  January  12,  1895. 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  hereby  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  by  the  court  that  there 
is  due  and  payable  to  the  claimants  out  of  said  fund  now  available  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  as  aforesaid,  on  said  supplemental  petition,  the  further  sum  of 
$226.69  per  capita,  or  a  total  sum  on  said  supplemental  petition  of  $167,070.53. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  by  the  court  that  whereas  the  defendant, 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  has  interposed  no  defense  to  the  claimant's  supplemental  peti- 
tion, filed  January  12, 1895,  for  the  recovery  of  the  additional  amount  due  the  Shaw- 
nees out  of  the  moneys  received  by  the  said  defendant  from  the  United  States  on  the 
Cherokee  Outlet,  and  which  the  Cherokee  Nation  distributed  as  aforesaid  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  complainants,  the  Shawnees,  a  compensation  of  6  per  cent  is  hereby 
allowed  to  Charles  Brownell,  claimant's  attorney  of  record  herein,  as  his  fees  earned 
in  the  suit  embraced  in  said  supplemental  petition,  which  on  the  sum  available 
amonnts  to  $10,024.23,  and  which  is  to  be  retained  from  the  money  awarded  to  the 
claimants  on  said  supplemental  petition  and  paid  to  said  attorney  of  record  herein 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  by  the  court  that  the  amount  herein 
allowed  Johnson  Blackfeatner,  principal  chief,  shall  be  reserved  from  the  judgment 
herein  awarded  the  claimants  and  paid  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  that  the  decree  in  this  suit,  entered  the 
12th  day  of  June,  1893,  be  extended  and  applied  to  the  fund  above  described,  now 
retained  by  and  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States  awaiting  the  event  of  this  and 
other  suits  as  above  recited  and  set  forth ;  and  that  the  judgment  on  the  original 
amended  petition,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  $21,852.05,  and  the  sum  of  $167,070.53  entered 
on  the  supplemental  petition  added,  making  a  sum  total  of  $188,922.55,  together 
with  the  amount  of  $2,300  additional  for  costs  of  the  suits  now  awarded  asainst  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  a  grand  total  of  $191,222.58,  be  paid  by  the  respondents,  tne  United 
States,  out  of  that  fund,  and  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  2, 1895. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  by  the  court  that  the  complainants,  the 
Shawnee  Indians,  be  also  entitled  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund  of 
$6,640,000  above  referred  to  and  described,  and  that  said  distribution  be  based  on  the 
agreement  made  and  entered  into  by  and  between  the  parties  herein  and  approved 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  allowing  the  said  complainants,  the 
Snawnees,  737  persons. 

And  that  the  said  fund  so  ascertained,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  $191,222.58  (less  attorney's 
fees  and  Blackfeather's  expenses  herein  found),  together  with  the  costs  of  suit,  less 
Brownell's  expenses  herein,  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States  out  of  the  moneys  reserved  by  and  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States  as  afore- 
said to  the  individual  Shawnees,  per  capita,  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  the 
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same  if  the  nncoDRtitntional  restrictions  and  discTiminations  above  referred  to  had 
not  existed  in  the  distribution  of  the  said  fund  of  $6,640,000  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
complainants,  the  Sbawnees  herein. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  if  the  judgments  hereinbe- 
fore decreed,  or  either  of  them,  be  not  carried  out  and  satisfied  within  six  months 
from  the  time  a  copy  of  these  decrees  shall  have  been  served  on  and  delivered  to  the 
principal  chief  of  the  Cherokees  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States,  the  complainants,  the  Shawnees,  may  apply  to  this  court  for  such  further 
order,  relief,  or  remedy  as  mav  be  meet,  and  that  if*  any  further  proceeding  be  had 
under  this  decree  the  rights  of  the  attorneys  aud  counsel  for  the  claimants  to  further 
costs  aud  allowances  be  reserved,  to  be  hereafter  determined  and  fixed  by  the  court, 
and  the  court  reserves  the  right  to  make  all  such  further  orders  in  and  hereof,  and 
grant  such  further  relief  on  application  or  otherwise,  as  may  seem  meet. 
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Cbap.  60.  An  Act  authorizinff  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  correct  errors     Jannary  2«, 
where  doable  allotrnente  of  land  have  erroneously  been  made  to  an  Indian,  to  correct  1895. 
errors  in  patents,  and  for  other  purposes.  .  ~  28Stat8.,p.«41. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United    ^  . .,   , 
States  of  America  tn  Congress  assembled^  That  in  all  cases  where  it  shall    1.°'*"*'  J*"""* 
appear  that  a  double  allotment  of  land  has  heretofore  been,  or  shall  ^^^^^^^J*^ J; 
hereafter  be,  wrongfully  or  ei^roneously  made  by  the  Secre«;ary  of  the  ©nts  to  Indums 
Interior  to  any  Indian  bv  an  assumed  name  or  otherwise,  or  where  a  to  be  corrected, 
mistake  has  been  or  shall  be  made  in  the  description  of  the  land  in- 
serted in  any  patent,  said  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed, 
during  the  time  that  the  United  States  may  hold  the  title  to  the  land 
in  trust  for  any  such  Indian  and  for  which  a  conditional  patent  may 
have  been  issued,  to  rectify  and  correct  such  mistake  and  cancel  any 
patent   which  may  have  been   erroneously  and   wrongfully  issued, 
whenever  in  his  opinion  the  same  onghtto  be  canceled  for  error  in  the 
issue  thereof,  or  for  the  best  iuterests  of  the  Indian,  and,  if  possession 
of  the  original  patent  can  n*ot  be  obtained,  such  cancellation  shall  be 
effective  if  made  upon  the  records  of  the  General  Land  Office;  and  no 
proclamation  shall  be  necessary  to  open  the  lands  so  allotted  to  settle- 
ment. 

Approved,  January  26,  1895 


Chap.  81.  An  Act  granting  right  of  way  to  the  Forest  City  and  Sionx  City  Rail-     February  12, 
road  Coni)>ai)y  through  thfi  bionx  Indian  Keservation.  1895.       

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  right  of  way  is  hereby    Forest  City 
nanted,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  to  the  Forest  City  and  Sioux  City  and  Sioux  City 
Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  duly  organized  under  the  general  J^5J  "j? J **  ^t°d 
incorporation  Jaws  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  its  successors  or  assigns,  Hgh  t  of*w  ay, 
for  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  its  railroad  through  Sioux  Indian 
the  lands  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Sioux  Indians  and  commonly  Reservation,  8. 
known  as  the  Sioux  Indian  Reservation,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the    Location 
west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  in  Dewey  County,  South  Dakota, 
opposite  Forest  City,  Potter  County,  South  Dakota,  running  thence 
by  the  most  practicable  route  in  a  southwesterly  course  between  the 
Cheyenne  and  Moreau  rivers  to  the  city  of  Deadwood  or  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota:  Provided^  That  no  part  of  the  lands  herein  granted    Proviso. 
shall  be  used  except  in  such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  as  are    Reversion,  etc. 
necessary  for  the  constniction  and  convenient  operation  of  said  rail- 
road line,  and  when  any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  used  by  said 
railway  company  such  portion  shall  revert  to  the  tribe  of  Indians  from 
which  the  same  shall  be  taken. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  right  of  way  hereby  granted  to  said  company  shall     width,  etc. 
be  fifty  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  saia  railroad 
as  aforesaid ;  and  said  company  shall  also  have  the  right  to  take  from 
said  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road  material,  stone,  earth,  and 
timber  necessary  for  the  construction  of  said  railroad;  also  ground 
adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for  station  buildings,  depots,  machine    sutions,etc. 
shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water  stations,  not  to  exceed  in 
amount  two  hundred  feet  in  width  and  three  thousand  feet  in  lengjth 
for  each  station,  to  the  extent  of  one  station  for  each  ten  miles  of  its 
road.    That  whenever  said  right  of  way  is  on  land  opened  for  settle-    Use  of  public 
ment  and  belonging^  to  the  Government  said  company  shall  be  granted  lands. 
said  right  of  way,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
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yoL]8,p.482.  March  third,  eighteen  hnndred  and  seventy-five,  entitled  *'An  set 
granting  to  railroads  the  right  of  way  through  the  puhlio  luids  of 
the  United  States/'  except  that  said  right  of  way  shall  be  granted  to 
the  extent  hereinbefore  provided. 

DamagM,  etc.,     SEC.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
to  Indians.  fix  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  the  In(uans  for  such  right 

of  way,  and  provide  the  time  and  manner  for  the  payment  thereof^ 
and  also  to  ascertain  and  iix  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  made 
individual  members  of  the  tribe  for  damages  sustained  by  them  by 
reason  of  the  construction  of  said  road ;  but  no  right  of  anjjr  Kind  shall 
vest  in  said  railway  company  in  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way 

Consent,   ot«.,  herein  provided  for  until  the  consent  of  such  Indians  as  are  entitled 
of  Indians.  to  such  compensation  shall  be  obtained  thereto  in  such  manner  as  the 

President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  and  until  plats  thereof, 
made  upon  actual  survey  for  the  definite  location  of  snoh  railroad,  and 
including  the  points  for  station  buildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side 
tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water  stations,  shall  be  filed  with  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  until  the  compensation  aforesaid 

Surveys,  etc.  has  been  fixed  and  paid ;  and  the  surveys,  construction,  and  operation 
of  such  railroad  shall  be  conducted  with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of 
the  Indians  and  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make  to  carry  out  this  provision. 

Assignment,     Sec.  4.  That  said  company  shall  not  assign  or  transfer  or  mortise 
etc.  this  right  of  way  for  any  purpose  whatever  until  said  road  shaU  be 

Provisos.  completed :  Provided f  That  the  company  may  mortgage  said  franchise, 

Mortgage.        together  with  the  rolling  stock,  for  money  to  construct  and  complete 

Construction,  said  road :  And  provided  further,  That  the  rie^ht  granted  herein  shall  be 
lost  and  forfeited  by  said  company  unless  the  road  is  constructed  and 
in  running  order  within  three  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Amendment,     gpc.  5,  That  Congress  shall  have  at  all  times  power  to  alter,  amend, 
®**'-  or  repeal  this  act  and  revoke  all  rights  hereunder. 

Approved,  February  12, 1895. 


F ebrn  ar  y  18,  Chap.  95  An  Act  granting  to  the  Gila  Valley,  Globe  and  Northern  RaSlwar  Oob- 
1805.  pany  a  right  of  way  through  the  San  Carlos  Indian  Reservation  in  the  Territory  of 

"~28Stat«.,i>.e65.  Arizona. 

Gila  Y alley,  Beit  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepreeentaiivee  of  the  United 
Globe  and  North  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  is  hereby  granted  to 
CompMiy  gran^  *^®  ^*^*  Valley,  Globe  and  Northon  Railway  Company,  a  corporation 
ed  right  ofway,  organized  aud  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 
San  Carlos  In-  and  to  its  assigns,  the  right  of  way  for  the  extension  01  its  railroad 
ii^^  ^®f  ®''^**  and  for  a  telegraph  and  telephone  line  through  the  San  Carlos  Indian 
Uow,  Ariz.  Reservation  in  said  Territory,  entering  the  reservation  on  the  south 

Location.  gj^©  of  the  Gila  River  about  seven  miles  below  Fort  Thomas,  continu- 

ing down  said  Gila  River  in  a  generally  northwesterly  direction,  cross- 
ing the  same  at  or  near  tho  San  Carlos  Indian  Agency ;  thence  running 
up  or  near  the  San  Carlos  River  in  a  generally  northerly  direction  to  or 
near  Aliso  Creek ;  thence  along  or  near  Aliso  Creek  in  a  generally  west- 
erly or  northwesterly  direction  to  the  town  of  Globe,  in  Gila  County, 
Arizona,  by  such  route  as  shall  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  company. 
Width,  etc.  Such  right  of  way  shall  be  fifty  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  cen- 
tral line  of  said  railroad,  and  said  company  shall  also  have  the  right 
to  take  from  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road  material,  stone, 
and  earth  necessary  for  the  construction  of  said  railroad ;  also  grounds 
Stations,  etc.  adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for  station  buildings,  depots,  machine 
shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  nnd  water  stations  not  to  exceed  in 
amount  two  hundred  feet  in  width  and  three  thousand  feet  in  length 
for  each  station,  and  to  an  exten^  not  exceeding  one  station  for  each 
ProvitoM.  ten  miles  of  road  within  the  limits  of  said  reservation:  Provided^ 

That  no  part  of  such  lands  herein  granted  shall  be  used  except  in 
Reversion,  etc.  guch  manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  as  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction aud  convenient  operation  of  said  railroad  line,  and  when 
any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  used  such  portion  shadl  revert  to 
the  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  from  which  the  same  shall  be  taken: 
Provided  further.  That  no  right  of  anj  kind  shall  vest  in  said  railway 
Consent  of  company  in  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way  herein  provided  for 
Indians  until  the  conseut  of  such  Indians  as  are  entitled  to  such  compensa- 

tion shall  be  obtained  thereto  in  such  manner  as  the  Preeident  of  the 
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United  States  shall  direct,  and  nntil  plats  thereof,  made  npon  aetnal 
snrvey,  for  the  definite  location  of  said  railway,  and  inclnding  the 
points  for  station  huildings,  depots,  machiDe  shops,  side  tracks, 
tnm-ovts,  and  water  stations,  shall  he  filed  with  and  approved  hy 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  nntil  the  compensation  provided 
for  has  heen  fixed  and  paid :  And  propided  further ^  That  when  any 
pnblio  road  or  highway  is  interfered  with  by  said  railway  said  com- 
pany shall  repair  the  same  or  construct  a  new  road  where  snch 
interference  mav  occur  in  such  manner  as  not  to  oostrnct  the  public 
use  of  snch  road  or  highway. 

Sbc.  2.  That  before  said  railroad  shall  be  constructed  through  any 
land,  claim,  or  improvements  held  by  individual  occupants  according 
to  any  treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States  compensation  shall  be  made 
snch  occupant  or  claimant  for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done 
by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railroad.  In  case  of  failure  to 
make  satisfactory  settlement  with  any  such  claimant  the  United  States 
district  court  at  Arizona  shall  have  jurisdiction,  upon  petition  of  either 
party,  to  determine  such  just  compensation  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  Arizona  provided  for  determining  the  damage  when  property  is 
taken  for  railroad  purposes;  and  the  amount  of  damages  resulting  to 
the  tribe  or  tribes  of  Indians  pertaining  to  said  reservation  in  their 
tribal  capacity,  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railroad  through 
snch  lanns  of  the  reservation  as  are  not  occupied  in  severalty,  shall  be 
aacertained  and  determined  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  direct,  and  be  subject  to  his  final  approval :  Providedf 
howerer^  That  said  railroad  company  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  a  bond,  in  such  amount  and  with  such  sureties  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  approve,  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  just  compensation 
for  said  right  of  way  to  said  individual  occupants  and  to  said  tribe  or 
tribes,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  said  company  may  thereupon  pro- 
ceed to  construct  and  operate  its  railroad  across  said  Vcservat ion. 

Sec.  3.  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps  showing  the  route  of 
its  line  through  said  reservation,  and  including  the  grounds  for  sta- 
tion buildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water 
stations,  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before 
constructing  any  portion  of  said  railroad. 

Skc.  4.  That  said  company  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  upon  said 
reservation  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  and  locating  its  line  of  rail- 
road :  Providedf  That  said  railroad  shall  be  located  and  constructed 
with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  under  snch  rules  and 
regnlations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe. 

OEC.  5.  That  the  right  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  by  said  com- 
pany unless  the  road  shall  be  constructed  through  the  said  reservation 
"Within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  That  Congress  shall  have  at  all  times  power  to  alter,  amend, 
or  repeal  this  Act  and  revoke  all  rights  hereunder. 

Approved,  February  18, 1895. 
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Crap.  113.  An  Aetto  disprove  tlio  tn»aty  liprotofope  made  with  the  Sonthern     Febraarv20 
Ute  Indians  to  bo  removed  to  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  providing  for  Bettllng  them  i895  ' 

down  in  Beveralty  where  they  may  so  elect  aud  are  qnaUfied,  and  to  settle  all  those        ' . 

not  electing  to  take  lands  in  severalty  on  the  west  forty  miles  of  present  reservation     28  Stats,  p.  677. 
and  in  "ponionn  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  pnrposes,  and  to  carry  out  the  pro-  *' 

▼islons  of  the  treaty  with  said  Indians  Jane  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eignty. 

Be  it  enaeted  hy  ike  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assemhledf  That  the  agreement  made  by    Southern  Ute 
J.  Montgomery  Smith,  Thomas  S.  Childs,  and  R.  B.  Wearer,  commis-  Indians,  Colo. 
doners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  with  the  Southern  Ute  erait?  to  etc!'*'''* 
Indians  of  Colorado,  bearing  date  November  thirteenth,  eighteen  bun-    Vol.  25,'  p.  133. 
dred  and  eighl^-eight,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  annulled,  and  the 
treaty  made  with  said  Indians  June  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
,  eighty,  be  carried  out  as  herein  provided,  and  as  further  provided  by 
general  law  for  settling  Indians  in  severalty. 

Sbc.  2.  That  within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  allotment  of  land,  in  severalty,  to 
be  made  to  such  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  as  may  elect    Po*t,  p.  894, 
and  be  considered  by  him  qualitied  to  take  the  same  out  of  the  agri- 


Vol.  21,  p.  190. 
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VoL21,p.l99. 


Proviso. 
Tribal  rightfl. 
Reservatioii  for 


Agency. 
SarpliiA  landfl 


cnltnral  lands  embraced  in  their  present  reservation  in  Colorado,  sneh 
allotments  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  approved  Jnne  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundreil  and  eighty,  enti- 
tled ^'An  Act  to  accept  and  ratify  the  agreement  submitted  by  the  con- 
federated bands  of  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  for  the  sale  of  their  reser- 
vation in  said  State,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  to  make  the  necessary 
appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  same/'  and  the  amendments 
thereto,  as  far  as  applicable  hereto,  and  the  treaties  heretofore  made 
with  said  Indians :  Provided,  That  Indians  taking  allotments  as  herein 
provided  shall  retain  their  interest  in  all  tribal  property. 
r     Sec.  3.  That  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  and  occapancy  of  such 

Indians  not  tak-  of  said  Indians  as  may  not  elect  or  be  deemed  qualified  to  take  allot- 

Ing  aUotanentfl.  ments  of  land  in  severalty,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  there 
shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  set  apart  and  reserved  all  that  portion  of  their 
present  reservation  lying  west  of  the  range  line  between  ranges 
thirteen  and  fourteen  west  of  the  New  Mexico  principal  meridian,  and 
also  all  of  townships  thirty-one  and  thirty-two  of  ranges  fourteen, 
fifteen,  and  sixteen  west  of  the  New  Mexico  principal  meridian  and 
lying  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  subject,  however,  to  the  right 
of  the  Government  to  erect  and  maintain  agency  buildings  thereon 
and  to  grant  rights  of  way  through  the  same  for  railroads,  irrigation 
ditches,  highways,  and  other  necessary  purposes;  and  the  Govern- 
ment shall  maintain  an  agency,  at  some  suitable  place  on  said  lands 
so  reserved. 
_„.^ Sec.  4.  That  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  paasage  of 

open'^to  eettie-  this  Act  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  issue  his  proclama- 

*"®°*"  tion  declaring  the  lauds  embraced  within  the  present  reservation  of 

said  Indians  except  such  portions  as  may  have  been  allotted  or 
reserved  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sections  of  this  Act^ 
open  to  occupancy  and  settlement,  and  thereupon  said  lands  shall  be 
and  become  a  part  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  entry  under  the  desert,  homestead,  and  town-site 
laws  and  the  laws  governing  the  disposal  of  coal,  mineral,  stone,  and 
timber  lands;  but  no  homestead  settler  shall  receive  a  title  to  any 
portion  of  such  lands  at  less  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-tive  cents 
X>er  acre,  and  shall  be  required  to  make  a  cash  payment  of  fifty  cents 
Provisot.  P^^ ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  time  filing  is  made  upon  any  of  said  lands:  Proruird, 

Appraisal.etc.  That  before  said  lands  Khali  be  open  to  public  settlement  the  Secre- 

ofimprovenienu.  tary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  the  improvements  belonging  to  the 
Indians  on  the  lands  now  occupied  by  them  to  be  appraised  and  sold 
at  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  except  improvements  on  lands 
allotted  to  the  Indians  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
No  sale  of  such  improvements  shall  be  made  for  less  than  the 
appraised  value,  and  the  several  jmrchasers  of  said  improvements 
shall,  for  thirty  days  after  the  isBuauce  of  the  President's  proclama- 
tion, have  the  preference  right  of  entry  of  the  lands  upon  which  the 
improvements  purchased  by  him  are  situated :  Provided  further^  That 
the  said  purchase  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres:  Jnd 
jyroHded  further y  That  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  improvements 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Indians  owniufj  the  same. 
Sec.  5.  That  out  of  the  moneys  tirst  realized  from  the  sale  of  said 

coipta  from  saleA.  lands  so  opened  up  to  public  settlement  there  shall  bo  paid  to  said 
Indians  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  as  follows:  Five  thousand 
dollars  annually  for  ten  years,  and,  when  paid,  the  money  to  be 
equally  divided  among  all  of  said  Indians  per  capita,  irrespective  of 
ago  or  sex;  also  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  saidproceeda 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  shall  invest  the 
same  in  sheep  and  divide  the  said  sheep  among  the  said  Indians  per 
capita  equally,  irrespective  of  ace  or  sex ;  also  to  Ignacio,  head  chief; 
to  Buckskin  Charlie,  as  chief  the  Moaches,  and  Mariano,  as  chief  of 
the  Weeminuches,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  each;  also  to 
Tapucke  and  Tabewatch,  as  chiefs  of  the  Capotes,  the  sum  of  two 
Balance  to  be  l^undred  and  fifty  dollars  each;  that  the  balance  of  the  money  real - 

held  in  trust.  Ized  from  the  sale  of  lands,  after  deducting  expenses  of  sale  and  sur- 
vey, shall  be  held  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Tnitcd  States  in  trjist  for 
the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  said  Southern  Vie  Indians.  That  nothing 
herein  provided  shall  in  any  manner  be  construed  to  change  or  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  said  Indians  under  any  other  exisiting  treaty 
regarding  any  annuities  or  trust  funds  or  the  interest  thereon. 


Maximnm. 
Procpede. 


Disposal  of  re- 


Per  capita. 
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Skc.  6.  That  the  foregoing  provisious  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect    Consent  of  In- 
only  upon  the  acceptance  thereof  and  consent  thereto  by  a  majority  ^l*""- 
of  all  the  male  adult  Indians  now  located  or  residing  upon  the  reser- 
vation,  which  acceptance  shall  be  at  once  obtained  under  such  rega- 
lationa  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

Approved,  February  20, 1895. 


Chap.  114.  An  Act  For  the  relief  of  certain  Winnebago  Indians  in  Minnesota.         February  20, 

im_ 

Whereas  by  the  fourth  section  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the    ogstata      6TO 
removal  of  the  Winnebago  Indians,  and  for  the  sale  of  their  reserva-    Preambled 
tion  in  Minnesota  for  their  benefit,"  approved  February  twenty-flrst, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Secre-    VoL  12,  p.  659. 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  allot  to  said  Indians  in  severalty  "lands  which 
they  may  respectively  cultivate  and  improve,  not  exceeding  eighty 
acres  to  each  head  of  a  family  other  than  to  the  chiefs  to  whom  larger 
allotments  maybe  made,  which  lands,  when  so  allotted,  shall  be  vested 
in  said  Indian  and  his  heirs,  without  the  right  of  alienation,  and  shall 
be  evidenced  by  patent;"  and 

Whereas,  by  tne  ninth  section  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  YoLl6,p.3fl. 
approved  July  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  was  "directed  to  cause  to  be  investigated  and  to  deter- 
mine the  claims  of  certain  Indians  of  the  Winnebago  tribe  now  law- 
fully residing  in  the  Stat«  of  Minnesota;  to  issue  patents,  without  the 
right  of  alienation,  to  tiiose  of  them  whom  he  shall  find  to  be  entitled 
thereto  for  the  lands  heretofore  allotted  to  them  in  severalty,"  and  so 
forth;  and 

Whereas  by  the  Indian  appropriation  Act  approved  May  twenty-  VoL  17,  p.  186. 
ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  it  was  declared  to  be  the 
intention  and  meaning  of  said  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  the  Act  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  "to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cause  to  be  patented  to  each  and  every  Winnebago 
Indian  lawfully  resident  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  at  the  date  of  this 
Act,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  said  two  sections,  an  allot- 
ment of  land,"  and  so  forth ;  and 

Whereas  such  a  restriction  for  all  time,  without  the  right  of  aliena- 
tion, by  anyone,  under  any  circumstances,  is  an  entailment  upon  the 
land,  which  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  desirable:  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jiepresentatives  of  the  Untied    Winnebago  In- 
8tate9  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  fourth  and  ninth  dions,  Minn, 
sections  of  the  Acts  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -three  and  eighteen  aiicu'unds 
hundred  and  seventy,  respectively,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  lands 
of  the  Winnebago  Indians  in  Minnesota,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
modified  so  as  to  permit  the  alienation  and  conveyance  of  said  landjs, 
with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Approved,  February  20,  1895. 


Chap.  145.  An  Act  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  additional  Judges  of  the     March  1, 1895. 

United  States  court  m  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes.  „  ^.   . irr 

M  otats.,  p.  two. 

Be  it  enoAiied  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United    ^  , .«, 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  territory  known  as^^J^     °  ' 

the  Indian  Territory,  now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States    Three  iudicial 
court  in  said  Territory,  is  hereby  divided  into  three  judicial  districts,  distrlcu  created. 
to  be  known  as  the  northern,  central,  and  southern  districts,  and  at    ■^*^'»  P*®^- 
least  two  terms  of  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  shall 
be  held  each  year  at  each  place  of  holding  court  in  each  district  at  such 
regular  times  as  the  judge  for  such  district  shall  fix  and  determine. 

The  northern  district  shall  consist  of  all  the  Creek  country,  all  of    Northern   die- 
the  Seminole  country,  all  of  the  Cherokee  country,  all  of  the  country  ^"ct. 
occupied  by  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  Quapaw  Indian  Agency,  and  the 
town  site  of  the  Miami  Townsite  Company,  and  the  places  of  holding 
courts  in  said  district  shall  be  at  Vinita,  Miami,  Tahlequah,  and 
Muscogeo. 
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Ceotral  d  i  s  •  The  central  distiict  shall  consist  of  all  the  Choctaw  country,  and  the 
trict.  places  of  holding  oonrts  in  said  district  shall  be  at  South  McAleeter, 

Atoka,  Antlers,  and  Cameron. 

Southern  dis*  The  southern  district  shall  consist  of  all  the  Chickasaw  country, 
trlet.  and  the  places  of  holding  courts  in  said  district  shall  be  at  Ardm<»«y 

Purcell,  Pauls  Valley,  Ryan,  and  Chickasha. 

Two  additional  Sec.  2.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
judges.  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  two  additional  judges  of  the 

United  States  court  in  said  Indian  Teritory,  who  shall  hold  their 
respective  offices  for  the  term  of  four  years  from  the  date  of  their 
apiK>intment,  unless  sooner  removed  as  provided  by  law,  one  of  whom 
snail  be  the  judge  of  the  northern  district  and  the  other  shall  be  the 
judge  of  the  souUiem  district ;  and  the  jud^  of  the  United  States 
court  now  in  office  shall,  from  and  after  said  appointments,  be  the 
judge  of  the  central  district,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  for 
which  he  was  appointed,  and  during  the  period  of  their  service  said 
judges  shall  reside  in  the  judicial  districts  for  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed; and  said  judges  of  the  northern  and  southern  districts 
shall  each  take  the  oath  of  office  required  by  law  to  be  taken  by  the 
j  ndges  of  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States.    The  j  ndge  for  each 

Salaries,  etc.  district  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  i>er  annum,  and 
allowed  his  necessary  expenses  when  holding  court  away  from  home, 
the  same  to  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  of  tne  United  St/ktea  in  like 
manner  as  the  salaries  and  allowances  of  the  judges  of  the  United 
States  district  courts.  If  the  appointment  of  said  judges,  or  any  of 
them,  shall  not  be  made  during  the  present  session,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  empowered  to  make  sneh 
i^pointment  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions 
which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session. 

Powers  of  The  judges  shall  have,  within  the  judicial  districts  for  which  they 
fudges.  are  appointed,  all  such  authority,  both  in  term  time  and  vaoation,  as 

to  all  matters  and  causes,  both  criminal  and  civil,  pending  or  tiiat  may 
be  brought  in  said  districts,  and  shall  have  the  same  superintending 
control  over  commissioners'  courts  therein,  and  the  same  authority  in 
the  judicial  districts,  to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus  and  prohibition, 
injunction,  mandamus,  certiorari,  and  other  remedial  and  final  process 
as  is  now  by  law  vested  in  the  judge  of  the  United  States  court  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  or  in  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United 

Service  In  States.  The  judge  of  each  district  is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
other  districts.  ]^id  court  in  any  other  district  for  the  trial  of  an^  case  which  the 
jud^e  of  said  other  district  is  disqualified  from  trying,  and  the  dia- 
quaiifications  under  this  Act  shall  be  the  same  as  are  provided  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  disqualify  the  circuit  judjres  of  that 
State,  except  that  no  judge  shall  be  disqualified  by  the  filing  of  an 
affidavit  of  his  prejudice.  And  whenever  on  account  of  sickneea,  or 
for  any  other  reason,  the  judge  of  any  district  is  unable  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  office,  either  of  the  other  judges  may  act  in  hui  stead, 
in  term  time  or  in  vacation. 

Temporar.y      Until  the  appointment  and  qualification  of  said  judges  of  the  north- 

authority  of  em  and   southern    districts,  respectively,  the  judge  of  the  United 

present  judge.     States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  shall  continue  to  perform  all  the 

duties  and  exercise  all  the  authority  that  is  now,  or  hereafter  may  be, 

conferred  upon  him  as  such  judge. 

Attorneys  vnd     There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  an  attorney  and  marshal 

marshals.  for  said  court  in  each  of  said  districts,  who  shall  continue  in  office  for 

four  years,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  duly  appointed  and 

qualified,  and  they  shall  discharge  the  like  duties  as  other  United 

States  attorneys  and  marshals.    Each  of  said  marshals  shall  appoint 

Deputy  mar- OJ^®  or  more  deputies,  who  shall  have  the  same  powers,  perform  the 
shals.  like  duties,  and  be  removable  in  like  manner  as  other  deputy  United 

States  marshals;  and  said  marshals  shall  give  bond,  with  two  or  more 
sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  judge  for  said  district,  in  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  as  by  law  required  in  regard  to  l^e 
bonds  of  other  United  States  marshals.    The  United  States  attorney 

Present  offi-  ^^^  *^®  Indian  Territory  shall  be  the  distric  attorney  for  the  northern 
ciais.  district  as  herein  created,  and  the  marshal  in  the  Indian  Territoiy 

shall  be  the  marshal  for  said  central  district  after  this  Act  goes  into 
effect. 

Salaries  etc  Kach  of  the  district  attorneys  in  said  Territory  shall  receive  a  salarv 
'      '    of  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum;  and  each  of  the  marshals  shall 
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reoMTe  %  salary  of  fonr  thonsand  dollars  per  annum ;  and  each  of  his 
^piities^  not  exceeding  four  in  number;  unless  a  greater  n amber  be 
specially  authorized  by  order  of  the  district  judge,  entered  of  record, 
uaU  receive  a  salary  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  per  annnm . 
ami  hia  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  of  travel  and  subsistence 
while  on  duty,  to  be  approved  by  the  judge  for  the  district  for  which 
he  is  appointed:  Frotided,  That,  in  case  of  emergency,  either  of  said    ?J5^*^- , , 
ludgee  may  authorize  the  appointment  of  as  many  deputy  marshals  as  ^^  iJarehSa  ^'^ 
he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the  suppression     ^ 
ci  crime,  and  such  deputies  shall  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay  and 
expenses  of  travel  for  the  time  they  may  serve  as  regular  deputy  mar- 
shals: And  provided  further ^  That  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United    ^^31^^^^^^  g^. 
States  may,  If  in  his  judgment  it  shall  be  necessary,  appoint  an  assist-  torneys. 
ant  attorney  for  each  of  said  districts. 

8ec.  8.  That  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  court,  in  the  Indian    Clerks. 
Territory,  now  in  office,  shall  be  clerk  of  the  southern  district,  and 
the  clerks  of  the  central  and  northern  districts  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  respective  judges  thereof,  and  the  clerk  of  each  district  shall 
reside  and  keep  his  office  at  one  of  the  places  of  holding  court  in  his    ^^^^ 
district.    He  shall  perform  the  same  duties  and  be  subject  to  the  same 
liabilities  as  clerks  of    district   courts  of  the  United  States,  and, 
before  entering  upon  his  duties,  he  shall  give  bond  in  the  sam  of  five 
thousaad  dollars,  with  two  or  more  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the 
jad^e  of  the  district,  conditioned  that  he  will  faithfully  discharge  his    p^p,j*j^ 
duties  as  required  by  law.    Each  of  said  clerks  shall  appoint  a  deputy        ^ 
clerk  for  each  court  in  his  district  where  he  himself  does  not  reside. 
8nch   deputy  elerk  shall  keep  his  office  and  reside  at  the  place 
appointed  for  holding  the  court  for  which  he  is  appointed,  and  shall 
keep  the  records  of  said  court  and  shall  receive  a  salary  of  one  thou-    proviso. 
swid  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum:  Provided^  That  the  appoint-    Approval  of 
ment  of  such  deputy  shall  be  approved  by  the  judee  of  the  district,  deputies. 
and  may  be  annulled  by  said  judge  for  cause,  which  shall  be  stated 
on  the  records  of  the  court,  and  the  clerk  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
official  acts  and  negligence  of  his  deputies.    Each  of  the  clerks  in    gai^ries  etc. 
said  Territory  shall  receive  a  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  per  * 

annum,  and  in  all  cases  where  said  clerks  are  authoiized  or  required 
to  perform  duties  other  than  those  performed  by  the  clerks  of  the  dis- 
trict and  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  they  shall  be  entitled  to 
retain,  for  their  own  use  and  benefit,  such  fees  as  may  be  allowed  by 
law  for  such  services. 

Skc.  4.  That  each  judge  of  said  court  shall  have  the  powers  con-    Commissioners 
ferred  by  law  upon  the  United  States  circuit  courts  to  appoint  com-  authorized. 
missioners  within  the  district  in  which  he  presides,  who,  at  the 
time  of  their  api>ointment,  shall  be  duly  enrolled  attorneys  of  some 
court  of  record  of  the  United  States  or  of  some  State,  and  shall  be 
eompetent  and  of  good  standing,  and  shall  be  known  as  United  States 
commissioners,  but  not  exceeding  six  commissioners  shall  be  appointed    ^^^^- 
for  any  district  hereinbefore  constituted:  Provided,  That  the  present    ProvUo. 
commissioners  shall  be  included  in  that  number  and  shall  hold  office  ^jj^®"®°*  ^™" 
under  their  existing  appointmente,  subject  to  removal  by  the  Judge  of 
the  district  where  said  commissioners  reside,  for  causes  prescribed  by 
law.    The  judge  for  each  district  may  fix  the  place  where,  or  the  time 
when,  each  commissioner  shall  hold  his  regular  terms  of  court. 

The  order  appointing  such  commissioners  shall  be  in  writinp^  and  Appointment, 
shall  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  one  of  the  courts  of  the  district 
for  which  they  are  appointed;  and  such  order  shall  designate,  by 
Qietes  and  bounds,  the  portion  of  the  district  for  which  they  are 
appointed.  They  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  commissioners  of  the  Towers, 
circuit  courts  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  be  ex  officio  notaries 
public  and  ex  officio  justices  of  the  peace  within  and  for  the  portion 
of  the  district  for  which  they  are  apxK>inted,  and  shall  have  the  power 
fts  such  to  solemnize  marriages. 

The  provisions  of  chapter  forty-five  of  Mansfield's  Digest  of  the    Arkansas 
Oeneral  Laws  of  Arkansas,  entitled  "Criminal  law,"  except  as  to  the  criminal  law  and 
^'J^es  and  misdemeanors  mentioned  in  the  proviso  of  this  section ,  and  procedure  in 
chapter  forty-six  of  said  laws  of  Arkansas,  contained  in  said  digest,    "^* 
©utitled  '^Criminal  procedure,"  and  chapter  ninety- one  of  said  general 
la^'^s,  regulating  the  jurisdiction  and  procedure  before  justices  of  the    Jurisdiction. 
P^ace  in  civil  cases,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  extended  to  and  put  in 
force  in  the  Indian  Territory ;  and  the  jurisdiction  to  enforce  said  pre- 
vious is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian 
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PromMo.  Territory :  Provided,  That  in  all  cases  where  the  laws  of  the  United 

In  copfliotin^  gtates  and  the  said  criminal  laws  of  Arkansas  have  provided  for  the 
StaiM  laws  \o  punishment  of  the  same  offenses  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall 
preTail.  .ffovem  as  to  said  offenses,  except  for  the  crime  of  larceny,  the  pan- 

Larceny  ex-  ishment  for  which  shall  be  that  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  8tate 
oepted.  of  Arkansas,  any  law  in  force  in  said  Indian  Territory  to  the  oonirary 

notwit^tandin^. 
The  ori^nal  jarisdiction  of  such  commissioners  as  justices  of  the 
Commlaaioners  P®*^®  ^^  ®*^'^1  oases  shall,  in  ail  those  classes  of  cases  where  jurisdic- 
to   have    exclu-  tion  is  by  this  Act  conferred  upon  the  United  States  court  in  the 
slvejiiriadiotion  Indian  Territory,  be  exclusive  where  the  amount  or  value  of  the 
under  f  100.  demand  or  of  the  property  or  thing  in  controversy  does  not  exceed 

one  hundred  dollars. 
CrimiDal  Jaria-     That  said  commissioners,  acting  as  justices  of  the  peace  in  criminal 
diction.  cases,  sh^l  have  jurisdiction  to  hold  preliminary  examinations  and 

discharge,  hold  to  bail,  or  commit  in  cases  of  offenses  which,  under 
the  laws  applicable  to  the  Territory,  amount  to  felonies. 
Appeala.  Appeals  may  bo  taken  to  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Ter- 

ritory, in  said  districts,  respectively,  from  the  final  judgment  of  said 
commissioners,  acting  as  justices  of  the  peace,  in  all  cases;  and  snch 
appeals  shall  be  taken  in  the  manner  that  appeals  may  be  taken  from 
the  final  judgments  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  under  the  provisions 
of  said  chapter  ninety-one  in  civil  cases  and  chapter  forty-six  in 
Proviso.  criminal  cases  of  the  laws  of  Arkansas :  Pr<mded,  That  no  appeal  shall 

Limit.  be  allowed  in  civil  cases  where  the  amount  of  the  judgment,  exclu- 

sive of  cost,  does  not  exceed  twenty  dollars.    Each  of  said  commis- 
Salaries.  siouers  in  said  Territory  shall  receive  a  salary  of  one  thousand  five 

hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  all  fees  collected  by  him  shall  be 
paid  over  to  the  clerk  of  the  district. 
ConatabMe  au-     Sec.  5.  That  the  judge  in  each  district  may  appoint  a  constable  for 
thorised.  each  of  said  commissioners'  districts  so  designated  by  the  court,  which 

appointments  shall  be  in  writing  and  spre^  upon  the  records  of  one 
of  the  courts  in  said  districts,  and  the  constable  so  appointed  shall 
perform  all  the  duties  rel^uired  of  constables  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  chapter  twenty-four  of  Mansfield's  Digest.  Each  of  said 
Salary  constables  shall  receive  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

^'  Each  of  said  commissioners  and  constables  shall  keep  a  careful  account 

feM*^tc°**     **^^^  *^^  ^®®^'  fines,  and  costs  collected  by  him,  and  shall  settle  with  and 
•  pay  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  at  the  end  of  every  quarter, 

who  shall  pay  the  same  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.    Said 
commissioners  and  constables,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of 
Bond s     and  *^®*^  duties,  shall  execute  to  the  United  States,  for  the  security  of  the 
^(lig.  public,  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  in  the  sum  ot  two  thousand  dollars, 

to  be  approved  by  the  judge  appointing  him,  conditioned  that  he  will 
futhfiitl^  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  and  account  for  all  moneys 
coming  into  his  hands;  and  he  shall  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  faithfully  perform  the  duties 
required  of  him,  which  bond  and  oath  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  in 
the  district  for  which  the  appointment  is  made. 
Jurors.  Sec.  6.  That  jurors  for  each  term  of  said  court  in  each  district  shall 

be  selected  and  summoned  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  statute  laws 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  now  in  force  in  said  Territory. 
Prosecntiona     ^*^*  ^'  That  all' prosecutions  for  crimes  or  offenses  of  which  the 
to  be  within  dis- United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  shall  have  jurisdiction, 
trict  of  offense,    shall  be  had  within  the  district  in  which  said  offense  shall  have  been 
committed,  and  in  the  court  nearest  or  most  convenient  to  the  locality 
where  it  is  committed,  to  be  determined  by  the  judge  on  motion  to 
Civil  suits.       transfer  the  trial  of  the  case  from  one  court  to  another.    All  civil 
suits  shall  be  brought  in  the  district  in  which  the  defendant  or  defend- 
ants reside  or  may  be  found;  but  if  there  are  two  or  more  defendants 
residing  in  difi'erent  districts  the  action  may  be  brought  in  any  dis- 
trict in  which  either  of  the  defendants  may  reside  or  be  found ;  and 
if  a  resident,  in  the  court  nearest  to  his  residence.    All  cases  shall  be 
Change    o  f  tried  in  the  court  to  which  the  process  is  returnable,  unless  a  change 
venue.  of  venue  is  allowed,  in  which  case  the  court  shall  change  the  venue 

to  the  nearest  place  of  holding  court,  within  the  district,  and  any 
civil  cause  may  be  removed  to  another  district  for  trial  if  the  court 
shall  so  order,  on  the  application  of  either  party. 
Punishment     Ssc.  8.  That  any  person,  whether  an  Indian  or  otherwise,  who  shaU, 
for  sale,  etc.,  of  in  said  Territory,  manufacture,  sell,  giveaway,  or  in  any  manner,  or  by 
uquors.  ^^^  means  furnish  t-o  anyone,  either  for  himself  or  another,  any  vinous, 
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malty  or  fermented  liquors,  or  any  other  intoxicating  drinks  of  any 
kind  whatsoever^  whether  medicated  or  not,  or  who  shall  carry,  or  in 
any  manner  have  carried,  into  said  Territory  any  such  liquors  or 
drinks,  or  who  shall  he  interested  in  such  manufacture,  sale,  giving 
away,  furnishing  to  anyone,  or  carrying  into  said  Territory  any  of 
such  liquors  or  drinks,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  he  punished  by 
fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  and  by  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  five  years. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  shall    Exclusive  ju. 
have  exclusive  original  Jurisdiction  of  all  offenses  conmiitted  in  said  risdiotion    of 
Territory,  of  which  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  ^®'^- 
now  has  jurisdiction,  and  after  the  first  day  of  September,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  shall  have  exclusive  priginal  Jurisdiction  of 
all  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  conmiitted  in  said 
Territory,  except  such  cases  as  the  United  States  court  at  Paris,  Texas, 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  and  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  shall  have  acquired 
jurisdiction  of  before  that  time;  and  shall  have  such  original  Juris- 
diction of  civil  cases  as  is  now  vested  in  the  United  States  court  in  the    Civil  actions. 
Indian  Territory,  and  appellate  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  tried  before 
said  commissioners,  acting  as  Justices  of  the  peace,  where  the  amount 
of  the  Judgment  exceeds  twenty  dollars. 

All  laws  heretofore  enacted  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon  United    Jurisdictioo  of 
States  courts  held  in  Arkansas,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  outside  of  tbe<»u>^s  \^  States 
limits  of  the  Indian  Territory,  as  defined  by  law,  as  to  offenses  com-  ^®P®®'^**- 
mitted  in  said  Indian  Territory,  as  herein  provided,  are  hereby  repealed, 
to  take  effect  on  September  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six ;    Afreet. 
and  the  Jurisdiction  now  conferred  by  law  upon  said  courts  is  hereby 
given  from  and  after  the  date  aforesaid  to  the  United  States  court  in 
the  Indian  Territory :  Provided,  That  in  all  criminal  cases  where  said    proviso 
courts  outside  of  the  Indian  Territory  shall  have,  on  September  first,    PoDding  cases. 
eighteen  hundred  and  nine^-six,  acquired  jurisdiction,  they  shall 
retain  j urisdiction  to  try  and  Dually  dispose  of  such  cases.    E  very  case, 
civil  or  criminal,  pending  in  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory shall  be  tried  and  disposed  of  by  the  court  where  the  same  is 
pending,  unless  the  venue  therein  be  changed,  as  herein  provided. 

Sbc.  10.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  marshals  appointed  under    Court  rooms, 
this  act  to  provide,  under  the  direction  and  with  the  approval  of  the  etc. 
judge  of  the  district,  suitable  buildings  and  rooms  for  noldiug  said 
courts  in  their  respective  districts.    They  shall  also  procure  suitable 
offices  for  the  clerks  and  marshals.    Any  contract  for  these  purposes 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Judge  only  after  personal  inspection  of  the 
premises  leased,  and  any  contract  for  a  period  longer  than  six  months 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Attomey-Qeneral  for  his  approval.    Said  mar- 
shals shall  also  provide  suitable  prisons  in  each  district  at  the  places    custody    of^ 
of  holding  said  court  for  the  confinement  and  safe-keeping  of  all  prisoners, 
prisoners  committed  by  said  court  and  the  commissioners  appointed 
under  this  act,  and  all  other  prisoners  in  lesal  custody. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  Judges  of  said  court  shall  constitute  a  court  of    Court  of  ap- 
appeals,  to  be  presided  over  by  the  Judge  oldest  in  commission  as  peals, 
chief  Justice  of  said  court;  and  said  coi^  shall  have  such  jurisdic-    jurisdiction. 
tdon  and  powers  in  said  Indian  Territory  and  such  general  superin- 
tending control  over  the  courts  thereof  as  is  conrerred  upon  the 
supreme  court  of  Arkansas  over  the  courts  thereof  by  the  laws  of  said 
State,  as  provided  by  chapter  forty  of  Mansfield's  Digest  of  the  Laws 
of  Arkansas,  and  the  provisions  of  said  chapter,  so  lar  as  they  relate 
to  the  jurisdiction  ana  powers  of  said  supreme  court  of  Arkansas  as 
to  appeals  and  writs  of  error,  and  as  to  the  trial  and  decision  of 
causes,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
extended  over  and  put  in  force  in  the  Indian  Territory ;  and  appeals    p  .    ,     . 
and  writs  of  error  from  said  court  in  said  districts  to  said  appellate  poaUwld  writs 
court,  in  criminal  cases,  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  provisions  of  of  error. 
chapter  forty-six  of  said  Mansfield's  Dieest^  by  this  act  put  in  force 
in  the  Indian  Territory.    But  no  one  of  said  Judges  shall  sit  in  said 
appellate  court  in  the  determination  of  any  cause  In  which  an  appeal 
is  prosecuted  from  the  decision  of  any  court  over  which  he  presided. 
In  case  of  said  presiding  Judge  being  absent,  the  Judge  next  oldest  in 
commission  shall  preside  over  said  appellate  court,  and  in  such  case 
two  of  said  judges  shall  constitute  a  quorum.    In  all  cases  where  the    Quorum, 
court  is  equally  divided  in  opinion,  the  Judgment  of  the  court  below 
shall  stand  affirmed. 
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Appeals,  etc.,  Write  of  error  and  ^^peals  from  the  final  deeision  of  said  appellate 
to  circuit  court  court  shall  he  allowed,  and  may  he  taken  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
of  api)eau.  ^^^  ^j^^  eighth  judicial  circuit  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 

regulations  as  appeals  are  taken  from  the  circuit  courts  of  tho  United 
Clerk  to  court  States.    Said  appellate  court  shall  appoint  ita  own  clerk,  who  shall 
of  appeals.  j^^i^i  |^jg  office  at  the  pleasure  of  saia  court,  and  who  shall  receive  a 

salary*  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum.    The  marshal 
of  the  diHtrict  wherein  such  appellate  court  shall  he  held  shall  be  mar 
shal  of  such  court.    Said   appellate  court  shall  be  held  at  South 
Terms.  McAlester,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation ,  and  it  shall  hold  two  terms  in 

each  year,  at  such  times  and  for  such  periods  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
court. 
Fees  to  offi-     gK(i,  12.  Tliat  there  shall  he  allowed  to  said  attorneys,  marshals,  and 
^  K    S     Title  <^^6^^8  of  ^^  court  of  appeals  and  district  oourta  the  same  fees  as  are 
XIII,  ch.  16,  p.  allowed  to  like  officers  in  chapter  sixteen,  title  judicii^,  of  the  Revised 
153.  '  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  as  are  allowed  in  chapter  sixty- 

three  of  the  laws  of  Arkansas,  in  all  cases  where  such  fees  or  taxed 
costs  are  paid  by  individuals  or  corporations,  and  they  shall  each  keep 
careful  account  of  all  such  fees  collected  by  him,  and  account  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals  for  all  of  thesame  in  excess  of  their  respec- 
tive salaries,  making  settlement  therefor  with  said  clerk  at  the  end  of 
each  ouarter  of  the  fiscal  year.  And  the  said  clerk  of  the  court  of 
appeals  shall  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  pay  the  moneys  or.  fees  so 
received  by  him  to  the  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  Saint 
Louis,  Missouri. 
Lawstoremain  Skc.  13.  That  none  of  the  provisions  of  any  other  «icts,  or  of  any  of 
in  force.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^1,^  United  States,  or  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  heretolore 

put  in  force  in  said  Indian  Territory,  except  so  far  as  they  come  in 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  intended  to  be  repealed,  ot 
in  any  mamier  att'ected  by  this  act,  but  all  such  acts  and  laws  are  to 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  in  said  Territory. 
Approved,  March  1, 1895. 


March  2, 1895.       Chap.  175.  An  Act  to  amend  section  nine  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Aet  to  mtkorin 
— qQ^»„»„   ..  rjMj  the  ELansas  City,  Pituburg,  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company  to  constmot  and  oporato  a 
^oiaw.,  i».  /44.  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  Uue  through  the  Indhui  Territory,  and  for  other 
porpoees.'* 

Indian    Terri-     Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  EepresenUUivee  of  ike  U$died 

toiy.  Statei  of  America  in  Congress  aseemhled,  That  section  nine  of  an  Act 

Right  of  ^»y  approved  February  twenty -seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 

PlttebS?r  and  three,  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and 

Gulf  Railroad  Gulf  Kailroad  Company  to  construct  and  operate  a  railroad,  telegraph, 

Company, amend-  and  telephone  line  through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  pur- 

^^ Vol  27  D  400    POB^t"  ^^y  ^"^  ^^^  same  is  hereby,  amended  by  striking  out  the  w<»d8 

•    •  P'      '  n  within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,''  occurring  in  the 

second  and  third  lines  of  said  section,  and  bv  substituting  in  lieu 

thereof  the  following  words,  ''prior  to  the  first  day  of  March,  eighteen 

hundred  and  ninety-seven  r'  and  by  striking  out  the  words  ''within 

one  year  thereafter.''  occurring  in  the  third  line  of  said  sectioii,  and 

by  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  words,  to  wit,  "prior  to 

the  first  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine;"  ao  that 

said  section  nine,  when  so  amended,  shall  read  as  follows: 

Time  for  con-     •<  Sec.  9.  That  said  railroad  company  shall  build  at  least  fifty  miles 

tended.         ®*"of  its  railroad  in  said  Territory  prior  to  the  first  day  of  March,  eighteen 

hundred  and  ninety-seven,  ana  complete  main  line  of  the  same  prior 

to  the  first  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  or  the 

rights  herein  granted  shaJl  be  forfeited  as  to  that  portion  not  built. 

That  said  railroad  company  shall  construct  and  maintain  continually 

all  fence,  road,  and  highway  crossings,  and  necessary  bridges  over 

said  railroad  whenever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may 

hereafter  cross  said  railroad^s  right  of  way  or  may  be  by  the  proper 

authorities  laid  out  across  the  same." 

Approved,  March  2, 1895. 
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Chap.  W.  An  Aet  Making  appri^^rlatioiM  to  supply  deficiencies  in  tke  acppTopri-    March  2, 1^5. 
ationa  for  the  fiscal  year  enoing  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  uid  ninety-nve, 


and  for  prior  years,  and  for  other  purposes.  28  Stats.,  p.  843. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepreeeniatives  of  ths  United    ^^  «  * 
States  ofJmenca  in  Congress  assemhledf  Tbat  the  following  earns  be,  avi^^&Uima^ 
and  the  same  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  supply  deiiciencies  in  the 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  rear  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
and  for  prior  years,  and  for  other  objects  hereinafter  stated^  namely : 


INDIAN  SERVICE. 


[P.  859.] 
John  L.  Bullis. 


To  reimbnTse  John  L.  Bullis,  captain ,  Twenty ofonrth  Infantry,  and 
acting  Indian  agent  at  San  Carlos  Agency,  Arizona,  for  erpenses 
incurred  by  him  in  the  United  States  district  courts  of  Globe  and  Expenses.  . 
Solomonsville,  Arizona,  in  a  suit  brought  against  him  by  one  £.  W. 
Kingsbury,  an  ex-Indian  trader  at  said  agency  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-one,  six  hundred  dollars  and  fifteen  cents. 

For  payment  to  Henry  L.  Fitch  in  full  compensation  of  amounts  Henry  L.  Fitch, 
fonnd  due  him  b^  the  Interior  Department  for  survey  of  the  Quinaielt    Services. 
Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  under  contract  with 
the  survey  or- general  of  said  State,  dated  May  twenty- third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  six  hundred  and  four  dollars  and  ten  cents. 

To  pay  to  Ebenezer  Douglass,  late  Indian  agent  at  White  Earth   EbenetorDoue. 
Indian  Agency,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  for  money  paid  out  and  lass. 
services  performed  by  said  Douglass,  at  the  request  of  the  Commis-    gOTvices 
sioner  of  Indian  Alfairs,  in  closing  the  accounts  with  said  agency,  five 
hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  and  sixty^slx  cents. 

rp,8e9.] 
JUDGMENTS  IN  INDIAN  DEPREDATION  CLAIMS.  ,  Indian  dopre- 

dation  claims. 

For  payment  of  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  Indian  depre-    jod  gm  e n  t s, 
dation  cases  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  certified  to  Congress  in  Court  of  Chkims.' 
Senate  Executive  Documents  Numbered  Seven,  parts  one  and  two. 
Numbered  Eighty-two  and  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  Senate 
Miscellaneous  Document  Numbered  Two  hundred  nnd  forty-nine  of 
the  Filty-thii-d  Congress,  second  session,  and  House  Executive  Docu- 
ment Numbered  One  hundred  and  forty-three,  and  Senate  Executive 
Document  Numbered  Eighty-six  of  this  session,  including  final  judg- 
ments rendered  since  the  date  of  those  included  in  the  last-named 
Executive  Document,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  and  discharge  such  judgments  as  have 
been  rendered  against  the  United  States,  after  the  deductions  required    Deductions, 
to  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  section  six  of  the  Act  approved    Vol.  26, p.  853. 
March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  entitled  ''An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  ad^justment  and  payment  of  claims  arising  fi-om  Indian 
depredations,'^  shall  have  been  ascertained  and  duly  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  cer- 
tification shall  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  passage  of  this 
Act,  and  such  deductions  shall  be  made  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  having  due  regard  to  the  educational 
and  other  necessary  requirements  of  the  tribe  or  tribes  affected;  and 
the  amounts  paid  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  at  such    Keimburse- 
timee  and  in  such  proportions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  meot. 
decide  to  be  for  the  interests  of  the  Indian  service  :  Provided,  That  no 
one  of  the  said  judgments  shall  be  paid  until  the  Attorney-General    P^^^^*^'- 
shall  have  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  he  has  caused    Exanuna t  i  on 
to  be  examined  the  evidence  heretofore  presented  to  the  Court  of  e^^,  •'°  *^™®^^' 
Claims  in  supiK>rt  of  said  judgment  and  such  other  pertinent  evidence 
as  he  shall  be  able  to  procure  as  to  whether  fraud,  wrong,  or  injustice 
has  been  done  to  the  United  States  or  whether  exorbitant  sums  have 
been  allowed,  and  finds  upon  such  evidence  no  grounds  suflicient,  in 
his  opinion,  to  support  a  new  trial  of  said  case;  or  until  there  shall 
have  been  filed  with  said  Secretary  a  duly  certified  transcript  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Claimd  desyiAg  the  motion  made  by  the 
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Certification. 


Attorney '^General  for  a  new  trial  in  any  one  of  Baid  jnd|rment8!  Pr«h 
vided  further  J  That  any  and  all  jnd^ents  iuclnded  in  said  doonments 
wbicb  the  present  Attorney-General  has  already  examined,  and  is  will- 
ing to  certify  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  any  and  all  judg- 
ments rendered  during  his  term  of  office  which  he  shall  be  willing  to 
certify  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  may  be  certiiied  notwith- 
standing the  order  of  payment  herein  spccifiea. 


Approved;  March  2,  1895. 


March  2,  1895.      CHAP.  188.  An  Act  Making  appropriations  for  corrent  and  contingent  vmmmm 
—  -  of  the  Indian  Department  and  ralnlline  treaty  stipnlationa  with  varioaa  mdiaw 

28  Stats.,  p.  870.    tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  nineiy-aix, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

•  Indian  Depart  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreaentativee  of  the  Uniiti 
nicnt  ^vvroprin- st^i^  f,f  j„^^ica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  current  and 
contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  for  the  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  eighteen  buudred  and  ninety-six,  and  fulhlling  treaty 
stipulations  for  the  various  Indian  tribes,  namely : 
[F.  880.]  »  «  #  «  #  »  • 


Chippewas    of 
Minnesota. 

Advance  inter- 
est. 


CHIPPEWAS  OF  MINNESOTA,  REIMBURSABLE. 


This  amonnt  as  advance  interest  to  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  Min- 
nesota, as  required  by  section  seven  of  "An  Act  for  the  relief  and  civ- 

Yol.  25,  p.  015.  ilization  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,'*  approved 
January  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the  manner 
required  by  said  Act,  reimbursable,  ninety  thousand  dollars. 

For  clvillza-  To  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  the  direction 
tion,  etc.  ^f  i]^^  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  carry  out  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act 

Vol.  25,  p.  642.  for  the  relief  and  civilization  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota,"  approved  January  fourteenth^  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-nine,  namely,  the  purchase  of  material  and  employment  of 
labor  for  the  erection  of  houses  for  Indians;  for  the  purchase  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  stock,  and  seeds,  breaking  and  fencing  land ; 
for  payment  of  expenses  of  delegations  of  Chippewa  Indians  to  visit 
the  White  Earth  Keservation ;  ior  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
day  and  industrial  schools;  for  subsistence  and  for  pay  of  employees; 

Removal,  etc.  for  pay  of  commissioners  and  their  expenses,  and  for  removal  of 
Indians  and  for  their  allotments,  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  their  lands,  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Surveys.  For  completing  the  necessary  surveys  within  the  Chippewa  Indian 

Reservation  in  Minnesota,  including  expenses  of  examining  and  ap- 
praising pine  lands,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  approved  Jana- 
ary  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  to  be  reimbursed 
to  the  United  States  out  of  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  lands,  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars. 


[P.  885.] 

Pottawatomies, 
Indiana  and 
Michigan. 
Annuities. 


POTTAWATOMIES  OK  INDIANA  AND  MICHIGAN. 


For  this  amount  due  certain  Pottawatomie  Indians  of  Indiana  and 

Michigan,  being  their  proportion  (two  thousand  and  eighty-one  doUars 

and  thirty  cents)  of  the  perpetual  annuities  (twenty-two  thousand 

three  hundred  dollars)  due  the  Pottawatomie  Nation  under  yarious 

treaties  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 

ninety-six,  as  ascertained  by  the  judgment  of  tne  Supreme  Court  of 

Laws,  2d  SC88.  the  United  States  pronouncedin  thecaseof  the  Pottawatomie  Indians 

53d  Cong.,  p.  450.  of  Michigan  and  Indiana  against  the  United  States  on  the  seventeenth 

day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  which  annuities 

were  not  embraced   in   the  judgment  aforesaid,  two  thousand  and 

.      .        .       t'ijrhty-one  dollars  and  thirty  cents.    And  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 

ga  serv  ces.  ^  j^j^jrH  is  directed  to  withhold  from  distribution  among  the  said  Indians 

so  much  of  any  moneys  due  them  by  the  United  States  as  iii»y  be  found 
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justly  and  equitably  due  for  legal  services  rendered,  and  to  pay  the 
same  on  account  of  the  prosecution  and  recovery  of  the  moneys 
aforesaid. 

#  ♦  »  #  *     '  #  # 

SIOUX  OF  DIl'FKRENT  TRIBES,  INCLUDING  SAJJTEE  SIOUX  OF  NEBRASKA.      Sioux  of  differ- 
ent tribes. 

,*••»•»  [P.  888.] 

For  support  and  maintenance  of  day  and  industrial  schools,  includ-     Schools, 
injif  purchase,  erection,  and  repairs  of  school  buildings,  in  accordance 
with  article  seven  of  the  treaty  of  April  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight,  which  article  is  continued  in  force  for  twenty 
years  by  section  seventeen  of  the  Act  of  March  second,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine,  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  five  thousand     ^"^-  ^^^  P-  ^^• 
dollars  of  which,  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  necessary,  may  be 
expended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  construction  of  an 
artesian  well  at  the  Indian  school  at  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian     Arto8i»n  woUs. 
Agency,  South  Dakota,  and  five  thousand  dollars  of  which,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  shall  be  necessary,  may  be  expended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  construction  of  an  artesian  well  at  the  Indian 
school  at  Crow  Creek  Agency,  South  Dakota;  in  all,  one  million  three 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  compensating  the  Indians  of  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation  for     Crow  Creek  In- 
loss  sustained  by  those  Indians  in  receiving  less  land  per  capita  in  <l»a^»- 
their  diminished  reservation  than  is  received  by  the  Indians  occupy-     Compensation. 
ing  otiher  diminished  reservations,  the  amount  to  be  added  to  the  share 
of  the  permanent  fund  of  the  said  Crow  Creek  Indians  and  to  draw 
interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  centum  per  annum,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  thousand  and  thirty- nine  dollars. 

•  «»«•»» 

[P.  889.] 
SIS8ETON  AND  WAHPETON  INDIANS.  Sissetons    and 

Wahpetons. 

For  eighth  of  thirteen  installments  of  eighteen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred dollars  each,  to  be  paid  per  capita,  as  per  third  article  of  agree- 
ment with  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Indians,  dated  September 
twelfth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  ratified  by  Act  of  March  Vol.26,  p.  1037. 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  eighteen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred dollars. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  paying  to  the  scouts  and  soldiers  of  the    Payment  to 
Sisseton,  Wahpeton,  Medawaukanton,  and  Wapakoota  bands  of  Sioux  gfoux  ontbreak, 
Indians,  who  were  enrolled  and  entered  into  the  military  service  of  the  etc. 
United  States,  and  served  in  suppressing  what  is  kuowu  as  the  Sioux 
ontbreak  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  or  who  were  enrolled  and 
served  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and 
are  now  living,  and  to  the  descendants  and  members  of  the  families  of 
such  scouts  and  soldiers  as  are  now  dead,  who  were  not  parties  to  the 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  United  States  and  the  Sisseton  and 
Wahpeton  bands  of  Dakota  and  Sioux  Indians  on  the  twelfth  day  of    Vol.  26,  p.  1036. 
December,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  for  the  reason  that  they 
were  not  residents  of  the  said  Sisseton  Reservation,  and  did  reside  else- 
where, their  pro  rata  share  of  the  amount  found  due  said  scouts  and 
soldiers  for  annuities  under  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  article  of  the    Vol.  lo.p^so. 
treaty  of  July  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  which 
treaty  was  proclaimed  on  the  twenty -fourth  day  of  February,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  and  which  annuities 
were  to  bo  paid  to  said  Indians  annually  for  the  period  of  fifty  years, " 
commencing  with  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
two,  and  have  now  been  paid  to  the  said  scouts  and  soldiers  and  their 
descendants  under  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  third,     \^^-  *^^'  P-  ^^^®" 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  and  of  March  third,  eighteen  hun-    Vol.  27,  p.  624. 
dred  and  ninety-three,  to  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four, 
leaving  to  be  paid  to  said  Indians,  eight  installments  of  said  annuities    Unpaid  install- 
still  unpaid,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  Indians  aforesaid  and  menta. 
their  descendants  to  the  sum  of  torty-uine  thousand  and  sixty-six  clol- 
lars  and  sixty-four  cents,  for  the  annuities  due  the  first  day  of  July, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  the  first  day  of  J»ily,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  and  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-seven,  and  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  and  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
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nine,  and  the  first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hnndre<l,  and  the  first  day  of 

July,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  and  the  first  day  of  Jnly,  ninteeen 

Dittiribationi^ijQdredaudtwo;  which  sum  of  forty-nine  thousand  and  sixty-six  dol- 

per  capita.  ^^^ts  and  sixty-four  cents  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  the  money  in 

the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  paid  in  equal  shares 

and  per  capita  to  said  scouts  ana  soldiers  who  are  still  living,  who  were 

not  parties  to  the  agreement  aforesaid,  and  the  share  of  any  snch  scout 

or  soldier  should  receive,  if  living,  shall,  in  the  event  he  is  dead,  Iw 

divided  pro  rata  between  his  wife  and  children,  who  are  not  parties  to 

said  agreement ;  and  the  pay  rolls  upon  which  payments  have  be<Mi 

made  to  said  scouts  and  soldiers  and  their  wives  and  children,  under  tho 

Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -one,  and  March  third, 

eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  shall  be  conclusive  in  all  cas^-s 

where  the  name  of  the  scout  or  soldier,  or  of  his  widow  or  children 

appear  upon  said  roll,  except  in  cases  where  deaths  have  subsequently 

occurred,  and  except  in  cases  where  names  have  been  carried  uiM)n  said 

roll  of  Indians  who  are  parties  to  the  said  agreement  of  the  twelftli 

day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  have  reoei  vc^l 

^^^  annuities  thereunder,  which  names  shall  be  dropped  f^m  said  roll: 

Ad^Jted   chil.  ^^^  provided^  That  the  names  of  no  children  shall  be  enrolled  who  nre 

dren     to     be  not  the  natural  children  of  such  scout  or  soldier,  and  the  names  of 

dropped.  any  adopted  children  heretofore  placed  upon  said  roll  shall  be  droppr:! 

Addition  of tl^^refrom. 
names  accident-  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  add  tlio 
ally  omitted.  names  of  any  scouts  and  soldiers  of  the  aforesaid  bands  who  servcMl 
as  such  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States  between  August  eighteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  January  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-five,  who  have  been  by  accident  or  otherwise  previously  omi  t- 
ted  therefrom,  and  may  add  the  names  of  the  wife  and  children  of 
such  scout  or  soldier,  if  dead,  and  in  extending  the  payments  upon 
said  rolls  to  individuals,  make  correct  any  errors  that  have  heretoforo 
been  committed  in  the  amounts  paid  to  individual  Indians  whoso 
names  appear  on  said  rolls,  so  that  each  scout  or  soldier  enrolled,  and 
the  wife  and  children  of  each  scout  and  soldier  that  is  dead,  who  hn^ 
been  or  shall  bo  enrolled,  shall  receive  an  equal  share  of  the  annui- 
ties so  restored  and  paid  to  said  Indians  in  accordance  with  the  tnio 
spirit  of  this  Act,  and  the  said  preceding  Acts  of  Congress,  and  thti 
amount  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  a  full  payment  and  settlement 
of  all  the  annuities  coming  to  said  Indians  upon  said  treaties  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  or  anv  action  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, or  any  Acts  of  Cnngress  hereto/ore  passed  in  relation  thereto. 
«  «  »  •  »  «  » 

ffu^iineoa..  '  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Payment  to  "^^  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  the  Creek  Nation 
a  portion  of  the  fund  now  held  by  the  United  States  in  accordance 

Vol.  25,  p. T.***.  -^ith  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  entitled  *' An  Act  to  ratify 
and  confirm  an  agreement  with  the  Muscogee  Nation  of  Indians  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  first,  eight- 
een hundred  and  eighty-nine,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  tl>e 
,  same  shall  bo  paid  in  silver  coin^  or  snch  other  lawful  money  of  the 

United  States  as  the  Creek  Nation  shall  desire,  to  be  immediaU;ly 

stork b    11     o  *^^*'^'^*^^®* 

Indiann.  ^  *  ^^     The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  direete<l  to 
PercapitA.        pay  to  such  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  per  capita,  as  he  shall  find 
A^ol.  27,  p.  745.    entitled  under  the  Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  to  be  enrolled  and  to  participate  in  tho  distribution  one-half  of 
the  trust  fund  now  to  their  credit  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  and 
heretofore  appropriated,  when  the  allotment  to  their  lands  shall  have 

San    CarloH^®®^  ^*^™P^®**^*1- 
Rosorvation,     Tho  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  negotiate  with  tho 
Ariz.  Indians  on  the  San  Carlos  Reservation,  Arizona,  through  an  inspector, 

f  ^^'Sotiation  f^p  the  cession  or  relinquishment  to  the  United  States  of  the  lands 
or  CO     an  b.      embracing  the  coal  fiekfs,  and  that  any  agreement  made  shall  be  sub- 
Southern  Utes  ™i^*«tl  to  Congress  for  its  action. 
Colo.  *     To  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  securing  the  consent  to  removal 

Removal.  by  the  Southern  Ute  Indians  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  removing 

-Ante,  p.  677.  gj^jjj  Indians,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tho  law  recently 
passed  for  their  removal,  ten  thousaud'dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  bo  necessary.  ^  j 
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For  the  payment  of  the  first  inBtallment  due  on  the  fonrth  day  of    Cherokees. 
March,  eighteen  hnndred  and  ninety-five,  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  gjJ.^y"l|,V*®J 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  Cherokee  Outlet 
ninety-three,  for  the  purchase  of  the  "  Cherokee  Outlet/'  the  sum  of  purchase. 
one  million  six  hnndred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars:  Provided,  That    Vol. 27, p. 641. 
said  sum  shall  he  held  snhject  to  the  payment  of  the  Delaware  and    detention 
Shawnee  ludians  and  the  Cherokee  needmen,  as  provided  by  the 
tenth  section  of  said  Act^  to  be  available  immediately  after  March 
fonrth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  autl  orized  and  directed    Pottawato- 
to  detail  or  employ  an  Indian  inspector  to  take  a  census  of  the  Potta-JJj^  *" 

watomie  Indians  of  Indiana  and  Michigan  who  are  entitled  to  a  oer-    CeDsus. 
tain  sum  of  money  appropriated  by  Confess  to  satisfy  a  judgment  of    ^a^g  2(1  seas. 
the  Court  of  Claims  in  favor  of  said  Indians.    And  for  the  purpose  of  53d  Cong.,  p.  456! 
making  the  payment  to  the  Pottawatomie  Indians  of  Indiana  and 
Michigan  of  the  one  hundred  and  four  thousand  six  hnndred  and 
twenty-six  dollars  appropriated  by  the  last  Congress  to  satisfy  a  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Claims,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars. 

For  continuing  the  work  of  the  Puyallup  Indian  Commission,    Pnyallup    in- 
Mpointed  under  the  Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-  ^^^^  R  o  a  e  r  v  a- 
tnree  (Twenty-sixth  Statutes,  six  hundred  and  twelve),  to  select  and    coimnission  to 
appraise  such  portions  of  the  allotted  lands  within  the  Puyallnp  apprniBo,  etc. 
Indian  Reservation,  Washington,  as  are  not  required  for  homes  for    vol.  27,  p.  633. 
the  Indian  allottees;  and  also  that  part  of  the  agency  tract  exclusive 
of  the  burying  ground  not  needed  for  school  purposes,  and  for  the 
pnrpeee  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  said  Commission  the  sum  of 
ibnrteen  thousand  dollars  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  agency  tract  and  allotted  lands,  as 
provided  in  said  Act,  to  be  immediately  available. 

Whereas  David  H.  Jerome,  Alfred  M.  Wilson,  and  Warren  G.  Sayre,     Agreement 
duly  appointed  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  did,  ^*  oJlahomaf' 
on  the  fourth  day  of  June,  eighteen  huodred  and  ninety-one,  conclude  ^    ' 
an  agreement  with  the  Wichita  and  affiliated  bauds  of  Indians  in 
Oklahoma  Territory,  formerly  a  part  of  the  Indian  Territory,  which 
said  agreement  is  as  follows: 

"Articles  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  at  Anadarko,  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  on  the  4th  day  of  June,  A.  1).  1891,  by  and  between 
David  H.  Jerome,  Alfre<l  >f.  Wilson,  and  Warren  G.  Sayre,  commis- 
sioners on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Wichita  and  affili- 
ated bands  of  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

"Article  I. 

''The  said  Wichita  and  affiliated  bands  of  Indians  in  the  Indian  Lands  ceded. 
Territory  hereby  cede,  convey,  transfer,  relin(iui8h,  forever  and  abso- 
lutely, without  any  reservation  whatever,  all  their  claim,  title,  and 
interest  of  every  kind  and  character  in  and  to  the  lauds  embraced 
in  the  following-described  tract  of  country  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
to  wit: 

'*  Commencing  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the 
Washita  River,  where  the  ninety-eighth  meridian  of  west  longitude 
crosses  the  same,  thence  up  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  said 
river  to  the  line  of  OS*^  40'  west  longitude,  thence  on  said  line  of 
98°  4(y  due  north  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  main  Canadian 
River,  thence  down  the  middle  of  said  main  Canadian  River  to  where 
it  crosses  the  ninety-eighth  meridian,  thonce  duo  south  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 

"Article  II. 

"  In  consideration  of  the  cession  recited  in  the  foregoing  article.    Allotment    ol 
the  United  States  agrees  that  out  of  said  tract  of  country  there  shall  hwida  to  iDdians 
be  allotted  to  each  and  every  member  of  said  Wichita  and  affiliated 
bands  of  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  native  and  adopted,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  in  the  manner  and  form  as  follows: 

"Said  tract  of  country  shall  be,  by  the  United  States,  classified  into 
grazing  and  grain-growing  land,  and  when  so  classified  each  of  said 
Indians  shall  be  required  to  take  at  least  one-half  in  area  of  his  or  her 
aUotment  in  grazing  land,  subject  to  the  foregoing  and  other  restric- 
tioutt  hereinafter  recited.    Each  and  every  member  of  said  Wichita 
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and  affiliated  bands  of  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  oyer  the  af  e  of 
eighteen  years  shall  have  the  right  to  select  for  himself  or  herself  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  to  bo  held  and  owned  iu  severalty, 
bnt  to  conform  to  legal  surveys  in  boundary  as  nearly  as  practicable: 
and  that  the  father,  or  if  he  be  dead  the  mother  (if  members  of  said 
tribe  or  bands  of  Indians),  shall  have  the  right  to  select  a  like  amount 
of  land,  under  the  same  restrictions,  for  each  of  his  or  her  children 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years ;  and  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  or  some  one  appointed  by  him  for  the  purpose,  shall  select  a 
like  amount  of  land,  under  the  same  leatrictions,  for  each  orphan 
child  belonging  to  said  tribe  or  bands  of  Indians  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years. 

''It  is  hereby  further  expressly  agreed  that  no  person  shall  have  the 
right  to  make  his  or  her  selection  of  land  in  any  part  of  said  tract  of 
country  that  is  now  used  or  occupied,  or  that  has  been  or  may  here- 
after be  set  apart  for  military,  agency,  school,  school  farm,  religions, 
town  site,  or  other  public  uses,  or  in  sections  sixteen  (16)  and  thirty- 
six  (36)  in  each  Congressional  township,  except,  in  cases  where  any 
member  of  said  Wichita  and  affiliated  bands  of  Indians  has  heretofore 
made  improvements  upon  and  now  occupies  and  uses  a  part  of  aaid 
sections  sixteen  (16)  apd  thirty -six  (36),  such  Indian  may  make  his  or 
her  selection,  according  to  the  legal  subdivisions,  so  as  to  include  his 
or  her  improvements.  It  is  farther  agreed  that  wherever  in  said  tract 
of  country  any  one  of  said  Indians  has  made  improvements  and  now 
uses  and  occupies  the  land  embracing  such  improvements,  such  Indian 
shall  have  the  undisputed  right  to  make  his  or  her  selection,  to  con- 
form t>o  legal  subdivisions,  however,  so  as  to  include  such  improve- 
ments without  reference  to  the  classification  of  land  hereinbefore 
recited. 

"Article  III. 

Selection  of     *<A11  allotments  hereunder  shall  be  selected  within  ninety  days  £rom 
lands.  |;jj^  ratification  of  this  agreement  by  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

provided,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  nis  discretion,  may  extena 
the  time  for  making  such  selection ;  and  should  any  Indian  entitled 
to  allotments  hereunder  fail  or  reftise  to  make  his  or  her  selection  of 
land  in  such  time,  then  the  allotting  agent  in  charge  of  the  work  of 
making  such  allotments  shall,  within  the  next  thirty  (30)  days  after 
said  time,  make  allotments  to  such  Indians,  which  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  the  selections  were  made  by  the  Indiana 
themselves. 

"Article  IV. 

Titles  to  be     "When  said  allotments  of  land  shall  have  been  selected  and  taken 

held  in  trnnt.      ^s  aforesaid,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  titles 

thereto  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  allottees,  respectively,  for  a 

period  of  twenty-five  (25)  years,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  pro- 

Vol.24,p.88e.  vided  for  in  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
allotment  of  land  in  severalty  to  Indians  on  the  various  reservations, 
and  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Territories  over  the  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes/'  approved 
February  8, 1887.  And  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-five  (25)  years  the 
title  thereto  shall  be  conveyed  in  fee  simple  to  the  allottees,  or  their 
heirs,  free  ftom  all  incumbrances. 

"Article  V. 

Casli payment.  "In  addition  to  the  allotments  above  prorided  for,  and  the  other 
benefits  to  be  received  under  the  preceding  articles,  said  Wichita  and 
affiliated  bands  of  Indians  claim  and  insist  that  further  compensation, 
in  money,  should  be  made  to  them  by  the  United  States,  for  their  pos- 
sessory right  in  and  to  the  lands  above  described  in  excess  of  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  required  for  their  said  allotments.  Therefore  it  is 
further  agreed  that  the  question  as  to  what  sum  of  money,  if  any,  shall 
be  paid  to  said  Indians  for  such  surplus  lands  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  decision  of  Congress  thereon  to  be 
final  and  binding  upon  said  Indians;  provided^  if  any  sum  of  money 
shall  be  allowed  by  Congress  for  surplus  lands,  it  shall  be  subject  to  a 
reduction  for  each  allotment  of  land  that  may  be  taken  in  excess  of 
one  thousand  and  sixty  (1,060)  at  that  price  per  acre,  if  any,  that  may 
be  allowed  by  Congress. 
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''Article  VI. 

"  It  is  fnrther  agreed  that  there  shall  be  reserved  to  said  Indians    Claims  not  im- 
the  right  to  prefer  against  the  United  States  any  and  every  claim  that  P**^®^'- 
they  may  believe  they  have  the  right  to  prefer,  save  and  except 
any  claim  to  the  tract  of  country  described  in  the  first  article  of  this 
agreement. 

"Article  VII. 

'*It  ia  hereby  further  agreed  that  wherever,  in  this  reservation,  any  Lands  for  reli- 
religious  society  or  other  organization  is  now  occupying  any  portion  gionn,  etc.,  nsea. 
of  saidreservatiou  for  religious  or  educational  work  among  the  Indians 
the  land  so  occupied  may  be  allotted  and  confirmed  to  such  society  or 
organization :  not,  however,  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  (160) 
acres  of  lana  to  any  one  society  or  organization,  so  long  as  the  same 
shall  be  so  occupied  and  used,  and  such  land  shall  not  oe  subject  to 
homestead  entry.  That  whenever  said  lands  are  abandoned  for  school 
purposes  the  same  shall  revert  to  said  Indian  tribes  and  be  disposed 
of  for  their  benefit. 

*' Article  VIII. 

*'Thi8  agreement  shall  have  eflfect  whenever  it  shall  be  ratified  by    Ratification, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"In  witness  whereof,  the  said  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  have  hereunto  set  their  hands,  and  the  undersigned 
members  of  the  said  Wichita  and  affiliated  bands  of  Indians  have  set 
their  hands,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written." 

That  said  agreement  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  accepted,  ratified,     Agreement 
and  confirmed  as  herein  provided.  ^  confirmed. 

The  compensation  to  be  allowed  in  full  for  all  Indian  claims  to  these  Price  per  acre, 
lauds  which  may  be  sustained  by  said  court  in  the  scrip  hereinafter 
provided  for  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre 
for  so  much  of  said  land  as  will  not  be  required  for  allotment  to  the 
Indians  as  provided  in  the  foregoing  agreement^  subject  to  such  reduc- 
tion as  may  be  found  necessary  under  article  five  of  said  agreement: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  said  sum  shall  be  paid  except  as  herein-  Provito. 
after  provided.  Payment. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  allotments  provided  for  in  said  Allotment  ex- 
agreement,  including  the  pay  and  expenses  of  the  necessary  special  P«i»»©a. 
agent  or  agents  hereby  authorized  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
for  the  purpose  and  the  necessary  resurveys,  there  be,  and  hereby  is, 
appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessury. 

That  whenever  any  of  the  lands  acquired  by  this  agreement  shall.     Disponal  of 
by  operation  of  law  or  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  Unitea  lands. 
States,  be  open  to  settlement,  they  siiall  be  disposed  of  under  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  homestead  and  town-site  laws  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  in  addition  to  the  land-office  fees  prescribed  by    ^o»*«<«« 
statute  for  such  entries  the  entry  man  shall  pay  one  dollar  and  twenty-       ®®*' 
five  cents  per  acre  for  the  land  entered  at  the  time  of  submitting  his 
final  proof:  Jnd  promded  further,  That  in  all  homestead  entries  where    Homeatead  en- 
the  entryman  has  resided  upon  and  improved  the  land  entered  in  good  *^^®**- 
faith  for  the  period  of  fourteen  months  he  may  commute  his  entry  to 
cash  ni>on  the  payment  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre : 
And  provided  further,  That  the  rights  of  honorably  discharged  Union 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  civil  war,  as  defined  and  described  in    Soldiers,  cte. 
sections  twenty- three  hundred  and  four  and  twenty-three  hundred  and  23^*  p'J^'^^**^' 
five  of  the  Kevised  Statutes,  shall  not  be  abridged:  And  provided  fur-       ' 
ther,  That  any  qualified  entryman  having  lands  adjoining  the  lands,  ^djoiuing 
herein  ceded,  whose  original  entry  embraced  less  than  one  hundred  **""*• 
and  sixty  acres,  may  take  sufficient  land  from  said  reservation  to  make 
his  homestead  entr>'  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  all, 
said  land  to  betaken  upon  the  same  conditions  as  are  required  of  other 
entrymen :  Provided,  That  said  lands  shall  be  opened  to  settlement    Opening, 
within  one  year  after  said  allotments  are  made  to  the  Indians. 

That  sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six,  thirteen  and  thirty-three,  of  the .  ^ncati  onal 
lands  hereby  acquired,  in  each  township,  shall  not  be  subject  to  entry,  *°  '* 
but  shall  be  reserved,  sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six  for  the  use  of  the 
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common  schools,  and  sections  thirteen  and  thirty-three  for  nnivenity, 
agricaltural  college,  normal  schools,  and  public  buildings  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  future  State  of  Oklahoma^  and  in  case  either  of  said  sections 
or  parts  thereof  is  lost  to  said  Territory  by  reason  of  allotment  under 
this  act  or  otherwisethegovemorthereof  is  hereby  authorized  to  locate 

Proviso.  other  lands  not  occupied  in  quantity  equal  to  the  loss :  Prorided,  That 

Payment  for.  ^|jq  United  States  shall  pay  the  Indians  for  said  reserved  sections  the 
same  price  as  is  paid  for  the  lands  not  reserved. 

^f^'^jP^^  ^  That  as  fast  as  the  lands  opened  for  settlement  under  this  Act  are 
await  suit.  g^i^^  ^|jg  money  received  from  such  sales  shall  be  deposited  in  the 

Treasury,  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  the  suit  herein  pro- 
vided for,  less  such  amount,  not  to  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  find  due  Luther  H.  Pike,  deoeased, 
late  delegate  of  said  Indians,  in  accordance  with  his  agreement  'with 
said  Indians,  to  be  retained  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  and  subject 

Proviso.  to  the  drafts  of  the  legal  representative  of  said  Luther  H.  Pike:  Pr^- 


Title. 


ided,  That  no  part  of  said  money  shall  be  paid  to  said  Indians  until 
the  question  of  title  to  the  same  is  fHilIy  settled. 
Court  of  Claims     That  as  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  claim  to  have  some 
to  hear  claim  of  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  lands  ceded  by  the  foregoing 
Chickasawa* "    *?''®®™^°*'  which  claim  is  controverted  by  the  United  States,  juris- 
diction be,  and  is  hereby,  conferred  upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear 
and  determine  the  said  claim  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  and  to 
render  judgment  thereon,  it  being  the  intention  of  this  Act  to  allow 
said  Court  of  Claims  jurisdiction,  so  that  the  rights,  legal  and  equit- 
able, of  the  United  States,  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  natioiu, 
and  the  Wichita  and  affiliated  bands  of  Indians  in  the  premises,  shall 
be  fully  considered  and  determined,  and  to  try  and  determine  all 
questions  that  may  arise  on  behalf  of  either  party  in  the  hearing  of 
said  claim ;  and  the  Attorney-General  is  hereby  directed  to  apjiear  in 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  either  of  the 
parties  to  said  action  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Provisos.  Court  of  the  United  States :  Provided^  That  such  appeal  shall  bo  taken 

Appeal.  within  sixtjr  days  after  the  rendition  of  the  judgment  objected  to,  and 

RiKht  not  con-  that  the  said  courts  shall  give  such  causes  precedence:  And  provided 
.  further,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  accepted  or  construed  as  a 

confession  that  the  United  States  admit  that  the  Choctaw  and  Chick- 
asaw nations  have  any  claim  to  or  interest  in  said  lands  or  any  part 
thereof. 
Proceeding.  That  said  action  shall  be  presented  by  a  single  petition  making  the 
United  States  and  the  Wichita  and  affiliated  bands  of  Indians  ]mrtic« 
defendant  and  shall  set  forth  all  the  facts  on  which  the  said  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations  claim  title  to  said  land ;  and  said  petition  may 
be  verified  by  the  authorized  delegates,  agents,  or  attorney  of  said 
nations  upon  information  and  belief  as  to  the  existence  of  sncb  facts, 
Provisos.  and  no  other  statement  or  verification  shall  be  necessary.     Providedj 

riino  limit.       .pj,^^  jf  gj^j^  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  do  not  bring  tkeiractlon 
within  ninety  days  from  the  approval  of  this  Act  their  claim  shall  be 
Notice  to  With-  forever  barred:  And  provided  further  j  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Itas,  etc.,  of  suit.  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  within  ten  days  after  the  filing 
of  said  petition,  to  give  notice  to  said  Wichitas  and  affiliated  bands 
through  the  agents,  delegates,  attorneys,  or  other  representatives  of 
said  bauds  that  said  bands  are  made  defendants  in  said  suit,  of  the  pur- 
pose of  said  suit,  that  they  are  required  to  make  answer  to  said  peti- 
tion, and  that  Congress  has,  in  accordance  with  article  five  of  said 
agreement  adopted  this  method  of  determining  their  compensation,  if 
any.    And  the  answer  of  the  Wichitas  and  affiliated  banos  shall  state 
the  facts  on  which  they  rely  for  compensation,  and  may  be  verified  by 
their  agents  delegates,  attorneys,  or  other  representatives  upon  their 
information  and  belief  as  to  the  existence  of  such  facts,  and  no  other 
AnswerofWioh- statement  or  verification  shall  be  necessary:  And  provided  aUo,  That 
itas,  etc.  ^^^^  Wichitas  and  affiliated  bands  shall  file  their  answer  in  said  suit 

within  sixty  days  after  they  shall  receive  ttom  the  Attomev-General  of 
the  United  States  the  notice  herein  provided  for  unless  further  time 
is  granted  by  the  court,  and  in  the  event  of  failure  to  answer  they  may 
be  barred  from  all  claim  in  the  premises  aforesaid. 
^^^^ncG  to  1)6  jij^  gjj^j^  Court  of  Claims  shall  receive  and  consider  as  evidente  in 
the  suit  everything  which  shall  be  deemed  by  said  court  necessary  te 
aid  it  in  determining  the  questions  presented,  and  tending  to  shed 
light  on  the  claim,  rights,  and  equities  of  the  parties  litigant,  and 
issue  rules  on  any  department  of  the  Government  therefor  if  necessary. 
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It  is  hereby  ftirther  proyided  that  said  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw    Choctaws  and 
nations  may,  at  any  time  before  the  rendition  of  final  judgment  i"*  neffotSto^ wTt  J 
said  case  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  negotiate  with  the  Commissioners  commission. 
appointed  nnd^  section  sixteen  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  the    VoL  27,  p.  646. 
third  day  of  March,  eighteen  bnndred  and  ninety-three   (Twenty- 
seventh  Statutes,  page  six  hundred  and  forty -five),  or  with  any  sue-    a-*y^ment. 
cessor  or  successors  in  said  Commission  for  the  settlement  of  the  said 
matters  involved  in  said  suit,  and  move  the  suspension  of  such  action 
until  such  negotiation  shall  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  Congress; 
such  settlement,  however,  to  be  made  with  the  oonourrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States. 

That  the  laws  relating  to  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States    Mineral  laws. 
are  hereby  extended  over  the  lands  ceded  by  the  foregoing  agreement. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  p  ^®*pl^^"  **5 
to  reimburse,  out  of  any  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  ^^JjJJo  res- 
three  thousand  dollars  for  reimburMing  certain  settlers  on  the  Crow  ervations. 
Creek  and  Winnebago  Indian  reservations  in  South  Dakota  whose    Payment  for 
claims  "  were  held  for  further  proof,''  and  so  forth,  made  by  the  Indian  removals, 
appropriation  Act  approved  August  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ^^J^*'  ^*®iSt* 
ninety-four,  and  out  of  the  further  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars ^** *'^*^' *^- ^*"- 
which  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  those  settlers  upon  said 
reservations  between  the  dates  indicated  in  said  Act  whose  claims 
have  not  heretofore  been  investigatefl  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act    Vol.  26,  p.  659. 
of  Congress  approved  October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety, 
authorizing  the  ascertainment  of  the  losses  of  such  settlers,  for  the 
actual  and  necessary  losses  which  he  finds  upon  investigation  they 
have  sustained  as  a  result  of  such  settlement:    Provided,  That  the    JjJJ****".- 
claims  of  such  settlers,  with  accompanying  proofs,  shall  be  filed  in    '^"g  claims, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  within  six  months  fi'om  the  date  of 
the  approval  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  any  claimant  whose  claim    Suit  on  disal- 
has  heretofore  been  wholly  disallowed  by  the  Interior  Department  lo^«d  claims, 
may  within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  bring  suit  upon 
the  same  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  the  time  of  removal  Arom  the 
reservation  by  said  claimant  shall  be  no  bar  to  sold  suit. 

The  Interior  Department  shall  transfer  all  the  papers  filed  in  any  J^/*""'®'  **' 
such  claim  to  the  Court  of  Claims  to  be  used  as  evidence  therein,  and  «^"®'*^- 
the  rights  and  equities  of  such  claimant  to  damages  sustained  by  rea- 
son of  removal  from  such  lands  shall  be  by  the  court  fully  considered 
and  determined:  Provided^  however,  That  if  the  court  shall  find  that    Prov%»o. 
any  such  claimant  arbitrarily  disobeyed,  or  neclected  without  good    Conditions. 
reason  to  obey  the  order  of  removal,  his  claim  shall  be  disallow^. 

That  any  State  or  Territory  entitled  to  indemnity  school  lands  or    [p.  899.] 
entitled  to  select  lands  for  educatioua  1  purposes  under  existing  law  may    selection  of 
select  such  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  any  Indian  reservation  in  school  lands  on 
such  State  or  Territory  from  the  surplus  lands  thereof,  purchased  by  reservations 
the  United  States  after  allotments  have  been  made  to  the  Indians  of  ®P®°®^' 
such  reservation,  and  prior  to  the  opening  of  such  reservation  to 
settlement. 

To  enable  the  President  to  cause,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act    fP.-.^-l 
of  February  eighth,  eighteen  hundre<l  and  eighty-seven,  entitled  "An    vol  ^  n  388 
Act  to  provide  for  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  to  Indians, ''  such         •    •  P- 
Indian  reservations  as  in  his  judgment  are  advantageous  for  agricul- 
tural and  gazing  purposes  to  be  surveyed,  or  resurveyed,  for  thenur- 
poees  of  said  Act,  and  to  complete  the  allotment  of  the  same,  Including 
the  Decessary  clerical  work  incident  thereto  in  the  field  and  in  the 
Office  of  Indian  Afiairs,  and  delivery  of  trust  patents,  so  far  as  allot- 
ments shall  have  been  selected  under  said  Act,  thirty  thousand  dollars : 
Provided,  That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary    Proviso. 
of  the  Interior  that  by  reason  of  age,  disability,  or  inability,  any  allot-  -J^*"^?|^f"°*** 
tee  of  Indian  lands,  under  this  or  former  Acts  of  Congress,  can  not  per-  *^  oy  nuottees. 
Bonally  and  with  benefit  to  himself  occupy  or  improve  his  allotment 
or  any  part  thereof,  the  same  may  be  leased  upon  such  terms,  regula- 
tions, and  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  five  years  for  fanning  or  grazing  purposes,  or  ten  years 
for  mining  or  business  purposes. 
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yp.900.]  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  InterioTy  in  his  discretion,  to  i^go- 

T  Ma"         °*^tiato  with  the  Belknap  Indians  for  the  snirender  of  certain  portions 
°Negoti»tlon8^^*'^®i^  reservation,  situated  in  the  north  central  portion  of  the  State 
forlftDds.  of  Montana,  and  the  Blackfeet  Indians  for  the  surrender  of  certain 

Blackfeet  In-  portions  of  their  reservation,  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
^*?f  ffotifttions  ^**^*^  ^^  Montana,  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  and  the  Sec- 
for  landa.  retary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission  to 

Commission,    negotiate  with  the  said  Belknap  and  Blackfeet  Indians  for  the  ceding 
of  said  portions  of  their  respective  reservations,  any  agreement  thus 
ne^rotiated  being  subject  to  action  by  Congress. 
Indian   Terri-     Yqx  the  survey  of  the  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory,  two  hnndreil 
***§urvev  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  be  imiue- 

Provisoa.  diately  available:  Provided^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may, 

Work  may  bo  in  his  discretion,  direct  that  the  surveys  herein  authorized,  or  any 
dono  by  Geoiogi-part  of  them,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  shall  be  made  under  the  supei- 
cal  Sarvoy.         vision  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  by  such  persons  as 
may  be  employed  by  or  under  him  for  that  purpose.    And  such  surveys 
shall  be  executed  under  instructions  to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  subdivisional  surveys  shall  be  executed  under  the 
Filing     plats,  rectangular  system,  as  now  provided  by  law:  Provided  furtkeTf  That 
***■  when  any  surveys  shall  have  been  so  made  and  plats  and  field  notes 

thereof  prepared,  they  shall  be  approved  and  certified  to  by  the 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  two  copies  thereof  shall   be 
returned,  one  for  filing  in  the  Indian  Ofiice  and  one  in  the  GJeneral 
Effect.  Land  Office;  and  such  surveys,  field  notes,  and  plats  shall  have  the 

same  legal  force  and  effect  as  heretofore  given  to  the  acts  of  enrvey- 
Inconsi  stent  ors-general :  Provided  further^  That  all  laws  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
laws,  visions  hereof  are  declared  to  be  inoperative  as  respects  such  sorveys. 
Albert  Pike.        That  jurisdiction  upon  the  principles  of  law  and  equity  be,  and  it  is 
Choctaw8*to  be^^^^^y*  coJ^^orred  upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear  and  determine  a 
tried  in  Court  of  suit  that  may  be  instituted  therein  by  Yvon  Pike,  Lilian  Pike,  and  the 
Claims.  legal  representatives  of  Luther  H.  Pike,  children  and  heirs  at  law  of 
Albert  Pike,  deceased,  late  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  against 
the  Choctaw  Nation  of  Indians  for  Just  compensation  to  them  for  and 
on  account  of  services  as  attorney  at  law  and  otherwise  rendered  to 
and  for  said  nation  by  the  said  Albert  Pike  in  his  lifetime,  in  and 
about  the  prosecution  of  the  so-called  ''net  proceeds'"  claim  of  said 
nation  against  the  United  States  and  in  other  business,  and  to  render 
such  judgment  or  decree  in  said  suit,  upon  the  merits  thereof,  as  the 
facts  will  warrant,  and  as  shall  be  just  and  equitable,  with  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  from  said  Judgement 
or  decree  to  either  party  to  said  suit. 
Joel  M.  Bryan.     That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
Servioes.          to  pay  to  Joel  M.  Bryan,  for  sbr vices  rendered  the  North  Carolina 
Cherokees  residing  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  west,  in  accordance  with 
the  proceedings  or  a  council  of  said  North  Carolina  Cherokees  held  at 
Tahlequah,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  March  twelfth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety -two,  now  on  file  with  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars,  out  of  any  nncx- 
YoL  27,  p.  630.   pended  balance  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  for  the  removal  and  subsistence  of 
those  members  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  who  have  remove<l 
themselves,  as  well  as  those  who  may  now  or  hereafter  desire  to  remove 

themselves,  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

«  #  #  *  •  •  « 

[p.  901.]  To  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  five  commissioners  appointed  to 

Old    Settler  take  a  census  of  the  Old  Settler  Cherokees,  two  thousand  dollars,  in 

Cherokees.  addition  to  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  appropriated  for  snch  pnr- 

to  tokJc^sUl*^'^  P^*®  ^y  ^^*  ^^  Congress  approved  August  fifteenth,  eighteen  hnndnMl 

Laws.  2d  sess.  &ud  ninety-four,  the  same  to  be  deducted  fVom  the  amount  awanlod 

53d  Cong.,  p.  308.  to  said  Indians  by  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  dated  June  sixth. 

eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  reimbursed  to  the  United 

States. 

Mission  In      To  enable  the  Attomev-General  to  employ  a  special  attorney  for  t  ho 

^*AttoraeV         Mission  Indians  of  southern  California,  upon  the  recommendation  of 

^*         the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  two  thousand  dollars,  of  which  sum 

one  thousand  dollars  shall  be  available  for  the  fiscal  year  oigbtoen 

hundred  and  ninety-five. 
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That  the  homestead  settlers  on  the  Absentee  Shawnee,  Pottawatomie,  okl*homa. 
and  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indian  lands  in  Oklahoma  Territory  be,  J^P meat  e  iid 
and  they  are  hereby,  granted  an  extension  of  one  year  within  which  time*"  complete 
to  make  the  first  payment  provided  for  in  section  sixteen  of  the  Act  entries. 
of  Congress  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  Vol.  26,  p.  1026. 
entitled ''An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  szdCons^^v^T^ 
expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipula-  ^"  ^'  * 

tions  with  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  and  for  other  purposes,*'  and  such 
payment  may  be  made  at  any  time  within  five  years  from  the  date  of 
the  entry  of  such  lands.    And  that  the  like  extension  of  one  year  on    Extended  to 
the  first  payment  required  to  be  made,  when  payable  in  installments,  reserratlona  i  n 
is  hereby  Ranted  to  all  homestead  settlers  on  and  purchasers  of  all  North  Dakota, 
ceded  Indian  reservations  in  the  States  of  North  Dakota,  South  «tc. 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Montana,  and  Idaho. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  and    lowas,  Kansas 
directed  to  negotiate  with  the  Otoe  and  Missouria  tribe  of  Indians,  ^i  ^®Jf*?*^* 
located  in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  and,  if  practicable,  to  purchase  for  *a*nda  for* 
from  the  said  tribe  a  sufficient  quantity  of  their  surplus  lands  to  allot  from  Otoea  an^ 
to  members  of  the  Iowa  tribe  of  Indians,  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  as  Missouriaa. 
hereinafter  set  forth :  Providedf  That  in  case  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte-    Provito. 
rior  deems  best  for  the  interests  of  the  said  Iowa  tribe  he  is  hereby    ^^fe'^t-t*"^* 
authorized  to  allot  to  the  said  Iowa  Indians  lands  that  have  been,  or  ™*^  Dei»iten. 
may  hereafter  be,  ceded   to  the  United  States  by   the    Comanche, 
Kiowa,  and  Apache,  or  the  Wichita  tribes  of  Indians,  located  in  the 
Territory  of  Oklahoma. 

The  lands  so  secured  to  be  allotted  in  tracts  of  eighty  acres  of  farm-  Allotments, 
ing  land  to  each  person  who  has  not  already  received  an  allotment  of 
land  who  was  recognized  as  a  member  on  May  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-four,  of  the  Iowa  tribe  of  Indians,  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
and  to  children  bom  to  members  of  the  tribe  since  the  former  allot- 
ment, and  to  such  other  persons  of  Iowa  blood  who  may  be  admitted 
to  membership  by  authority  of  the  said  Iowa  tribe,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  previous  to  the  completion  of 
the  allotments  hereinbefore  provided  for;  said  allotments  to  be  made 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  allot- 
ment of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  on  the  various  reservations,  VoL26,p.7M. 
approved  Februarv  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

The  cost  of  the  lands  hereby  authorized  to  be  purchased  from  the  Payments. 
Otoe  and  Missouria  tribe  of  Indians,  or  the  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  that  are  allotted  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  Otoe  and 
Missouria  tribe  or  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  fVom  funds  due  the 
said  Iowa  tribe  of  Indians  now  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States,  pay- 
ment of  said  suDi  to  be  under  the  direction'  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:  Provided^  That  a  mfnority  oT  the  male  adult  members  of  the 
said  Iowa  tribe  of  Indians  shall  first  agree  to  the  provisions  hereof: 

That  with  the  consent  of  the  Otoe  and  Missouria  tribe  of  Indians,  to    Civilizati  on, 
be  obtained  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  ®^ 
direct,  said  Secretary  is  authorized  to  expend  any  of  the  principal  sum 
derived  from  the  sale  of  their  lands  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  not  to 
exceed  thirty  thousand  dollars,  the  same  to  be  expended  per  capita,  in 
his  discretion,  in  the  erection  of  houses  and  other  necessary  farm  build- 
ings on  their  individual  allotments,  in  the  purchase  of  seed,  farm 
implements,  and  domestic  animals,  and  in  settling  them  upon  their 
lands,  and  in  preparing  them  to  begin  agricultural  life:  Provided,    provitos. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  in  nis  discretion,  pay  to  any    Cash    pay* 
of  eaid  Indians,  whom  he  may  consider  capable  of  judiciously  expend-  ments. 
ing  their  money,  their  per  capita  share  of  such  sum  in  cash :  Pro- 
vided/urthery  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay    the  ^ve  Indian  delegates  of  said   tribes   now  in 
Washington  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars-each  out  of  this  appropria-    Expenses    o  f 
tion  to  cover  their  board  and  traveling  expenses  in  coming  to  and  delegates. 
returning  from  Washington,  to  be  immediately  available. 

That  that  part  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  February  twenty-     Sacs  and  Foxes 
eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  amending  an  Act  providing  of  the  Missouri. 
for  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  to  Indians  on  various  reserva-  allotment???  rl^ 
tions,  and  so  forth,  approved  February  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  pealed, 
eighty-seven,  which  reads  as  follows,  to  wit :  *^ And  provided  further ^     Vol.  26,  p.  796. 
That  no  allotaient  of  land  shall  be  made  or  annuities  of  money  paid 
to  any  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  Indians  who  were  not 
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enrolled  as  m^nbers  of  eaid  tribe  on  jA&nary  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety ;  but  this  shall  not  be  held  to  impair  or  otherwise  affect 
the  rights  or  equities  of  any  person  whose  claim  to  membership  in 
said  tribe  is  now  pending  and  neing  investigated/'  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  repealed. 
Chwokee  out-     The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  herebv  authorised  and  directed 
int*ra^^**noB  t  *^  Suspend  actiou  under  the  provisions  of  tbe  Act  of  Congress  ^proved 
poned.  March  third,  eighteen   hundred  and  ninety-three  (Twenty-seventh 

Yol.  27,  p.  641.  Statutes,  six  hundred  and  forty-one),  ratifying  the  agreement  with 
the  Cherokee  Nation  of  December  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-one,  as  to  the  actual  removal  from  the  Cherokee  country  of  per- 
sons designated  by  the  authorities  as  intruders,  until  the  appraisal  of 
the  value  of  the  improvements  of  such  persons  shall  have  been  com- 

Eleted  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  submitted  by 
im  to  Congress,  and  the  removal  of  such  intruders  shall  not  be  made 
Proviso.  earlier  than  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-«z :  Fromdeiy 

Renttobepaid  That  whenever  any  intruder  shall  have  been  paid  or  tendered  the 
men*«™iK)t**8iS''  ftPP^^ised  value  of  his  improvements,  if  he  does  not  immediately  sur- 
rendered, render  possession  of  the  same  to  the  authorities  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  he  shall  pav  rent  therefor  at  the  rate  usual  in  the  country,  but 
this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  the  time  for  the  removal 
of  intruders  according  to  the  foregoing  agreement  beyond  the  first 
day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 
Sacs  and  Foxes     That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to 
of  Y***"f*^^**    examine  the  claim  of  the  Sao  and  Fox  Indians  of  Mississippi,  now 
iiDit^to  beex-  residing  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  as  set  forth  in  their  memorial  presented 
sMised.  to  Congress  (Senate  Miscellaneous  Document  Numbered  Forty-eight, 
Fifty-third  Congress,  third  session),  for  the  payment  of  annuities  and 
other  sums  from  the  tribal  funds  of  said  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  any  and  all  claims  of  that  portion  of  the  tribe  residing  in 
Iowa,  and  to  ascertain  whether,  under  any  treaties  or  Acts  of  Congress, 
any  amount  is  justly  due  them  as  a  portion  of  said  tribe  fbom  those 
of  said  tribe  now  in  Oklahoma  by  reason  of  any  unequal  distributioD 
of  tribal  annuities,  land  funds,  or  funds  frt>m  other  sonrces,  and  if  so, 
how  much,  giving  full  opportunity  to  all  parties  in  interest  to  be 
heard,  and  to  report  his  conclusions  to  Congress  at  the  next  assembling 
thereof. 
Miami  Indians     To  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 
Reaavment  for  **  ^t^  t^©  Indiana  Miami  Indians  residing  in  the  State  of  Indiana  or 
fandstaken.        elsewhere,  the  sum  of  forty -eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents,  which  said  sum  of  money  was  by 
the  United  States  taken  from  their  tribal  funds  a^inst  their  protest, 
and  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  and 
paid  to  other  persons  not  entitled  to  it;  which  facte  have  been  found 
and  determined  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  in  Congressional  caae  num- 
bered nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  reported  to  Con- 
PrAviMot.          SF^^*  which  sum  shall  be  immediately  available:  Provided^  Aotoercr, 
Pa;,  men!  of  at-  That  before  the  payment  of  any  part  of  said  sum  to  said  Indians  there 
tomey  8  fees.       shall  be  deducted  and  paid  to  tne  attorney  of  record  in  the  Court  of 
Claims,  employed  by  said  Indians  under  an  agreement  heretofore 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Afiairs,  the  sum  so  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  Commi86i<»ier, 
Special a£ent to  "®*  exceeding  ten  per  centum  of  said  amount:  And  provide  fmrtker, 
make  payment.    That  said  sum  shall  be  paid  to  the  Indians  en  titled  to  receive  the  same 
by  a  special  agent  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  aod 
shall  be  distributed  to  said  Indians  under  such  rules  imd  regulatioDs 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 
Miami,  Ind.  T.     That  section  twenty-one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  Revised 
Sale  of  liquors  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  July  twenty- 
forWdden.  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  nine-two  (Twenty-seven  Statutes,  two 
'   ''  ^'      '  hundred  and  sixty),  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  extended  over  and 
made  applicable  to  the  town  and  town  site  of  Miami  in  the  Indian 
Territory ;  and  the  United  States  courts  of  said  Territory  shall  have 
full  jurisdiction  thereof. 

fp.  007.]  That  the  allotments  of  land  made  to  the  Quapaw  Indians,  in  the 

Qaapaw  Indi-  Indian  Territory,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  Quapaw  National 
^^Ailotmonte  Council,  approved  March  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
confirmed,  three,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  ratified  and  confirmed,  subject  to 
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Teviiioiiy  dometion,  and  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 
Provided,  *airerer,  That  any  allottee  who  may  be  diBsatisfied  with  his    provisos, 
vllotment  shall  have  all  the  rights  to  contest  the  same  provided  for  in    Bevision. 
said  act  of  the  Quapaw  National  Council  subject  to  reyision,  correc- 
tion, and  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  luterior.    And  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  patents  to  said    Patents, 
allottees  in  accordance  therewith :  Providedf  That  said  allotments  shall 
be  inalienable  for  a  period  of  twenty-iive  years  from  and  after  the    Inalienable  for 
date  of  said  patents :  And  provided  further y  That  the  surplus  lands  on  \^^  t  y  -  fi  v  e 
said  reservation,  if  any,  may  be  allotted  from  time  to  time,  by  said  ^  surplus  lands. 
tribe  to  its  members,  under  the  above-entitled  act. 

«  ♦  •  *  •»  •  » 

Sec.  9.  That  the  sum  of  six  thousaud  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated,    rp.  008.1 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  or  so    wyandottes. 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  said  amount  to  bean  additional  sum    Purchase  of 
to  that  appropriated  by  Act  of  Congress  approved  August  fifteenth,  ^"^  ^^^  absen- 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  made  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing    Laws,  2d  sess. 
lauds  for  the  Absentee  Wyandotte  Indians,  and  said  Act  of  Congress  is  53d  Cong.,  p.  801. 
hereby  amended  to  provide  that  should  such  lands  be  purchased  of 
either  of  the  civilized  tribes  of  Indians  the  lands  so  purchased  shall    Conditions, 
not  be  taken  in  severalty  until  such  time  as  the  lands  belouging  to  the 
Indians  from  which  the  purchase  is  made  shall  be  taken  in  severalty, 
and  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  this  Act  and  the 
Act  of  August  fifteenth,  eighteen  bundred  and  ninety-four,  above 
referred  to,  by  reason  of  having  been  bom  of  an  Indian  woman  who 
has  married  a  white  man :  Providedy  That  said  Absentee  Wyandotte    proviso. 
Indians  accept  the  above  amount  in  full  payment  of  all  demands  against    Acceptance  to 
the  Government.    The  Secretary  of  the  luterior  is  hereby  authorized  1>®  in  f"ii- 
to  employ  R.  B.  Armstrong,  of  Wyandotte  County,  Kansas,  the  attor-    gpecial  aicent 
ney  of  the  Absentee  Wyandotte  Indians,  as  a  special  agent  for  the 
purchase  of  the  lands  as  provided  for  in  the  Act  of  Congress  above 
referred  to,  and  for  other  work  necessary  in  the  premises,  and  to  pay 
the  aaid  attorney  what  may  be  deemed  fair  and  equitable,  not  exceed- 
ing the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars. 

Sec  10.  Tbat  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  chiefSs,  headmen,     Pottawatomies 
and  male  adults  of  the  Pottawatomie  tribe  of  Indians  and  the  Kickapoo  *°g^*®f  f '^^j?* 
tribe  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  expressed  in  open  council  by  Kansas  in  SuS 
each  tribe,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  author-  for. 
ized  to  cause  to  be  sold,  in  trust  for  said  Indians,  the  surplus  or  unal- 
lotted lands  of  the  reservations  of  the  Pottawatomie  tribe  of  Indians 
of  Jackson  County,  Kansas,  and  the  Kickapoo  tribe  of  Indians  in 
Brown  County,  Kansas.    The  said  lands  shall  be  appraised,  in  tracts    Appraisal, 
of  eijghty  acres  each,  by  three  competent  commissioners,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Indians,  and  the  other  two  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior :  Provided,  That  either  tribe  may  con-    Proviso. 
sent  to  the  sale  of  its  own  lands  and  select  a  commissioner  without  the    Selection  of 
consent  of  the  other,  and  when  one  tribe  does  consent  to  such  sale  the*^*"*"     '^^^' 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  proceed  to  sell  the  surplus  lands  of  such 
tribe. 

That  after  the  appraisement  of  said  lands  the  Secret-ary  of  the  In-    Public  sale, 
terior  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  offer  the  same,  through 
the  United  States  public  land  office  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  at  public  sale 
to  the  highest  bidder :  Provided,  That  no  portion  of  such  land  shall  be    ^Tf^?*- 
sold  at  less  than  the  appraised  value  thereof,  and  in  no  case  for  less    -JL  eti™  "  ™ 
than  six  dollars  per  acre,  and  to  none  except  persons  over  twenty-one  ^ 
years  of  age  and  to  such  as  purchase  the  same  for  actual  occupation 
and  aettlement,  and  who  have  made  and  subscribed  on  oath,  before 
the  register  of  said  land  office,  and  filed  the  same  with  said  officer  of 
the  land  office,  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  that  it  is  his  ffood-faith  intention 
to  settle  upon  and  occupy  the  land  which  he  seeks  to  purchase,  and 
improve  the  same  for  a  home;  and,  except  in  case  of  death  of  the 
purchaser,  unless  said  party  shall  have  executed  his  declared  inten- 
tion by  makiuff  improvements  and  being  in  actual  occupation  of  said 
land,  by  actual  residence  thereon,  at  the  time  for  making  the  second 
payment,  he  shall  forfeit  the  payment  already  made,  and  the  land 
shall  be  subject  to  resale  as  hereinafter  provided.    Each  purchaser 
of  said  landfs  at  such  sale  shall  be  entitled  to  purchase  one  huudred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  no  more,  except  in  cases  where  a  tract 
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Purchases   by  contains  a  fractional  excess  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres:  Pro- 
Indians,  vided,  That  any  Indian  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  purchase  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  without  the  requirements  as 

Payments.  to  settlement  upon  the  lands.  All  purchasers  shtdl  pay  one-fourth  of 
the  purchase  price  at  the  time  said  land  is  bid  off,  one-fourth  in  one 
year,  one-fourth  in  two  years,  and  one-fourth  in  three  years,  with 
interest  on  the  deferred  payments  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per 
annum,  and  such  sums  when  paid  shall  be  placed  in  the  Treasory  of 
the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  respective  tribes  of  Indians, 
and  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum,  which 
interest  shall  be  paid  annually  to  said  tribes,  respectively,  per  capita, 

Patonto  to  be  in  cash.    No  patents  shall  issue  until  all  payments  shall  nave  iM^en 

retained  unt  11  made  J  and  on  failure  of  any  purchaser  to  make  payment  as  required 

payuent  m  ran.  ^^  ^j^^^  section  he  shall  forfeit  the  lands  purchased,  and  the  same 

shall  be  subject  to  entry  and  sale,  at  the  appraised  value  thereof,  or 

shall  be  again  ofEered  at  public  sale,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

may  determine. 

^^?f  ^*'^^i*     There  shall  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  section  the 

exempt irom  sale  ji^u^jg  upon  which  the  two  boarding  or  industrial  schools  are  located 

on  these  reservations,  not  exceeding  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  for 

each  school,  the  amount  to  bo  determined  and  designated,  after  the 

tribe  shall  have  assented,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Expenses,  re-  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  section  into  effect  the  sum  of 
imbursabie.  ^^^^  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  which  sum  shall  be  reim- 
bursed to  the  United  States  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  first  sales  of 
lands  made  under  the  provisions  hereof,  each  tribe  to  be  charged  only 
with  the  expenses  attending  the  sale  of  its  own  lands. 

Allotment  to     That  before  any  of  the  surplus  lauds  belonging  to  the  Kickapoo  tribe 

oniKireD.  ^£  Indians  shall  be  sold  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  there  shall 

be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  eighty  acres  to  each  of  the 

Proviso.  children  of  said  tribe  residing  on  or  adjacent  to  said  reservation  who 

Action  on  this  jj^y^  jj^t  heretofore  received  any  lands:  Provided  j  That  this  section 
secuon.  jjjj^y  ^^  adopted  or  rejected,  separate  and  apart  from  the  other  provi- 

sions of  this  Act,  by  the  said  Kickapoo  tribe. 

Special  ^f^^^^     Skc.  11.  That  in  all  payments  or  disbursements  of  money  to  Indians 

mento.^    *  individually  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his 

discretion,  to  detail  an  officer  from  his  Department  or  appoint  a  special 

agent  to  make  or  to  superintend  and  inspect  such  payment;  and  when 

Compensation,  made  by  special  agent  the  Secretary  shall  fix  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  the  services  of  such  special  agent  and  pay  it  out  of  the  money 
to  be  disbursed.    In  all  cases  the  agent  making  such  payment  shadl 

Bond.  give  bond  to  the  United  States  in  double  the  amount  to  be  disbursed, 

with  ^ood  and  sufficient  security,  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties.    All  such  pay- 
ments to  be  made  under  sucli  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Seciietary 
may  prescribe. 
Approved,  March  2,  1895. 


March's,  1885.      Chap.  Id5.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  and  other  officers  of 

the  United  States  court  In  the  Indian  Territory. 

28  Stats.,  p.  906. 

.Beit  etMcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenlaiivei  of  the  Vniied 
Mian    Terrf.  g^^^  f,f  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
Appropriation  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated, 
forconrtoffidals.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pay 
Ante,  p.  003.      the  salaries  and  allowances  of  the  judges,  district  attorneys,  mar- 
shals, clerks,  and  commissioners  of  the  United  States  court  in  the 
Irdian  Territory  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 
Approved,  March  2, 1895. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

\Vo.  16.]    Jotet  BMOlntiOB  To  confirm  the  enlargement  of  tho  Red  Cliff  Indi«n  FebraAry20,1885. 

Besenration,  in  the  State  of  Wisoonsin^  made  in  eighteen  hundred  and  aixty-three,  ■ 

and  for  the  allotment  of  same.  28  State.,  p.  970. 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentaHves  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  lauds  in  townships  nnm-    ^^  Cliff  In- 
hered fifty-one  and  fifty-two  north,  of  ran^e  three  west;  fifty-one  and  Jion^Wie*'^^*^ 
fifty-two  north  of  range  four  west;  and  filty-one  and  fifty-two  north,    ^jL^ig  *  added 
of  range  five  west,  in  Bayfield  County,  Wisconsin,  withdrawn  from  to. 
sale  or  location  for  the  purpose  of  an  enlargement  of  the  Red  Cliff 
Indian  Reservation  in  said  county  hy  the  several  orders  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Oflice  bearing   dates  May  twenty- 
seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -three,  June  third,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  and  September  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty -three,  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  declared  to  be  a  part  of  said 
Indian  reservation  as  fully  and  to  the  same  effect  as  if  they  had  been 
embraced  in  and  reserved  as  a  part  of  said  Red  Cliff  Reservation  by 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior    Vol.  lo, p.  iioe. 
dated  September  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four;  and  said 
lands  shall  be  allotted  to  the  members  of  the  Red  Cliff  band  of  said 
Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
said  treaty :  Provided,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  mak-    Prooi$o. 
ing  allotnaents  mav  divide  said  lands  between  said  Indians  in  such .  £[!^^^'^  ^^  ^' 
manner  as  will  in  his  Judgment  be  the  most  equitable.  lotmente. 

Approved,  February  20, 1895. 


[No.  27.]    Joint  Beaolntion  Oontinaiog  the  present  officers  of  the  conrto  in  the    March  2, 1805. 

Indian  Territory  until  the  bill  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Jadioiaij  of  that  Terri- • 

tory  which  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  awaite  the  signatore  of  the    28  State.,  p.  974. 
Presldeiit  of  the  United  States  becomes  a  law. 

Resolved  hif  ike  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  tke  United  States    Indian    Terri- 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  until  the  appointment  and  tog- 
qualification  of  the  district  attorneys,  marshals,  and  clerks  of  court  ,,^^^^^i  ®J°J} 
in  the  three  judicial  districts  according  to  the  act  entitled  **An  Act  Jfe?" 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  additional  judges  of  the  United    Anu,  p.  603. 
States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,''  which 
has  passed  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and  now  awaits 
the  consideration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  district 
attorney,  the  marshal,  and  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  respectively 
perform  all  the  duties  appertaining  to  such  offices  in  such  districts; 
and  until  the  appointment  and  qualification  of  the  judges  required  to 
be  appointed  in  the  northern  and  southern  judicial  districts  the  com- 
missioners now  in  office  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  the  said  districts  as 
heretofore. 

Approved,  March  2, 1805. 

6069  I  A ^ 
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TRUST  FUNDS  AND  TRUST  LANDS. 

The  following  statements  show  the  transactions  in  the  Indian  tmst  funds  and 
trust  lands  during  the  year  ending  October  31, 1895. 

Statements  A,  B,  C,  1),  and  £  show  in  detail  the  stocks,  funds  in  the  Treasory  to 
the  credit  of  various  tribes,  and  collections  of  interest. 

A  statement  is  given  of  all  the  interest  collected,  and  a  statement  of  interest  appro- 
priated by  Congress  on  noupaying  State  stocks  for  the  tiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30, 
1895. 

A  statement  also  will  be  found  showing  the  transactions  arising  on  account  of 
moneys  derived  from  the  sales  of  Indian  lands. 

A. — List  of  names  of  Indian  tribes  for  whom  stock  is  held  in  trust  hy  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  ( Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  custodian),  showing  the  amount  standing  fo  the 
credit  of  each  tribe,  ike  annual  interest,  and  the  date  of  the  treaty  or  law  under  which  the 
investment  was  made. 


Tribe. 


Cherokee  national  fund 

(>herokee  school  fund J 

Cherokee  orphan  fund i 

Total 


Treaty  or 
act. 


Dec.  29,1835 
Feb.  27, 1819 
Dec  29,1835 
Dec.  29,1835 
Feb.  14,1873 


Statutes  at 
Large. 


Vol.  Pago, 


Amoant  of 
stock. 


478      $156, 638. 56 

195 

498 

478 

462 


ijl     51,854.28 
||     22,223.26 


230,716.10 


Annual 
interest. 


|»,3W.31 
1,333.40 


13,842.97 


B. — Statement  of  stock  account,  exhibiting  the  securities  in  which  the  funds  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  are  invested  and  now  on  hand  and  the  annual  interest  on  the  same. 


Stocks. 

Per 
cent. 

Original 
amount. 

A  mount on 
hand. 

Annual 
interest. 

CHBBOKBE  NATIONAL  FUND. 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern 
Division 

6 
6 
6 

$156,638.56 

51,854.28 

• 

$156,638.56 
51, 854. 28 
22,223.26 

•9.398.31 
3.11L2I 
1,333.40 

CHBBOKEB  SCHOOL  FUND. 

United  States  issns  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern 
Division 

CHBBOKEK  ORPHANS'  FUND. 

United  states  issue  to  Union  Pacific  RaUroad,  Eastern 
Division        

C. — statement  of  stocks  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  custodian  for  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  showing  the  amount  now  on  hand. 


stocks. 


Per 
cent. 


AmooDt  on 
hand. 


United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern  Division. 


6     $380,71flL10 
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D. — Statement  of  funds  held  in  tmst  by  the  Goveminent  in  lieu  of  investment. 


Tribes  and  fond. 


Choctews 

Cboctow  orpban  fond. . 
Choctaw  Bohool  fond . . . 
Choctaw  general  fond . 
Creek  general  fond 

Creekn 


Cherokee  aaylom  ftind 

Cherokee  national  fond 

Cherokee  orphan  f^nd 

C  herokee  scnool  fnnd 

Cheyennes  and  Arapoboea  in  Ok  la* 

homafand 

Chiokaaaw  national  fond 

Chippewa  and  Chri»tian  Indiana  fnnd 

Crowfond* 

Crow  Creek  4  per  cent  fund 

lowas 

lowaf^uid 

Kansaa 

Kanaaa  school  fond 

Kansas  general  fund 

Kiokapooe 

Kiokapoo  general  Aind 

Kickapoo  4  per  cent  fund 

L' Anse  and  vienx  de  Sert  Chippewa 

fond 

Menomonee  fnnd 

Menoroonee  I02  fnnd 

Nes  Percys  of  l^ho  fund 

Omaha  fnnd 

Oaagea 


Osage  fnnd. 


Oaage  school  fond 

Otoes  and  liiasonrias  fund  . 

Pawnee  ftmd 

Poncafiind 


Pottawatomiea < 

Pottawatomies  general  ftind 

Pottawatomiee  educational  fnnd 

Pottawatomies  mill  fnnd 

Bound  Valley  general  fnnd 

Sao  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi i 

Sao  and  Pox  of  the  Mississippi  fund . . 
Sao  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  in 

Oklahoma  fnnd 

Sao  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri 

Sao  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  ftind 

2»eminole  general  fnnd 

Seminoles i 

Senocas  of  New  York 

Seneca  fund 

Seneca  and  Shawnee  ftmd 

Seneca  (Tonawanda  hand)  fond 

Shoshone  and  Bannook  fnnd 

Sileta  general  ftind 

Sfonxnindt 

Sisseton  and  Wabpeton  fbnd 

Stookbridge  consolidated  fund 

Tonkawafbnd* 

Umatilla  school  ftod 

Umatilla  general  fnnd 

Ute  5  per  cent  ftmd 

Ute  4  per  cent  fund 

Uintah  and  White  Birer  Ute  ftmd. . . . 

Winnebagoea | 

Yankton  Sionx  ftmd 


Amount  of  4  and  6  per  cent  funds,  as 
above  stated,  held  by  the  Goyem- 
ment  in  lieu  of  invesonent 

Amount  of  annual  interest 


Date  of 
acts,  resolu- 
tions, or 
treaties. 

Jan.  20,1825 
June  22, 1855 
Sept.  27, 1830 
Apr.    1.1880 

do 

....do 

Aug.  7,1856 
June  14. 1886 
Apr.    1,1880 

do 

....do 

....do 


....do 

....do 

....do 

Aug.  27, 1892 
Mar.  2,1895 
May  7,1854 
Apr.  1,1880 
June  14, 1846 
Apr.  1,1880 
June  29, 1888 
May  18, 1854 
Apr.  1,1880 
Jidy  28, 1882 

Apr.   1,1880 

....do 

June  12, 1890 
Aug.  15, 1894 
Apr.  1,1880 
June  2,1825 
Apr.  1.1880 
JiUy  15, 1870 
May  9.1872 
June  16, 1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
Aug.  15, 1876 
Apr.  12, 1876 
Mar.  3,1881 
June  5,1846 
June  17, 1846 
Apr.    1,1880 

do 

....do 

Oct.  1. 1890 
Oct.  2, 1837 
Oct.  11,1842 
Apr.    1,1880 


....do 

Oct  21.1837 
Apr.    1,1830 

do 

Aug.  7,1856 
May  21, 1866 
June  27, 1846 
Apr.    1,1880 

do 

....do 

July  3.1882 
Aug.  15, 1894 
Mar.   2,1889 


1,1880 
6,1871 


Apr. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr.    1.1880 

do 

Apr.  29, 1874 
June  15, 1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
Nov.  1.1837 
July  15. 1870 
Aug.  15, 1894 


Statutes  at  Large 


Vol. 


21 
21 
21 
26 
7 
7 
21 

21 
7 
21 
21 
11 
14 
9 
21 
21 
21 
22 
28 
25 
21 
16 
27 
21 
21 
18 
21* 
21 
7 
16 


Page. 

23G 

614 

337 

70 

70 

70 

701 

786 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 
70 
70 


1071 

70 

842 

70 

221 

1079 

70 

177 


21 

70 

21 

70 

26 

146 

28 

831 

21 

70 

7 

242 

21 

70 

16 

36 

17 

91 

21 

291 

21 

70 

19 

208 

19 

28 

21 

422 

854 

70 
70 
70 
668 
541 
596 
70 

.  70 

643 

70 

70 

702 

757 

35 

70 

70 

70 

140 

324 

895 

70 

405 

643 

70 

70 

41 

204 

70 

546 

355 

319 


Sec. 

9 
3 
19 


12 


8 

3 

2,3 


Amount  in  the 

United  States 

Treasury. 


$890,257.92 

37,014.29 

49. 472. 70 

498, 5l4. 00 

1, 800, 000. 00 

200,00a  00 

275. 168. 00 
64, 147. 17 
1, 271. 901. 65 
352, 456. 05 
797,756.01 

1,000,000.00 

1.306,605.66 

42,560.36 

274,639.97 

168, 335. 10 

67,500.00 

171, 543. 37 

136.000.00 

27,174.41 

26, 002. 89 

68,919.24 

94,685.93 

12,790.13 

20,000.00 

153.039.88 

620, 037. 18 

1,000,000.00 

264, 012. 22 

60,120.00 

8,245,25L02 

119,911.63 

622,860.94 

421,953.94 

70, 000. 00 

230,064.20 

89, 618. 57 

76,993.93 

17,482.07 

2,312.04 

200,000.00 

800,000.00 

56,058.21 

800,000.00 

157,400.00 

21,650.12 

1,500,000.00 

500,000.00 

70,000.00 

118.050.00 

40,979.60 

15.140.42 

86,950.00 

174,295.94 

118,600.00 

3,000,000.00 

1,500,000.00 

75, 088. 60 

25,725.00 

36,740.27 

158,186.52 

600,000.00 

1,250,000.00 

3,340.00 

804,909.17 

78,340.41 

500,000.00 


38,196,476.13 


Annual 

interest  at  4 

and  5  per 

cent. 


$19,512.00 

1.850.71 
2,473.63 
24,925.70 
90,000.00 
10,000.00 
13,758.40 
3, 207. 37 
63,595.23 
17,622,80 
89.887.80 

50,000.00 
65.334.78 
2,128.02 
13,732.00 
6.733.40 
S,  875. 00 
8,577.16 
6,750.00 
1.358.72 
1, 300. 14 
8.445.96 
4,734.20 
(U.60 

1,000.00 
7,661.06 
81,001.85 
60.000.00 
18,200.61 
8,456.00 

412,262.56 

6,995.58 
81,143.00 
21,007.70 

8,500.00 

11,603.21 

4.480.98 

8,849.70 

S74.10 

115.60 

10,000.00 

40,000.00 

2,752.01 

15,000.00 
7,870.00 
1,082.96 

75,000.00 

25,000.00 
8,600.00 
5,902.50 
2,048.96 
757.02 
4,847.50 
8,714.70 
6,080.00 
150.000.00 

76,000.00 
8,799.43 
1,286.25 
1,887.01 
7,900.32 

25,000.00 

60,000.00 
167.00 

40.245.45 
8,917.00 

26.000.00* 


1,647,516.68 


*  AoBual  report,  1892,  page  748.        t  See  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  13,  first  session  Fifty-second  Congress. 
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TRUST  FUNDS  AND  TRUST  LANDS. 


The  changes  in  the  statement  of  funds  held  hy  the  Government  in  lien  of  invasi- 
ment  are  accounted  for  as  follows,  viz : 

The  fands  have  been  increased  by- 
Crow  Creek  4  oer  cent  fond $187,039.00 

Kansas  ffeneralf^Dd,  lands 835.79 

Menommeeloff  fund,  sale  of  logs 128,061.10 

Osage  fund,  sale  of  lands 1,870.28 

Omaha  fund,  sale  of  lands 47.389.S1 

Otoe  and  Hissonria  fund,  saleof  lands 1.894.11 

Pawnee  fund,  sale  of  lands 2,078.56 

Shoshone  and  Bannock  ftind,  sale  of  lands 70.00 

Total 9e7.8M.2i 

The  funds  have  been  decreased  by- 
Creek  general  fund,  cash  payment $200,000.00 

Crow  Creek  4  per  cent  fund,  payment  to  attorney 18, 703. 90 

Crow  fund,  payment  to  Indians 11,347.79 

Kickapoo  4  per  cent  fund,  payment  to  Indians 633. 90 

Kickapoo  general  fund,  payment  to  Indians 4,041.90 

Menominee  logfnnd.  pa.vment  to  Indians 4^  140. 65 

Shoshone  and  Bannock  fund,  cattle 40.081.00 

Sisseton  and  Wahneton  fund,  cash  payment 199,800.00 

Siletz  general  fUnd,  cash  payment 4.000.00 

624.256.14 

Net  decrease 156,420.91 

.A  mount  reported  in  statement  D,  November,  1894 33,352,807.04 

Deduct  amount  of  net  decrease 156,420.91 

Total,  as  before  stated 33, 196k  476. 13 


£. — Interest  collected  on  United  States  bonds. 


Fund  cf  tribe. 

Face  of 
bonds. 

Period  for  which  interest  was  coUected. 

Interest. 

Cherokee  national  fund. 

$156,638.66 
156.638.56 

51.854.28 
51,854.28 

22,223.26 
22,223.26 

Jnly  1. 1894,  to  January  1,1896 

$4,609.16 

January  1, 1885,  to  JiUy  1, 1896 

4,689. 16 

July  1,1894,to  January  1,1806 

9,308.32 

Cherokee  school  fund 

l,55&€i 

January  1.1895.to  Jnlv  l.lfntf 

1  566.68 

July  1 .  1894.  t"  January  1, 1806 

S.UL96 

Cherokee  orphan  fund 

086.70 

January  1,1895,  to  July  ij  1895 

OOOwTO 

1.833.40 

Statement  of  avpropriations  made  hy  Congress  from  July  1  to  August  IS,  2894,  on  non- 
paying  stocks  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  various  Indian  trU^es, 


Arkansas 

Florida 

North  Carolina . 
South  Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Louisiana; 


Bonds. 


Total  amount  appropriated. 


Per 
cent. 


PrinoipaL 


Annual  in- 

terest 

appropriated. 


$168,000.00 

42, 

88, 
122, 
104, 


144, 
541, 
22, 


UOO.OO 
000.00 
000.00 
666. 66 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 


$1,270.35 
870.52 
287.34 
922.  SS 
786.41 
441.09 
907.30 
4,000.84 
106.86 


9,242.82 
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The  receipts  and  disbnrBements  since  November  1, 1894,  as  shown  by  the  books  of 
the  Indian  OfiBoe,  on  account  of  sak s  of  Indian  lands,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
statement: 


Appropriationn. 

Acts  and  treaties. 

On  hand 

November 

1. 1894. 

Amonnt 

received 

daring 

year. 

Disbursed 

daring 

the  year. 

On  hand 

Novetpber 

1,1806. 

Dakota. 
FalAlliDg  treaty  ivith  Kan- 

FnWlling  treaty  with  Ml- 
amis   of    Kanaaa,   pro- 
ceeds of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Oma- 
has,  proceeds  of  lands. 

FulflUhig      treaty     urith 

Proceeds    of     Klamath 

]2Stot.,819,actMar. 
3,1883. 

ArUole  4,  treaty  of 
Oct.  5, 1859.12  Stat.. 
1112. 

Aotof  Mar.3,1872-... 

Actsof  July  81.  1872, 

and  Aug.  7. 1882. 
2d  art.  treaty  Sept.  29, 

1865, 2  sec.,  act  July 

15, 1870. 
Act  of  Jane  17, 1892, 

27  State.,  52-3. 
Acta  of  Feb.  19, 1878, 

and  June  23, 1874. 
Treaty  Feb.  27,  18«7, 

16  Stat..  532. 

2d  art.  treaty  1859,  act 
Feb.  2. 18^. 

Treaty  Mar.  6,  1871. 

12   Stat.,   1171,    act 

Aag.  15, 1876. 
Acta  of  Apr.  7,  1869, 

and  Jan.  11, 1875. 

Act  of  Aug.  16, 1876... 

Actof  Apr.10,1876... 

Act  of  Aug.  5, 1882, 22 

Stat.,  209. 298. 
Act  of  July  28,  1882, 

22  SUt..  177. 

$9,336.77 

25. 167. 10 

77.04 

216.622.01 
8.243,374.74 

$311.27 
885.79 

$75.00 

$9,573.04 
26  002  89 

77.04 

47,389.31 
1,876.28 

5,769.37 

264, 012. 22 

8,245.251.02 
5  759.37 

River  Reeervatioii. 
Proceeds  of  New  York  In- 

3,007.68 
29.145.02 

19,809.61 

1.609.60 
1,576.63 

1,398.08 

dian  lands  in  Kansas. 
FnWlling  treaty  with  Pot 
tawatomies,  proceeds  of 

FulfiUligtreafcy  wtth  Win- 
nebagoea,    proceeds    of 
lands. 

Fnlfilling  treaty  with  Sacs 
and  Foxes  o^  Missouri, 
proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling      treaty     with 
Sbawnees,   proceeds   of 
lands. 

FnlflUing  treaty  with 
Otoes    and  Missourias, 
proceed^  of  lands. 

FulfiUingtreatv  with  Paw- 

FnlfiUing  treat\' with  TJma- 
tillas,  proceeds  ot  lands. 

Fnlfilling  treaty   with 
Kickapoos,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

27, 668. 39 

19, 399. 61 

28.68 

28.58 

299.50 

620,966.83 

419,875.86 
194.926.78 
13,324.03 

299.50 

1.894.11 
2.078.68 

622,859.94 
421, 953. 94 

194,926.73 

533.90 

12  790. 13 

Total 

9, 795, 522. 32      ««  iw  M  i      a  *?«»  13 

9, 851, 900. 48 
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EXECUTIVE  ORDER  RELATING  TO  AN  INDIAN  RESERVATION. 

Executive  Mansion,  J«/y  ISik,  1895. 
In  liea  of  an  Executive  order  dated  July  9th,  1895,  setting  apart  certain  lands  in 
the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  for  the  purposes  of  a  boardins  and  industrial  school  for 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians,  which  order  is  hereby  cancelled,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  that  the  following  described  tracts  of  country  in  said  Territory,  viz:  The 
southwest  quarter  of  section  twenty -nine  (29) ;  the  southeast  Quarter  of  section 
thirty  (30)^  the  east  half  of  section  thirty-one  (31)  and  section  thirtv-two  (32),  all 
in  Township  fourteen  (14)  north,  of  range  twenty  (20)  west,  of  the  Indian  meridian^ 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  settlement  and  entry  and  reserved  and 
set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  a  boarding  and  industrial  school  for  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  Indians;  Provided,  That  this  withdrawal  shall  not  affect  any  existing  valid 
rights  of  any  party. 

Gkover  Cleveland. 
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RESERVATION  LANDS  OCCUPIED  BY  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 


Lands  upon  Indian  reservations  occupied  hy  religious  societies  for  dpilizingj  educaHanalf 

and  religious  purposes,  * 

[The  grants,  except  in  few  instances,  do  not  convev  the  fee  simple  of  the  property,  bat  the  ri^t  of 
occupancy  for  the  aforesaid  purposes.] 

NoTB.— In  some  cases  the  favorable  action  of  the  Indians  is  still  wanting  in  order  to  complete  Um 
validity  of  the  grants;  in  others  the  Oovemment  aathoritation  is  not  clear. 


Name  of  reservation  or 
agency. 

Acres 
granted. 

Date  of 
grantor 

occu- 
pancy.* 

▲BIZONA. 

Colorado  River 

Gila  River 

160 

6 
5 

1890 
1891 

Woman's  American  Baptist 

Home  Mission  Society. 
Presbyterian 

School  and  mission. 

Do 

Church. 

Panairo 

Roman  Catholic 

One  chnnsh. 

Pima 

1808 
1890 
1894 

1890 

Prf^ebyterian 

One  church.    No  clalai  t# 

San  Carlos 

160 
10 

160 

Women's  National  Indian 

Association. 
Svanffelical  Lutheran,  Gen- 

eralSynod  of  Wisconsin. 

Massachnsetts  Indian  Asso- 
ciation. 
Roman  Catholic 

land. 

Do 

Mission  and  school. 

CAUrOBKIA. 

Hoona  Vallev. 

Mission  and  schooL 

Mission 

Churches  at  St.  Isnacio 
and  at  SanU  IsabSU 

Do 

5 

1890 

1889 

1889 

1889 
1887 

Ladies  Mission  Society  of 
Riverside,  Cal. 

Wisconsin  Indian  Associa- 
tion. 

Association. 
do 

Do 

Mission 

Do 

5 

5 
2ft 

Mission    and    school    at 

Do 

CoahnOla. 

RonndValley 

Woman's    Baptist    Home 
Mission  Society.! 

Mission  and  schooL 

C   TjOBADO. 
Sonthem  T7te 

DAKOTA  (NORTH  AND 
SOUTH). 

Cheyenne  River 

160 
80 
10 
20 
80 

1873 
1879 
1884 
1874 
1888 
1873  to 
1885 

1892 
1872 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1895 

1872 
1886 
1876 
1886 
1894 
1894 

Protestant  Episcopal 

do 

Church  and  achooL 
Church. 

Do 

.....do 

Ch.gJ. 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Mission  buildings  at  11 
stations  and  160  acirn  st 
each  aaked  for. 

Mission. 

Do 

American  Missionary  Asso* 
oiaUon. 

Protestant  Episcopal 

do 

Do 

1 

10 
40 
80 
160 
80 

30 
M60 
§160 
40 
112 
112 

Crow  Creek 

Church  and  parsonage. 
Church. 

Do 

do 

Do 

Qrace  Mission 

Industrial  school 

Do 

Roman  Catholic 

Boarding  school. 
ChapeL 

Church  buU&ng. 
Do.        ^^ 

Do 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionarv   Society,  Protee- 
tant  Episcopal. 

Protestant  Episcopal 

do 

Lower  Bml^ ........... 

Do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

One  church. 

Do 

Presbyterian 

Church  and  parsonage. 
Misaion. 

Do 

Protestant  Episcopal 

*  This  table  is  brought  down  to  November  1, 1895. 

t  In  some  cases  this  date  refers  to  the  time  when  the  officers  granted  authority  fbr  occupancy  condi- 
tioned on  consent  thereto  being  given  by  the  Indians. 

i  Transferred  to  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 
Patented  in  1894.  H  On  agency  reserve.  ^  t 
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Lands  up<m  Tndian  reservations  occupied  hy  religious  societies  for  oivilizingf  educational, 
and  religious  purposes* — Continued. 


Kame  of  reservation  or 
agency. 


DAKOTA     (NORTH     AND 

BOCTH}— continued. 


Lower  Bral6 

Turtle  Moontain . 

Do 

DevilaLake 


I>o. 


Do 

Fort  Berthold. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Pine  Ridge  . 

Do 

Do 

Pine  Ridge. . 

Do...... 

Do 

Do 

Do,. 

Ponca 


Rosebud. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Sisseton  . 


Do. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Standing  Rook. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Tankton. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Acres 
granted. 


112 
10 
80 

100 

40 


160 
160 
40 

lOi 
60  { 


Date  of 
grantor 

occu- 
pancy, t 


C) 


50 
40 
40 
1 
160 
160 

190 
20 
160 


§120 
160 


160 


1140 


160 
►160 


160 
20 


20 

160 

2 

80 


1894 
1886 


1889 


1891 
1886 


1889 
1894 


1886 
1886 
1890 
1894 
1890 
1887 
1884 

1085 
1892 
1892 


1894 
1885 


1894 
1890 
1894 


1870 


1881 
1886 
188<) 
1879 

1882 
1884 
1886 
1884 
1887 

1882 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

1877 
1869 

1870 
1870 


Name  of  organization. 


Roman  Catholic  . 

...do 

....do 

....do 


Presbyterian  . 


Episcopal 

AJnerican  Missionary  Asso 
elation. 

do 

Roman  Catholic 

American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation (Con^egational).. 

Protestant  Episcopal 

do 

...  do 

....do 

....do 

Episcopal 

Presbyterian    

Roman  Catholic 

American  Missionary  Asso 
ciatioo. 

Protestant  Episcopal 

do 

Roman  Catholic 

Protestant  Episcopal 


do 

....do 

Roman  Catholic 

American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. 

...do 

Holland  Christian  Reformed 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  Protes- 
tant Episcopal. 

Presbyterian 


.do. 


Protestant  Episcopal. 

— do 

Roman  Catholic 

....do 


....do 

....do 

....do 

Protestant  Episcopal 

American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. 

....do 

...do 

Roman  Catholic 

....do 

Presbyterian 


.do. 


Protestant  Episcopal . 


-do. 
do. 


For  what  purpose  used. 


Church  and  cemetery. 

Do. 
Two  churches  and  school. 
Two   churches    and    two 

mission  dwellings. 
Church   and    school    and 

mission  dwelling. 
Church. 
One  church  and  a  school. 

Mission. 

School. 

Mission.cburch  and  school. 

One  church  and  parsonage. 

Chapel  and  parsonage. 

Mission  dwelling. 

Chapel. 

Mission. 

Church. 

Mission. 

Church  and  school. 

Mission. 

School. 

Church. 

School. 

Church  and  rectory  at 
agency  and  three 
churches  and  two  school 
buildings  at  camps. 

Chapel. 

Three  chapels. 

School  anu  mission. 

Two  schools. 

Church  and  mission. 

Mission. 

Chapel. 


Church,  school,  &  1  par- 
sonage. 

Five  churches  at  different 
points  on  reserve. 

Church  and  parsonage. 

ChapNSl.  If 

Mission. 

One  church   and   mission 
dwelling. 
Do. 

One  church. 

Mission  and  school. 

Chapel  and  school. 

Hospital  and  mission. 

Mission  building. 

Hospital  and  mission. 
School  and  mission. 
Church,    parsonage,  and 

school. 
One  church. 
Church,    parsonage,    and 

school. 
Chapel  and  parsonage. 
Chapel. 


*This  table  is  brought  down  to  November  1. 1895. 

tin  some  cases  this  date  refers  to  the  time  when  the  office  granted  authority  for  occupancy  condi- 
tioned on  consent  thereto  being  given  by  the  Indians. 
!  Lot  08  by  240  feet. 
jThree  tracts  of  40  acres  each. 
llPatented  in  1892. 

If  It  is  reported  that  Episcopalians  have  another  church  on  the  reserve. 
**Co]iaent  of  Indians  required. 
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Land9  npon  Indian  reservations  occupied  by  religious  eocietiesfor  dvUiging,  educatiamml, 
and  religious  purposes* — Coatinaed^ 


Name  of  rmerratioii  or 
agency. 

Acres 
granted. 

Date  of 

grantor 

occo- 

panoy.t 

Name  of  organisation. 

For  what  pmrpose  used. 

IDAHO. 

640 
1,920 

1845 
1865 

1860 

1801 
1802 
1873 

'Roman  Oathftlic  -  -  -  ^  -  - 

Mission. 

Do 

do 

Nes  Pert568 

PTflsbjrterian  ..-.,-T.r-T,.rr 

Donation  of  this  land  t4» 
chnrch  by  Indians  net 
yet  conilitDMl   by  Coo- 
gress. 
Foor    cbnTchec.      Wctt^ 

Bo 

1 
20 

do 

conducted  and  boildlags 
owned  by  IndiaBs. 
Mission. 

Do                     .     .. 

do 

Charofa. 

Do                

Kopian  CstholiOr ..  ^ ........  - 

Chun^.      mission.      r«sl- 

Do 

040 
160 

A.B.C.P.M 

CoDueoticnt   Indan    Asso- 
eifttioB. 

denoe,  and  school. 
In  litigation. 
Mission  and  school. 

Fort  Hall 

1800 

Lemhi 

IN1HAN  TBRRITORT. 

Wyandotte 

2 
10 

8 
20 
20 
20 

5 
40 

1873 
1882 
1883 
1800 
1890 
1800 
1880 
1898 

Friends  and  Methodist 

Friends 

Chnrch  and  parsooageu 
House. 

Seneca 

Friends 

Church. 

Do 

Friends 

Mission. 

Ottawa 

Da 

Do 

Bantist 

Do. 

Modoc 

....  do 

Do. 

Ouanaw  .   ............. 

Roman  Catholio 

Church. 

IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox 

KANSAS. 

Chippewa  and  Mnnsee. 

160 
30 



M'oraviafYS  -.-,,-,-- 

Church  and  schooL 

1800 

Reformed    Chnrch   in   the 
United  SUtes. 

Do. 

MICTHIGAN. 

Michigan 

Mission  work  doae  aad 

MINNBSOTA. 
WhiteEarth 

03 

70 

40 
1 
40 
54.ft5 

171 

Protestant  Episcopal 

do 

building  erected  Mi  rea- 
erration,   but   accnmAa 
statistios  are  waatfng. 

Two   ohnrohes,   hospital. 

CharcnTschooi.  snd  d'mJl. 

I>o        

Do 

do 

ing. 
Church  and  panoaage. 
SchooL 

Do 

1883 

do 

Do 

do 

School  and  dwelling. 
Parsonage    and     miaaioii 

buUding. 
Chnrch  and    s<diool    and 

Do 

1804 

1875 

1880 
1804 

1801 

do 

WhiteEarth 

Romsn  Catholic 

Do      .... 

160 

do 

mission  dwelling. 
School. 

Do 

80 
160 

Order  of  St.  Benedict,  Roman 

GatboUc. 
Swedish  Christian  Mission 

Societj. 
Romsn  Catholic 

Do 

Mission. 

Red  Lake 

Church  and  parsonage. 
School.         ^^"""^ 

Do                      

160 
160 

1880 
1880 
1878 

do 

Do 

Do     

Protestant  Episcopal 

do 

Mission  and  sohoaL 
Chnrch  and  parsonage. 

Do 

do 

Leech  I^ke 

do 

Church   and  two  iMrann- 

Winnobagoshish 1 

do 

ages. 

*  This  table  is  brought  down  to  November  1, 1806. 

tin  some  cases  this  date  refers  to  the  time  when  the  office  granted  authority  for  oocupancy  condi- 
tioned on  oouseui  thereto  being  given  by  tlia  Indians. 
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Lands  upon  Indian  re$ervaHon$  oampied  by  religious  societies  for  civiUHngf  edueaHonal, 
and  religious  purposes* — Continued. 


K«me  of  reserration  or 
agency. 


Aeras 
granted. 


MOMTAHA. 

Blackfeet... 

Do 


Do. 

Crow  .. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


I'ort  Belknap. 

Do 

FlAthead 

Do 

Do 

YcntPeck 

Do 

Do 


160 

160 

:160 

160 
160 
160 

160 
1 

10 
0 
10 

160 

160 

60 

172 

470 

4 

1 

§40 


Tongue  RiTor.. 


Date  of 
grantor 

ocou- 
pancy.f 


188» 

laM 

1894 

1886 
1880 
1886 


1890 
1894 
1896 
1896 

1887 
1889 


Winnebago. 

Omaha 

Do 


Santee. 


Do 
Do. 
Do.. 


Horada  Agenor  (Pyra  • 
mid  Lale  Keeerva* 
tion.) 

'Weetem  Shoshone  . . . 


NBW  MBXIOO. 


Jiearina  Apache. 

Jieoealero 

Uav^jo** 

Do'.'.','.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Do 


Do... 
Do... 

Paeblo'.r. 


Znfli  Pueblo. 


86 

160 

5 

440 

40 
80 
80 


250.1060 


80 
80 
80 
160 
160 
160 

640 

(»t) 

160 

40 


«10 


1894 
1889 

1889 
1889 
1889 

1885 

1885 
1886 
1872 

1895 


1890 
1887 
1889 
1889 
1890 

1892 
1894 
ft89 
1894 


1894 


Kame  of  organization. 


Roman  Catholic 

Society  of  Jesna  (Roman 
Catholic). 

Minaionary  docie^,  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church. 

Methodist  Episcopal , 

Unitarian 

Roman  Catholic 


.do. 
do. 
-do. 
.do. 


For  what  purpose  used. 


American  Missionary  A8so> 

ciation. 

Roman  Catholic 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

Presbyterian 

....do 

Presbyterian  Board  of  For^ 

eign  Missions. 
Roman  Catholic ^ 


Not  yet  occupied  or  se- 
lected. 
Church. 

Mission. 

Not  yet  occupied. 

School. 

School,  church,  and  mis- 
sion dwellings. 

School. 

School  and  mission. 

Church. 
Do. 

Church  and  mission  build- 
ings. 

Church  and  schooL 

SchooL 
Do. 
Do. 

For  pasture. 

Church  and  school. 

Mission  dwellings. 

Mission,   church,   and 
school. 

Mission  dwellings. 


Presbyterian Church- 
do  '  School  and  church. 


Missionary  and  educa- 
tional. 
Normal  school  with  eight- 
een buildings. 
Bazille  chapel. 

Protestant  Episcopal  IT Chapel. 

do Chapel  and  mission  build- 
ing. 


Women's  National  Indian 
Association.il 

American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. 
do 


.do. 


Methodist  Episcopal 

Roman  Catholic 

Methodist  Episcopal 

do 

....do 

Women's  National  Indian 
Association. 

Methodist  Episcopal 

Protestant  Episcopal 

Roman  Catholic 

Mennonite  Mission  Society. 
Presbyterian ■< 


.do. 


Missionary  buildings. 


School. 

School  and  mission. 


Mission. 
Missiopary  hospital. 

Mission. 

Schools  and  miasiona  bt 
three  pueblos.  Land  and 
buildings  used  by  per- 
mission of  Indians. 

School  and  mission. 


*  This  table  is  brought  down  to  November  1, 1895. 

tin  some  cases  this  date  refers  to  tlie  time  when  the  office  granted  authority  for  occupancy  oondi- 
tioned  on  consent  thereto  being  given  by  the  Indians. 

;  Granted  in  1891  to  the  Brooklyn  Women's  Indian  Association,  but  surrendered  by  them  in  favor 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

^  On  agency  reserve. 

f  Transfornd  to  Board  Home  Missions,  Presbyterian  Church. 

f  This  aodety  also  haa  chapel  on  land  patented  to  a  Santee  Sioux  Indian. 

**  Partly  in  Arizona  and  Utah. 

tt  Enough  land  to  establiah  a  missionary  hospital.    Amount  not  stated. 

t!  In  Anaona. 

a  In  Uea  of  10  acres  granted  in  1888.    On  Executive  Reserve. 
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Lands  upon  Indian  reaei^ations  occupied  by  religious  societies  for  idviliting,  edueatwmal, 
and  religious  purposes* — Contiuued. 


Name  of  rMervation  or 
agency. 


NEW  If BXico— cont'd. 


Pueblo  . 


New  York. 


NOBTH  CABOLINA. 


Eastern  Cherokee  . 


OKLAHOMA. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 
hoe. 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Kiowa,  etc 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Kiowa,  etc.  (Wichita) . 


Osage , 

Osage 

Ponca  and  Otoe. 

Pawnee 

Do 


Sac  and  Fox 

Absentee  Shawnee — 
Citizen  Pottawatomie. 

Kickapoo 


ORBOON. 


Grande  Ronde 

Klamath 

Siletz 

Umatilla 

Do 

Doll 

Warm  Springs 

Warm  Springs  (Simha- 
•ho). 

UTAH. 

Uintah  and  Ooray 


WASHINGTON. 


ColviUe 

ColvUle  (Spokane  Res- 
ervation). 


Acres 
granted. 


100 
100 


:2 

160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 

leo 

160 
160 


40 
2 
§3.64 


5 
290 


160 


160 

10 

13 

60 
11160 
**  14. 74 

40 


Date  of 
grant  or 

occu- 
pancy.! 


1880 


1894 
1888 
1890 
1880 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1892 
1804 

1887 
1887 
1887 


1895 


1878 
1884 


1892 


1894 
1891 
1884 
1889 
1889 
1894 
1893 


1894 


Name  of  organization. 


Roman  Catholic  . 


Mennonltes. 


.do. 


Young  Men*8  Christian 
Association. 

Plymouth  Congregational . . 

Preaby  terian 

do 

Roman  Catholic 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South. 

Reformed  Presbyterian. . . . . 

Baptist 

Christian  Church 

American  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society. 

Roman  Catholic 

Methodist  Episcopal 

do 

do 

Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal. 

Baptist 

Friends ; 

Roman  Catholic 


Friends. 


Roman  Catholic 

Methodist  Episcopal. 

do 

Presbyterian 

.....do 

Roman  Catholic 

United  Presbyterian. 
.....do ......;.. 


Roman  Catholic Twoohapels. 

Women's  National  Indian     Day  school. 
Asaooiation.  ' 


F<w  what  porpoae  need. 


A  church  in  each  pariilo, 
and  schools  in  several 
pueblos;  land  owned  by 
Indians. 


Mission  work  done  and 
bnildinga  erected  on  sev- 
eral reaervatioiia,  bnt 
accurate  atatlBtica  are 
wanting. 


Several  chnrch  buildings 
are  owned   by  the   In- 


School. 

Do. 

Meetinghouse. 

Church. 

School  and  nuaaion. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Misaion. 
Chnrch. 

Schools  and  ohnroh. 

SchooL 

Mission.  ' 

Do. 
Missionary  cottage. 

Church.  "^ 

Church  and  parsonage. 
Chnrch  and  school.    They 

claim  640  acres. 
Church  and  misaion. 


Church  and  residence. 

Church. 

Mission. 

Do. 
School. 

Do. 
Mission. 
Mission  and  schooL 


•  This  table  is  brought  down  to  November  1, 1895. 

1  In  some  cases  this  date  refers  to  the  time  when  the  office  granted  authority  for  occupancy  condi- 
tioned on  consent  thereto  being  given  by  the  Indians. 

I  On  agency  reserve. 

J  On  land  reserved  for  agency  purposes  at  Pawnee  subagencv. 
n  Authority  to  occupy  80  acres  (granted  in  1883)  revoked  in  1892. 

II  Location  changed  in  1892. 

**  Two  acres  of  tract  granted  in  1886. 
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Lamda  upon  Indian  reBorvatians  occupied  hy  religious  societies  for  civilizing ^  eduoationaly 
and  religious  purposes* — Continued. 


Name  of  reeervation  or 
agency. 


Acres 
granted. 


Date  of 
grant  or 

occu- 
pancy, t 


Nune  of  organisation. 


For  what  pnrpoee  used. 


WASHOVOTOR— cont'd. 


NeahBay. 
KiaqnaUy. 
Puyallop .. 
Do. 


gainaielt. 
one 


Episcopal........ 

Presbyterian  .... 

Roman  Catholic  . 
Presbyterian 


Ljommi  . 


TnlaUp 

Lamnu 

MockJesboot . 

Swinomish 

Port  Madison. 

Yakima 

Do 


130 
86 


1867 


90 
83 
185 
160 


1891 
18M 


Methodist  Episcopal. 


Roman  Catholic 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

Methodist  Episcopal. 
Roman  CathoUo 


Mission.    No  land. 
Church. 

Do. 

Do. 

School    among  Nooksaok 
Indians. 


►Six  chorchea. 


wnooMsm. 


Green  Bay.. 
LaPointe.  . 


Oneida  . 
Do.. 


Shoahone . 
Do.... 


160 
160 


1891 
1804 


1887 


Roman  Catholic 

Hobart  Mission,  Protestant 
Episcopal. 


Roman  Catholic 

Protestant  Episcopal . 


[  Church. 
Onechorch. 


Mission  work  has  been 
done  and  buildings  have 
l>een  erected  on  several 
reservations  belonging 
to  these  agencies,  but 
accurate   statistics    are 

.    wanting. 

Church. 

School. 


School  and  mission. 
Church  and  dwelling. 


*  This  table  is  brought  down  to  November  1,  1895. 

tin  some  cases  this  date  refers  to  the  time  when  the  office  granted  authority  for  occupancy  condi* 
tioned  on  consent  thereto  being  given  by  the  Indians. 
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STATISTICS  AS  TO   INWAN  SCHOOLS. 

Statistic*  as  to  Indian  sdkooU  dmrimg 


School. 


How  supported. 


Capacity. 


^ 


Ck>loradoRirer  Agency:  Colorado Riverboarding . 
Moqai  Keservation : 
Ma 


ftoaai  boarding,  Keam's  Canyon., 

Orielta  day 

Polacca  day 


Kavajo  Agency 

iTav^fo  boarding 

Little  Water  day 

FortMoJave:  Training 

Huiuapaiday 

Supai  day 

Fboenix:  Training 

Pima  Agency:  Pimaboardlng 

San  Cartos  Agency : 

San  Carlos  boarding 

White  Monntain  Apache  boarding  . 

Tucson  boarding 


CALIFORNIA. 


FortYtuna:  Ynmaboarding 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency:  Hoopa  Valley  boarding . 
Mission  Airency: 

Agua  Caliento  day 

Coahuila  day 

Cap  tan  Grande  day 

LaJolladay : 

Mesa  Granae  day 

Martinesday 

Potreroday 

Rincon  day 

San  Jacinto  day 

Big  Pine  day 

Bisnop  day. 


Manchester  day 

Potter  Valley  day... 

Ukiahday 

Upper  Lake  day 

Perris:  Training 

Round  Valley  Agency:  Round  Valley  boarding  . 

SanBiego:  Industrial  training 

Banning:  St.  Bonifnce's  Industrial 


Hoplandday 

Pinole  day 

St.  Turibuis  boarding 

Ulciahday 

Inyo  County :  Public  day,  Round  Valley 

San  Diego  County :  Public  day,  Helm  district . 
Greenvule:  Boarding  and  day 


Grand  Junction:  Training . 
Fort  Lewis:  Training 


IDAHO. 

Fort  Hall  Agency :  Fort  Hall  boarding . 

Lemhi  Agency:  Lemhi  boarding 

FortLapwai:  Boarding 


INDIANA. 

Wabash :  White's  Manual  Labor  Institute  . 
Rensselaer:  St.  Joseph's  Normal 

HTDIAN  TKSBITOBT. 


Quanaw  Ageikioy: 
9uapaw  boarding 


By  Government. . 


100 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


40 
60 


100 

'iso' 


By  Presbyterian  Chnrob. 


ByGoTomment.. 
....do 


ISO 
ISO 

100 

I      50 

(a) 


250 

lao 


40 
30 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do. 

By  contract 

By  contract  and  spedal  ap- 
propriation. 

By  contract 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


By  Government . 
....do 


By  Goremment . 

.....do 

....do 


By  contract  and  special  ap- 
propriation. 
do 


Seneca,  Hhawnee,  and  Wyandotte  boarding 

a  No  reporte  received. 


By  Government . 
do 


125 
70 
150 
150 


40 


40 


150 
800 


200 

40 

200 


80 
100 


110 
130 


33 

ao 

S4 
96 
88 
33 
25 
40 
35 
40 
30 
50 
40 
45 


50 


60 
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ike  year  ended  June  SO,  1895, 


Number  of 

emplo; 
Ra 

^eee. 

1 

Averaije  at- 
tendance. 

I 

is 
|! 

"A 

1 

Cost  to 
Govern- 
ment. 

Cost 
Ijercap. 
itaper 
month 

to 
Govern- 
ment. 

Co«tto 

other 

parties. 

Cost 

Se 

X. 

ce. 

1 

i 

per  cap- 
ita per 
month 

1 

M 

• 

to 
otiier 
parUes. 

4 

9 

1 
1 

3 

7 

0 

1 
1 

12 
3 
0 

1 
1 

15 
12 

4 

2 

4 
1 

...... 

1 

"is" 
11 

1 

7 
17 

i 

15 
2 
17 

1 
2 
14 
12 

0 
5 

93 

97 
88 
44 

221 
49 

156 
22 
40 

204 

187 

108 
52 

91 
80 

118 

"iii 

150 

101 
41 

"29' 

23 
"'36' 

"'is' 

85 

8 

10 
10 
9 

12 
9 

10 
3 

4 
12 
10 

10 
10 

$9,588.79 

14,916.26 
1,980.47 
1,283.05 

19,288.01 
2,317.54 
20,305.86 
180.00 
480.00 
21,872.33 
20,501.10 

12, 187. 96 
6,046.09 

1 

$13.17 

15.64 
6.83 
6.19 

13.62 
7.15 

11.21 
3.33 
3.43 

11.61 

11.39 

10.06 
12.29 

9  i 

1 

1 

17 
11 

6 
3 

20 
8 

12 
7 

1 

1 

10 
6 

13 
0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
...... 

1 
1 
1 
1 

14 
4 
0 

13 

1 
1 
4 

1 

159 
128 

25 
35 
30 
84 
23 
80 
31 
81 
25 
27 
02 
18 
83 
31 
27 

163 
87 
99 

120 

1? 

24 
24 
17 
13 
6i 

132 
196 

159 
31 
207 

06 
67 

120 
121 

149 
95 

""m 

65 
98 
122 

26' 

44 

117 
151 

116 
30 

148 

66 
54 

97 
80 

14 
22 
30 
20 
12 
18 
16 
23 
18 
21 
35 
12 
25 
15 
17 

20 

14 



18 
8 
7 

10 
10 

10 
10 

1 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 

10 

12 
8 

12 
8 
7 

10 

12 
12 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 

20,396.22 
14,380.62 

789.67 

790.59 

282.32 

733.44 

762.17 

834.56 

817. 81 

802.92 

759.88 

600.00 

600.00 

630.00 

600.00 

683.33 

755.02 

14, 389. 38 

5,027.36 

11.875.00 

12,500.00 

568.54 
420.10 

1,060.63 
391.92 
228.33 
197.60 

4,397.97 

19.141.66 
24,356.17 

20,471.26 

4,915.60 

23,348.22 

10,020.00 
7,445.85 

12,947.56 
12,649.13 

11.41 
12.61 

5.64 
3.59 
9.41 
3.40 
6.85 
4.64 
6.11 
8.49 
4.22 
2.86 
1.71 
4.91 
2.40 
4.56 
4.44 

11.21 
6.45 

10.10 
8.64 

2.84 
2.50 
6.63 
2.51 
3.57 
4.03 
8.33 

13.68 
13.44 

14.71 
13.66 
13.15 

12.85 
11.49 

11.12 
11.84 

1 

1 

4 
5 

"'i' 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
13 
4 
6 
8 

1 
1 

...... 

1 
1 

$50.83 
224.76 
100.00 

$0.16 

2.08 

.40 

66.00 

.38 

385.00 
1,300.00 

U1.40 

81.56 

626.46 

186.46 

.33 
.80 

.56 

.40 

3.92 

» 

.87 

8 

8 
20 

5 
2 
18 

5 
10 

4 
4 

4 

11 

20 

11 
12 

1 

1 
13 

2 

1 

23 

2 

6 

8 

6 

12 

18 

12 
5 
15 

10 
18 

9 
8 

870.33 

1.65 

2,480.00 

3.18 

j 

1 
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STATISTICS   AS   TO   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

StalisticB  as  to  Indian  sehooU  during  ike 


School. 


How  supported. 


Capaeitj. 


§ 


IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency :  Sac  and  Fox  daj. 

KANSAS. 


Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency: 
Kickapoo  boarding . 


Pottawatomie  boarding 

Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  boarding. 


Halstead:  Jkfeniiouite  Mission  bousing . 
Lawrence:  Haskell  Institute 


Baraga: 

Cnippewa  boarding 
Day 


Harbor  Springs:  Boarding 

Mount  Pleasant :  Training 

Point  Iroquois:  Day 

Isabella  County :  Public  day,  district  Ko.  2. 


IflNNESOTA. 

White  Earth  Agency: 

White  Earth  boardinga 

Leech  Lake  boarding 

Pine  Point  boarding 

Red  Lake  boarding 

Wild  Kice  River  boarding 

St.  Benedict's  orphan 

Red  Lake  boarding  (St  Mary's)  . 

Twin  Lake  day 

Bi  rch  Cool ey :  Day 

Clontarf:  St.  Paul's  boarding 


C:k>UegeTille:  St  John's  Institute 

Grace\ille:  Convent  of  Our  Lady 

Morris:  Sisters  of  Mercy , 

St.  Joseph :  St.  Benedict's  Academy. 

Pipestone:  Training 


MOMTAITA. 

Blackfeet  Agency : 

Blackfeet  boarding 

Holy  Family  boaralng 


Crow  Agency : 

Crow  boarding 

Montana  industrial  boarding 

St.  Xavier 's  industrial 

Flathead  Agency :  St.  Ignatius  industrial . . . 

Fort  Belknap  Agency  - 

St.  Paul  s  iudnstrial 

Fort  Belknap  boarding 

Fort  Peck  Agency :  Poplar  Creek  boarding  . 
Tongue  River  Agency : 

St .  Labre  '8  boarding 

Agency  day 

St.  Peter's:  Mission  boarding 

Fort  Shaw:  Training 


NEBRASKA. 


Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency: 

Omaha  boarding 

Winnebago  boarding 

Knox  County: 

Public  day,  district  No.  10.  Plum  Valley  . 

Public  day.  district  No.  3« 


By  Grovemment . 


By  Government . 

....do 

....do 

By  contract 

By  Government . 


By  contract 

By  Government . 

By  contract 

By  Government . 
By  contract 


By  Government 

....  do 

do 

....do 

....do 

By  contract 

do 

By  Government 

....do 

By  c<»tract  and  special  ap- 
propriation. 

do 

By  contract 

do 

By  contract  and  special  ap- 
propriation. 

By  Government , 


By  Government 

By  contract  and  special  ap- 
propriation. 


By  Government 

By  contract 

....do 

By  contract  and  special  ap- 
propriation. 


By  contract 

By  Government . 
....do 


By  contract 

By  Government . 

By  contract 

By  Government . 


By  Government 
....do 


40 


150 
100 


100 
40 
00 
50 
60 
200 
100 


110 

100 
05 
150 
100 


125 
140 


50 


25  : 


By  contract. . 
....do 


a  School  building  burned  in  February. 
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Number  of  employees. 


Sex. 


14 


10 


Race. 


© 


11 


13 


Average  at* 
tendaDoe. 


47 


45 
65  ' 
44 
22 
585  , 


51 
34 
193 
178 
40 
10 


135  : 


7*, 
55 


33 
46 
33 
22 
400 


47 


170 
135 


I 


I  El 


15 


109 
71 
19 
21 
49 

102 
60 

ii* 

1 


12 

50 
60 
107 
50 

60 
55 
96 
50 



79 

58 

144 
100 

122 
104 

87 

79 

116 

334 

80 
51 
111 
802 

172 
122 
127 

138 
116 
122 

47 
25 
237 
208 

45 

""262' 
194 

"ii* 

106 
91 

71 
75 

6 
12 

4 

8 

Cost  to  Gov- 
emment. 


$746.40 


4.957.75 
6,964.05 
5.603.37  I 
2,706.99  ! 
72,553.50 


4,563.00 

600.00 

10. 260. 00 

17,384.13 

412.  52 

136.91 


9,444.58 
5.389.95 
6,976.18 
4. 372  86 
7, 365. 68 
9, 720. 00 
4, 320. 00 
288.87 
591.50 
6, 218. 02 

7,500.00 
5,400.00 
8,640.00 
7;  500. 00 

12,674.01 


18. 986. 92 
12, 500.  00 


14. 289. 41 
5. 400. 00 
9. 180.  00 

44,450.21 


14, 580. 00 
14, 765. 17 
16,774.81 

4,313.54 

1,005.55 

19.440.00 

26,995.93 


13.808.66 
10,055.44 

113.67 
264.56 


Cost 
I>er  cap- 
ita per 
raouth 

to 
Govern- 
ment. 


9.22 


12.52 
12.62 
14.38 
10.25 
12.11 


Cost  to 

other 

parties. 


$2. 166. 91 


8.09  3,650.00 
4.00 
5.02 
10.73 
2.29 
3.04 


3. 840. 00 


8.65 
12.83 
10.97 
8.28 
9.0:( 


Cost     • 
per  cap- 
ita per 
month 

to 

other 

parties. 


$d.21 


6.47 


7.94 
6.00 
5.35 
4.93 
12.61 


4, 281. 98  I 


a69 


12.50 

8.18  M 

7.60 
12.50 

18.21 


12.97 
10.02 


14.88 
8.82 
6.89 

12.27 


8.80 
10.61 
11.46 

7.09 
5.92 
8.02 
11.60 


16.20 
11.17 


3.16 
8.31 


^ 1 

4.480.00      3.89 

2,500.00 

2.00 

6,463.41     10.56 
10, 820. 00  <     8. 12 
10,372.00;     2.86 

2,000.00      1.21 

1 

1 

5,560.00 

2.29 
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STATISTICS   AS   TO   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

Statistics  as  to  Indian  schooU  dmring  ike 


School. 


NEBRASKA— continued. 

Knox  County— Continued. 

Public  day,  district  No.  87 

Public  day,  district  No.  90 

Public  day,  district  No.  91 

Public  day,  district  No.l 

Public  da  V,  district  No.  104 

Public  day,  district  No.  94 

Thurston  County : 

Public  day,  district  No.  1 

Public  day,  district  No. « 

Public  day,  district  No.  14 

San  tee  Agency: 

San  tee  boarding 

Poncaday 

Santee  normal  training 

Hope  boarding  (Springfield,  S.  Dak.) . . 
Genoa:  Training 


NEVADA. 

Nevada  Agency : 

Pyramid  Lake  boarding 

walker  River  day 

Wadswortbday 

Carson:  Training 

Western  Shoshone  Agency :  Western  Shoshone  boarding 

NSW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque:  Training 

Mencalero  Agency :  Mescalero  boarding  . 
Pueblo  Acency: 

Bernalillo  boarding 

Ramona  boarding 

Cochiti  day ^..- 

Lagunaday 

Santa  Clara  day 

Ziaday 

Acoma  day 

Isleta  day 


Jemez  day . 
Pahuate  day . 


San  Juan  day 

Santo  Domingo  day. 

Taos  day 

Santa  F6:  Training.... 


NOBTH  CABOUNA. 


Eastern  Cherokee  Agency : 

Cherokee  boarding 

Big  Cove  day 

Bird  town  day 

Cherokee  day 

Socoday 


NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

Devils  Lake  Agency : 

Fort  Totten  boarding 

Turtle  Mountain  boarding 

Turtle  Mountain,  No.  1,  day 

Turtle  Mountain,  No. 2,  day 

Turtle  Mountain,  No.  8,  day , 

Fort  Berthold  Agency : 

Browning  Ixmrdiiag  and  day 

Fort  Berthold  Mission  boarding . . 
No.  1,  day 


How  supported. 


By  contract . 

do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


By  Grovemment 

do 

By  Congregational  Church. 

By  contract 

By  Government 


By  Govemmeot . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


By  Government . 
....do 


By  contract 

By  Congregational  Church. 

By  Govemroont 

do 

....do 

...do 

By  contract 

....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

By  Government •.... 


By  Government.. 

.....do 

do 

do 

.....do 


By  Government.. 

By  contract 

Bv  Government. . 

do 

do 


.do. 


No.  2,  day i do 

a  Counted  in  contract  number  of  pupils.  b  Day 


By  Congregational  Church. 
tty  Government 


Capacitj. 


I 


160 


174 

60 

350 


80 


135 
50 


300 
50 


125 
75 


150 


100 


425 
175 


cBonrding. 
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Number  of  employees. 

«s 

Average  at- 
tendance. 

u 

55 

Coat  to  Gov- 
ernment. 

Cost 
per  cap- 
ita per 
month 

to 
Govern- 
ment. 

Cost  to 
other  par- 
ties. 

Cost 

Sex. 

Bace. 

1 

i 

per  cap- 
ita per 
month 

to 
other 

parties. 

1 

f^ 

1 

§ 
A 
^ 

8 
7 
3 
9 
15 
2 

18 
10 
11 

116 
26 

106 
49 

282 

71 
40 
40 
127 
51 

889 
76 

76 
a69 
43 
34 
27 
34 
35 
50 

129 
83 
32 
85 
44 

179 

106 
66 
49 
21 
36 

324 
161 
66 
44 

79 

{    &22 

\    o63 

49 

46 

23 

84 

92* 

41 

192 

62 

""'iio' 

42 

260 
58 

75 
a63 

""m 

81 

278 
146 

[1 

2 
4 
2 
4 
6 
1 

'? 

6 

"if 

'"28* 
37 

■'ie' 

19 
13 
27 
21 
25 
41 
21 
21 
31 
28 

'"so* 

21 
13 
18 

"26' 
18 
20 

20 

"39' 

18 

3 
6 
6 
0 
3 
6 

9 
6 
3 

10 
7 
10 
10 
10 

10 
8 
10 
12 
10 

12 
10 

12 

1 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
9 
10 
12 

10 
9 
9 
10 
10 

12 
10 
10 
10 
10 

6 

10 
4 
4 

$22.50 
86.66 
36.82 

365.66 
61.16 
28.83 

365.66 
67.50 
60.00 

14,778.25 
487.80 

$3.75 
3.61 
3.07 

10.16 
3.40 
4.80 

3.13 
L61 
3.33 

14.66 
4.10 

' 



... 



5 

1 
8 
2 
17 

3 

1 

"iz 

8 

27 

4 

1 
3 

"i" 

"T 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

25 

5 

1 
1 

'*'  i 

18 
2 

1 
1 

8 

2 
1 
1 

11 

7 

9 
1 

20 
8 

21 

6 

1 
1 

13 
8 

22 
7 

20 

10 
...... 

20 

15 

...... 

7 

7 
2 
2 

15 

6 

20 

6 

3 

'""ii" 

8 

$14,549.00 
93.24 

$13. 18 

4,388.76 
31,857.46 

9,792.57 
776.61 
1,059.70 
18,929.08 
9,727.48 

38,080.59 
7,455.92 

7,500.00 

8.91 
13.83 

13.16 
8.47 
2.86 
13.26 
19.30 

11.78 
U.72 

8.33 

.19 

1 

U 
5 

28 
5 

8 

4 
1 
1 

...... 

28 
2 

2,000.60 

2.22 

823.06 
823.27 
816.42 
836.55 
514. 21 
610.66 
787.50 
302.43 
493.00 
439.21 
486.32 
26,276.24 

12,418.05 
798.76 
638.89 
268.50 
487.01 

38,710.95 

14,040.00 

968.05 

941.12 

924.15 

d7,533.66 

5.14 
4.33 
6.28 
8.10 
2.46 
2.U 
1.92 
2.40 
2.35 
1.57 
1.74 
16.46 

12.78 
2.96 
3.38 
2.07 
2.71 

11.60 
8.01 
3.72 
5.23 
4.40 

21.66 

1 
1 







10 

9 
15 

15 

2 

2 
2 

""2 

7 
2 
1 

2,006.60 

1.14 

1 

7 

10 

1        1 
1        1 

1 

3 
5 

6, 787. 27 

13.15 

675.06 
565.80 

4.33 
7.86 

d  Including  $2,708.72,  expense  of  Fort  Stevenson  school  for  about  four  months. 
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STATISTICS   AS   TO   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

Stati8tic$  as  to  Indian  schools  dmring  ik$ 


School. 


ifOBTH  DAKOTA -continued. 


Standing  Itock  Agency : 

Agency  boarmng 

Agricultnral  boarding  . . 
Grand  River  boarding . . . 

Cannon  Ballday 

Ballbeadday 

Ko.l.day 

Ko.2,day 

Porcupine  day 

St  Elizabeth's  boarding . 


OXUkBOMA. 

Cheyenne  and  Aranaho  Agency : 

Arapahoe  boarolng 

Cbeyenne  boarding 

Mennonlte  boarding  (agency) . . . 


By  Government. 

!!;;!do!ijJ!;!i;;;!!iiiiiiii! 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

do 

.....do..... 

By  Goyemment  and   reli- 
gious society. 


Mennonlte  boardlns  (cantonment) 

Soger  Colony  boarding 

Ch ilocoo :  Training 

Kiowa,  Comancbe,  and  Wichita  Agency: 

Riverside  boarding 

TVastilta  boardinff 

Rainy  Mountain  boarding 

Fort  Sm  boarding 

Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  boarding . 


By  (Government 

By  Government  and   reli- 
gious society. 

do 

By  €k>vemment 

....do 


Cache  Creek  Mission  boarding 

St.  Patrick's  Mission  boarding 

WichiU  Baptist  Mission  boanling. 
Mantaine  industrial  boarding  a  ..... 


Osage  Affency: 

Kaw  Doarding , 

Osage  boarding 

St.  John's  Mission  boarding 

St.  Louis  boarding 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  Otoe,  and  Oakland  Agency  : 

Pawmee  boarding 

Ponca  boarding 

Otoe  boarding  .« 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency : 

Absentee  Snawnee  boardii.g , 

Sac  and  Fox  boarding 

Sacred  Heart  boarding 

St  Mary's  boarding 

Canadian  (;ounty: 

Public  day,  district  No.  2» 

PubUo  day,  district  No.  55  c 

Blaine  County :  Public  day,  district  No.  42 

"G  "  County :  Public  day,  district  No.  69 , 

Kingfisher  County:  Public  day,  district  No.  83  . 
Pottawatomie  County : 

Public  day,  district  No.  18 

Public  day,  district  No.  30| 

Public  day.  district  No.  64 

Public  day,  district  No.  82 

Public  day.  district  No.  iH) 

PubUc  day,  district  No.  77 


OREQON. 

Grande  Ronde  Agency :  Grando  Ronde  boarding 
Klnniath  Agency: 

Klamath  boarding 

Tainax  boarding 

Hot  Springs  day 

Silets Agency:  Silets boarding 

Umatilla  Agency: 

Umatilla  boardi  ng 

Kate  Drexel  Industrial 


By  contract  and  special  ap> 
propriation. 
a  Figures  received  too  lato  to  bo  included  in  totals. 


-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


By  (^vemment  and   reli- 
gious society. 

do 

....do 

....do 

By  Presbyterian  Church. . . 


By  Government. 

....do 

By  contract 

....do 


By  Government. 

....do 

....do 


....do 

....do 

By  contract. 
....do 


110 
2(N) 
45 

70 
•0 
400  , 

70 
150 

50 
125 

100 ; 

40 
75 


160 
150  ; 
125 

125 
100 
75 

70 

lao 

200 
75 


By  Government.  < 


-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


125 
90 


100  . 
150'. 
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Number  of  employees. 


Sex. 


3 

11 

5 

9 

3 

9 

1 

1 

2 

.   ... 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

7 

17 

12 

U 

2 

3 

lUce. 


133 
113 
81 
76 
21 
22 
27 
24 
45 


153 
175 
84 

72 
92 
852 

79 
111 

60 
131 

47 

40 

59 

87 

9 

W 
166 
68 
91  I 

128 
97 
70 

82 
91 
44 

88 

8 


Average  at- 
tendance. 


a 
1 


94 
101 

70 


138 
142 
29 

52 

78 


70 
91 
51 
119 
45 

38 

47 

34 

9 

51 
127 
53 
71 

112 
92 
68 

70 
74 
40 
83 


So 


Cost  to  Gov- 
ernment. 


$14, 614. 87 

12,737.24 

10,356  80 

1,366.62 

825.56 

853.40 

837.15 

186.00 

1,496.67 


19,882.79 
21,654.23 
2,217.26 

2,434.92 
10,357.96 
39,076,48 

11,190.30 
13,233.97 

8,850.20 
14, 983. 28 

1,086.17 

923.09 

1,032.86 

614. 11 


6, 115. 52 

28,811.62 

4,992.70 

6,191.67 

14,291.13 
12,466.21 
8,485.55 

9.307.38 
12,529.84 
4,320.00 
4,748.40 

79.16 


Cost 
per  cap- 
ita per 
month 

to 
Govern- 
ment. 


$12.96 
10.51 
12.33 
2.68 
4.35 
4.40 
3.49 
9.30 
3.04 


12.01 
12.71 
6.37 

3.90 
11.07 
9.61 

13.32 
12.12 
14.46 
10.46 
2.01 

2.02 
1.83 
2.01 


9.99 
18.91 
7.85 
7.27 

10.63 
11.29 
10.40 

11.08 
14.11 
9.00 
11.99 

2.82 


Cofltto 
other  par- 
ties. 


$2,876.00 


1, 764. 19 
3,027.07 


Cost 
]>er  cap- 
ita per 
month 
to 

other 
parties. 


$5.85 


5.07 
4.85 


2,624.95 

2,460.00 

2,060.00 

&  2, 700. 00 


5.76 


5.05 
618.00 


500.00 


.79 


4 

4 

5 

9 

113 
98 
17 
93 

79 
99 


14 


48.00 

394.67 

10.16 

94.44 
126.90 
.  55.00 
80.50 
47.83 
30.25 


7,571.02 

14, 244. 92 

11,054.03 

600.00 

9,421.21 

10,540.12 
6,000.00 


3.43 
2.44 
2.03 

3.50 
2.64 
2.75 
1.92 
8.94 
2.62 


9.42 

14.30 

11.96 

4.29 

9.69 

13.94 
5.95 


7,800.00 


7.24 


b  Inolnding  cost  of  11  white  pnpila. 


e  No  reports  received  Arom  this  soj^l. 
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STATISTICS  AS  TO  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

StaU»Uo$  04  to  Imi&tkn  fe40)O<f  imrin^  Qm 


School. 


How  supported. 


CHMbe^j. 


I 


OKBOOM— -ooniiniied. 


Lane  County :  Public  day,  district  No.  32 

Warm  Springs  Agency :  Simnasho  iMMffdiag  . 
Chemawa:  Salem  training 


Carlisle:  Training 

Philadelpbia:  Ijnooln  Institntioii . 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule  Agency: 

Crow  Creek  boarding 

Lower  Brule  boarding 

Immaculate  Conception  boarding 

Grace  Howard  Mission  Home  boarding  and  day.. 
Cheyenne  Riyer  Agency : 

Agency  boarding 

St.  John's  boanung 


Plum  Creek  boarding. 
No.  6,  day. 
No.  7,  day. 
No.8,dav. 


Pine  Ridge  Agency: 

Holy  Rosary  boarding 

No.  1,  day... 

No.  2,  day 

No.  3,  day 

No.  4,  day 

No.  5,  day 

No.  6,  day 

No.  7,  day 

No.  8,  day 

No.  »,day , 

No.  10,  day 

No.  11,  day 

No.  12,  day 

No.  13,  day 

No.  14,  day 

No.  15,  day 

No.  16,  day 

No.l7,day 

No.  18,  day 

No.  19,  day 

No.  20.  day 

Ko.  21,day 

No.  22,  day 

No.  23,  day 

No.  24,  day 

No.  25.  day , 

Rosebud  Agency: 

St.  Francis  Mission  boarding. 

St. Mary's  Mission  boarding.. 


Agency  day 

Big  Oak  day , 

Black  Pipe  Creek  day 

Com  Creek  day 

Cut  Meat  Creole  day 

Bntte  Creek  day 

He  Dog's  Camp  day 

Iron  Wood  Creekday , 

Milk's  Camp  day 

Little  White  River  day 

Lower  Cut  Meat  Creek  day. 

Ponca  Creek  day 

Little  Crow's  Camp  day 

Red  Leaf  Camp  day 


By  contract... 
ByGoTenunent.. 
.....do 


75 
300 


ByGovenunent 900 


By  oontraet  and  special  ap- 
propriation. 


By  Government . 

....do 

By  contraot 

....do 


200 


140 
140 
130 
45 


By  Government 120 

By  Government  and  reii-  i     60 
gioussoolety 

Byoontraot I     30 

By  Goremment ' 

....do 

....do 


I 


Byoontraot ■    900 

By  Goyemment 

....do 

....do 

....do , 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Bycontraot '    180 

By  Government  and  reli-  I     46 
gions  society.  | 

By  Government 

do 


40  ; 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


40 
26 
32 
34 

40 
25 
33 
44 
32 

40 
25 
26 
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IN  mnoer  of 

employeea. 

1 

tendance. 

^1 

1^ 

CkwttoGov. 
ernment. 

Coat 
per  cap- 
ita per 
month 

to 
Govern- 
ment 

Coat  to 
other  par- 

tiCB. 

Coat 

Sex. 

Race. 

f 

1 

per  cap- 
iUper 
month 

to 

other 

parties. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

M 

2 

'**20' 
18 
15 

"ii* 

28 
27 
35 
28 
19 
47 
16 
88 
87 
36 
10 
16 
13 
82 
84 
81 
88 
27 
28 
30 
24 
12 
14 
20 

26 
24 
29 
26 
46 
23 
31 
88 
26 
22 
34 
15 
16 
23 

6 
10 
12 

10 
12 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
6 
10 

$33.68 
10,089.46 
29,061.09 

al06,000.00 
88,268.41 

19,266.42 
13,681.38 
6,480.00 
8,920.00 

16,479.78 
2,882.70 

808.86 
666.73 
740.06 
722.50 

16,061.50 

708.97 

791.48 

1,019.91 

983.91 

1,020.03 

966.09 

1,016.48 

1,011.66 

1,016.67 

1,021.01 

1,013.87 

1,020.38 

979.23 

968.99 

1,018.24 

1,016.73 

1,019.61 

974.19 

944.48 

1,009.66 

1,016.08 

1,006.36 

1,005.00 

996.12 

964.22 

10.260.00 
1,706.61 

966.82 
1,006.46 
1,016.78 
1,006.66 
1,007.87 
1,007.48 
1.004.48 
1,308.06 

995.13 
1,019.60 
1,024.32 

961.88 

465.63 
1.017.45 

16.79 
11.8? 

18.10 
14.00 

11.68 
12.00 
7.40 
8.17 

11.94 
4.84 

8.87 
3.48 
5.69 
4.82 

8.84 
4.43 
2.83 
8.78 
2.81 
8.64 
5.03 
2.16 
6.82 
8.08 
2.76 
2.82 
10.20 
6.53 
7.38 
8.18 
2.99 
8.29 
2.95 
8.00 
8.61 
8.39 
4.19 
8.88 
7.18 
4.82 

6.66 
2.84 

8.68 
4.20 
,    8.50 
/    3.87 
2.19 
4.38 
8.24 
2.73 
8.98 
4.68 
8.01 
6.41 
5.17 
4.42 

8 
13 

80 
10 

6 

4 
9 
2 

8 
2 

1 

1 

...... 

8 
...... 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 



...... 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

11 
2 

...... 

1 

1 

1 

...... 

1 
1 

6 
16 

86 
26 

13 
15 
10 
7 

12 
6 

1 
...... 

8 
8 

10 

1 

7 

9 



...... 

4 
...... 

6 
26 

66 
84 

11 
10 
19 

8 

11 

7 

2 
...... 

1 

21 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
...... 

2 
...... 

2 

1 

"'2 
...... 

2 

1 

2 

...... 

2 
2 
2 
2 

26 

8 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 



66 
250 

769 
238 

150 
137 
81 
42 

135 
56 

9 
21 
14 
29 

163 
84 
89 
89 
46 
40 
26 
61 
22 
42 
62 
46 
17 
23 
19 
40 
50 
86 
47 
87 
84 
41 
88 
14 
28 
25 

160 
68 

29 
80 
32 
32 
60 
27 
37 
44 
32 
23 
42 
22 
16 
29 

58 
214 

668 
198 

188 
94 
73 
40 

116 

41 

8 
142 

$809.90 
8,762.17 

$0.11 
1.68 

2,933.23 
2,000.00 

3.35 
4.17 

4,000.00 
666.21 

8.18 
6.93 



13 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

...... 

1 
2 

i 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

15 

7 

2 

2 
1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

""2 

1 

...... 

2 
...... 

1 

'"'i' 

""2 
1 

...... 

1 



...... 

"'i' 

1,006.00 

.69 

164 
50 

1,740.00 
3,900.00 

.95 
6.60 



i 

a  Including  $2,017.92  coat  of  repaira  to  the  bnildlnga  daring  the  year.  ■ 
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STATISTICS  AS   TO   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

Statistics  as  to  Indian  schools  during  the 


School. 


80UTH  DAKOTA— oontinaed. 


KoBcbud  AgencT— Continaed. 

SpriDff  Creek  day 

Fine  Greek  day 

White  ThuBder  Creek  day... 

Whirlwind  day 

Upper  Cat  Heat  Creek  day. . 

Ring  Thunder  Creek  day 

Upper  Pine  Creek  day 

Sisaeton  Agency - 

Sisseton  Industrial 

Good  Will  Miaaion  hoarding. 
Yankton  Agency : 

Yankton  boarding , 

St  Paul's  boarding 


Flandreau:  Training. 
Pierre:  Training 


Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency : 
Uintah  boarding 


Ouray  boarding.. 
Boxelder  County :  Public  day.  district  No.  12  . 


Hampton :  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. . 

WASHINGTON. 

ColviUe  Agency : 

ColviUe  boarding , 

CoBur  d' Alene  boarding 

Tonasket  boarding , 

Neah  Bay  Agency : 


Neah  Bay  boarding . 
Quillehute  day 


Pnyallup  (consolidated)  Agency : 
Chehalis  boarding . 


Puyallap  boarding 

Quinaielt  boarding 

S*  Kokomish  boarding. . 


Jamestown  day.. 

Port  Gamble  day 

St.  George's  Inaustrial  boarding  a.. 
Tulalip  Agency: 

Tulalip  boarding 

Lummi  day . 


Yakima  Agency :  Yakima  boarding 

North  Yakima:  St  Francis  Xavier's  boarding. 
Lewis  County: 

Public  day,  district  No.  61 

Public  day,  district  No.  64  5 

Pierco  County :  Public  day,  district  No.  10 

Skagit  County :  PubUc  day,  district  No.  53 

Stevens  County : 

Public  day.  district  No.  7 

Public  day,  districtNo.  1 

Public  day,  districtNo.  11 

Public  day,  district  No.  44  6 


Green  Bay  Agency: 

Menomonie  boarding . . 

Oneida  boarding 

St.  Joseph's  boarding. . 

Hobart  day 

Oneida  day,  No.  1 , 

Oneida  day,  No.  2 

Stookbridge  day 


How  supported. 


Capacity. 


P 


ByGoTomment ' 44 

.do 35 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do 130 

By  Presbyterian  Church....  150 

ByGoyemment 125 

By  Goyemment  and   reli-  50 
gious  society.                      i 

ByGoyemment '  175  ' 

do !  180 


32 
30 


30 
30 


I 


By  Goyemment. . 

.....do 

By  contract 


80  ; 
BO  : 


By  contract  and  special  ap- 
propriation. 


Byc<mtract.. 
do. 


By  Goyemment . 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


160 


150 
300 
75 

75 


«0 
160 
40 
00 


By  Catholic  Church 60 


By  con  tract 

By  Government . 

....do 

By  con  tract 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


150 


130 
00 


50 


ByCroyemment.. 

....do 

By  contract 

ByGoyemment.. 

....do 

....do 

....do 


150 

80 

170 


120 
60 
30 
40 


a  Figorea  receiyed  too  late  to  be  included  in  totala. 
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y^ar  ended  June  SOy  jf^dJ— Cohtinned. 


Number  of  employees. 

1 

Average  at- 
teDdanoe. 

.a 

0  1 
u  S 

}Z5 

("oat  to  Gov- 
f  rumen  t 

Coat 
per  cap- 
ita i)or 
month 

to 
Govern- 
ment. 

Coat  to 

other  par- 

tieii. 

COBt 

Sex. 

Race. 

i 

1 

ita  per 
month 

1 

i 
1 

i 
I 

1 

to 

other 

parties. 

5 
2 

10 
5 

2 
2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

...... 

2 
2 

1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

11 

4 

9 
6 

12 
11 

8 
7 

45 
32 
81 
28 
49 
19 
23 

150 
98 

116 
54 

184 
120 

82 
50 
27 

128 

97 
84 
85 

58 
59 

69 
225 
39 
57 
26 
20 
53 

111 
47 

145 
47 

5 

101 
59 

97 

51 

112 
104 

55 
43 

115 

88 
68 
66 

52 

56 
143 
30 
51 

...v.... 

40 

98 

""i26" 
38 

36 
25 
23 
23 
31 
16 
21 

'"if 

"32' 

■"'23 
13 

"32' 

2 

10 
10 
10 

5 
10 
10 

7 

10 
10 

10 
10 

12 
10 

10 
10 
10 

12 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
9 
10 

4 

$970. 37 

1,008.55 

1,026.53 

673.83 

1,017.95 

695.94 

692.97 

20,029.46 

12.70 
4.03 
4.46 
5.86 
3.28 
4.35 
4.71 

16.53 

2 

9 
3 

13 
5 

13 

7 

G 
5 

5 

9 
1 

11 

1 

16,072.23 
1,533.31 

19,597.01 
15, 534. 64 

9.289.25 

7,530.55 

524.84 

19,164.16 

7,020.00 
7,289.40 
11,200.00 

6,937.77 
928.26 

8,707.95 

19,072.26 

4, 594. 52 

5,968.70 

896.00. 

640.00 

13.80 
2.50 

14.58 
12.45 

14.07 
14.69 
3.09 

13.80 

6.66 
8.93 
14.14 

11.12 
2.91 

12.96 
11.11 
12.76 
9.75 
3.90 
4.92 

15 

10 
9 
2 

5 
1 

2 
8 
2 
2 

1 
1 

6 
1 
9 
2 

19 

D 
0 
6 

6 

1 

5 
8 
2 
5 

2 

5 

2 
5 

"'"2* 

34 

17 
15 
6 

6 
2 

5 
11 

4 
5 
1 
I 
11 

15 

1 
9 
7 

$17,654.82 

9, 174. 00 
12.710.00 

$12.79 

8.09 
15.58 

G 
0 

3, 783. 22 

7.88 

10,562.86 

802.90 

15,036.51 

3,609.06 

20.75 

8.98 
2.51 
13.92 
8.05 

2.59 

10 
5 

10 



1,531.00 

3.36 

1 
8 

6 

1 
8 

3 
13 
5 

10 
1 

7 
8 
4 

35.00 
15.16 

45.00 
342.00 
59.90 

3.50 
.63 

2.14 
3.28 
3.00 

8 
3 
8 

"'i' 
I     1 

11 
11 

11 
7 
2 

8 

14 

167 
102 
162 
42 
32 
29 
37 

136 
87 
149 

"ii' 

15 
14 
16 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

17,025.02 
12,249.42 
14,040.00 
641.70 
675.60 
646.05 
793.00 

10.43 
11.73 
7.85 
3.38 
4.50 
4.61 
4.96 

9,600.00 

5.87 

h  No  reports  received  from  this  school. 
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SiaHtHcs  as  to  Indian  $(AooU  Airm^  tie 


School. 


How  supported. 


Capadty. 


WISCONSIN— continued. 

La  Pointe  Agencv : 

Bayfield  boftrdinff. 

St  Mary's  boarduig  (Bad  River  Reservation). 

Bayfield  day 

Lao  Court  d'OreiUea  day 

Fond  da  Lac  day 

Grand  Portage  day 

Kormantown  day 

Pahquayahwong  day 

Yermilllon  Lake  day. 


Bad  River  day  (St.  Mary's). 
Lao  Court  d'(3reilles  day .... 


RedCliflfday 

Wittenberg:  Boarding 

Tomah:  Training 

Ashland  County ;  Public,  day,  town  of  Ashland  district*. . 


Shoshone  Agency: 

Wind  River  boarding. 


Byooatrtct 

....do 

....do 

....do , 

By  Government., 

....do 

..-.do 

....do 

....do 

By  contract 

By  Government. . 

By  contract 

....do 

By  Government. . 
By  contract 


60 
100 


100 
125 


190 
80 
40 
40 

M 
40 
50 
100 

40| 
50  < 


St.  Stephen's  Mission  boarding., 
Episcopal  Mission  boarding  . . . . , 


By  Govemment. . 

By  contract 

....do 


150 
125 
25 


a  No  reports  received  from  this  school. 
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year  ended  June  SO,  7^55— CoDtinned. 


Number  of  employees. 


Sex. 


i 


lUce. 


Ayerage  at- 
tendMioe. 


U 

S.2 

I 


Cost  to  OoT- 


Cost 
per  cap- 
ita per 
month 

to 
Govern- 
meat 


Coat  to 
other  par- 
ties. 


Cost 
per  cap- 
ita per 
month 
to 

other 
parties. 


83 
»7 
48 
87 
36 
21 
22 
44 
71 
87 
34 
45 
138 
121 


36 
66  ' 
19 
8  I 
13 
26 
22 
10 
17 


130 
80 


13,750. 

5,400. 

767. 

1.120. 

605. 

337. 

784. 

1.155. 

1,133. 

450. 

696. 

758. 

18.586. 

14. 145. 


$10. 08 
5.70 
2.13 
1.70 
5.15 
4.22 
6.04 
4.45 
5.15 
3.37 
4.30 
2.30 
8.71 
14.73 


$1,100.00 
**"75i.'6b'' 


$2.06 
"i*08 


2,630.13 


1.70 


7  8 
2  7 
a  I   4 


130 
86 
25 


124 

77 
20 


22,047.26 
7,020.00 
2,145.60 


14.82 
7.60 
8.04 


500.00 
2,185.40 


.54 
0.11 
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Staiiatics  a$  to  Indian  schooU  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1896. 


flftnaAiiv  of  iMMurriinff  nclioolfl 

SUMMARY 

20.456 
6.290 
2. 578 

Capacity  of  day  schools  a 

Knmb6r  of  emDlovees  a 

Male.... 

1.036 

Female 

1.543 

Indian 

567 

White 

1,961 

KDrollnient  of  boardiDg  schools. 

18,186 

KiiToUment  of  dav  aohoola 

4.856 

Average  attendance  of  boaidiug  schools 
Average  attendance  of  day  schools 

16.061 

8,127 

Cost  of  maintainins  schools : 

To  Government 

$2,082,830.22 

To  other  parties 

196,736.88 

RECAPITULATION. 

Kind  of  schooU. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Capacity. 

Enroll, 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Cortto 

Government  schools: 

Boarding 

75 
110 
19 

7,846 

64.316 

4,790 

8,068 
3,843 
4,673 

6,477 
2,528 
3,799 

1.034 
172 
660 

I064.6S2.O2 
93.33&64 

TraininiF 

567,180.72 

Total  Government  schools 

204 

16.950 

16,684 

12,804 

1,766 

1,615.188.38 

Contract  schools: 

Boarding 

47 
15 

11 

6,620 
976 

1.790 

3,873 
688 

1.319 

3,406 
407 

1.185 

628 
22 

200 

288.470.31 
8.632.47 

166,561.64 

Day 

Boarding,    specially    appropriated 
for  by  Congress 

Total  contract  schools 

73 

8,285 

5.880 

4,998 

750 

463.564.44 

Pnblic  schools 

36 
5 

319 
258 

192 
194 

4,067.46 

Mission  schools  (hoarding) 

613 

62 

Aggregate 

318 

25,748 

23,036 

18,188 

2,578 

2.082.830.22 

a  Not  including  public  schools. 

b  Including  capacity  for  170  day  popils  in  boarding  sohoola. 
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Sekools  Mnder  private  control  at  which  pupils  were  placed  under  contract  with  Indian 
Bureau,  and  by  special  appropriation  during  ihejieoal  year  ended  June  SO,  1895, 


Location. 


California: 

San  Diego  indoatrial  boarding 
St.  Tnribas  Miasion  boarding. 
Hoplaodday 


Ukiabday. 

Greenrilte,  Plnmaa  Coonty,  board- 


ing and  day. 
Pinole  day. 


Idaho:  Cosur  d' Alene  ReMenration,  De 
Smet  Mianion  boarding 

Kanaaa :  Halatead,  Mennonite  Miaaion 
boarding 

Michigan: 

Bfmiga,  Chippewa  boarding 


Harbor  SprfngB  boarding .' 
Bay  Mills,  Point  Iroqaois  day. 


Minneaota: 

GrareTille,  Convent  of  Our  Lady. 

Morria,  Sitters  of  Mercy 

White    Earth    Reservation,    St. 

Benedict's  Orphan 

Red  Lake  Reservation,  St.  Mary's 

boarding 

Montana: 

Crow  Reservation— 
Industrial  boarding 


St.  Xavier's,  boardinj 
Reaerv 

Tqngne  River  Reservation, 


Belknap '  Reservation, 


Fort    Belknap 
Panics  boanlini 


St. 


St. 


Labre's  boarding 

St.  Peter's  Mission  boarding 

Kew  Mexico: 

BemalillOjSisters  of  Loretto 

Santa  F6,  Uni  varsity  of  New  Mex- 
ico « 

Acoma  Pueblo,  day 

laleta  Pueblo,  day 

Jemes  Pueblo,  dav.  No.  1 

Santo  Domingo,  day 

Pahuateday 

San  Juan  day 

Taoaday 

North  DakoU: 

Turtle  Mountain  Reservation,  St. 

Mary's  boarding 

Standbig  Rock  Reservation,  St. 

Elizabeth's  boarding  & 

Oklahoma: 

Cheyenne  and  Araiiaho  Reserva- 
tion- 
Mennonite  boarding  (agency)6 
Mennonite  boarding  (canton- 
ment) & 

Osage  Reservation— 

St.  John's  boarding 

St  Louis  boarding 

Pottawatomie  Reservation : 

Sacred  Heart  boarding 

St.  Mary's  boarding  c 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita 
Reservation — 

M.B.Mi8sion  hoarding^ 

Cache  Creek    Mission  board- 


ing 6  . 
iTichil 


WichiU  Baptist  Mission 

boarding  6 

St  Patrick's  Mission  board- 

ing6 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River  Reservation,  St. 
John's  boarding  6 


Capac- 


Num- 
ber al- 
lowed. 


150 
40i 
50  I 
50 

40  > 

40 

800  I 

40 

150 

200 

75 

150 

200  I 
100  I 


60 
200 

800 

55 
400 

135 

76 
50 
60 
60 
75 
35 
50 
50 


175 
40 


150 
125 


75 

100 
40 
40 
75 


135 


40 
180 


60 


130 


Rate  per 
ctipita 
per  an- 
num. 


$125.00 
108.00 
80.00 
30.00 

108.00 
30.00 

108.00 

125.00 

108.00 
108.00 
80.00 

108.00 
108.00 

108.00 

108.00 


108>00 
108.00 


108.00 


108.00 
108.00 


125.00 


30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
30.00 


108.00 


125.00 
125.00 


108.00 


Num- 
ber of 
months 
in  set 
sion. 


™®"*-   ance. 


10  i 
10 


10 

10  I 


10 

10  ; 

I 

9  I 

loi 

10  I 


84 


51 
193 
40 

60 
107 

100 

71 


79 
116 


172 


47 
237 


76 


60 
120 
35 
33 
32 
44 


161  i 
46 

34 

72 

68 
91 

44 

88 

47 
40 
87 
59 

55 


98 
20 
20 
13 

44 

14 

68 

22 

47 

170 

18 

55 
96 

102 

60 


51 
111 

138 

45 
202 

75 

63 
21 
25 
41 
31 
21 
21 
28 


146 
41 


Cost 
to  Govern- 
ment. 


$11,875.00 

1,060.63 

568.54 

301.92 

4,897.97 
420.10 

7,289.40 

2.706.99 

4,563.00 

10,260.00 

412.52 

5,400.00 
8,640.00 

9,720.00 

4.320.00 


5,400.00 
9, 180. 00 

14, 580. 00 

4,813.64 
19,440.00 

7,600.00 


514.21 
610.66 
787.50 
439  21 
802.43 
493.00 
486.82 


14,040.00 
1,496.67 

2,217.26 

2,434.92 

4,992.70 
6,191.67 

4, 820. 00 
4,748.40 

1, 086. 17 
923.09 
614.11 

1,032.86 


41  '      2,382.70 

a  No  contract 

6This  school  is  conducted  by  a  religions  society  which  employs  the  teachers.    The  Government 
assists  the  school  without  formal  contract  by  issuing  rations  and  clothing  to  the  pupils, 
c  Paid  by  vouchers.    No  formal  contract  made. 
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SehooU  under  private  control  at  ^kieik  pi^U  were  placed  under  oouirttei  wiik  TuiUm 

Bureau,  ^fc.— Continaed. 


Location. 


South  Dakota— Continued. 
Crow  Creek  ReservatiOD— 

Immaculate  Conception  board- 
ing  .• 

Grace  Howard  MiMion  Home 

boarding  and  day 

Pine  Ridse  KeeerTation— 

Holy  Kosary  boarding 

Plum  Creek  boarding 

Rosebud  Reservation^ 

St.  Francis  boarding 

Antelope  Creek,  St.  Mary's 

boarding  a 

Yankton  Reservation— 

St.  Paul's  boardinga 

Springfield,  Hope  boarding — 
Washington: 

Comlle  Reservation,  boarding — 
Tulalip    Reservation,   industrial 

boarding 

North  rakima,St.FranoisXavier's 

boarding 

Wiconsin :  • 

Bayfield  boarding 

Bayfield  day 

Menominee  Reservation,  St  Jo* 

seph's  boarding 

Wittenberg,  boarding 

Bad  River  Reservation— 

St.  Mary's  boarding 


Day. 

Red  Cliff  day , 

Lao  Court  d'Orellles  day. 


Shoshone  Reservation- 
Episcopal  Mission  boarding . 
St.  Stephen's  Mission  board- 
ing  


T^tal. 


Specially  appropriattd  for  by  Confprgtt. 

California:   Banning,  St.  Boniface's 

Industrial 

Indiana: 

Rensselaer,  St  Joseph's  Kormal 

Institute 

Wabash,  White's  Indiana  Manual 

Lal>or  Institute 

Minnesota: 

CollegeviUe,  St  John's  Institute.. 

Clontarf,  St  Paul's  Industrial 

St.  Joseph,  St.  Benedict's  Academy . 
Montana: 

Blackfeet  Agency,  Holy  Family 

boarding 

Flathead    Agency,  St    Ignatiua 

Mission  .?tV..... 

Oregon:     Umatilla    Agency,    Kate 
Drexel  Industrial. 


Pennsylvania:  Philadelphia,  Lincoln 
Institution 

Virginia:  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute 


Total 

Aggregate . 


Capac- 
i^. 


lao 

45 

200 
30 

180 

45 

50 
60 

160 

150 

90 

50 
150 

170 
160 

100 
100 
50 


25 

125 


0.560 


150 

100 

80 

100 
110 
100 

140 
450 
150 
260 
150 


1,790 


8,350 


Num- 
ber al 
lowed. 


140 
15 


95 


45 

66 

100 

85 

30 
80 

130 
140 

50 
15 
80 
40 

20 
66 


2,872 


100 

60 

60 

50 
100 
60 

100 
800 
60 
200 
120 


1.200 


4,072 


Rate 


cats  per 

capiui 

per  an 


$106.00 


108.00 
108.00 


108.00 


108.00 

108.00 

108.00 

108.00 

126.00 
80.00 

108.00 
108.00 

108.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 

108.00 
108.00 


125.00 


167.00 

150.00 
150.00 
160.00 


125.00 
150.00 
100.00 
167.00 
167.60 


Num- 
ber of 
months 
inses 
sion. 


Enroll- 
ment 


81 

42 

153 
9 

160 

16 

54 

49 

97 
lU 

47 

83 
48 

162 

188 

97 
37 
45 

87 

25 
86 


4,561 


129 

67 

66 

60 
49 
60 

109 
884 

99 
288 
128 


1,819 


Avenge 
aUend. 


142 
8 


154 
60 


38 

81 
86 

149 
180 

79 
19 
83 
68 


8,818 


122 

54 

66 

50 
41 
60 

104 
808 
84 
198 
116 


1,186 


Cost 

t4>Gov«ni- 

ment 


11.480.09 

8,  no.  00 

15,06L60 
800.88 

10,180.00 

1, 70101 

1,538LS1 
4, 883.  TO 

7,000.00 

10,502.80 

8,000.00 

8,780.00 
707.  U 

14,040.00 
13,580.09 

&.400.00 
460.00 
758.57 

1,180.85 

2,145.00 
7,090.00 


288,002.80 


18,800.00 

7.446.81 

10,020.09 

7.500.09 
6;21&0I 
7,500.09 

12,600109 
44,450181 
6,000.09 
33,888.41 
10. 104.  U 


100,601.04 


408,664.44 


a  This  school  is  conducted  by  a  religious  society  which  employs  the  teachers.    The 
assists  the  school  without  formal  contract  by  issuing  rations  and  oloihing  to  the  pupito. 
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Statistica  of  $chooU  svpported  by  the  StaU  of  New  York, 


Beaerration. 

beHf 

dis- 
tricU. 

Number 

of  popila 

of  school 

age. 

Arerage 
number 

of  weeks 
taught. 

Number 

attending 
school 

some  por- 
tion of 

the  year. 

daily 
attend- 
ance. 

Num- 
ber of 
teach, 
ers. 

Expense. 

Allegany  and  Cattarangna 

Onondaga  

1« 
1 
6 
2 
8 
2 

700 
100 
825 
19 
185 
128 

84 
80 
M 
M 
8« 
86 

441 
70 

164 
54 
01 
70 

178 
18 
66 
29 
88 
82 

16 
1 
5 
2 
8 
2 

$4,878.24 
407.39 
1, 507. 10 
885.21 
832.34 
600.00 

St.  Reg& 

Shinnecock  and  Prooapatnok 

Tonawanda 

Tnsearora....^.. ^..x...*4,4,  * 

Total 

2» 

1.4f7 

85.5 

800 

856 

" 

' 

Liai  of  emplojfeea  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  ae  required  by  acts  of  February  8. 1899,  and 

March  S,  1895, 

EMPLOYED  IN  WASHINGTON  JULY  1.  1895. 


Name. 

Sex. 

Position. 

Salary. 

Daniel  M.  Browning 

Male 

do 

$4,000.00 
3,000.00 
2  000  00 

Thos.  P.  Smith 

Assistant  commissioner 

Financial  clerk 

RamMfl  K.  Slater 

....do 

Chas.  F.  Larrab4M> 

....do  ..  . 

Chief  of  division 

2,000.00 
1  800  00 

Prank  T.  Palmer 

....do 

Clerk 

Joeiah  H.  Dortch 

...  .do 

do 

1  800  00 

t^*^  H,  Holtamf^n           , 

....do 

do 

1,800  CO 

Joseph  B.  Cox 

do 

Principal  bookkeeper 

1  800  00 

Wm.M.  Stewart 

do 

1  800  00 

Jas.  F.  AJlen 

do 

do * 

1  800  00 

John  A.  Beckwith 

::::do::::: 

do 

1  600  00 

....do.      . 

T^ 

....  do  ... 

1  600  00 

Engnne  Goodwin  -- 

do 

do 

1  600  00 

T^i^n  V   uniu 

do 

do 

1  600  00 

Harmon  M.  Bruah 

....do 

do 

1  600  00 

Chas.  F.  Calhoun 

....do 

do 

1  600  00 

Edward  B.  Fox 

....do 

..  .  do 

1  600  00 

Miss  M.&  Cook 

Female . . . 

Male 

....do 

Stenographer .1 . 

Clerk 

1  600  00 

Milton  LBrittain 

1,600  00 

Kenneth  8.  Murchison 

do 

1  600  00 

Winfield&OliTe 

do 

do 

1  600  00 

Orlando  H.  MoPherson 

do .     . 

.....do  

1  600  00 

Jnhi^  H,  Htnton  ■, t  .  r ..... , 

do 

....  do  

1  600  00 

T.Sewell  Ball 

....do 

do 

1  400  00 

Chas.  R.  PoatJfly j. ...  . 

....do 

do 

1, 400. 00 

Jas.  H.  Bradford '. 

do 

do    

1,400.00 
1  400.00 

Miffff  Busan  A  -  Si"nmy    r., 

Female . . . 

Male 

Female... 
Male 

do 

Walter  M.Wooater-.'. 

Stenoffranher 

1  400  00 

Miss  Mary  L.  Robinson 

Clerk 

1  400  00 

Joseph  K.  Bridge 

do'. 

1  400  OO 

Millard  F.  HoDand 

....do 

do 

1  400  00 

Mrs.  MLaryE.  Cromwell 

Female . .  • 
Male 

do 

1,400.00 

Hmnllton''Pim<ok. 

.....do 

1  400  00 

Female... 
Male 

do 

1  400  00 

Andrew  B.  Rogerson 

do 

1  200.00 

Frank  LaFleMhe 

do ... 

do 

1  200  00 

Miss  Harriet  T.Galpin 

Female... 
Male 

do 

1  200  00 

C»iai».  W.  Ha«ting>i  .' 

do 

1  200  00 

Chas.  T.  N.  CutcEeon 

.  ..do 

do  .  . 

1  200  00 

Miss  Adele  y.  Smith 

Female... 
....do 

do 

do 

1  200  00 

Mary  J.  Lane « 

1  200  00 

MTs.'Carrle  A.  Hamill 

....do 

do 

1  200.00 

Miss  Nannie  Lowry 

do 

do 

1  200  00 

Miss  Yirginia  CooUdge 

....do 

do 

1  200  00 

Mtii,  Mi^rfi^  J.  Blsh«p" , . . 

....do 

do 

1  200  00 

Miss  Lizzie  MoLain. 

do ..  . 

do.   . 

1  200  00 

Mrs.  Kate  F.  Whitehead 

do 

do 

1,200  00 

Miss  Mary  E.  Gennet 

....do 

do 

1,200.00 

AWin  Barbour 

Male 

....do                .  . 

1  200  00 

Morton  K.  Vonablo r  r ....,,,.. 

....do 

.^..  do 

1,200.00 

Geo.  E.  Pickett.... 

do 

do 

1,200.00 

Henry  W.  Harris 

do 

...  do        

1  200  00 

FnuiK  Govern 

....do.;... 

do 

1.200.00 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  S,  189t,  and 

March  S,  l^P^—ContiDued. 

BMPLOYBD  IN  WASHINGTON  JULY  1, 1895— Ckmtinaed. 


Name. 


Employed  under  aet  of  March  f ,  1895  (tS  8taL 
70t5)— Continued. 


Mrs.  Jennie  Brown 

Jus.  S.  Dongall 

Mrs.  Fannie  L.  Goodale 

Mias  KUza  A.  Duffield 

Jaa.RRohrer 

Misa  Emma  J.  Campbell 

Simon  E.  Fleeter 

Bernard  Drew 

Martin  Bondy 

Samuel  D.  Caldwell 

Miss  Fannie  Cadel 

Wm.  Moaaer 

H.L.  Browning 

Misa  C.  A.  King 

John  Van  Stewart 

Chas.B.Behle 

John  Olberg 

Henry  B.:^ttox 

Harry  W.Shlpe 

Miss  Emilie  R.  Smedes 

Frank  Kyselka 

Adolph  Amende 

Wm.  A.  MaT8chalk,Jr 

Samuel  W.  Mellotte 

Miss  Grace  D.  Letter 

VianderaHUlis 

Joseph  J.  Printop 

Miss  Eliaabetb  L.Gaither... 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Chappell. 

Willis  J.  Smith 

Mrs.  Kate  S.  Hooper 

Euffene  H.Daly 

AsDury  Neal 

James  Xawler 

Walter  B.  Fry 

Mrs.  EliRabeth  Carter 

Miss  Sarilla  Dorsey 


Employed  under  aet  cf  March  f ,  1895  {t8  Stat,  900) . 

Aaron  H.Bell 

Daniel  H.Kent 

John  B.  Wise .» 

Rofus  H.Putnam 

Miss  Margaret  R.  Hodgkins 

WnLH.Gibbe 


Employed  under  aetc/Marchi,  1895  ($8  Stat.,  904) . 

Gnttar  Friebat 

Employedunder  aet  qf  August  5, 1891  (t6  8tat.t854). 

Fred  E.  Fuller , 

Frank  M.  Conser 


Sex. 


Female . 
Male.... 
Female . 
...do... 
Male.... 
Female. 
Male.... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
Female . 
Male.... 
...do... 
Female . 
Male.... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
Female  . 
Male.... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
Female  . 
Male.... 
....do... 
Female . 
....do... 
Male.... 
Female. 
Male.... 
....do... 
...do... 
....do... 
Female. 
...do... 


Male.... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
Female. 


Male.. 


Male.. 
...do. 


Position. 


Clerk k 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...-do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

Draftsman, 
ist.... 


Copyia 


do 

....do , 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

.-..do 

Messenger 

....do.. 

Assistant  messenger . 

Laborer 

Messenger  boy 

Charwoman 

....do 


Salary. 


900.00 

aoatt 


000-00 
000.00 
000.01 
000.00 
000.00 
000.01 


000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 


Clerk.. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
...-do. 
....d<f. 


Draftsman. 


Clerk.. 
....do. 


000.00 
900.00 
900.00 
900.00 
900.00 
900.00 
900.00 
900.00 
900.00 
900.00 
900.00 


810.00 
790.00 
720.00 
600.00 


240.00 


1.200.00 
1,200.00 
1,400.00 
1,200.00 
1.200.00 
1,000.00 


1. 000.00 


1,200.00 
1,200.00 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30,  1895. 


N» 


FcMitioii. 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of 
preaent  ap- 
pointment. 


ItemofappiD- 
pitiatkm. 


Attmquerqne  Mdutd^Al- 
buqutrqucy  N.  Mem. 


John  J.  MoEoin  . 

O.  A.  Hale 

aK-Waaehope.. 


A.  L.'M ahaffev 

ElspethL.Fidier.... 

Mary  F.  Stewart 

Lola  M.  Thomas 

Cornelia  I.  Hann 

Anna  Weat  Allieon. 
Geo.W.  Patrick 


Sidney  C.  Botkin.... 

MatUdaWind 

Sidney  J.  Patrick. . . . 

Clara  8.  Cntler 

Wm.  A.  SeMomridge. 

W.  G.  Gnininger 

Charles  B.  Otr 


Joseph  CoQombin 

Joseph  "Wind 

Maegie  S.Seldomridge 
Catharine  D.  Owens... 

HatUe  AckUn 

Chariotte  Brehant 

Harvey  Townsend 

Loola  Quintana 

Jamea  Devine 

John  H.Winn 

Sam.  Hendricks 

Cecilia  Gallegos 

Ramon  Johnson 

David  Gr^g 

Leonard  Leonicia 

Hiram  Smith 

Zac.  Chacon 

Dan  Cliacon 

Isabel  Whittier 

EffieCook 

Lnpe  Montoya 

David  Perry 

James  K.  wroth 

Nina  Smith 

ClaraBadgsley 

NoraCkMton 

Lnla  Ant<Hiio 

BffieMitcheU 

Fannie  Thomas 

Ben.  Harrison 


Baraga  day  9chool, 
SaragatMieh, 

Mary  Justine 


Big  Pins  day  iehool. 
Big  Pine,  OaL 

Josle  Tomer 


Bireh  Oooley  day 
tehool,  Bireh  Oooley^ 
Minn. 

R.  H.C.Hinman 


Biehop  day  tehooly 
Biehop,  Col. 

Minnie  C.  Barrows. . . 

Blaek/eet  tehool, 
Blaefyeet  Agency, 
Mont. 

W.H.Matson 

Horace  J.  Johnson. . . 

MaryC.  Matson 

J.  Alfred  Mall.. ...... 

C.M.Bell 


issne 


SflpsriniSBideiit . 

Clerk 

Assistant     and 
clerk. 

Physician 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Disciplinarian  and  in- 
dustrial teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Nurse 

Farmer  and  engineer. . . 

Carpenter 

Harness   and    saddle 
maker. 

Tailor 

Baker 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

Night  watchman 

...do 

Band  teacher 

Assistant  engineer 

—  do 

Cadet  sergeant 

....do...r. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

.-..do 

Assistant  baker 

Stable  boy 

Female  assistant 

do 


....do 

.....do 

....do 

do 

Cadet  sergeant . 


$1«500 

1,000 

800 

720 
900 
720 

aoo 

540 
480 
720 

000 
500 
500 
000 
720 
720 
720 

000 

540 

600 

500 

100 

500 

180 

180 

240 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

60 


W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
I. 
w. 

w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

L 
L 

L 
L 
L 
I. 
L 
L 
L 
I. 
L 
I. 
L 
I. 
L 
I. 
L 
I. 


Oot     1,1894 
Sept  1,1894 

•  •■«.(io  ••■••■ 


do 

do 

Sept.  16, 1894 
Sept  1.1894 
Sept.  18, 1894 
Oct  2,1894 
Jan.    4,1895 


Apr.  12, 1895 
Dec.  12.1894 
Jan.  4,1895 
Sept  1.1894 
Sept  25,1894 
Sept  1,1894 
...:.do 


do 

Dec.  12.1894 
Sept.  25, 1894 
Sept  1.1894 
Oct  1, 1894 
Sept  1.1894 
May    6,1895 

.....do 

Oct  23.1894 
Sept    1.1894 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

May   6,1895 


Teacher  . 


000 


W. 


Sept  3, 1894. 


Teacher. 


600 


Sept.  3, 1894. 


Teacher  . 


600 


M. 


W. 


Sept.  3, 1894 


Teacher  . 


600 


Sept  8,  1894 


Superintendent. . . . 

Teacher 

....do 

....do 

Industrial  teacher. 


1,200  M. 
840  M. 
720  I  F. 
600  M. 
720     M. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Sept.  1,  1894 

...T.do. 

do 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stai.,  308). 


..do. 
..do. 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  UiDlAJS  SCBOOL  SERYIGE  JUKE  30,  laes^-CeBtiniMd. 


Nmim. 


Pooition. 


Salary.  I  Sex. 


Ettoe. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Item  of  a|*pfo- 
priatioo. 


Blaekfeet  tehool, 
BUteJ^eet  Aaeney, 
Jfont.— Oonunned. 


Alice  V.  Lowe 

Helen  M.  Pool 

Ida  Gurtiss 

2Sanna  Olive  Groves. . . 

Jennie  Johnson 

Nancy  J.  Lonj^ 

Mary  Bross 

George  Walters 


Carlisle  training 
school,  OarlisU,  Pa. 


R.H.  Pratt.... 
A.J.  Standing. 


Carloa  Montezoma. . . 

W.B.Beitzel 

Dennison  Wheelook. 

A.  S.  Lnckenbach 

Nana  Pratt 

£vaH.Qainn 

O.W.Bakeless 

Emma  A.  Cutter 

Anna  C.Hamilton... 

Fanny  G.Panll 

FIorenceM.  Carter. . . 

J.W.Hendren 

Jennie  P.  Cochran . . . 
ELatie  S.  Bowersox. . . 

Fannie  L  Peter 

Rosa  BourassA 

Carrie  E.  Weekley. . . 

M.L.Silcott 

Bessie  H.  Cummins. . 

EllaG.Hill 

L.R.Shaflfner 

LidaB.  Given 

Mary  E.  Campbell . . . 

Prudence  Miles 

Martha  B.  Hench  — 

M.S.Barr 

Elizabeth  B.  Wind... 
W.  Grant  Thompson. 
Benjamin  Caswell  . . . 
M.  Bargees 


W.  R.  Claudy . 
Lcvi8t.Cyr  .. 
O.T.Harris... 


H.  Gardner  — 
Goo.  W.  Kemp . 
W.  H.  Morrett . 
Phil.  Norman.. 


Harry  F.Weber 

J.  Soott  Bushman. . . . 

Oliver  Harlan 

Isaac  Forney 

Elmer  Snyder 

James  D.  Flannery  . . 

A.  8.  Ely 

August  Kensler 

Ed.  W.  Harkness 

J  L.  Dandridge 

Laura  A.  Daimridge . 
Samuel  A.  Jordan — 
Christina  Newman  . . 

Carrie  Thomas 

Carrie  E.  Hulme 


E.Corbett 

Mary  E.  Liroinger . 
Lizsie  C.  Jacobs  . . . 

Susan  Zeamer 

C.R.  Thomas 

James  Pontiao 

George  Foulk..... 


Matron 

Assistant  natron .... , 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. 

Cook 

Assiatantoook 

Night  wat<^kman ..... 


two 

500 
480 
480 
180 
480 
300 
300 


Superintendent 

Assistant  superintend- 
ent. 

Physician 

Clerk 

Clerk  and  band  master . . 

Clerk 

....do 

...-do 

Principal  teacher 

Senior  teacher 

Normal  teacher 

Teacher 

...-do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Assistant  teacher 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Assistant  music  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

....do 

.....do 

Nurse 

Assistant  nurse 

Disciplinarian 

Assistant  disciplinarian 

Superintendentof  print* 
ing. 

Assistant  printer 

do....: 

Blacksmith  and  wagon 
maker. 

Carpenter 

Harness  maker 

Shoemaker 

Wagon  trimmer  and 
painter. 

Engineer 

Farmer 

Assistant  farmer 

Fireman 

Tailor 

Assistant  tailor 

Agent  for  out  pupils 

Storekeeper 

Tinner 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress  . . . 

do 

Superintendent  of  sew- 
ing. 

Seamstress 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Assistant  baker 

Teamster 


1,600 

1,200 
1,200 
1,000 
720 
000 
000 
1,400 
840 
840 
060 
600 
660 
600 
600 
600 
540 
500 
540 
500 
600 
800 
720 
600 
600 
420 
720 
480 
1,000 
120 
1,000 

600 
240 
720 

720 
600 
600 
500 

600 
720 
600 
420 
000 
120 
1,000 
660 
000 
600 
300 
COO 
300 
300 
600 

300 
300 
300 
300 
800 
60 
360 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
W. 
W. 
I. 


W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 
I. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
w. 

w. 
I. 
w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

N. 


Act  Ang.  IS.  IMi 
(28  Stat..  2*9. 


Sept.  1, 1884 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

Oct  1, 1894 
Mar.  17.18»5 
Apr.    1,1805 


AotAii£.lS.18M 
(28  Stat..  309). 


Sept.  1.1894 
...T.do 


..do. 
..do. 

do. 

..do. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sept  20, 1894 
Sept  1.1884 

...r.do 

do 

do 

Sept  25, 1894 
Jan.  7,1895 
Nov.  1,1884 
Sept   1,1894 

...:.do 

do 

....  do 

do 

do 

do 

Feb.  1,1805 
Sept  1,1894 

...f.do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do- 

.do. 
do. 
-do. 
.do. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Feb.    1.1805 
Sept   1,1894 

do 

do 

Feb.     1.1895 
Mar.    1,1895 

do 

Sept  1,1894 
do 


Oct     1. 1884 


Sept.  1. 

...r.do. 

.....do. 
.....do. 

do. 

do. 

.....do. 


1894 
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Omrton  trainina  tchodly 
Oanon^Nev, 


Eugene  Me«d 

Thomas  S.  Analey. 

S.L.Lee 

H.A.Buikin 

JameeFarknig 


George  Y.  Qoshom. . 

LoTinaL.Mack 

Mary  L.  Mead 

Henry  Heldeoreioh . 

OUTeFord 

PoUy  Hicks 

F.JLL.  Wheeler.... 

Mafgie  Bhodes 

Lnta  Wilson 

Baby  Winston 

John  Moore 

John  Keefe 

Grant  Patterson 

Jack  John 

John  Brown 

James  Pierson 

Albert  Coffin 


Cheyenne  end  Arapako 
Agencff^  OHa. 

AMA^ABO  BOABD»0 
SCHOOL. 

W.  J.  A.  Montgomery. . 

H-P.Furry 

Ben  BoadtraTeler 


Marthas.  BosseU..... 

Ada  W.  Crawford 

BmmaV.  Boblnson. . . 

Anna  KitzmiUer , 

Jessies.  Hands 

WillisBi  Dronunon. . . . 
Myrtle  Anderson . .. . . 

Christie  Hoag 

Hannah  Yellow  Hair. 

Lilly  C.  Fees 

Casper  Edson 

Clara  M.  Gardner 

Sallie  Keown 

M.B.Feloher 

Alice  M.  Lewis 

Mary  Cry  Lewis 

Noble  Prentiss 

JnlSaPrentiM 

William  Victor 


Position. 


OHKTBMlfB  BOABDDVO 
SCHOOL. 


A.H.Viets 

£.J.Viets 

Henry  Bsmnm .. 
James  Hamilton., 


Bernard  B.  Maost. ...  . 

Bessie  Donlop 

Smma  V.  Hames < 

Chester  P.  Comelios. 
Florence  M.  Maost. . . 

Delia  Briscoe 

Mabel  Tyler 

A.B.Qatok 

JamesCSwink 

OtaPenn 

Bebeooa  Honter 

Sallie  Ckrad  Chief.... 

Mary  L.  Barnes 

Ediih  Olson 

FrankJ.FiUdns 


Superintendent , 

Clerk 

Plnrsioian 

Principal  teacher 

Indostrial  teacher  and 
fitrmer. 

Teacher 

do 

Matron 

Carpenter 

Seamstress 

Assistant  sesmstress . . 

Laundress 

Assistant  laandrees 

Assistant  cook 

.....do 

Assistant  carpeuter  — 
....do 


lo . 

....do 

.....do 

Night  watchman. 


Superintendent 

Inaostrial  teacher 

Assistant  industrial 
teacher. 

Teacher 

Kindergarten  teacher. . , 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

....do 

Farmer 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress... 

....do 

Baker 

Shoemaker 

Nurse 

Laxmdress 

Assistsnt  laundress . . . . 

Cook 

Assistantcook 

Indian  assistant 

....do 

Night  watchman 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  industrial 
teacher. 

Teacher 

Kindergarten  teacher. . . 

Teacher  

....do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 


Farmer 

Carpenter 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . . . 

...do 

Baker 

Cook 

Niffht  watchman    and 
fireman. 


Salary. 


$1,500 
900 
600 
800 
720 

660 

600 

600 

720 

640 

60 

800 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

p.m.5 


000 

M. 

720 

M. 

300 

M. 

660 

P. 

600 

F. 

600 

F. 

400 

F. 

Sex. 


300  I  F. 
720  ;  M. 
400   P. 


60 

60 

400 

300 

60O 

400 

300 

400 

800 

60 

60 


1,200 
720 
720 
300 

600 
600 
540 
500 
600 
800 
300 
720 
720 
400 
60 
60 


400  ,  F. 
400  I  F. 
400  I  M. 


Race. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
H. 
W. 
fl. 
H. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


W. 
W. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
w. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Sept  1,1804 
Oct.  8, 1804 
Sept  1,1894 
Sept  14, 1894 
Sept  1,1894 

Not.  19. 1894 
Not.  16,1894 
Sept  1»1894 
Apr.  1.1896 
Sept   1.1894 

do 

Jan.  16.1896 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Apr.    1,1896 


Sept  1,1894 

...T.do 

Deo.  13,1894 

Sept  1,1894 
Sept  15, 1894 
Sept   1,1894 

do 

May  4,1895 
Sept  1,1894 

...T.do 

Oct  1, 1894 
May  4,1805 
Sept   1,1894 

do 

do 

do 

Apr.  1.1896 
Apr.  20. 1896 

.....do 

Apr.    1,1895 

do 

do 


Sept  16. 1894 
Jan.  1,1896 
Mar.  26,1895 
Apr.   1,1896 

Sept  7,1894 
Nov.  14. 1894 
Feb.  12,1896 
Feb.  26, 1896 
Sept  8,1894 
Jan.  1, 1896 
Feb.  14,1895 
Apr.  2,1895 
Deo.  3,1894 
Sept   1,1894 

...T.do 

do 

do 

do 

Oct     1, 1894 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Aug.  16,1894 
(28  Stat,  809). 


ActAng.15,1894 
(28SUt,308). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28SUt.808). 


5069  I  A— -33 
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EMPLOYEES  IN  INDUK  SCHOOL  SBRVICB. 


BMPLOTSO  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SBRVICB  JTJNB  30,  ISM-Cbntiinieil. 


Name. 


Ch^yimne  and  ArapaKo 
A^ncy,  OWa.— CVd. 

CHKTBNNB  BOARDTNO 

acHOOir-oontinaecL 

PhUipCook 

Paul  Good  Bear 

Anna  Little  Woman.. . 

Dulcie  Garrett 

Fannie  Swink 

Grey  Bed  Cload 

Cheyenne  River  Ag§ney, 
8.  Dak. 

CHKTKNNB     BIYER 
BOABDING  SCHOOL. 

Wm.  H.Smith 

Louise  Cavalier 

E.C.Tayloe 


Ella  H.  Gilmore 

HenrietU  R.  Smith . . . . 

B.  Belle  Van  Voria 

Marie  L.  Spradling 

Maud  R.  fayloe 

Addie  Bennett 

Lizzie  V.Davia 

ChriatineHolt 

Batella   Pretty  Voice 

Eagle. 

Henry  Iron  Cane 

Lnceal  Birdsley 

Fannie  Crowfeather . . . 

GHBTBNim   RIVKB  DAT 
SCHOOLS. 

Joseph  F.  Bates 

Marcia  De  Vinny 

John  F.  Carson 

Chilocco  training  school, 
Chiloeeo,  Okla. 

Beinamin  F.  Taylor 

Wilbur  F.  Haygood 

/  Vinuie  Underwood 

J.S.  Perkins 

C.  J.Crandall 

8.M.Childer8 

Helena  Blytbe 

Alice  Kingcade 

Anna  D.  Burr 

May  Moore 

MattieE.  Head 

Edith  H.  Rarick 

CKDagenctt 

Ernestine  Ebel 

Elsie  B.  Cochran 

Ada  Smith 

Trice  S.  Oven 

R.  A.  Cochran 

Noah  Longenbaugh 

Eunice  W7  Albertsoo. . 

Geo.  S.  Sohureman 

W.A.  Scothom 

Albert  Robinson 

Theodore  Walter 

Josephine  Childers .... 
Philip  Ranbedeau.. 


Joseph  Hoskins  . . 
Albert  Mathis.... 
Emma  A.  Seaman. 
Nancy  Thomas . . . 
M.  A.  Atchison... 
Catherine  Owen . . 

Delia  C.Cook 

Lucy  Bayhyville.. 
James  A.Cook.... 
Charles  Hubbard . 
Beuben  Caddo.... 


Position. 


Tailor 

Sfioemaker 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress  . 
Indian  assistant 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Farmer  and  industrial 
teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

.....do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Cook. 

Seamstress 

Baker 

Nurse 


Janitor  and  helper. . . 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress  . 


Teacher. 
....do... 
....do... 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Assistant  clerk 

Physician 

Prmoipsl  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Kindergarten  teacher. . 

Teacher  

.....do 


do 

do 

Assistant  teach«r 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron , 

do 

Fanner , 

Disciplinarian 

Carpenter 

Nurse 

Gardaner  and  dairyman 
Engineer  and  flreroan. . 

Shoemaker , 

TaUor 

Asaiatant  tailor 

Assistant  shoe  and  har- 
ness maker. 

Blacksmith 

Nurseryman , 

Cook.... 

Asaistant  oook 

Seamatress 

Stewardess 

Laundress , 

Assistant  laundress.... 

Night  watchman 

H^der  and  butcher 


Salary. 


$300 
500 
300 
400 
300 


1,000 
720 
790 

600 
600 
540 
000 
460 
460 
480 
160 
120 

120 
900 
190 


p.m.  60 
p.m.  60 
p.m.90 


Sex. 


M. 

I. 

M. 

I. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

M. 

I. 

1,500 
1,200 
600 
1,000 
900 
720 
720 


M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

P. 
660  i  F. 
660  F. 
600  I  F. 
600  I  F. 
600  ;  F. 
600  M. 


720 
500 


1,000 
720 
600 
600 
720 
600 
600 
500 


F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 

240 ;  M. 

600  M. 
600  I  M. 
600  •  F. 
180  I  F. 
600  I  F. 


600 
500 
120 
480 
120 
120 


t      Dataof         li^ufmppn^ 
Race,    preaentap-  !   *i^«  "Piwv- 

pointment. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

L 

I. 
W. 
I. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
I. 


Seet.  1.1894 
Feb.  13, 1896 
Jaa.  1,1895 
Mar.  19.1895 
Mar.  1.1896 
Sept.  1.1894 


Sept.  10, 1894 
Sept  1,18M 
Apr.  26,1896 

Sept.  1,18M 
Oet  5i.l8M 
Dec  7.1894 
Oct  6.18M 
Jan.  26,1895 

do 

Sept  1,1894 
Deo.  8.18M 
Not.   1.1894 

Jan.  14,1896 
June  9,1896 
May    9,1895 


Sept  1.1894 

...r.do 

do 


Dec.  8.1894 
S«pt.  1.1894 
Oct  15.1894 
Sept  1,1894 
Jan.  12,]n6 
Jan.  1, 1896 
Oct  2,1894 
Oct.  1.1894 
Oct.  20,1894 
Sept  1.1894 
S^  7,1894 
Jan.  17,1896 
Feb.  18. 1890 
Jas.  11,1895 
Jan.  1,1896 
Mar.  9,1896 
Sept  1.1894 
Jan.  1.1896 
Jan.  90, 1800 
Sept  l,189t 

do 

do 

dA 

do 

Jan.  1,1880 
do 

Sq»t  1,1894 

.TT.do 

do 

do 

do 

Jan.    1.1896 

do 

Sept  1,1894 

...r.do 

do 

do 


priAtion. 


list. 


20ft.) 


(» 
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EMFLOETSD  nf  THB  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SSRTICS  JI7KS  80,  1886.^oatiBii6d. 


Name. 


Portion. 


SflOary. 


Sex, 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Item  of  appro* 
priatlon. 


C*ffiw<,  Oftta.— Cont'd. 


£0011  Edwards 

Joe  CrasT  Bear..  ^ 

SnaaimahL.  Eariho.. . 


Jennie  Bi^bTUe 
William  Uoctioe.. 
Loais  McDonald  . 

Joeie  Wright 

Jennie  Deer 

JobnEimball 

Clay  Brown 

Benjamin  Welch.. 
Lissie  Mobiner . . 
SamB.  Lincoln... 


Hoapltaloook. 

Baker 

Sergeant 

do 


Colorado  JUver  board- 
ing tehool^  Arizona, 

James  M.  Grates 


CohnUe  boarding  $ekocl, 
CoMUeAgeney,  Wat^ 


Henry  Hanks 

Lawrence  W.  Parker. 

Isabel  Toan 

Sara  C.  Williams 

Alice  Strahl 

Martha  R.  Hanks 

Roaie  Lafleur 

Caroline  Warren 


Crow   boarding  school. 
Crow  Agency,  Mont. 


H.  D.  Arkwright 

L.  L.  Woolston 

Charleli  M.  Gilman 

E.E.  Palmer , 

S.  J.Pierson 

M.  A.  Oilman 

Lonise  McCormick  . . . 

E.  Irene  Katbbon 

Eva  Nash 

M.  Farrell 

H.  M.  Grover 

D.Martin 

C.Miller 

M.Wilson 

A.Gray 


Crow  Creek  and  Lo%oer 
Brtdi  Agency,  8.  Dak, 

CBOW  CBESK  BOABDIKO 
SCHOOL. 


Frank F.  Avery.... 
Lizzie  A.  Richards., 
Laura  £.  Co wles — 

F.W.  Wertz 

Alma  Bean 

Frank  A.Thackery. 
John  Middle  Tent . . 


M.  E  Blanchard 

AunaM.Ayery 

Mary  J.  Le  Croix... 

Daisy  Crow 

E.EEIy 

Lain  Two  Arrows.. 
Hannah  Lonergan . . 
Armine  Jenesse  . . .. 

E.  FonrStar 

Louis  Archambeaa . 


CBOWCBEBK  AIVDLOWBB 
BB(JL£  HO0PITAL. 


MaryEHaU... 
Carrie  Yarosh . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Teacher.. 


fiaa 
lao 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


720 


Mar.  0,1306 
Mar.  11,1895 
Apr.   1,1806 

.....do 

do 

Jan.    1.1895 

do 

do 

Sept.  1,1894 

...r.do 

do 

do 

Not.   1.1894 


Jnne  28, 1896 


Saperiuleudent  ■ 
Teaeher 


.-..do 

Matron 

Seamstress.. 

Cook 

Laundress. 


1,000 
660 
600 
540 
720 


M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

500  i  P. 
500      F. 


Superintendent. 

Prudpal  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron  . 

Boys*  matron , 

Teacher 

Baker 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . . 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 


1,200 
720 
720 
540 
600 
480 
540 
600 
540 
480 
860 
480 
860 
540 
360 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

....do 

....do 

...do 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  industrial 
teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . . 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

Assistant  teundress . . . 

.....do 

Janitor  — 


1,200 
600 
540 
720 
480 
600 
240 

540 
500 
400 
120 
480 
120 
400 
120 
120 
240 


Nurse 

Laundress  and  cook . 


720 
400 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 


Sept.  1,1804 
Oct  11,1894 
Nov.  22, 1894 
Oct  4,18M 
Jan.  1,1895 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Sept  1,1894 

do 

May  17, 1895 

.....do 

Sept  1,1884 
May  17, 1895 
Sept  1,1894 
Jan.  1,1895 
Sept  1,1894 
Nov.  21, 1894 
Sept.  1,1894 
Oct  28.1804 
Sept  1,1894 
Apr.  1,1895 
Apr.  21, 1895 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
H. 
W. 
L 

W. 
W. 
H. 
L 
W. 
I. 
W. 
L 
I. 
H. 


Nov.  10, 1894 
Oct     1, 1894 

do 

Jan.  26, 1895 
Feb.  22,1895 
June  7,1895 
Apr.  11, 1895 

Sept  1,1894 
Jan.  1, 1895 
Sept  1.1894 

do 

May  14, 1895 
Sept  1,1894 
Nov.  22, 1894 
Sept  1,1894 
Feb.  18, 1895 
Sept  1.1894 


W. 
W. 


Nov.  13, 1804 
Sept  1.1894 


ActAng.15,1806 
(28  Stat,  800). 


Ao4  Aug.  15, 1804 
(28StaS.,808). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  308). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  290). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1884 
(28Stat.,299). 
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EMPLOYEES   IN  INDIAN  SCHOOL   SEBVIOE. 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  8BRYICE  JUNE  90.  1806-CoiitiiiiMd. 


Name. 


OBACB     MISSION 
SCHOOL. 

MaryA^Resson.. 


LOWKB  BBULfi   BOABD- 
INO  SCHOOL. 


QeorgeW.Kellis.. 


Clara  D.  Trae. 
Emma  Foster.. 


LnoyMaley. 

AngQBt  F.  ihioloB. 
Frank  King 


Katie  E.  Baker 

EleoUS.NelUs 

Dinah  Philbriok.... 
Emma  E.  Duolos — 

Geaie  S.  Cloud 

DeUaH.Elk 

Kate  E.  Cnrran 

Alice  N.  Joint 

Sophie  H.FaU1t 

Anasteria  A  nderia. . 
Josephine  Flute.... 

Mary  Voice 

Joseph  Lodge 


Turtle  Mottntain  day 
tehocit,  Devilt  Lake 
Agency,  N.  Dak. 


No.l: 

Wellington  Salt.. 
No.  2: 

Jeff.  D.Day 

No.  8: 

Emily  Bolette. . . 


EattemCherokes  train- 
ing school,  Cherokee, 

y:a 

Thomas  W.  Potter 

H.  L.  Oberlander 

Delia  F.  Botsford 

M.E.Be8t 

W.T.Shelton 

FannieR.  Scales 

Mary  E.  Holsinger 

LilUan  R.  Potter 

Josephine  Blythe 

Hattie  A.  Shelton 

Edwin  Scbanandore — 

CHBBOKEB  DATSCBOOLB. 


Position. 


Teacher  . 


Superintendent  and 
principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

.....do 

Kindergarten  teacher. . . 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  industrial 
teacher. 

Teacher  

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Cook 

Assistantoook 

....do 

Seamstress 

Assiatant  seamstress... 

....do 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress  — 

.....do 

Janitor.... 


Teacher 

do 

....do 


Superintendent 

Clerk  and  pbysidan 

Teacher 

....do 

Industrial  teacher .  ^. . . 

Teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron ....... 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Baker  and  bandmaster. 


Birdtown 

JohnPattee 'Teacher. 

Lottie  P.  Pattee General  housekeeper — 

Biff  Cove: 

James  B.  Welch '  Teacher 

Mary  £.  Welch General  housekeeper 

Sooo: 


John  Farquitte.. 
Cynthia  Smith... 
Cherokee: 

k  T.  Houts . 


Flandreau  training 
eehooL  Flandreat^  S. 
Dak. 

Leslie  D.  Davis 

Charles  S.  Woodin 

B.M.Jester 

Edward  Nugent 


Kate  F.Butler 

Blanche  y.  Wood. 


Teacher 

General  housekeeper . 

Teacher 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Principal  teacher 

Farmer  and  industrial 
teacher. 

Music  teacher 

Teacher  


Salary. 


p.m.$60 


900 

790 
600 
000 
000 
240 

640 
600 
800 
860 

lao 

120 
860 
120 
120 
860 
120 
120 
240 


p.m.72 
p.m.72 
pan.  72 


1,200 
000 
600 
000 

000 
540 
000 
480 
640 


p.m.46 
p.m.  80 

p.m.  46 
p.m.80 

p.m.  46 
A.80 

p.m.46 


1,600 
000 

720 
720 


Sex. 


Race. 


W. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
H. 

W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

L 


H. 
W. 
H. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
I. 

w. 
I. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Sept.  1,1804 


Sept  1.1804 

May  16,1896 
Oct.  1, 1884 
Apr.  29. 1896 
Sept.  1,1894 
Mar.   4,1896 

Oct.  1,1894 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

May  12,1896 
Sept  1,1894 
Mar.  4,1895 
Sept  1,1894 
Mar.  4,1895 
Apr.  20, 1895 
Sept  1.1894 
Dec  1,1894 
Apr.  22, 1895 
Apr.  19, 1886 


Sept  1,1894 

...  .do 

....do 


Sept  1,1894 

do 

Septl5,18M 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

Sept  12, 1894 
June  8,1896 
Sept  1,1894 

...f.do 

Jan.  8, 1896 
Sept  1,1894 


Sept  1,1894 

do 

Apr.   5,1896 
Apr.  16, 1886 

Apr.  28. 1886 
Sept  1,18M 


Item  of  a|vpio> 
priatkm. 


AotAnff.lfi.18i4 
(28  Stat..  308). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  Stat.,  289). 


Act  Aug.  15. 18M 
(28  Stal.,  902). 


Aot  Aug.  28, 1894 
(28Sist.,80Q. 


Aot  Aug.  28. 1894 
(28  Stat,  808). 


Feb.  14,1896; 
Apr.    4,1898 

Sept  24, 1894 
Jan.  25,1896 

Apr.  15,1895 
Apr.  28, 1895 

Jan.    8,1895 


Aot  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  809). 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  IXDIAN  SCHOOL  SEBYICE  JUNE  80,  1806-Coiitiiiued. 


Name. 


PoAition. 


SiUmt. 


Bkl. 


Bftoe. 


Date  of 
preaent  ap- 
pointment. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


traininc 
•sJkool.  Flandreau,  JS. 
Daft.— Continaed. 


Ida  ICay  Warren... 
Florence  A.  Davia . 
Florence  L.  Jeeter. 

Jennie  Nugent 

Uary  Coady.... 


BIbieMe 

Minnie  Tyler 

William  Dean 

Joeeph  Bobinaon 

6anIiSt.Clond 

Hden  Bed  Wing 

Alice  Sechler 

Cbarlee  HiUera 

Taylor  Weeton 

Sophia  Taylor 

Fort  Bttknap  Agency t 
JCont 


flOBT  BELKNAP  BOABD- 

nro  SCHOOL. 


Assiatant  teacher. 

Matron 

Asaiatant  matron . 

Cook 

Seamatresa   

Laondresa 

Baker  

Aaaiatant...' 

....do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


$480 
600 

600 
500 
500 
500 
480 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


L 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


Jan.  4,1805 
Sept.  1,1804 
Apr.  5,1805 
Sept.  1,1804 

do 

do 

do 

Jan.    1,1885 

do 

Sept  1,1804 

...:.do 

Jan.    1,1805 

do 

do 

do 


Bnoa  B.  Atkinaon 

HaghM.Noble 

Jamee  F.  Sweeny 

Sarah  M.  Atkmaon... 

Maria  Denner 

Charlea  A.  Damon — 
Charlee  MoConneU... 

Lawrence  Azure 

MaryV.Day 

Addle  B.Hemphill.... 

Bifie  Hunter 

Mary  Brown 

Snaan  Bent 

TraU 


Snperintandeiit* « 

Teacher 

Indnatrial  teacher 

Matron 

Aaaiatant  matron 

Shoemaker 

Aaaiatant  shoemaker. 

....do 

Seamatresa 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Laondreas 

Assistant  laundress.. 
.....do 


1,300 
660 
720 
600 
480 
600 
120 
120 
500 
480 
300 
480 
60 
60 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 


Oct.  20,1804 
Sept  1,1804 

...f.do 

Oct.  20,1804 
Sept   1,1804 

...:.do 

do 

do 

Feb.  1,1805 
Jan.  1, 1806 
Sept  1,1804 

do 

do 

do 


Fort  BertkoUt  Agtney, 
N.Dak. 

BBOWHING  BOABDDfO 
8CBOOL. 


O.H.  Gates 

BezOamin  D.  West. . 

Mary  C.  West 

C.  A.  Decker 

Hattie  M. Brown  ... 

Grace  Parker 

Emma  B.  Sehie 

ZoraBums 

Amelia  Murray 

Hannah  Leyinga 


Saperintendent. 

Teacher 

do. 


Industrial  teacher 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . . 


1,200 
720 
660 
720 
500 
120 
480 
120 
480 
120 


W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

L 

W. 

L 

W. 

L 


Not.  21,1804 
Feb.  20,1806 
do 


Apr. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


2,1805 
1,1805 
1,1885 
1,1805 
1,1805 


Feb.  11, 1805 
Mar.  1,1806 


FORT    BSBTHOLD    DAT 
SCHOOLfi. 

No.l: 

Amaaa  W.Moses 

EmmaL.  Moses 

No.  2: 

Michael  F.  Minehan . 

Annie  Minehan 


Teacher 

Housekeeper . 


Teacher 

Housekeeper  . 


600 
480 


600 
480 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 


Feb.  10,1806 
do 


Feb.  12.1885 
Feb.  21,1886 


Fort  Hall  traintng 
tehoolf  Blaoi/oot, 
Idaho. 

Hoaea  Locke 


Ira Fnnkhonaer ... 
DoraN.Odekirk... 

M.M.  Shirk 

C.  M.  Bomgamer.. 


Fsnnie  F.  Perkins  — 

Nettie  La  Rose 

Mra.  Ira  Funkhonser. 
John  Haybali 


Superintendent  and 
principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

Kindergarten  teacher. . . 
Farmer  and  industrial 
teacher. 

Matron 

Asaistant  matron 

....do 

Shoe  andhameas  maker. 


1,000 

000 
660 
600 
800 

600 
250 
600 
720 


W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 

N. 

W. 
1. 
W. 

N. 


Apr.   1,1885 

Sept  1,1804 
Oct  1, 1804 
Mar.  20, 1805 
Sept  5,1804 

Apr.  21,1885 
Apr.  1,1885 
Jan.  1.1886 
Sept  1,1884 


Act  Aug.  15, 1884 
(28  Stat.,  800). 


Act  Aug.l5, 1884 
<28  Stat.,  808). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1804 
(28  Stat,  308). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1884 
(28SUt,808). 


ig.lf 

ftt.a 


(28  Stat,  308) 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80,  lB86-.Coii«lBMd. 


Name. 


Fort  HtiU  training 
teho<^  Blaek/oot, 
Ideiho— Continued . 


Julia  E.  Hay  ball... 

Mary  Martin 

Susie  Yupe 

Amanda  P  vie 

Rose  Clendenin . . . . 
John  W.  Parker.. - 

Tom  CoBRTOve 

Martin  Timsanico . 


Fort  Laptoai  traimm^ 
tehool,  Fort  Lapw»^ 
Idaho. 


PMitioa. 


Seamfitreae 

AMistaut  seamttreaa. 

do 

Cook 

Laundress 

Niffht  wAtehman 

Oaoet  sargeant 

....do..." 


Bertha  Standing.. 
William  L.  SmiUi. 


Georgie  Robinson 

Priscllla  F.  Corbett. . . 

Phoebe  Lawrence 

Elizabeth  Frank 

John  C.  Ellenwood 


Josiah  Red  wolf 

Sarah  O'Here 

Annie  M|nthom .... 
Oscar  Lawrence  — 

Joe  McCormick 

Francis  McFarland. 
Elmer  Whitfield.... 

G^eorge  Penny 

John  Hill 

Annie  Grant 

Mabel  Lowrie 

James  Dickson 

James  Carl 

George  Viles 

SamFiaink 

Joe  Bronohean 

Janette  Ezekiel 

Sophie  Ruben 

flngh  Thompson .... 


Fort  Lewii  training 
•eltoolj  Fort  Letois, 
Colo. 


Thomas  H.  Breen. . . . . 
William  D.  Leonard. 

J.G.Lillibridge , 

James  J.  Duncan 

Alice  Simpson 

Maggie  Kishbaugh . . 
ThomasV.  Youree... 


Annie  Thomas.... 

Hans  Aspaas 

Mary  H.White... 

AdaMiller 

Martha  R.  Clarke. 
Mary  McDonald .. 

Frank  Martin 

J.S.Anglea 

B.B.  Custer 

Jvunie  T.  Breen. . . 


Ed.  McConville Superintendent. « . , 

O.J. West Clerk 

Maggie  Standing Principal  teacher. 

Berta  D.  Lockridge .  Teacher 

Mary  C.Ramsey ' do 

V.  C.  McConville do. 

Minnie  Yandell... 
Oliver  Lindsley . . . 
Magdalene  Yale . . 
Mamie  Robinson  . 

Minnie  Young 

Harriet  Spaford . . 
D.B.Hilvert. 


do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron. 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Nurse 

Farmer 

TaUor 

Blacksmith  and  engi- 
neer. 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . . . 

Cook 

Asaistant^ook 

Carpenter  and  wagon 
maker. 

Shoe  and  harness  maker. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

Baker 

Issue  olerk 

Cadet  sergeant 

...do.... 

Male  assistant 

....do 

Female  assistant 

....do 

Cadet  sergeant 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Superintendent , 

Clerk 

Disciplinarian 

Teacher , 

....do 

....do 

Farmer  and  industrial 
teacher. 

Assistant  teacher 

Assistant  farmer 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamatress 

Assistant  seamstress . . 

Shoemaker 

Carpenter  

Blacksmith  and  engineer 
Nurse 


Salary. 


$480 
00 
00 
480 
480 
380 
60 
00 


1,500 
1,000 
000 
660 
600 
600 
540 
720 
600 
500 
500 
500 
720 
720 
840 

600 
GO 

500 
60 

860 

360 
500 
60 
800 
120 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
SO 
60 
60 


1,500 
900 
720 
720 
660 
600 
720 

480 
600 
600 
500 

SOD 
480 
800 
720 
720 
500 


SeK. 


M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

J. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

I. 

M. 

J. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

.  w 

F. 

w 

M. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

w. 

H. 
L 
W. 
W. 
H. 
L 
I. 


W. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
W. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
J. 
I. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Apr.  1,1805 
Sept  1.1804 

...r.do 

Apr.  0,1805 
Sept  10, 1804 
Sept  1,1804 

...:.do 

do 


Sept  1,1804 

...T.do 

do 

do 

Mar.  2.1806 
May  15. 1005 
Mar.  2,1806 
Oct  1, 1804 
Mar.  20, 1805 
Apr.  1,1805 
Sept  1,1804 

...r.do 

do 

do 

do 

Oct     1,1804 

do 

Mar.  10, 1805 
Jan.  1,1805 
Apr.   1,1805 

do 

Oct  1,1M4 
Jan.  1.1X05 
Nov.  16, 1804 
Sept  1,1004 
Apr.  1,1805 
Jan.  1,1885 
Sept  1,1804 
Jan.  1,1805 
Sept  1,1804 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Oct     1,1804 

do 

do 

do 


Sept  1,1804 

...f.do 

do 

Nov.  30, 1804 
Sept  18, 1004 
Sept  11, 1804 
Sept  1,1804 

j!7  20,1806 
Apr  1,1886 
Sept.  1,1804 
Dec.  1,1804 
May  11,1805 
Apr.  4,1805 
Jmiol2,1886 
Sept  1,1804 
.....do 


liamof  appio- 
priatioo. 


Ac*A«g.1ft,MN 
<109tat.,tOi^. 


AotAa(.15.1 
(»8Catt.O0C 


ActAng.lS,18M 
(28  Sill,  90^. 
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raCPLOrSD  nr  IHX  IKDIAJT  school  SSBVICB  juke  so,  ia9&-CkHitina«d. 


Name. 


PMitlon. 


jP»rt    LmaiM    trmining 
school,    Fwrt  Ltwia,  \ 
Coio.— Continaed.       , 

Katie  McDonald I  LanadreBB  ■■•••.. 

JosieBayles.. '  Cook  . 


Reaben  Springer. 

Coney  Bablo , 

Chester  Nano  ... 
Thomas  WiUiams 

Allen  Jadode 

In^t  Karcisco  . . . 
Warren  Kedlestic 
Marie  Hontoya  . . , 
.  Thomas  Damon. . . 

Lncios  Lamar , »v 

l4ippiMartin do 

Henry  Carroll do 


Kijcht  watohman  . 

Baker 

Indian  assistant . . 

...do , 

..--do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...-do 

do 


I^tMrt  Mojaw  training 
JcAooZ,  Fort  Mojaw, 
Ariz. 

Samnel  If.  HeCowan . . 

H.  T.Graves 

John  Flinn 

Randal  Calkins 

Blanche  Cnlton 

S.  W.Pnffh 

Lncy  Stiflwell 

Bnnna  A.  MoCowan 

Aan^  FUiin , 

Lizzie  Pugh 

Artbar  Eluaon 

C.L.Porter 

Henry  Schlegel 

Carrie  CSroas 

TST.  X.  aterens 

JohnAsapeet 


SUPAI  DAT  SCOOOI^ 


R.  C.Bauer... 
Clema  Baner. . 


Fort  Peek  trainimg 
school.  Fort  Peek 
Agency f  Mont. 

J.  H.  Welch 


Laura  B.Cottren... 
Agnes  J.  Loekhart . 

Levi  Levering 

Julius  Sorrenson  . .. 
Nimrod  Davis 


Nellie  Cooke 

Julia  a  Welch 

Mary  Ohergfell 

Noralvoy 

Jacob  Wirth 

Addie  Atkinson 

Janet  Trexler 

Mrs.  Lillian  KFallas. 

Inez  Alvares 

Frank  Howard 

John  T.  Hickson 


Fort  Shaw  tmintng 
iehoolt  Fort  Shaw, 
MonL 

"W.H.Wtnslow 


M.J.Pleas 

Ida  M.Roberts 

Belle  Roberts 

F.N.Asken 

William  C.  Kohlenbnrg 
M.  Q.  Aumend 


Sttperintendent. 

Clerk 

Principal  teachflr 

Indasoial  teacher 

Kindergarten  teacher. . 

Teacher  

do 

Matron ....^ 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Blacksmithandengineer 

Tailor 

Cook 

Night  watchman 


Salary. 


$500 
000 
240 
300 

eo 

60 
00 
60 
00 
60 
00 
60 
60 
60 


1,500 
900 
840 
720 
600 
660 
600 
600 
500 
500 
720 
720 
720 
600 
500 
240 


Sex. 


Teacher p.m.,72  i  M 

General  housekeeper <p.m.,48     F. 


Superintendent  and 
principal  teacher. 

TOscher  .« 

.....do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  industrial 
teacher. 

Kindergarten  teacher. . . 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . . . 

Baker  

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress  — 

Laborer 

Night  watchman 


Superintendent     and 
MysiciaD. 

Caerk 

3)Bacher 

....do 

Industrial  teacher 

Teacher 

....do 


1,000 

660 
600 
540 
720 
180 

600 
600 
500 
120 
500 
500 
120 
500 
120 
480 
480 


1,500 

720 
720 
660 
800 
600 
540 


M. 


Race. 


W. 
W. 
L 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
L 
L 
L 
I. 


M. 

W 

M. 

W 

M. 

w 

M. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

I. 

w. 
w. 


w. 


F.     W. 

F.  I  W. 


I. 
W. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 


w. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Oct  11,1894 
Dec.  1, 1894 
Sept.  1,1894 
Apr.  1,1895 
Mar.  21, 1805 
Apr.  1,1895 
Jan.    1,1895 

do 

....  do 

do 

Sept.  1,1804 

do 

do 

Oct.     1,1894 


Sept.  1,1804 
Apr.  6,1895 
Sept.  17, 1894 
Sept  19, 1894 
Sept  22, 1894 
Sept  17, 1894 

do 

Sept  1,1894 
Oct  22,1894 
Sept   1,1894 

...  -do 

do 

do 

Sept.  11, 1894 
Sept  1,1894 
do 


Mar.    1,1805 
.....do 


Sept  1,1894 


do 

Sept  28. 1894 
Feb.  20,1895 
Sept  1,1894 
Nov.  15, 1894 

Sept  19, 1894 
Sept.  1,1894 

do 

Sept.  15, 1894 
Sept   1,1894 

do 

Nov.  19, 1894 
Deo.  1.1894 
Nov.  19, 1894 
Sept  19, 1894 
May  23, 1895 


Sept  1,1894 


..do 

..do 

..do 

W.  I  May  23, 1895 
W.  May  15, 1895 
W.  I  Nov.   8, 1894 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  806). 


Act  Aug.l5, 1894 
(28  Stat,  809). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat.,  808). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  308). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  308). 
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EMPLOTEES  IN  INDIAK  SCHOOL  SERVICE. 


SMPLOYED  IN  THE  TSJyiAHi  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUKE  80.  1896— ContUmad. 


Name. 


Fort  Shavf  training 
$ehool,  Fort  Shato, 
If ont.— Continued. 


Albert  Bishop 

Mattie  £.  Caldwell .... 

M.H.  Robinson 

Sarah H.  Webster  .... 

P.A.  Walter 

OUveB.  White 

Byron  E.  White 

George  B.  Johnson 

E.L.Farker 

Marie  De  Leenw , 

Jennie  Gibb 

Louis  Goings 

Minnie  B.  Ottshman. . . 
Sarah  M.  Patterson ... 

David  C.Duval 

Garrett  White  Horses. 
Felix  Marrow  Bone — 

Charles  Conway 

Clara  Harrison 

Josephine  Mitchel 

Frank  Choate 

Elmer  Rattler 

Frank  Racine 

Lucy  Wood 

Alice  Aubrey 


Fort  Stewmon  train- 
ing aekooL  Fort  Ste- 
voMon,  A.  I>ak. 

Oliver  H.  Gates 


Fort  Totten  training 
tchool,  Fort  Totten, 
N.Dak. 


W.F.Canfleld.... 
Frank  W.Blake.. 
EdwaidP.Clark. 


EUelP.Wells  . 
Reuben  Perry . 


Flora  A.  Crane 

Nelson  W.  Dnmm 

Jennie  L.  Voswlnkel . . 

Carrie  C.  Ellis 

Marie  C.  CanMeld 

John  A.  Troutman 

Charles  E.  Crandall . . . 

Antonie  Bnisson 

Howard  W.  Hastings . 

Engebrikt  Erikson. . . 

Joseph  Fisher 

Josephine  Olson 

Emma  Y.  Black  well. . . 

Mary  Rnstom 

James  W.  Blaokwell. . 

Emily  Wingulst 

Alfred  Littlewing.... 

Laura  Wakefield 

John  Lnfkins 

Simon  Bellanger 

John  McDonald 

Wm.  J.  Parker 


Grey  Nunt  (^Montroal, 
Fort  Totten,  iNT.  Dak. 


Margaret  Jean  Page. 

Margaret  Cleary 

Mary  Hart 

Bridget  M.  Cleary 

Elisabeth  Robinson. . 

Mary  Bender 

Alodia  Arseueanlt. . . 
Mary  Eoae  Renaud . . , 


Position. 


Teacher.......... 

Matron 

Assistant  matron . 

Nurse 

Tailor 

Seamstress 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith 

Disciplinarian 

Cook 

Laundress 

Shoemaker 

Assistant  matron . 
Music  teacher.... 
Indian  assistant... 

do 

....do 

do 

Assistant 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Superintendent . 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Storekeeper  and  assist- 
ant clerk. 

Industrial  teacher 

Principal  teacher  and 
disciplinarian. 

Teacher 

....do 

....do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Farmer 

Engineer  and  plumber. . 

Carpenter 

Shoe  \nd  harness  maker 
and  band  teacher. 

Tailor 

Baker 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Assistant  cook 

Hospital  nurse 

Laundress 

Cadet  sergeant 

....do.... 

....do 

.....do 

do* 

.....do 


Principal  teacher . 

Teacher 

....do 

Assistant  matron . 

...do 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Laundress 


Salary. 


$480 
600 
500 
600 
720 
540 
800 
800 
720 
600 
540 
600 
500 
600 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


1,500 


1,500 
900 
720 

720 
900 

600 
660 
540 
600 
500 
720 
800 
600 
720 

600 

500 

500 

500 

300 

300 

500 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


600 
500 
500 
600 
400 
480 
400 


Sex.  Race. 


480  I  F. 


I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


w. 


w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 

w. 

w- 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Oct  9.1894 

Mar.  4.1896 

Jan.  7.1895 

Sept.  1.1894 

...r.do 

do 

do 

do 

Sept  25, 1894 
Nov.  11. 1894 
Jan.  1.1896 
Apr.  30. 1896 
June  3.1896 
June  1,1895 
May  15. 1895 

....:do 

do 

Sept  1,1894 

...r.do 

do 

do 

do 

Oct  1,1894 
Jan.  1,1896 
do 


Item  of  appro- 
priatkm. 


Sept  1,1894 


Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 


do 

Sept  22. 1894 


Oct  24,1894 

do 

Nov.  3,1894 
Sept  1.1894 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sept  11. 1894 
Sept  1.1894 

do 

do 

Sept  25, 1894 
Nov.  26, 1894 
Dec  27.1894 
Sept  1.1894 
Nov.  1.1894 
Jan.  21. 1895 

do 

do 

Mar.   1.1895 


Sept  1,1894 

..r.do 

.....do 

.....do  ..•••• 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 


Act  Aiig.15.18M 
(28Stat^a06>. 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(38  Stat.  308). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  Stat.,  300). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  Stat.,  909). 
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EMPIX)TBD  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SBRVICE  JUNE  80,  1895-Continiied. 


Name. 


Fort  Tuma  training 
•ekool,  F<nt  Tuma, 
Ariz. 


MtfvO'Neil 

W.  T.  Heflfemuui 

Mary  O'Connor 

John  F.  Whittington 

Virginia  Franco 

Frances  Lm  Beayers. . . 

Mary  Lavin 

I-ixxieK«my 

Annie  Pureell 

£d.J.Ran 

P.J.Hartin 

Annie  O'Connor 

Margaiet  Eillion 

Roea  Martin 

Albert  Paaqnal 

Cbarlea  Asponwasol . . 

Annie  Hipah 

Maria  Hijpab 

Loidaa  Hlpah 

JoeeMan  ndeo 

James  Jaeger 

FredHaahan , 

BillMoiaTe 

Henry  Tsenoky 

Harry  Qnacott 

AngoaaneSbatt 

Knal  mif  wappi 

KobertBay 

Richard  Sack  o  nigh . . 

D wight  Campbell 

Samuel  Newman 

Joseph  Tanane. 

Hubert  Mieh 


O^noa  training  tehool, 
QtnoOf  Nebr. 


J.&Koas 

Wm.G.Bentley 

Flora  E.  Harvey 

JnliaNoble 

OraB.  Bryant 

Zada  T.  Kemp 

Florence  Wells 

Jessie  Siebrecht 

Chauncey  Yellow  Robe 

Ida  Rosa 

Olivia  Woodbury 

Sarah  J.  Bentley 

William  Thompaon 

Jesae  McCallnm 

James  Welch 

N.aNelaon 

Cynthia  Thurston 

Fannie  L.PhiUips 

Emma  Hart 

Louis  Gordon 

Frank  L.  Richards 

W.H.Hailman 

DovieLemmon 

Ada  Rice 

Jane  Chapman 

RoseOordier 

Frank  Mott 

Charles  Lahoe 

Alex.Poyer 

George  Hill 

Liszie  H.  Young 


Orand  Junction  <ratvi< 
ing  $ehool,  Qrand 
JuncHcUt  Colo. 


T.  G.  Lemmon 

Charles  H.  Schooley. 

HemanR.Bull 

ReedJ.Snyder 


Poeitioa. 


Superintendent 

Physician  and  clerk . . . 

Principal  teacher 

Indusnrial  teacher 

Teacher 

.....do 

....do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Carpenter 

Shoemaker 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . . 

Baker 

Assistant  baker 

Laundress 

Assistant  lanndreaa. . . . 

....do 

Chief  watch 

Watchman 

....do 

Assistant 

Shoemaker  I4»prentice. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 


Carpenter  apprentice. 

!!!!do ;;"!!!!;;";;"! 

....do 

....do 


Superintendent 

Clerk , 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

-...do 

....do 

....do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

....do 

Farmer , 

Shoe  and  harness  maker 

Carpenter 

Taitor 

Nurse 

Cook 

Laundress 

Assistant  harness  maker 

Night  watchman 

Disciplinarian 

Female  assistant 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Male  assistant 

....do 

....do 

-...do 

Assistant  clerk  and  type- 
writer. 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Principal   teacher   and 
diaciplinarian. 


Salary, 


$1,300 
1,300 
730 
840 
600 
540 
480 
600 
860 
800 
840 
600 
600 
860 
800 
180 
800 
180 
180 
340 
180 
180 
180 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


1,500 
1,000 
800 
660 
660 
600 
500 
480 
600 
600 
500 
500 
800 
840 
600 
600 
400 
600 
400 
120 
860 
720 
120 
120 
120 
120 
300 
300 
300 
800 
.m.40 


Sex. 


1,500 
720 
450 
900 


Race. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 
w. 

L 

w. 
w. 
I. 

L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 


w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 


Date  of 
preaent  ap- 
pointment. 


Sept  1,1804 

do 

do 

Dec.    1,1884 
Sept  1,1884 

...T.do 

do 

do 

Oct     1, 1884 
Sept  1,1884 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do...... 

do 

Nov.  17, 1884 
Sept  1,1884 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Oct     1,1884 

do 

do 

Sept  1,1804 

do 

do 

Oct     1,1884 
do 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Dec.  10,1884 
Sept  1,1804 
Sept  18, 1804 
Sept  1,1894 
Jan.  20,1895 
Mar.   7,1895 

do 

Mar.  21, 1895 
June  12, 1895 
Jan.  8,1895 
Apr.  3,1895 
Sept  1,1884 

do 

do 

Nov.  8,1884 
Jan.  20, 1885 
Sept  1,1884 
Oct  16,1804 

do 

Nov.  1,1884 
Oct  1, 1894 
Mar.  16, 1895 
Apr.  1.1895 
May  8,1895 
Mar.    1,1895 

do 

Sept  1,1884 
Mar.   1,1895 

do 

do 

Nov.  19, 1894 


Sept  1,1894 

.....do 

do 

do 


ActAug.l5,18M 
(38  Stat,  808). 


Act  Aug.  15,1894 
(28  SUt,  300). 


Jigitized  by 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  SUt.,  310). 


Google 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THB  INDIAN  BCJKOOL  SSBVICB  JUNE  90, 


Nani6. 


Qrand  JwnetUm  train- 
img  »ehool,  Qrand 
Junction^  Colo.—Coo. 


Freddie  A. Hough.. 

AlUe  L.Snyder 

J.H.Barr 


M.V.Lemmoii 

M%J.  P.  Dutton 

Joe  D.Oliver 

Nathan  Whitmiro. 
Adelia  Alexander . . . 
KateRitchardson.. 


Qtande  Bonde  boarding 
»chool,  Orande  RoruU 
Ageney,  Oreg. 

ICargaret  T.  O'Brien. . . 


RosaBntch 

An  aelina  Fnerabend . 

John  Callaghan 

Theresa  V.Koble 

AnnaRiland 

Clara  Sindly 

Eugenia  Hobs 

Caroline  Lahonte 

Frank  Yaatrin 


Green  Bay,  Wit 

ORSBN  BAT  DAT  SCHOOL. 


Elenora  Zellem . . . 
Mary  £.  Burleson. 
AshvorthHeys  .. 
Henry  N.Shaw... 


MBNOMONKB  BOABDOrG 
SCHOOL. 


Leslie  Wauon 

Nellie  June  Osborne. 

Bertha  J.  Dryer 

Florence  Miller 

Henry  Dlcke 

John  Ganthier 


Laura  K.  M.  Scinrus . 

Hnldith  Watson 

Peter  Russell 

Ernest  Oshkosh 

Peter  Wankechon . . . 

MaryWeaTer 

August  Schweers .... 

Ida  Charles 

A  Igerine  Jordan 

LiUy  Gardner 

Effa  Weaver 

Charlie  Freechette. . . 
Mitchel  Sanapaw  — 


ONBIDA  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


Charles  F.  Peirce.. 

LydiaB.E:aup 

Mary  Marshall  — 
Elsie  E.Dickson... 

MaryBaU 

George  W.Hause.. 
JosiabA.  Powlas. 


Henrietta M.  Kite... 
Amelia  Skenandoah . 

IdaE.  Powlas 

Lixxie  E.  Sturm 

Sophie  Cornelius  . . . . 

Melissa  Beed 

Phoebe  Stevens 

Joel  B.  Arohiquette. . 


PoaitioB. 


Tttaoher 

....do 

Farmer  and  industrial 
teacher. 

Matron 

Carpenter 

Shoe  and  harness  maker. 

Cook 

Seaasstreaa 

Laundreas 


Superintmident     and 
pcindpal  teaoher. 

Teacher 

.....do 

Indoatrial  teaoher 

Matron 

SeamstresB 

Cook  and  laundress 

Assistant  cook 

Indian  assistant 


Teacher 

....do 

do 

....do 


Superintendent 

Pruioipal  teaoher 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  industrial 
teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Carpenter 

A  sslstant  earpenter . . . . 

Shoemaker 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . . 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress — 

Assistant  oook 

Teamster 

Fireman 


Superintendent 

Teaoher 

do 

do 

Kindergarten  teaoher. . 

Industrial  teaoher 

Assistant  industrial 
teaoher. 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. . . 

Cook 

Assistantoook 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress  ... 
Shoemaker  (two  months) 


Salary. 


540 
900 

600 
840 
840 
600 
500 
480 


720 

600 
500 
600 
480 
480 
480 
860 
60 
60 


p.m.  60 
pjn.60 
pjn.60 
p.m.  60 


1,200 
720 
660 
600 
600 
360 

600 
500 
600 
300 
450 
400 
400 
200 
400 
200 
200 
300 
120 


Sex. 


W. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

N. 

w. 

L 


W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Sept  12,1804 

do 

Sept  27. 1894 

Sept  12. 1894 
Nov.  17. 18M 
Sept  1.1894 

do 

do 

do 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 
W. 


Sept  1,1894 

Jone  11, 1895 
Sept  1.1894 

do 

May  8,1895 
June  6,1895 
Sept  1,1891* 

-TT.do 

Apr.  1,1895 
May  IS,  1895 


Itemof  ai^to- 


Sept  1.1894 

.....do 

Dec.  27. 1894 
Mar.  16,1895 


1,200  M. 
660  F. 
600  t  F. 
540  F. 
600  ,  F. 
600  '  M. 
360  I  M. 

600      F. 

400  !   F. 


Sept.  1,1894 

.TT.do 

do 

I.  I  June  7,1895 
W.     Sept  1, 1894 

L     ...T.do 


W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

L 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

L 

I. 

I. 

I. 


200 
400 
200 
300 
200 
p.m.  80 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

L 

W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 


Nov.  19. 1894 
Sept.  1,1894 

.TTT.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Jan.  24, 1895 
Jan.  1.1895 
Apr.  8,1895 
Mar.    1,1895 


Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 

Nov.  3,1894 
Deo.  6,1894 
Sept  1,1894 
...:.do 

do 

do 

Oct  21,1894 
Sept  1,1894 
Apr.    1,1895 

.do 

do 

Apr.    8,189^ 


ActAn^.lS.UM 
(SiStat.Sli^. 


Aet  Avg.15. 1894 
(28  Stat,  308). 


ActAiic.l5,18M 
(28  8tet,M8). 


Act  Aug.  15,  l«H 

(28St«t,3(«). 
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SMPLOYED  m  THS  INDIAN  SOHOOL  SSBVICB  JUKE  30,  IMS-Oontiaued. 


Name. 


etremwiUt,  Col. 

Edward  N.  Ament. . ... . 

Floy  M.  Ament 


H(uktll  InHUute  train- 
ing school^  LatcreneB, 
Kant. 


J.  A.  Swett. . 
H.B.Peaira. 


C.  B.Dixom... 
J.  W.  Alder.. 
W.  A.  Powy.. 
C.C.Seewir... 
S.M.Wilber.. 


Sarah  A.  Brown  — 

AdaB.Sis«on 

Griffith  Richards... 

Helen  W.Bali 

HarietteWood 

Stella  Bobbins 

Loniaa  Wallace 

Elizabeth  Hellawell 
Franoea  C.  Weorick  . . . 
Ada  Zimmerman 
TillieMasUn.... 
Sadie  P.  Price... 
LaoraLutkina... 

£.  L.  Johnson 

Ida  S.  Johnson... 

Jnlia  Ogee 

ICmma  L.  Clark . . 
R  O.  HoTt 


PoaMion. 


Salary. 


Teacher 

General  honsekesper. . 


Superintendent 

Assistant  saperintend* 

ent     and     principal 

teacher. 

Physician 

Clerk 

Assistant  clerk 

do 

Storekeeper  and  issne 

clerk. 
Prlndpars  assistant — 

Normal  teacher 

Kindergarten  teacher.. 

Teacher 

do 

Mnsic  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

do 

Dining  room  matron. . . 
Farmer 


Sex.  Race. 


p.m.$60 
p.m.  30 


Henry  E«yer '  Discipliniuian 


Rachel  L.  Seeley 
W.M-Lindley.... 

Henry  Ketosa 

A.S.Hickey 

G.R.Dove 

J.M.Cannon 

David  Bunker 

W.H.Moffett 

J.B.Chnrchill 

Anna  Fischer 

Genera  Roberts  . . 
Simon  Red  Bird  . . 

K.  Z.Donald 

Robert  D.  Agosa . . 
Anthony  Caldwell 

Ella  F.  Cooper 

John  finch 

William  House... 

Bra  Anderson 

Casper  Alford  — 
John  Wheelock. . . 

6ns  BreuniDger . .  ^ 

Leonard  Thomas Assistant  baker 

Sampson  Pigeon Assistant  cook 


Nurse 

Engineer 

Asaistant  engineer 

Blacksmith 

Harness  maker , 

Shoemaker 

Waffon  maker 

Cook  and  baker , 

Painter 

Searoatress 

Assistant  seamstress . . 

Carpenter 

Gardener 

Tailor 

Night  watchman 

Cook 

Band  master 

Teamster 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundiyman 

Assistant  farmer 

Assistant  disciplinarian 


Boopa  VaUey  hoarding 
MA002,  Hoopa  YaUei/, 
Oal. 

Henvy  A.  Kendal ... 


Malcolm  W.Odell.. 

Kittle  OdeU 

Oandace  B.  Kendal. 

Mabel  Benedict 

Jane  Splnks 

Giilbra  Spinks 


BlixaKenley. 

Maggie  Hennessy . . . . 

ChariesHank 

Edward  Armstrong. 
Franoia  Colgrore .... 


Superintendent    and  840 

principal  teacher. 

Teacher WO 

do WO 

Matron WO 

Assistant  matron 5W 

Co*ik 540 

Seamstress 540 

Assistant  seamstress  ^ip.m.^ 

(three  months). 

Laundress 540 

First  industrial  teacher,  800 
Second  industrial  teacher  240 
do 240 


2,0W 
1.500 


1,200 

1,200 

900 

720 

9W 

800 
840 
720 
6W 
6W 
WO 
6W 
000 
WO 
540 
540 
540 
720 
WO 
600 
00 
640 
900 
9W 
WO 
9W 
240 
600 
6W 
6W 
600 
600 
6W 
6W 
120 
800 
540 
3W 
540 
480 
8W 
140 
540 
120 
120 
140 
120 
180 


W. 
W. 


W. 

W. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

M. 
H. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

H. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 

I. 
w. 

H. 

N. 
W. 
W. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
I. 

H. 
H. 
L 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Item  of  appro* 
priation. 


Sept.  1.1894 
...f.do 


Sept.   1,1884 
...r.do 


do 

do 

Dec.  10, 1894 
Sept.  11, 1804 
Sept.   1,1894 


do 

Sept  25. 1894 
Sept.  18. 1894 
Jan.    1,1895 


W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
1. 
1. 
L 


Sept. 
Nov. 
OcU 
Jan. 


1.1894 
1,1894 
1,1894 
1.1895 
Apr.  15, 1895 
Nov.  24, 1894 
Oct  10.1894 
Oct  16.1894 
Sept  1.1894 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sept.  17. 1804 
Sept   1,1894 

do 

Sept  18, 1894 
June  15, 1895 
Dec.  1, 1894 
Mar.  21, 1895 
June  10, 1895 
June  15, 1895 


Sept  1,1894 


do 

do 

do 

Feb.    7.1896 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

Nov.  15,1894 


Sept   1,1804 


AotAng.15.1694 
(28  Stat..  308). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28S&t,310). 


.do. 
.do. 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  Stat,  808). 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30,  ISdS-Contmaed. 


Name. 


PoBitioii. 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Baoe. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Item  of  appro- 
prUtion. 


Hoopa  YaUey  hoarding 
sehool^Hoopa  Valley, 
Col.— ConUnned. 


Jamea  Richards — 

BenHo0tler 

Pleasant  Matilton. 


Baker 

Assistant . 
.....do.... 


$240 
60 
60 


Sept.  1,1B»4 

do 

....do 


Hot  Springs  day  tchool, 

OttoOlston 

Keam$  Cation^  Ariz  — 


Teacher  . 


p.m.  00 


W. 


Jan.  22,1895 


KBAMB  OARON  TBAININO 
BOHOOL. 

Samael  L.  Hertzog 

Mary  H.  McEee 

Francis  M.  Neel 

James  E.  Kirk 

D.C.Reed 

LillieBums 

Carrie  A.  Hilbam 

D.H.Boyer 

H.Eliza  Fain 

Wick  wi  ah 

Coinwengtewa 

Polehongava 


I 


Saperintendent .  ^ . . 

Physician 

Teacher 

....do 

Industrial  teacher . 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Carpenter 

Laundress 

Assistant 

do 

do 


1,600 

1,000 

720 

720 

840 

720 

600 

600 

600 

60 

60 

60 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

L 
L 


Sept.  1,18»4 

do 

Apr.  13, 1895 
Oct  17,1894 
Sept   1,1894 

do 

May  80, 1896 
Deo.  1,1894 
Sept  1.1894 
Oct.  16,1894 
Jan.  1,1895 
Mar.  3.1895 


ORBIBA  DAT  SCHOOL. 

J.  M.  Russell '  Teacher 

Effie  M.  Russell Cook  and  seamstress. 


p.m.90 

480 


Sept  1,1894 
do 


POLACCA  DAY  SCHOOL..' , 

C.H.Fain ]  Teacher 

Gertie  Laird ,  Cookand  seamstress. 


p.m.  72 
480 


Jan.    7,1895 
Feb.  23,1895 


Kiowa  Agency,  Okla — 

PORT     BILL     BOARDINO 
SCHOOL. 

W.H-Cox 

LucvW.Cox 

Addie  R.  McAnaney . . . 

LizzieGrimes 

MaryE.Thiesz 

Sarah  A.  Freeman 

W.M.Holland 


Anna  M.Walters.. 

Amanda  Moore 

Jesse  Dallinger . . . , 


Jennie  F.Pierce.. 
Nellie  Chandler. . . 
Leda  Zimmerman. 

EllaGreyless 

John  Loirry 


KIOWA    BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


J.C.Hart , 

Mattle  Jones 

A.  B.  Bowman.., 
NoraD.  Sparks. 
F.  M.  Setzer 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

...do 

...do 

Matron 

A  ssis  tan  t  matron 

Industrial  teacher  and 

farmer. 

Nurse 

Cook 

Assistant    cook   and 

butcher. 

Seamstress 

A8si(»tant  seamstress. . 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . . . . 
Helper 


1.200 
660 
600 
540 
600 
500 
720 

480 
480 
480 

480 
150 
480 
ISO 
150 


W. 
W. 

W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

N. 

w. 

w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
I. 


Sept  6.1884 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

Sept.  14, 1894 
Dec.  18,1894 
Sept  1.1894 
...r.do 

Jan.  1, 1895 
Feb.  9,1895 
Sept  1,1894 


do 

do 

do 

June  11. 1895 
Sept  1,1894 


Act  Aug.  15  1894 
(28Sul.,308). 


AetAafr.15.1894 
(28  Stat.  906). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  St*t,  306). 


AotAag.l5,18N 
(28  Stmt,  308.) 


Act  Ang.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  308). 


Act  Ang.  15. 1894 
(28SUt.306). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  306). 


Mary  E.  Thompson. 

Cora  E.Waller 

P.  H.  Handler 

Mary  Oarren 

Bettie  V.  Burton 

Mattie  Pruner 

Fannie  Burgess 

Mary  Bearskin 

Thomas  N.  Garen ... 


Logan  Baanthe 

Cynthia  Wanjope.. 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

....do 

do 

Industrial  teacher  and 

farmer. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Half  carpenter 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress.. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

Nigbt   watchman    and 

baker. 

Indian  helper 

Cadet  sergeant 


1,000 
660 
600 
540 
720 

600 
480 
360 
480 
480 
150 
480 
150 
480 

800 
60 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W, 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
W. 
I. 
W. 
1. 
I. 

I. 
I. 


Sept  1.1894 
Not.  8,1894 
Feb.  26, 1895 
Apr.  3.1895 
May  30,1896 

June  10, 1896 
Sept  1,1894 

...T.do 

do 

do 

do 

Feb'.  1.1896 
May  1,1895 
Apr.    1,1895 

May    6.1895  . 

Sept  1.18M  QQQ  p 
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EMPLOYED  IK  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SEEVICE  JUNE  30, 1806-Oontiiiaed. 


Name. 


Poeition. 


Salary. 


Sex..Bace. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Miowa  Agmey^  OMa.— 
Continned. 

BAINT       MOUNTAIN 
BOABOING  SCHOOL. 


Cora  M.  Dunn  . 

LncyP.Jonee.. 
Mar^J.Hand.. 
A- m.  Dunn.... 


LillieMoCoy 

Harpierite  L.  Phillips 

Martha  Kapawat 

Hattie  £.Kasler 

Martha  Kanho 

Eleanor  C.  Browne 

O.aBottoni 


Doaby 

Beeaie  ladapada . 
Otis  Dana 


BITBB8IDB     BOABOINO 
SCHOOL. 

G.L.Pigg 

Ella  Barton 

Alice  Shearer 

John  A.Bantin 


Nannie  E.  Shedden., 
Anna  S.  Dyson 


MaryRRidgley.... 

Hattie  E.  Pigg 

P.  H.  fiandley 

Sarah  J.  Porterfleld. 
Catherine  A.  HiU... 


Maria  A.  Fmtchey  . 

Wallace  Caley 

John  Mack 

Johnson  Lane 


Klamath  Agency,  Ortg 

KLAMATH  BOABDING 
SCHOOL. 

MarvC.Watkins 

Roth  Cooper 

Frank  G.  Butler 

J.  "W.  Brandenburg . . . 

Belle  Snyder 

Emma  H.  Paine 

Dora  Lindsay. 

Jasper  B.  C.  Taylor . . . 


EUaVoorhees 

Lncinda  Wilson . 
Saliie  Teonmseh . 
Harry  Wilson... 


TAINAX  BOABDING 
SCHOOL. 


LeriF.WilUts 

E.S.  Clark 

MUton  J.Needham. 
William  J.  Stafford . 

CirUla  E.  Needham . 
LauraA-WiUits.... 

Era  M.  Graves 

Charles  Grayes 


Jasper  B.  a  Taylor . 


OUie  Brown 

EnsebiaL.  Clark. 

Clara  Brown 

Dora  Grant 

Balph  Jackson ... 


Superintendent  and 
princi]>al  teachexw 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher  and 

farmer- 
Matron  

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress... 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

Cook 

Night  watchman  and 
baker. 

Helper 

Cadet  sergeant 

.....do.... 


$840 

MO 
000 
720 

600 
480 
120 
480 
150 
480 
480 

150 
60 
60 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher  and 

farmer. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron  and 

nurse. 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. . . 

Half  carpenter 

Cook 

Night  watchman    and 

baker. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . . . . 

Helper 

Indian  assistant 


900 
660 
600 
720 

600 
480 

480 
300 
360 
860 
800 

860 
150 
300 
150 


Teacher  ••••••••• , 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron , 

Assistant  matron 

Cook 

Half  shoe  and  harness 
maker. 

Laundress 

Female  assistant 

do 

Watchman 


720 
540 
600 
720 
600 
480 
800 
360 

500 

200 
200 
60 


Superintendent 

Physician 

Principal  teacher 

Industrial  teacher  and 

engineer. 

Teacher  

....do 

Seamstress 

Carpenter,  sawyer,  and 

wagon  maker. 
Half  shoe  and  harness 

maker. 

Cook 

Laundress 

Female  assistant 

....do 

Watchman 


1,000 

1,000 

720 

720 

600 
540 
500 
720 

360 

300 
500 
200 
200 
60 


W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
I. 
I. 


Sept.   1,1894 

Nov.  1,1894 
Nor.  19,1894 
Sept.  1,1894 

Oct.  18,1894 
Sept  7,1894 
Sept  1,1894 
Jan.  1,1805 
Jan.  20,1895 
Jan.  1,1895 
Oct  29,1894 

Apr.  10,1895 
Oct  17.1894 
Sept  1,1894 


W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

L 
L 
L 


Sept  1,1894 
Sept  14, 1894 
Sept  1,1894 
do 


.do. 
.do. 


.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

Mar.  6,1895 
do 

Apr.    6,1895 
do 


Sept  1,1894 
do 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
L 
I. 
I. 


Oct     8,1894 

do 

Feb.  9,1895 
Sept  1,1894 
Apr.  5,1895 
Sept  1,1894 
Mar.  1,1896 
Feb.    1,1895 

May  11,1895 
Apr.  24, 1895 
May  20, 1895 
May  13, 1895 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 

I. 
W. 
I. 
I. 
I, 


Sept  1,1894 

0<^  2,1894 

Apr.  5,1895 

Sept  1,1894 

Apr.   4,1895 

.....do 

Feb.  11,1895 
do 

Feb.    1,1895 

Feb.  9,1896 
June  1,1895 
Oct  15,1894 
Feb.  9,1895 
May  28,1895 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat.  808). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat.,  308). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  SUt,  308). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  308). 
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KMPLOTED  IK  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SBRYICB  JUNE  36,  18f»5~CoBtiniied. 


Name. 

Position. 

Salary. 

Ser. 

Rase. 

Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 

Item  of  appro- 
priatkST 

DAT  SCHOOLS. 

Fond  da  Lac: 
W.C.B.Biddle 

Ac«Am.11^MK 

f38Sl£.30e). 

Teacher 

p.m.#60 

p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 

p.m.  60 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.30 

M. 

M. 
M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 
F. 

W. 

W. 

I. 

W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

Oct     1.1894 

Sept  1,1894 

Feb.  18,1895 

Sept  1,1894 

do 

do-. 

do 

do 

Grand  Portage: 

li  osea  MadVay  oeh . . . 
Lac  Court  d  OreiUea: 

WiUlamDenomie.... 
Norman  town : 

Lizzie  M.  Lampsou. . . 
Pabquahawong: 

C.K.Danster 

Janett  Danster 

Vermillion : 

A.F.Geraghty 

Carrie  Geraghty 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idak», 

Robert  Kirkliam 

WinfleldS.Holiiinger.. 
Theresa T.  Andrews. . . 

Alice  Holsiofcer 

Mattie  Blackbear 

ManehetUr  day  school, 
Manchester,  Col. 

Ella  S.  Brown 

Assistant  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

do 

General  housekeeper . . . 

Teacher 

Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28SUt,998». 

Industrial  teacher. 

Teacher 

720 
600 
400 

460 
120 

M. 
M. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
I. 

Sept   1,1894 
...:.do 

Assistant  matron  and 

seamstress. 
Seamstress 

Oct   20, 1894  1 
Dec  29. 1894  ' 

Assistant  laundress  — 

Sept   1,1894 

AotrAag.l3.MM 
<29aMat,a6t). 

Act  Aug.  15. 1894 

Teacher  

p.m.  60 

F. 

w. 

S^^t.    1   Ififil 

Mesealero  boarding 
school,  Mesealero,  N. 
Mex, 

W  J.Dayis.....« 

Superintsndeni  aad 

principal  teacher. 
Teacher ^.^.* 

720 

\r 



W.     Dec  27,1894 
W.     Jan.  15, 1805 

W        fimnt.    1   IMU 

(28  Stat.,  308). 

W.  B.  Bacon 

600  1  M. 
720     M. 
600      F. 
500     F. 
600  1  M. 
500  1   F. 
300  1   F. 
<430  i  F. 
120     M. 
120  '  M- 

J.M.  Rowland 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Nannie  A  Cook 

W. 
W. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 

T. 

do 

do 

June  32, 1895 
Jan.  35,1895 
June  38, 1895 
Apr.    9.1866 
Sept  1,1894 
May    6,1895 
June  32, 1895 

Ella  Stinaon 

Seamstress 

E.  H.  Wood 

Carpenter 

Lenna  G  ibson 

Cook 

Clara  Badesley 

Elvira  T.  Sacon 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

Seth  Plata 

Apprentice 

Peun  Scott 

do 

John  Hubbard 

do 

120 

M.|    I. 

Mission  Aaeneu.  Col 

ActAa^l5,I8n 

(38  Stat.  Mi^ 

MISSION  DA7  SCHOOLS. 

AgaaCaliente: 

J.  H.  Babbitt 

Coahuilla: 

N.J.Salsberry 

do 

p.m.73 
p.m.73 
p.m.73 
p.m.  73 
p.m.73 
p.m.73 
p.m.73 
p.m.73 
p.m.73 
pjn.73 

1 
1 

F,      W. 

ir.|W. 

F.  1   W- 

Sept  1.1894 

do 

do 

Apr.  34,1895 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 

do 

Apr.    1,1895 
Hay  81,1895 

LaJolla: 
Flora  Golsh 

d« 

Martinez: 

CharleflE.  Burton.... 
Mena  Grande: 

Hylena  A.  Niokerson 
Pacnanga: 

MaryXPlatt 

Potrero : 

Sarah  E.  Morris 

Rincon : 

Ora  M.  Salmons 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

w. 
w. 
w, 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

Saboba: 

Marie  S.Noble 

Cat  iun  Grande: 

E.  F.  Thomas 

do 

do 

Mtiunt  Pleasant  train- 

ActAag.15.t8N 
(3i  8toi.,.ai0). 

inq     school,    MowU 
Pleasant,  Mieh.: 

Anilrew  Suencer 

Wni.  R.  Kennedy 

PMwanI  F.  Paddock 

•  M»rge  W.  Dougherty.. 

Superintendent 

1,500 
900 

M. 

w. 

fUnt    I.IJttU 

Clerk 

W.  1 do 

W.     Sept  19. 1894 
W.  ISept.  1,1894 

Principal  teacher 

,  Farmer  and  industrial 
1  .  teacher. 

720  :  M. 
720  ,  M. 

1 

Jigitized  by 
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EMPLOYED  nC  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVlCh  JUKB  80,  1895-G(mti]nied. 


Nmdo. 


I 


PtaitioB. 


Mmnt  PUanmi  Iro^M- 
ing  mho6l.  Mount 
Pleatant,  Mieh.^ 
Continaed. 

Minerva  £.  Spencer. . . . 
Samantlia  Dougherty. . 

Ctinice  Warner 

Harsaret  A.  BiBi^ham . . 

Cbanea  Stoper 

Fronia  Ward 

Josephine  Ayling 

Gertrude  Boot 

Ajcnes  Oninn 

Charles  B.  Ward 


Matron  •■•>••«•••• 
A  ssistant  matron . 

Teacher 

....do 

Carpenter 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Assistantcook 

Laundress 

Night  watoliman. . 


Kav^  Agency  ^  N,  Mtx . 

KATAJO  BOABDDre 
SCHOOL. 


Ella  S.  Patterson.. 
Emma  Dawson. . . . 


Salary. 


$600 
400 
000 
600 
600 
500 
660 
250 
600 
860 


Carrie  H.  Darnell. . . 
Frank  J.  Gtohsingei . 

KoraH.  Hearst 

Florence  Nixon 

Srnthia  Frakes 
agsieKeoagh 

Saiah  C.  Bowman. . . 
W.E.Hildebrand... 

E.T.McArthnr 

EateFrakes 

Emma  Abbott 

HattieL.  Allen 

M.£.KeoQgh 


Snpepintoiideiit I 

Prmoipal  teacher  and 
disciplinarian. 

TMeher 

Industrial  teacher 

Teacher 

Kindergarten  teacher  . 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 


UTTLB  WATBB  DAT 
SCHOOL. 


EmmaDeVore.. 

Elsuaba 

JaneHaskeU ... 


Neah  Bag  Agency  ^  Wach. 

NBAB  BAT  BOABDIMO 
SCHOOL. 

John  E.  YonngUood . . . 


David  Oovan 

Donald  R.  Osbom  . . . 

Flora  A.  Cheever 

Jennie  Markishtum  . 

Lucy  Brown 

Vat.McCarty 

Lnoy  Irving 

May  Jessie 


QUILLIHUTE  DAT 
SCHOOL. 


A.W.Smith 

Mary  E.  Johnston . 


Xevadm  Ageney^  Net . . 

NEVADA  BOABDnrO 
SCHOOL. 

David  U.  Betts 


Mary  Boltog. . 
James  R.  Hastings 


Carpenter  

Disciplinarian. . 

Cook 

Assistant  cook . 

Seamstress 

Laundress 


1,000 
720 

660 
600 
600 

600 
720 
400 
540 
840 
720 
540 
400 
540 
480 


Teacher 

Indian  assistant. . . . 
Housekeeper 


p.m.  72  F. 
I.  2  F. 
480     F. 


[pal  teacher. 
Industrial  teacher . 

Teacher 

Matron 

Cook 

Laundress 

Male  assistant 

Female  assistant . . 
do 


Teacher  

Qeneral  housekeeper . 


Sex. 


900 

720 
600 
600 
300 
200 
120 
120 
120 


p.m.60 
p.m.  40 


Teaeher  •• 

....do 

Industrial  teacher. 

Emma  R.  Gutelins Matron 

Eugene  Fowler Issue  clerk  ...  i  — 

Margaret  J.  Gutelius . .   Seamstress 

Ann  Green Cook 

IdaLowry Assistantcook 

SarahNatcbee LoiuHlreaa... 


720 
660 
720 
600 
600 
480 
860 
860 
360 


RSioe. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


w. 
w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 


M. 

p. 

M. 

F. 

!^: 

I  F. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 

L 
I. 
I. 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Sept  1,1884 

*> 

Sept  6,1894 
Sept  13, 1894 
May  1,1895 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

Jan.  28,1895 
Sept  1,1894 
do 


Sept  12, 1894 
Sept   1,1894 


do 

do 

do 

Sept  15, 1894 
Nov.  13. 1894 
Dec.  10, 1894 
Mar.  9,1896 
Sept  1,1894 
Nov.  2,1894 
Nov.  13, 1894 
Dec.  13,1895 
Dec.  24, 1894 
S^t  1,1894 


Sept  1,1894 
Dec.  1,1804 
Feb.    1,1895 


Sept.  1,1894 

do 

Oct  3,1894 
Sept  15, 1894 
Feb.  1,1895 
Sept  1,1894 

...T.do 

May  1,1885 
Sept  1,1894 


Oct     1. 1894 
Jan.    1,1895 


Sept  1.1894 
Nov.  19,1894 
Sept   1,1894 

...f.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


...do 

Jigitized  by 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  310). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  808). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  366). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  808). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat..  306). 


Act  Aug.  15,1894 
(28SUt,308). 
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EMPLOYED  IK  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SBRVICB  JUNE  30.  ISK-Oontiiiiied. 


Name. 


Navada  Agmtcy,  Net.— 
Continiifid. 

WALKER  JUYVB  DAT 
SCHOOL. 

James  R.  G-raham 


WAD6WORTH  DAY 
SCHOOL. 

Kittle  C.  McCanlay . . . . 

Omaha  and  Winnebago 
Ageneift  Nebr. 

OMAHA  BOABDOCO 
SCHOOL. 


Fred.  C.  Campbell 

Margaerite  L.  Piootte . 
Laara  6.  Stevenson. . . 
WalterT.Diddook.... 

Ella  Campbell 

Nettie  walker. 


Carey  La  Flescbe. 


Engene  Jonta 

Albert  C.  Ferguson . 

Olive  Lambert 

Laura  Keeae 

Jane  Johnson 

Lottie  G.  Rasch 

Edith  Webster 


WnnCBBAQO  BOARDHfO 
SCHOOL. 


O.H.  Parker 

Alice  Haines 

Helena  Campbell. 
Louis  L.  Meeker . 
St  Pierre  Owen... 


ManieB.  Cone...., 

Liazie  White 

Nora  Buzzard 

Annie  Fourcloud . 
Josie  Hols  worth . . 

Mary  Priest 

Lottie  Holsworth. 


0$age  Agency,  Okla. 


KAW  BOAHDINO  SCHOOL. 


Eugenie  Z.  Brloe . 
Gea  F.  Brandon.. 
J.  Alice  Weisner. . 

A.J.  Penner 

Minnie  Dunlap... 

Louisa  Shell 

MaryLon 

Philip  Lavoro 


OSAOB     BOABDINO 
SCHOOL. 


Balph  P. Collins.. 
Amelia  K.  Collins. 
Carrie  V.  Marr. . . . 

W.R.  Locke 

Lillian  G.Faulk.. 

Mary  A.  Cook 

MaiyRPoUook.. 

M.B.Bean 

Flora  I.  French . . . 

EUaSpurseon 

iCorbitt 


Position. 


Teacher p.m472 


Salary. 


Teacher  . 


p.m.  72 


Sui 

[pal  teaohex. 

Teacher , 

....do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Assistant  industrial 

teacher. 
Carpenter  and  machinist 

Blacksmith 

Cook 

Assistantoook 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . . . 


Superintendent. 

Teacher 

do. 


Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  industrial 
teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . . . 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 


Teacher 

Industrial  teacher . 

Matron 

Farmer 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Lanndress 

Laborer 


loU  Corbit 
F.L.  Benson.. 
John  Whelan.. 


Superintendent . . . . . 

Teacher 

....do 

Industrial  teacher. 

Music  teacher , 

Teacher 

.....do 

Girls*  matron 

Boys*  matron 

Assistant  matron. . 

do 

Farmer 

Carpenter ». 


MO 

eoo 

640 

eoo 

500 

180 
180 

800 
000 
400 
180 
400 
400 
180 


840 
720 
000 

000 
420 

600 
180 
400 
180 
400 
180 
400 


MO 
480 
480 
480 
400 
400 
400 
240 


1,500 
720 
000 
720 
000 
540 
000 
720 
000 
400 
400 
760 
840 


Sex. 


Baoe. 


W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
L 
W. 
W. 
I. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 

W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 
W. 


Date  of 


*^*"*''*  Item  of  appro- 
present  an.  I  p,£iK^"^ 
pomtment.  p.  •*•«««. 


Nov.  19, 1804 


ActAag.l5.I»4 
(28  Stat..  306). 


ActAng.l548M 


Sept.  1.1894 


Sept.  1«1894 


.do 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Nov.   0.1894 

Sept.  1,1894 

do 

do 

Apr.    1.1806 
Sept  1,1894 

...:.do 

Apr.    1,1895 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
I. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Dec  4,1894 
Sept.  22,1894 
Feb.  4,1895 
Sept.  1,1894 
Jan.  19,1896 

Mar.  20, 1896 
Apr.  4.1896 
Deo.  17.1894 
Feb.  20, 1895 
Oct.  21,1894 
Nov.  24. 1894 
Sept.  1,1894 


Sept.  1.1894 
Mar.  22, 1895 
Mar.  5,1895 
Mar.  1.1896 
Mar.  11. 1896 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 


Sept  1,1894 
do 


Sept  17. 1894 
May  90. 1806 
Apr.  10. 1896 
Oct  90,1894 
Sept  1.1894 

do 

do 

do 

Sept  15, 1894 
Apr.  26, 1896 
M*y  16.1696 


ig.  15,1894 
it,  306). 


(2oSuit 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  306). 


Act  Ang.  15, 1891 
(28  Stat.,  306). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(26  Stat,  306). 


Act  July  15. 1879 
(16  Stat.,  342). 
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EMPLOYED  IN"  THE  IXDIAX  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30,  1895- Continued. 


Name. 


Oatffe  Agtney,  Okla.— 
Continned. 

08A0B     BOABDIXQ 

SCHOOL— cont'd. 

Edwin  Patterson 
MaryJ.  CaldweU 
AlceaU  B.  Malaby 

AllieWeet 

MarfetU  Hayes 

Lizzie  Pike 

Ella  Bowman 
Emma  Monroe 
Jennie  Gray.. 

IdaLnppy 

Helen  Smitb.. 
Amy  Smith — 
Nannie  Brans 
Lonis  Baptiate 
MoseaJohna. 


pointmenl.   -         priation. 


Act.  Aag.  13, 1894 
(28  Stat.,  308). 


ActJulylo,  1870 
(10  Stat..  342). 


William  Bienninger . . .   Baker 

Ferris  trttinitM  tekool, 
PerrUy  CaL 

Edgar  A.  Allen |  Superintendent. 

Steptien  Janus i  Clerk 

FannyS.  Combs  r-      «^ 

Mary  V .  Kane 

RJ.Maris 

R.  A.  Maris 

Etta  M.  Clinton 
Claudina  Calac 
EelipaAmago 
Ventura  Saubel 

James  Morougo ! do 

Frank  Rice do 

Isidore  Coeto do 


AotAug.15.1804 
(28  Stat.,  310). 


Phctnix  training  school, 
Fhotnix^  Ariz. 

Harwood  Hall . 
James  B.  Alexander  . 
M.  K.  Calbertson  . 
Mary  Riley... 
Nora  Holmes . 
Ftony  D.Hall. 
Blanche  Ed  wards . 
-  Nellie  Jackson. 
A.J.Mathews. 
MiUard  Walker. 
Henry  Soatikee. 
Qeorge  N.  Qninn 
JoH^Mendosa  .. 
Oliver  Wellington 
Pearl  McArthor 
BmmaBrastns. 
Josie  Martinez. 
J.  B.  Miller 
Harry  Enos 
Lydia  Long . 
Minnie  Colt 
Catherine  Bag 
Eliza  Mathews 
Sarah  Miohor. 
Cora  Gates — 
Fred.  Long 
Howanl  Sanderson 
CjrmsSan 
Joseph  McDonald 
Henry  Lives 
George  Head, 

FUrre  training  school, 
Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

Crosby  G.  Davis 

Albert  C.  Solberg |  Clerk 

JayB.Hann Principal  teacher 

PhUena  E.  Johnson i  Teaclier 

Edith  M.  Forney do 

Julia  A.  Baker Matron 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28SUt..310). 


5069  I  A- 


-34 


.by 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat..  310). 
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iiMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30,  1896— Contiimed. 


Name. 


Pierre  training  tchool, 
Pierre,S.  />«  J:.— Cont'd. 


Foaition. 


Mary  A.  Smith Assistant  matron. 

James  R.  Wight Farmer 

Florence  Willse Seamstress 

Rebecca  Haj-'es Cook 

TV.  S.  Thomson I  Watchman 


Pima  boarding  school, 
Pima  Agency,  Ariz. 

Wm.  W.Wilson 


I 


Salary. 


$480 
fiOO 
400 
500 
360 


Esther  G.  Cotes 

Lillian  H.  Webster  . 

Jessie  W.  Cook 

Nannie  B.  Young ... 

Lizeio  Sharp 

E.  P.  Higgins 


Wm.C.  Sharp. - 
Emma  B.  Palme 


Julia  Garcia. 

Clayton  Bulwer 

David  I.  Bea«ely 

Jose  Luna 

Enos  Mnchil 

Mary  E.  Dennis 

Culvin  N.  Emerson  . . 

Alicelschif 

Joanna  Williams 

Francisco  Xavier 

Jo.shua  Ramon 

Carlos  Apricot 

I.  M.  Landers 

Addie  M.  Marago 


Pine 


Jiidge     A  nancy, 
8.  Dak. 


OOALLALLA  BOARDINO 
SCHOOL. 


Howell  Morgan. 
Mnlk  W.Brun.. 
Bertie  No  Flesh. 
Robert  Horso  — 


Superintendentand  prin 
oipal  teacher.  i 

Teacher I 

...do ....' 

....do 1 

Matron i 

Aasistant  matron ; 

Carpenter  and  issue 
clerk. 

Farmer 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress... 

Disciplinarian 

Blacksmith 

Assistant  blacksmith. . . 

do 

Cook 

Assistantcook  and  baker 

Hospital  nurse 

Assistant  baker 

Assistant  carpenter  . . . 

do 

I^aundrens 

Assistant  laundress  ... 


Clerk 

Farmer 

A  pprentice . 
do 


PINE  RIDOE  DAY 
SCHOOLS. 


F.A.  HntRon , 

Mary  K.  Henry 

E.  K.  RfjberUson. 

E.W.  Truitt 

MaryE.Truitt 

Z.  A.  Parker 

W.M.  Parker 

H.E.  Brown 

Liszie  J.  Brown 

Elmore  L.  Chief 

M.  Little  (^hief 

E.M.Kcith 

M.G. Keith 

Mary  Morgan 

Catherine  B.  Spear. 

M.  C.  Prescott 

E.  D.  I»re8cott 

John  S.  Si>oar 

John  Hutzol 

H.  A.  Moasman 

Joseph  Knight. .... 
W.M.  Robertson.. 
A.  A.  Robertson. .. 

E.  W.  Glt»ajon 

Alice  Garcia 

F.  F.  Cushman 

Mary  T.Wells 

Lula  Anhcraft 

H.  C.  Smalley 

J.B.Frechind 


Teacher 

do 

General  housekeeper. 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper. 

Teacher 

lieneral  housekeeper. 

Teacher  

General  housekeeper- 
Teacher 

( Jcneral  housekeeper. 

Teacher 

(icncral  housekeeper. 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper. 

TeacluT 

Geueinl  buusekeeper. 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper. 

Teaeher 

General  housekeeper. 

'leaclier 

General  housekeeper. . 

Teaeher  

(Jeneral  housekeeper. 

Teacher  

General  housekeeper. . 

Teacher 

(jienei'al  housekeeper. . 
Teacher  


720 
600 
600 
600 
400 
840 

700 

480 

240 

360 

7i0 

60 

60 

480 

240 

60 

60 

00 

60 

60 

480 

240 


900 
600 
150 
150 


p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m 
Ip.m 
p.m 
p.m. 
p.m 
p.m 
p.m 
p.m, 
p.m, 
p.m, 
Ip.m 
p.m, 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.  ni. 
p.m. 
p.  m. 
p.m. 
!>.  ni, 
p.m 
p.m. 
p.m. 
Ip.m, 
p.m, 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p  m. 


30 


Sex. ;  Race. 


I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


M.      W. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Item  of  appro- 
piiatJon. 


Dec.  14,1894 
Sept  1.1894 
Nov.  8»1894 
Sept.  8,1894 
Nov.    1.1894 


M.  W. 

F.   I  W. 

F.  I  I. 

M.  I. 

M.  W. 


I. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
W. 

I. 


W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 


Sept  1,1894 

Apr.  29. 1895 

do 

May  22, 1895 
Sept  1.1894 
Jan.  1,1895 
Nov.  18, 1894 

Nov.  21, 1894 
Oct  1. 1894 
Apr.  22. 1895 
Nov.  8,1894 
Jan.  1,1895 
Feb.  20, 1895 

do 

Sept  1.18d4 

do 

Oct  1.1894 
Feb.  20. 1896 

do 

Oct     1, 1894 

do 

Oct.  8, 1894 
Feb.    1,1895 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  Stat..  310). 


Act  Ang.lS,i8»4 
(28  Stat.  »B). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  Stat.,  2SWK 


Sopt  1.1894  I 

do 

Feb.  19, 1895 
May  20, 1895 


Act  Aug.  15. 18M 

(28  Scat.,  299). 


F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W^ 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

w. 

M. 

I. 

F. 

I. 

M. 

w^ 

F. 

H. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

AV. 

F. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

F. 

H. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

H. 

F. 

W. 

M. 

I. 

Sept  1,1894, 

do 1 

Mar.  14, 1896  i 
Sept  1,1894  I 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

May    4,1896 

do 

Sept  1,1894 

...:,do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Apr.  1,1895 
Sept.  1,  1894 
Apr.  26, 1895 
Jan.  1,  1896 
Jan.  21,  1896 
Feb.  18,  1896 
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EAIPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30,  l«»-CoiitlnTwd. 


NaoM. 


JPftM  Bidge  Agency,  S. 
2tei;.— ContinDed . 


PINE    BIDOB     DAT 

8CHOOUB— continued. 


A.M.  Freeland 

Clarence  T.  Stars — 

Jennie  T.  Stars 

Wm.  H.  Barten 

A  ngeliqne  Bnrten — 

Wm.  C.Garrett 

JiUiaE.  Garrett 

Thomas  Black  Bear. . 

Phillips  White 

Edward  C.  Scovel — 

Mary  C.ScoTel 

J.  M.  Sweeney 

G.  A.  Sweeney . 


Stephen  Waggoner . 

0.  J.  Waggoner 

E.  A.  Schneider 

Emilie  Schneider . . . 
John  M.S.  Linn  — 
Olive  R.  Linn 


Pipestone  training 
school^  Pipestone, 
Minn. 


De  Witts.  Harris.... 
Mildred  B.  Collins.... 

JaraesStaley 

Alex.  McKay 

John  H.  Heidelman. . . 

Emma  M.  Jeffres 

Alice  Cook 

Emma  J.  Wertz 

Joseph  McCollough. . . 

Robert  Clinch 

FiannaF.  Sipe 


Ponea  Agency,  OUa 

OTOB  BOABDDfO  SCHOOL. 


Mattie  L.  Adams 

Anna  I.  Denning . . . 

H.H.Miller. 

Martha  Whelan 

Eva  Fithian 

Minnie  A .  Kennedy . . . , 

Claire  Abbott I 

Grace  Rowland 

B.  I.  Canfleld 

Ella  Long  (Wano).. 
R.  K.  Fergnsson — 


Position. 


General  honsekeeper. 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper. 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher  

General  housekeeper. 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper. 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper. 

Teacher  

General  housekeeper. 

Teacher  

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 


Salary.  I  Sex. 


p.m.|30 
p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 
p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 
p.m.  do 
p.m.  30 
p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 
p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 
jp.m.tiO 
'p.m.  30 
p.m.  60 
Jp.m.30 
.|p.m.60 
p.m.  30 
p.m.  60 
p.m.  80 


Superintendent . . . . 

Teacher 

....do 

IjiduAtrial  teacher . 

Physician 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Indian  asnistant . . . 

...do 

Cook.*. 


Race. 


W. 
I. 
H. 
W. 
H. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointments. 


Mar.  1,  1805 
Sept.  1,  1894 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Apr.  1,  1895 
Feb.  14, 1895 
May  7,1895 
Oct.     4, 1894 

do 

Sept.  1,1894 

do 

do 

do 

Sept.  24, 1894 

do 

Sept.  1,1894 
do 


PAWMEB  TRAIKIKO 
SCHOOL. 


C.  W.  Goodman 

Ellis  C.  Thayer 

MaryH.  MitcheU.... 

A.  C.  Jones 

Mary  £.  Bonifant. . . 

Mary  C.  Cox 

Frances  Robinson  — 

Ophelia  Jones 

W.  R.  Chirk 

Lena  Wagner 

Rose  Howell 

Ellen  McCurdy 

MarvMix 

Frank  Purdy 

Louise  Horst 

Henry  Horst 

Mamie  C.  Jones 


Principal  teacher. . . . . 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

A  Asintant  matron 

Seamstress 

Baker  

Cook 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. 
Laborer 


1,200 
600 
600 
600 
300 
500 
400 
400 
60 
60 
400 


F.  W. 
M.  I  W. 
M.  W. 
M.  "  W. 
F.  i  W. 


F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 


720 
600 
600 
600 
400 
500 
300 
400 
400 
180 
480 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher — 

Teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Boys'  matron 

Carpenter  and  farmer. 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress.. 

Shoemaker 

Cook 

Assistant  cook  and  baker 
Nurse  and  assistant 
seamstress. 


1,200 
660 
600 
720 
540 
540 
360 
400 
720 
400 
180 
400 
180 
600 
400 
400 
400 


.iNov.  13,1894 
'  Oct.  1, 1894 
jFeb.  3,1895 
j  Sept.   1, 1894 

I do 

do 

Nov.  14, 1894 
Sept.  1.1894 
Jan.  1,1895 
Mar.  1,1895 
I  Sept.  1.1894 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
W. 


M.      W. 

M.  I  W. 
F.  W. 
M.  W. 
F.   t  W. 


F. 

W 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

W 

F. 

I. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

I. 

M. 

I. 

F. 

W 

M. 

W 

F. 

W. 

Mar.  1,1895 
Sept.  1,1894 
June  17, 1895 
Mar.  9.1895 
Oct.  9, 1894 
Jan.  15,1895 
Feb.  25,1895 
Jan.  15, 1895 
Feb.  16,1895 
St^pt.  1,1894 
June  17, 1895 


Sept.  5,1894 
Sept.  1,1894 

do 

....  do 

Sept.  24, 1894 
Apr.  19, 1895 
Apr.  1,1895 
Sept.  1,1894 
Fob.  26,1896 
Sept  1,  1894 

...r.do 

Oct.  15,  1894 
Apr.  1,  1895 
Sept.  1,  1894 

do 

do 

do 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  Stat.,  299). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat.,  810). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1876 
(19  Stat.,  208). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  Stat.,  294). 
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Nune. 


Podtion. 


SaUry. 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Itemofappco- 
priation. 


Ponea  Agency,  Okta.-^ 
Continued. 

PONCA  BOARDUrO 
SCHOOL. 


J.B.Brown. 


Maad  Black 

Lou  Pybarn 

W.W.Bee 

Bettie  Ansiey 

MabelBee 

Sadie  A.  Woolsey 

Bertha  Black  Tongue. 

TenaFaber 

Annie  Hobbe 

AllieSUton 

ElleyF.Dobbs 

J.R.DobbB 

J.W.Blooher 


Superintendent  and 
principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Boys*  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstrens . . . 

do 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . 

Cook 

Baker  and  assisttut  cook 
Laborer 


$1,000 

000 
000 
720 
000 
400 
640 
60 
180 
400 
180 
400 
400 
480 


W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Sept  1,  1804 


do 

do 

do 

Mar.  9.1805 
Sept.  6.1804 
Sept.   1.1884 

do 

Oct.  1. 1804 
Sept.  1,1804 
Sept.  6,1804 
Mar.   4.1806 

do 

Feb.    4,1886 


PoUawaiomU  Agency, 

JCOM. 

IOWA  AND  SAO  AND 
POX  OP  TBS  MlSSOimi 
SCHOOL. 


Thamar  Richey. 


Saperintendent  and 
principal  teacher. 

Florence  E.  Koland  —   Teacher 

James  R.Jensen '  Industrial  teacher 

Eleanor  Patterson ;  Matron 

M.  F.Hamilton j  Seamstress 

MattieRinn i  Cook 

Ada  ln'icholson ,  Laundress  and  aasistant 

cook. 


720 


000 

480 
500 
800 
800 

300  I  F. 


W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
vr. 


Sept  11, 1804 

Sept  7.1804 
Sept  1.1804 
Mar.  21, 1885 
Apr.  13, 1805 
Sept  1,1804 
Apr.  13. 1886 


KICKAPOO    BOABDINO 
SCHOOL. 


H.E.  Wilson 

R.  J.  Holmden 

Tama  M.Wilson... 
Annie  M.Schaffer., 

CoraTeter 

Alice M.  Battice... 


POTT  AWATOMHE  BOARD- 
IKO  SCHOOL. 


Kate  W.Cannon. 


Sadie  M.  Cooper 

Idalia  M.  Browning. 
Samuel  Eubank  ...., 
Minnie  A.  Taylor.... 

Erma  Lemert 

Charles  C.Bryant.. 

Mary  J.  Murray 

G.E.Cherry 


Emma  Nicholson . 


Principal  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress  and  assistant 
cook. 


720  ' 

480  ; 

600, 

800 

800 

300 


W.  Jan.  1.1806 
W.  Feb.  12.1806 
W.  ,  Jan.  17, 1886 
W.   'Sept   1,1804 

W.   I do 

I.    t do 


Superintendentand  prin 

cipal  teacher. 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Assistant  farmer 

Cook 

Laundress  and  assistant 

cook. 
Seamstress 


720  I  F. 

000  F. 

480  ,  F. 

480  '  M. 

480  I  F. 

800  F. 

420  M. 

800  I  F. 

300  j  F. 

800  F. 


W.   ;  Jan.  24, 1806 


W.    'Feb. 
W.     Apr. 


W. 
W. 
I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 


eehool,  Cat. 

Mattie  L.  Chamberlain . 

Pwhlo  Agency,  N.Mex.  | 

PUEBLO  AGENCY  DAY  ' 
SCHOOLS.        { 

Cochito: 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Oroaier...! 
Lacuna  Pueblo: 

Annie  M.  Sayre 

SanU  Clara: 

Thomas  S.  Dozier. . . 
Zia: 

Caroline  E.  Hosmer. 


Teacher . 


Teacher . . 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 


p.m.  00     F. 


p.m.80 
p.m.  80 
p.m.  80 
p.m.80 


W. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


May 

Apr. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


0,1885 
10.1806 

0.1886 
10,1885 
18.1806 
22,1805 

1,1805 
18.1806 


Apr.  13, 1805 


Oct     1.1804 


Sept  1.1804 

do 

do 


.do 

Jigitized  by 


ActAii|C.15.1898 
(10  Stat..  208). 

AetAag.lfi,18M 
(28  Stat.  808). 


ActAng.15.18M 
(28  Stat.  800). 


Act  Aug.  1ft,  1804 
(28  Stat..  806). 


Act  Aug.  1S.UM 
(28  8tat.,80g). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1804 
(28  Stat..  806). 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30,  1895— Continued. 


Name. 

Position. 

Sahiry. 

Sex. 

r^ 

Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 

Item  of  appro- 
priation. 

Pwyalltto  Agency, 

CHBHAUS   BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

TTr^TiV  Terry,  r  -  x .  r 

Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  308). 

Saperintendunt  and  prin- 
cipal teacher. 
Teacber 

$900 

600 
000 

600 

250 

300 

450 

150 

00 

60 

60 

60 

M. 

F. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 

I: 

F. 
M. 

M. 
F. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

Sept  7,1894 

do 

Apr.    1,1895 

Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 

Oct     1, 1884 
Oct     6,1894 
Jan.    1,1805 

do 

Nov.  12, 1894 
Sept  1,1894 

L«ar»  E.Terry 

Bobert  D.  SbDtt 

Nellie  E.  Dohae 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  308). 

Ch»iuicey  A.  Mead 

j>^iiii,  Heck 

Physician 

Emma  F.  Newman 

Cook 

MolJieJadiro 

Assistant  cook 

Jnlia  Benn                .... 

Apprentice 

(rffHtrvA  O.  Sandera. .... 

do 

GeOTse  Barr 

...    do     

HabelBenn 

do 

JAMKBTOWN       DAT 

Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  808). 

Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  Stot.,  308). 

Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28SUt,308). 

SCHOOL. 

John  E.  Halone 

POST      GAMBLB     DAT 

Teacher  

p.m.60 

M. 

w. 

Sept   1,1894 

SCHOOL. 

Jeaae  H.  Bratiey 

PTTTA1J.TrP       Bf^ARDINO 

Teacher 

p.m.  60 

M. 

w. 

Sept  1.1894 

SCHOOL. 

R.  K.  L-  Newbeme. .... 

Snnerintendent 

1,500 

720 

660 

600 

700 

1,000 

600 

450 

700 

450 

300 

480 

480 

^0 

240 

360 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

M. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

H. 
H. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

H. 
H. 
H. 
W. 
H. 
I. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 

Feb.    1,1895 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

June  10, 1896 
Apr.    1.1895 
Nov.  16, 1894 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

May  16,1895 
June  10, 1895 
Oct.     1, 1894 
Oct  15,1894 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 

Apr.    1,1896 
May  16,1896 

do 

Jan.     1.1895 
Sept  1,1894 
Oct  15,1894 

do 

do 

Oct     1, 1894 

Henry  J.  Phillips 

Nellie  B.  Soathworth . . 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Flora  h\  oCormioic 

do 

liOnia  Ihreasa 

Industrial  teacher 

Pbrsician  . . , . .  r . . , 

Philip  B.  Swearingen. . 
Rachel  McGhie 

Ma'tron 

SagenieM.  Edwards.. 
IraR.  Bamber 

Assistant  matron 

Farmer  and  gardener. . . 
SeamHtrwMi ,,.--.. 

Agatha  Helland 

EroUyHawlc 

Ansistant  seamstress... 

Assistant  tarmet 

Carpenter 

John  Hawk 

JohnMilcane 

Elizabeth  Ramsey 

Caroline  Peterson 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Luoy  Dean 

Laundress... 

Lincoln  McKay 

Joaenh  James .......... 

Apprentice 

do 

Daniel  Ross 

John  Allen 

do 

do 

Johnson  Williams 

Emily  Gard 

do 

do 

Liz^Beat^ 

do 

Anna  Lewis  •  •  • 

do 

QUnrAIBLT       BOABOINO 
SCHOOL. 

Wm.  p.  Taber 

Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat..  308). 

Snperintendent  and  prin- 
cipal teacber. 

Industrial  teacher 

Seamstress 

720 

600 
450 
450 
48 
48 
48 
48 

M. 

M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

Apr.    1,1895 

May    8,1896 
Apr.    1,1895 

do 

Sept   1,1894 

....  do 

do 

Nov.  22,1894 

JohnEcUy 

FloraA.  Taber 

Helen  M.Miller 

Cook 

George  Underwood 

Clara  Rack 

Apprentice 

do 

AddieMisD '.. 

do 

Georgo  Hyasman 

do 

b'kokomish  boabding 

Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat.,  308;. 

SCHOOL. 

Rodney  S.  Graham 

Joaeph  Bemhard 

Jennie  Graham 

NeUiA  Graham 

Superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal teacber. 
Industrial  teacher 

teacber. 
Matron 

840 

000 
500 

500 

M. 

M. 
F. 

F. 

W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 

Sept  1.1894 

May    8.1895 
Nov.    1.1894 

Sept  1.1894 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SEEVICE  JUNE  30,  1885— Continued. 


Nunc. 


Puyallujp  Agency, 
TtmA.— Continued. 

S'KOKOMISH  BOASDOTG 

SCHOOL— continued. 


AnuaWiiliams Assistant seamstreM . 

Hattie  Van  Eaton I  Cook 

Delia  Leclaire Assistant  oook 

AggieLedaire |  Apprentice 

George  Adams ' do 

Minnie  Sherwood do 

Willie  Pulsifer i do 


Position. 


QuapavfAgeney,  Ind.  T.\. 


8BKBCA  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


QUAPAW   BOABDINO 
SCHOOL. 

W.  H.  Johnson.........'  Superintendent  and  prin 

I     clpal  teacher. 

B.N. O.Walker j  Teacher 

Eva  Johnson do 

Abbie  W.Scott do 

Manning  HalUday 

Hortense  Castlio 

Hattie  McNeiU 

Grace  Yonce 

Josiah  B.  Vaoghan  . . . 

SallieWoolf 

Nellie  Wright 

Lillle  Davidson 

Ida  Wade 

Emma  Johnson 

LiRzie  White 


Industrial  teacher  — 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Farmer 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . 

Cook 

Assistant  oook 

Lannd  ress 

Assistant  laundress  . . 


A.J.TaberJr 

Clara  D.Allen 

D«>rcas  Moore 

Mack  Johnson 

AnnaM.  Bosard 

Kitty  Wade 

Viola  StalTord 

Clymena  M.  Sweet 

Watson  J.  Mendenhall 

Delia  Hicks i 

Lavara  Purdy i 

Cora  Pickering i 

Annie  Crow i 

Lizrie  Purdy ! 

Mollie  Brown 

Hoiehud  Agency, S.  Dak .  . 

DAT  SCHOOLS.  , 

Agency : 

Harriet  Roberts  j 
CominfiT.  i 

Rose  PulTiam 

Spring  Creek : 

James  A.  Daly 

Maggie  A.  Daly 

Iron  wood  Creek : 

George   M.   Butter- 
field.  I 

Capitola  C.  Butter- 
field. 
17 pper  Cu  t  Meat  Creek 

E.A. Thomas 

LibbieS.  Thomas... 
He  Dogs  Camp: 

J.  Franklin  House.  . 

Drusilla  House 

Cat  Meat  Creek : 

A.  D.  Harpold 

Boae  A.  Harpold 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher  — 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

....do 

Teacher 

Farmer * 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . 

Cook  

Assintant  cook 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . . 


Salary. 


Sex. 


$300  F. 

450  ,  F. 

120  I  F. 

60  '  F. 

00  i  M. 

60  ;  F. 

60  M. 


1,000 

660 
600 
540 
600 
600 
.300 
300 
500 
420 
180 
420 
180 
420 
180 


1,000 
660 
540 
600 
600 
300 
300 
GOO 
600 
420 
180 
420 
180 
420 
180 


Teacher 

General  housekeeper . . 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper  . . 


Teacher 

General  housekeeper. . 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

Creneral  housekeeper. 


p.m.  60 

p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 

pjn.  30 


.  p.m.  60 
.jp.m.SO 

.p.m.  60 
.'p.m.30 

.p.m.  60 


Race. 


Date  of 
present  ap> 
pointment. 


I. 
W. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Item  of  appro> 
priation. 


Act  Aug.lS.l8M 
(28  Stat..  306). 


Sept.  1,18M 

do 

Oct.  10,1894 
May  18, 1895 
Jan.  10.1895 
Sept  1,1894 
do 


W. 


Jan.    6, 1895 


I.      Oct. 
I.      Sept 
W.     Oct 
W.   ' Jane 
W.  1  Sept. 


I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 


Oct. 

Dec. 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Apr. 


W.     Mar. 

I.    I  Apr. 
W.     Apr. 

I.      Feb. 


1.1894 

1,1894 

1,1894 

1.1895 

18,1894 

1.1894 

16,1894 

18.1896 

1,1894 

1.1895 

6,1895 

1,18951 

25.18951 

20,1895; 


Act  Aug.  15, 18M 
(28  Stat.  308). 


W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
r. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Sept  1.1894 
Oct     1,1894 

do 

Sept  1.1894 
Sept  8,1894 
Nor.  6.1894 
Feb.  13.1895 
Feb.  25  1895 
Apr.  13. 1895 
Sept  1,1894 
Feb.  20,1896 
Sept  1,1894 
Oct  8, 1894 
Apr.  4.1895 
Oct    15,1894 


W. 
I. 


M.  I    W. 
F.  I    W. 


M. 
F. 


W. 
W. 


Deo.  24,1894 

Jan.    1,1895 

Sept  26, 1894 
Nov.    1,1894 

Sept  1,1894 

do 


M. 
F. 

W. 
W. 

do 

do 

M. 

F. 

w. 
w. 

do 

do 

M. 

F. 

w. 
w. 

do 

do 

Act  Auk.  15.  IIM 
(28  Stat..  306). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1884 
(28SUt.,290}. 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30,  18»5— Continued. 


Name. 


8<u  and  Fox  Agency^ 
Okla. 

ABSKirrEE   8HA\^'NEB 
8CHCX)L. 


Mary  C.Williams. 


OtilliaKessel 

SallieB.  Neal 

James  K.  Allen 

HattieG.  Duck 

Elizabeth  V.  Kirksey . . 
Lanra  BcUe  Lock  hart. 

Nellie  Warrior 

Nancy  Kennedy 

Lucy  J.  Scott 

Ben  F.Egnew 

Louis  Ty  ner 

James  Alford,... ...••. 


Ro9^md  Agency^  JS. 
Dak.  —Continued. 

DAT  SCHOOLS— cont'd. 

Lower  Cut  Meat  Creek : 

Mabel  C.  Bennett 

Katie  £.  Bennett 
Red  Leaf  Camp : 

Morton  E.  Bradford . 

Fannie  Bradford 
Black  Pipe  Creek: 

John  B.  Tripp  . . 

Emelina  H.  Tripp. . 
Com  Creek : 

Hattie  F.  Eaton 

Martha  S.  Carlisle  . . .  i 
Little  White  River: 

J.  M.  Corbin 

Martha  A.  Corbin 
Pino  Creek: 

iHsao  McElroy 

Marv  McElroy 
Ring  Thunder  Creek : 

Sidney  D.  Piirvianco. 
W  hito  Thunder  Creek : 

Lora  A.  Burton 

Isabel  Young 
Bntte  Creek : 

Elmira  R.  Greason . 

Ida  May  Haddeu 
Oak  Creek : 

Lovina  C.  Van  Horn 

Julia  Gordon 
Ponca  Creek: 

Isaac  G.Henry 

Emilie  G.  Bay 
Milks  ('amp: 

D.  L.  McLane 

Louisa  McLane 
"Whirlwind  Soldier's  t 
Camp: 

S.  P.  Hutchinson 

Jean  Hutchinson 

Little  Crow  Camp: 

G.G.Davis 

Upper  Pine  Creek : 

Antoinette  Spiers 

Kate  Spiers 

Field  service: 

Kat«  Morris 

Round  VaUey  boarding 
school.  Hound  VaUty 
Agency^  Col. 

Rose  K.  Watson Principal  teacher 

Margaret  A.  Peter Assistant  teacher 

Mabel  Dnnlap Cook 

Mary  E.  Craddook Seamstress 

Enoch  Pollard Indian  assistant 


ActAug.15,1894 
(28SUt.,308). 


ActAuff.15.1884 
(28  Stat.,  308). 


Su^rint«ndentand  prin 

ci|>al  teacher. 
Kindergarten  teacher. . . 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

As.sistant  laundress.. 

Laborer 

Indian  assistant 
do 


Feb.  12,1895 
Sept.  16, 1894 
Mar.  1,1896 
Sept.  1,1894 
Mar.  1,1896 
Sept.  1,1894 

...r.do 

Jan.    1,1896 

do 

June  1,1895 
Nov.  5,1894 
Apr.    1,1895 
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Name. 


Sae  and  Foz  Agtney, 
Olrto.— Coxitinn«d. 

8AC  AND  FOX  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


Calvin  Asbury 

Bensie  Northorop . . . 

Minnie  Birch 

Isaac  M.Gladisb... 

Man- J.  Hall 

Clara  B.Yott 

Thomas  W.  Comer. 
Fannie  Hageman .. 

M.Gladdish 

Maggie  Stewart 

B.  E.  Moore 

Khoda  McCoy 


SAC    AND   POX    DAY 
SCHOOL. 

Edward  £.  Reardon 

Salem  training  school, 
Ohemawa,  Oreg. 

Edwin  L.  Chaloraft — 

John  C.Clark 

Prescott  L.  Rice 

Mary  C.Clark 

Eagene  C.  Nardin 

Carrie  M.  Hainline 

Wm.J.Nolan 

Hattie  E.  Bristow 

Lee  Dante  Taylor 

Albert  G.  Honter 

Clarence  Van  Patten  . . 

Lillian  E.  Ellis 

Sarah  M.  Cotton 

Jonas  liSufman 

David  E.  Brewer 

Ellaabeth  T.Adair 

Axel  Peterson 

TheodoreM.  Thompson 

Dollie  Lanfman 

William  Goodrich 


Samnel  A.  Walker 

Ellen  Holman 

Emma  C.  Pinkerton 

Florence  Tetcr 

Matilda  Kmeger 

Cyras  Metcalf 

San  Oatioa  Agency, Ariz. 

BAIC  CABLOS  BOAEDTNO 
9CHOOL. 

Lydia  L.  Hunt 


Anna  B.Gould 

John  M.  Commons. 
R.  £.  Hnnsinger..., 

Mary  Belle  Cky 

HenryFranck 

Etfie  W.Parker 

Justin  Sliedee 

SooHooGoay 

AhGeip 


PORT    APACHB    BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL. 


Beivj.  F.Jackson. 


Mary  Orr 

James  Bissett... 
Julia  V.aarke. 
LarkJn  Willis... 


Position. 


Salary. 


Superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal teacher. 
Kindergarten  teacher.. 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matnm 

Farm  er 

Seamstress 

Cook  

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress .... 


Teacher  . 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Pliysioian 

Asslstantclerk  (Indian) 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

...do 

...do 

....do 

Fanner 

Carpenter 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Engineer  and  plumber. . 

Disciplinarian 

Nurse 

Tailor 

Harness  maker 

Seamstress 

Blacksmith  and  wagon 
maker. 

Shoemaker 

Cook 

Laundress 

Baker 

Assistant  seamstress. . . 
Butcher 


$1,000 

600 
600 
600 
500 
300 
600 
400 
400 


Sex. 


240  F. 
300  I  F. 
240      F. 


pjn.72 


1,500 
1,000 
840 
300 
840 
660 
6U0 
600 
660 
800 
720 
720 
500 
900 
720 
450 
600 
600 
460 
720 

600 
450 
450 
360 
300 
60 


Race. 


W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 


w. 


M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 


F.   I    I. 
M.  '    L 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Not.  26, 18M 

Sept  8,1804 
Sept.  18, 1894 
Mar.  18, 1895 
Sept.  1,1894 

do 

Apr.  9,1885 
Sept  1,1894 
Apr.  4.1895 
May  22,1895 
Sept  1,1894 
May  22. 1896 


Oct  10.1894 


Not.  19, 1894 
Sept  1,1894 

.....do 

Sept  15, 1R94 
Sept  23, 1894 
Sept  27, 1894 
Dec.  22, 1894 
Feb.  6.1895 
May  13, 1895 
Nov.  1,1894 
Sept  24, 1894 
Sept  15, 1894 
Apr.  26, 1895 
Sept  1,1894 

...r.do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

May    3.1895 

Mar.  1,1896 
May  1,1896 
Sept  1,1894 
May  18, 1896 
May  4,1895 
Not.  14. 1894 


Superintendent  and  prin< 
cipal  teacher. 


Teacher  . 
do. 


Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Shoe  and  harness  maker. 

Seamstress 

Disciplinarian 

Cook 

Laundress 


1.000     F. 


720     F. 
660  :  M. 


840 
600 


840     M. 
540      F. 


300 
540 
540 


W.   *  Sept  5, 1894 


Sept  1,1894 
Apr.  14, 1895 
Mar.  1,1895 
Jan.  1,1895 
Sept  1.1894 
May  28.1895 
Dec.  1. 1894 
Mar.  4.1895 
Sept   1,1894 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
C. 
C. 


1,000  ;  M.  ,  w. 


Superintendent  and  prlB' 
oipal  teacher. 

Teacher 660  .   F. 

Industrial  teacher 840     M. 

Assistant  matron 600  )  F. 

Cook 1  540     M. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

N. 


Sept  1,1894 

Oct  13.1894 
Sept  19. 1894 
Feb.  27. 1895 
Apr.    3.1895 


Item  of  appro- 
prta^n. 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat.  306). 

Act  Aug.  15. 1801 
(28  Stat..  296). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stak.  308). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  Stat,  311). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1891 
(28  SUt,  308). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 

(28  Stat,  808). 
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Name. 


Santa  Fe  induttrial 
jcAooZ,  Santa  F«,  N. 
Max. 


Thomas  M .  Jones . . 
C.  Manning  Combe. 
AnnaC  Egan 


Jane  Langley 

EttaM.  French 

Albert  M.  Jones 

Charles  H.  Lamar  . . 
Abraham  Doxtator . 


Mary  C.  Jones 

Elizabeth  Rowland . . . 

KaUierine  Darnell 

Leaudro  Sena 


Paol  Plumaffe  . 
Santiago  SaU.. 


Charles  Becker 

John  Lowry 

Luciano  C'ampaynoli . . 
EeidB.  Winnie 


John  K.  Owens  — 
Jefferson  Gonlette . 


Hagh  Sonsea 

Sublet  B.  Shelby 

Sterling  Price 

Dora  CTGnrule 

Candidio  Tapia 

Annie  Lock  wood  .... 
Anastacio  Narranjo. 
Trinidad  Laranaga. . 

Addie  Beaver 

Dan  Manning 

William  Parsons 

William  Shawa 

Joseph  Thomas 

Arthur  Tinker 


Position. 


Superintendent 

Clerk  and  storekeeper . . 

Principal  and  normal 
teacher. 

Kindergarten  teacher. . . 

Teacher 

Industrial  ti*acher 

Teacher 

Assistant  in d  u  s  tr  i  a  1 
teacher. 

ldabx>n 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Bhicksmith 

Assistant  blacksmith . . . 

Baker 

TaUor 

Assistant  tailor 

Shoe  and  harness  maker . 

Assistant  shoe  and  har- 
ness maker. 

Engineer 

Carpenter 

Assistant  carpenter 

Disciplinarian 

Cook 

Laundress 

Helper 

do 


Santee  Agtney,  NAr. . 


flA2fTEB  BOABDINO 
SCHOOL. 


Isaac  W.Dwire 

liargaretta  A.  Frank . 

AlioeG.Dwire 

Grace  Raper 

IdaLaChapelle 

Charles  Rulean 

M.L.  Smith 

Annie  A.  L.  Kirk 

JolieA.Palin 

Birdie  Risley 

Mary  Johnston 

Florence  Frazler 

Joseph  Cash 

Stephen  B.  Smith 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


PONCA  DAT  SCHOOL  . 


C.L.DavU 

Seg^  Colony  training 
school,  OUa. 


J.H.Seger 

Chas.  L.  Davis . 


AnnaCHoag 

Linnie  Bosserman 

LydiaE.  Dittos 

Etta  Reynolds 

Peter  P.  Ratj'Jaff. 

O.  West,  alias  Scabby. 

Lncinda  A.  Keowa 

Mary  Little  Bear 

EnnosUP.Chief 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

....do 

do 

....do 

Industrial  teacher . . . 

Matron 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . 

Assistant  cook 

Nieht  watchman 

Indian  assistant 


Salary. 


$1,500 
1.200 
1,000 

720 
720 
720 
660 
120 

720 
600 
600 
720 
120 
480 
600 
60 
720 


Sex. 


120  M. 
300  I  M. 

720  ;  M. 

120  I  M. 
600  M. 
500  I  M. 
500  F. 

60  I  M. 

60  !  F. 

60  ,  M. 

60  I  M. 

60  I  F. 

60  M. 

60  M. 

60  !  M. 

60  I  M. 

60  M. 


,000 
720. 
600 
540 


480   F. 


600 
600 
480 
480 
480 
150 
300 
240 
360 


Teacher p.m.60 


Superintendent 1,200 

Clerk  and    industrial  900 
teacher. 

Teacher I  660 

do 600 

Matron '  000 

Assistant  matron :p.  m.  25 


Farmer . 
Assistant  farmer . 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Seamstress 


r 


720 
240 
420 
06 
120 


Race. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


W. 

W. 

w. 


Sept  1,1804 
Nov.  1,1894 
Sept.  1,1804 


W.  Nov.  11, 1804 

W.  ,  Sept.  20, 1804 

W.  Sept   1, 1804 

W.  I  Oct  81. 1894 

L  Jan.    1,1805 


W.  ;  Sept 

W.  Nov. 

W.  'Dec. 

W.  Sept 


I. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
H. 

I. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


Jan. 

Sept 

Sept 

Oct 

Jan. 

Dec. 


1,1804 

10,1804 

10.1894 

15, 1804 

1,1896 

1.1804 

14,1804 

1,1804 

1.1805 

1.1804 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


M. 


W. 


Doc.  12, 1804 
Sept  1.1804 
Oct.  1, 1804 
May  8,1805 
May  1.1895 
Jan.  11,1895 
Jan.    1,1895 

do 

May  1,1895 
Apr.  1.1896 
Sept  1.1804 
Oct     1. 1804 

do 

do 

....  do...... 

Dec.  12, 1804 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Sept  1,1804 

...T.do 

do 

Sept  27, 1804 
Apr.  8,1805 
June  14. 1805 
Sept   1,1804 

do 

do 

do 

Apr.  25. 1805 
May  25. 1896 
Mar.  22, 1895 
Apr.    8,1896 


Nov.  15,1894 


W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 


Sept  1, 
.....do. 


1804 


do 

do- 

Nov.  27, 1804 

do 

Sept  1,1804 
Feb.  18.1805 
Sept  1,1804 
Feb.  14,1896 
Sept  1,1894 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stot,  311). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1804 
(28  Stat,  299). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28Stat..200>. 


Act  Aug.  16. 1804 
(28  Stat.,  808). 
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Name. 


PoAition. 


Beget   Colony  trainina 
school,  OJtto.— Cont'd. 

LanraC.Bear Assistant  cook 

Cora  Poor  Bear ,  Laundress 

Rosa  Lewis Assistant  laundress 

Otto  Hunt Laborer 

AnnaC.  Reynolds '  Seamstress 

Jah  Seger i  Carpenter 

William  Hansell Laborer 


Salary.  Sex. 


Seminole  (Florida). 
Fort  Myers,  Fla. 


Albert  Wheaton.. 
Frank  B.  Tippins. 


Shoshone  boarding 
school,  Shoshone 
Agency,  Wyo. 


J.W.Haddon 

Oliver  C.  Edwards . 

MagffieHitDk 

Bessie  McEenzie . . 
Felix  G.Wheeler.. 
Maurice  White.... 


Charles  Myers 

Emma  Murray 

AnnieB.  Tryon... 

Tilla  Ed  wards 

E<lith  Steers 

ValentlDe  Saal. . . . 

Little  Shield 

Newton  <  fiasco w  . 
PrettyWoman  . . . 
Bear  w  oman 


SHeU  boarding  school, 
Siletz  Agency,  Greg. 

G.W.Myen* 


BarnettStillwell. 
Emma  L.  Miller. . 
Marie  A.Schach., 
Kitty  Chapman.. 
Samuel  Center... 
Maggie  M  ackay . . 

Sarah  Pierre 

M.  L.  Newlon 

MaryMcCjee 

Annie  John 

Alice  Saunders . . 
John  Adams 


Carpenter  and  assistant 

sawyer. 
Teamster 


$06 

240 

180 

p.  m.  10 

120 

p.m.20 

p.m.  10 


780 
MO 


Superintendent 

Prmcipal  tcaoher 

Teacher  

....do 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  industrial 
teacher. 

do 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Fireman  and  carpenter . 

Laundress 

Laborer 


Superintendent  and  prin< 
cipal  teacher. 

Teacher — 

do 

Matron 

A  ssistan  t  matron . . .' 

Industrial  teacher 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. . . 

Nurse 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

Teamster 


Sisseton  boarding  school, 
Sisseton  Agency,  S. 
Dak, 


J.L.Baker 

EllaC.  Sieverling. 
Oussie  Stocker  . . . 
Henrietta  Baker. . 


Hannah  Cinther 

A .  A.  Biomson 

Etta  White 

Frank  A.  Burdick 

C.D.Wheelock 

Sampson  Ronville 

MoryD.Pet^rs 

Emma  B.  Frink 

Sophia  Vanderheyden . 

Daniel  Campbell 

Agnes  Vanaerheyden. 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

Kindergarten  and  music 
teacher. 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . . . 

Carpenter , 

Fireman 

Harnens  and  shoe  maker . 

Baker 

Cook 

Laundress 

Indian  assistant 

I •  > •  «cio  ••••••••••••••••*. 


F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

1.500  M. 
600  M. 
600  '  F. 
540  I  F. 
720  M. 
240  !  M. 

340  I  M. 

240  F. 

600  F. 

540  I  F. 

480  '  F. 

540  ;  M. 

240  I  M. 

720  I  M. 

400  F. 

150  i  F. 

I 


I      Date  of 
Race.'  present  ap- 
;  pointment. 


I  Sept  1,1894 
Not.  20, 1804 

do 

Nor.  22, 1804 

I  Nov.  27, 1804 
June  15. 1805 

I  Apr.  13, 1805 


W. 
W. 


!  Sept   1, 1804  : 


-do. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
I. 


.Sept  1,1804 

L..:.do 


do 

do 

Oct  15, 1804 
May  21, 1895 

Sept   1.1894 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Apr.    1.1805 
Sept   1,1894 

.....do 

do 


900  I  M.      W.   I  Sept  18, 1894 


000  ,  M. 

600  '  F. 

500  i  F. 

180  '  F.   I 

720  i  M.  , 

400  F.   I 

180  I  F.  ; 

500  -  F.   I 

400  '  F. 

180  F.   I     I. 

300  I  F.        I. 

300  M.       I. 


1,200 
600 
660 
600 

720  ' 

400  I 

360  ' 

660 

400 

500 

360 

420 

860 

150 

150 


M. 

F. 
F. 


W. 
W: 
W. 


Nov.  5,1894 
Feb.  21, 1895 
Dec.  24, 1894 
Sept  1,1894 

...T.do 

do 

Apr.  16. 1895 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

Nov.    6.1894 

.....do 

Apr.  16, 1896 


F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

I. 

M. 

I. 

F. 

w. 

F.  I  W. 
F.  I. 
M.  I  I. 
F.  1     I. 


Apr.  8,1895 
Sept  1.1894 
Sept  19. 1894 
Apr.    8.1895 

Sept  1.1694 

do 

do 

Mar.  22, 1896 
Nov.  ao.  1894 
Sept   1,1894 

do 

May  26, 1895 
Sept  1.1894 

do 

Jan.     1,1805 


Itemof  ftppro- 
priotfon. 


ActAag.l5,U»4 
(28SUt,306). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1804 

(28SUt,303). 


Act  Ang.  15, 1894 
(28SUt..3]l). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  308). 


Act.  Mar.  3,1803 
(26  Stat.,  1039). 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30,  1895— Continued. 


Kune. 


I         ,  I      Date  of 

Position.  'Salary.  Sex. ! Race,   present  ap- 

pointment. 


Sttmding  Soek,  X.  Dak.  \ 

AOSICULTT7BAL  BOAKD*  ' 
DfO  SCHOOL.  i 


000     M. 
720  ;  F. 

000    p. 

600  I  M. 


Martin  Kenel , 

Rbabana  Stoap 

Bridget  McCoUigan 

Felix  Hoheisel ' 

Adela  Eogster ! 

Edward  C.  Meagher 

Cecilia  CamenzTnd i 

Theresa  Morkle 

Cresentia  Ironcedar 

Giles  Tapetala 

Mar>*  H.  Holenstein 

Agnes  Chargingeagle . . 

Bernard  Crowghost 

Irena  Blackligntning . .  | 

CANNON    BALL    DAT 

SCHOOL.  I  i  . 

E.C.Wit2leben j  Teacher p.m. 60  |  M. 

Agnes  V.  Wit  Ziehen...  I  Geueral  housekeeper ...  p.m. 30  ,   F. 
Louis  Hat i  Janitor jp.m.lS  ,  M. 

GRAXD    BIVER    BOARE>-  ' 1 

INO  SCHOOL. 


Superintendent $1, 

Principal  teacher ' 

Assistant  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Carpenter 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress  . 

Night  watchman 

Cook 

Assistant 

do 

do 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


W. 
H. 
I. 


Sept  1,18M 

...T.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Oct.  1, 1894 
Sept  12, 18M 
Oct     1, 1894 

do 

Oct  24,1894 
Apr.    1,1895 


Agnes  6.  Fredette. 

Rosa  Dean 

Mary  Y.Rodger... 

Joseph  J.  Huse 

Elizabeth  F.  Pease. 
Edith  W.Collins... 
PanUne  Roessler — 

Isidore  Waiera 

NeUioGalvin 

Mary  King 

Clinton  Highhorse. 


BIXLHBAD  DAT  SCHOOL. 


Antoine  de  Rockbrain . 
James  Pheasant 


Superintendent. . . . 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher. . 
Industrial  teacher . 

Matron 

Assistant  matron. . 

Seamstress 

Night  watchman . . . 

Laundress 

Indian  assistant. . . 
.....do 


840 
720 
600 
600 
600 
480 
480 
300 
480 
240 
240 


DAT  SCHOOLS. 
No.l: 

Marie  L.  Van  Solen . 

Thomas  Ashley 

Ko.2: 

J.  L.  Hazard 

Henry  Kaddy 


Teacher 

Janitor 


INDUSTRIAL    BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

B*>atrice  B    Sondereg- 

ger 
Elizabeth  G.  Schoule  . . 

SerapbineE  Ecker 

Bemardine  Walter ... 

Joseph  Helmig 

William  Skinnei 


Placida  Schaefei . 
Thecla  Huse  — 
Rose  Murphy .... 


Teacher 

Janitor 


Teacher  . 
Janitor  . . 


p.m.60 
p.m.  18 


F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


H. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
W. 
I. 
I. 


H. 

I. 


Sept   1.1894 

do 

Jan.     1, 1895 


Sept  1,1894 
Sept  15, 1894 
Sept  1,1894 

...r.do 

Oct  6, 1894 
Sept   1,1894 

do 

do 

do 

Oct  1,1894 
Sept  1,1894 


p.m.  60      F. 
p.m.  18     M. 

p.m.60  ;  M. 
p.m.  18  '  M. 


Superintendent . 


Victoria  Mulligan 

PetroniUalThfig 

Wfllburga  Huse 

Boniface  Smith 

Oscar  J.  D.  Hodgkias. 
Benedicta  Ramsey. . . 

Katie  Mens , 

Igidora  Little 


Principal  teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

I ndn Atrial  teacher 

Asslrttant  industrial 
teacher. 

Matron 

Hospital  nurse 

Assistant  hospital 
nurse. 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Hospital  cook 

Laundress 

N  ight  watchman 

Indian  assistant 

do 

.....do 


H. 
I. 


W. 
I. 


Sept   1,1894 
do 


1.000 

720 
600 
600 
600 
300 

480  I 
300 
240  I 

480 
480 
360 
480 
300 
240 
240 
240 


F. 
F. 
F. 
M.      W. 


W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 


Oct     1, 1894 
Sept   1,1894 


.do. 
.do. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  Stat,  299). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28SUt.299).  • 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28SUt,299). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
I      (28  Stat,  299). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  Stat,  299). 


J  Act  Aug.  15.1894 
(28  Stat, 299). 


Sept   1,1894  1 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Apr.    1.1895 


F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


W. 
W. 
H. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
H. 


F.  I  H 
F.  1  H. 
F.   I    I. 


Sept   1,1894 

...do 

Oct     8. 1894 

Sept   1,1894 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Oct     1.1894 
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Kame. 


Position. 


Standing  Roek,    N.    . 
i)al;.— Continaed.      | 


Salary.  Sex. 


POROUPIKB  DAT  SCHOOL.  j 

Imelda McLaughlin  .. .    Te&cher |p.iii.|6o|  F. 

Bede  Bringwater !  Janitor ip.m.18     M. 

I  I  ' 

FIELD  8EBVICB ' 


Lacy  B.  Arnold Female    indnstrial  I 

I      teacher. 
M.L.  McLaughlin I do ' 

Tomah  traininfj  school,  ' ' 

Toinah,  WU. 


600  I  F. 
000  I  F. 


S.C.  Sanborn 

May  D. Church... 

Sue  O.  Smith 

Orville  J.Greene  . 

Mary  E.  Hoye 

Patrick  McEvoy . . 

Geo.  E.  Homer 

Frank  H. Pond  ... 
Jensie  E.  Emery .. 
Sadie  M.  J  ohnson . 

Annie  Folson 

Scott  Mobey 

Julia  A.  Barnett. . 


Tongue  Uiverday  tehool, 
Mont. 


Anna  Gardner 

Baohel  M.  Goodale. 


Uintah  and   Ouray 
Ageney,  Utah. 

OCRAT    BOABDmO 
SCHOOL. 

Charles  A.  Walker  . . . 


RnthEdelan.... 
Albert  Rube... 
Charles  Travis . 


Alice  M.  Anthony. 

SallieDnvaU 

Katie  Connor 

Kate  Cullen 


UINTAH    BOABDINO 
SCHOOL. 


Superintendent 

Teacher , 

do 

do 

Matron 

Farmer 

Cari>enter 

Engineer 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Watchman 

A  8  s  i  s  t  a  n  t  seamstress 
and  nurse. 


Teacher  . 
Cook  .... 


p.m.00  ,    F. 
p.  m.  30      F. 


Superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal teacher. 

Teacher 

Indnstrial  teacher 

Assistant  indnstrial 
teacher. 

Matro  n 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 


I.  S.  Binford Superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal teacher. 

Allie  B.  Busby Teacher 

Llbbie  C.  Stanley do 


B.  R.  Shimp. Indnstrial  teacher 

Louise  H.  Pilcher Matron 

Lillian  Malahy Seamstress 

M.  Delia  England Cook 

Olive  M.  Wayman Laundress 


Ukiah,  CaL 

Martha  B.  Glacier 

Umatilla  boarding 
school^  UmatUla,  Oreg. 


Mollis  V.Gaither... 
Elsie  CoiBn  Bushee . 
Clara  C.Mc  Adam... 
Jacob  F.  Clemmer  . . 
Lissie  C.  Morris  . . . . 

Alice  CharUin 

BllaBrisgs 

Louisa  Bennett 


Teacher  . 


Superintendent. . . . 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher . 
Assistant  matron.. 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress 


1,500  I  M. 

660  ;  F. 

6U0  I  F. 

540  M. 

720  F. 

720  M. 

720  M. 
720 


500  , 
500 
500 
240 
480  I 


840  M. 

720  F. 

720  M. 

360  M. 

720  F. 

500  F. 

450  F. 

500  F. 


Race. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


May    1,1896 
do 


1  of  appro- 


W.   j  Apr.    1, 18»5 
H. 


.do. 


W. 

W.  ! 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 


w. 


I 


Sept  1,1804 

do 

do 

Oct.     8,1894 
Sept.  1,1894 

...:.do 

Apr.  11, 1895 
Sept  1,1894 

...  .do 

do 

do 

Oct     1, 1894 
Feb.  26, 1896 


vW. 

W. 


W. 
W. 
I. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Sept   1,1894 
do 


Sept  1,1894 

Sept  23. 1894 
Sept  1.1894 
May    1,1896 

Oct  27,1894 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 


840     M. 


720      F. 
F. 


720 
720 
500 
500 
450 


p.m.60 


1,000 

F. 

660 

F. 

600 

F. 

600 

M. 

600 

F. 

400 

F. 

400 

P. 

400  I   F. 


W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


W. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 


Sept  1,1894 


do 

May  1,1896 

Sept  1,1894 

Dec  1,1894 

Sept  1,1894 

Oct  1, 1894 

Sept  1.1894 


Oct     1,1894 


Sept  1,1894 

do 

Oct  1, 1894 
Nov.  1,1804 
Sept  1,1894 

do  . 

do 

Dec    1.1894 

lyiLi^cu  by' 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(S  SUt.  SiS). 


AotAac.15.18N 
(28  Stat.  299). 


AetAnK.15.18M 
(28  Stat,  311). 


AetAiig.15,1894 
(28  Stat,  908). 


Act  June  15, 1880 
(21  Stat..  20i): 
Aag.l5.1894(28 
Stat.,  308). 


Act  AuK.  1ft,  1894 
(38  Stat.,  sot). 


ActAQg.16,1894 
(28  Stat,  306). 


Aet  Aaic.5,  1892 
(22  Stat,  »6). 
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Name. 


Position. 


Vpp0r  Lak9  day  9ehool^ 
Cai. 


SarmhlCCole 

Worm  Spring*  Agency, 
Oreg. 

BOaULBBO  BOABDINO 
SCHOOL. 

W.J.Carter 


Kate  Lister... 
Hngen  Eautz. 


Teacher  . 


MarTF.Wilaon... 

Katie  Heisler 

HattieMorinn 

Mmggie  Tavlor — 

Fannie  Hall 

Charlea  Van  Pelt . 

WABM    SPRIKOa     1 
SCHOOL. 


Superintendent  and  prin 

cipal  teacher. 

Teacher  

Industrial  teacher  and 

gardener. 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Lanndrees 

Indian  assistant 

do 


Salary. 


pjn.|60 


I 


Paul  Bannock Laborer 


Wettern  Shotkone 
boarding  school^  We$t- 
em  Shoihone  Agency, 
Sev, 

W,  Vincent  Graves. . . . 


liary  L.  Bower 

Wm.R.  Bower 

Lid«W.Qaimby.. 
Jennie  M.  Boldan. 

CarrieCady 

Ada  D.  Graves — 
O.M.Lamon 


WJUU  Earth  Agency, 
Minn, 

LMMCH  LUU  BOARDINO 
SCHOOL. 

Elranth  H.  Cressman . . . 


Emily  EPeake 

ChlooE.  Mitchell 

Stella  Cress 

Ellen  Branchaod 

Mary  Taylor 

William  Brancbaud . . . . 

OULL      LAKE      MISSION 
SCHOOL. 

Honor  M.  Denley 


TWnr     LAKBS     HISSION 
SCHOOL. 


Henry  W.  Warren 

PDTB  PODIT    BOABDINO 
SCHOOL. 

John  A.  Oakland 


MinniePhillins 

Etta  Knickerbocker  . . . 

ZeniaTibbetts 

Lizzie  Francis 

Charlotte  Davis 

Mary  Lambert 

Isaac  Lambert 

Jack  Big  Star 


Saperinteudent  and  prin- 
cipal teacher. 

Teacher  

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress 

Carpenter 


900 

000 

720 

000 
480 
480 
400 
120 
120 


240  ; 


Sex.  Race. 


F.  ,  W. 


F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


600 
600 
540 
400 
480 
400 
450 


Superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal teacher. 

Assistant  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress 

Janitor 


Cook. 


p.m.; 


Assistant  teacher  . 


Superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal teacher. 


BSD     LAKB    BOABDIXG  I 
SCHOOL.  I 

S.  O.  Hnghes i 


May  C.  English. 
Emma  C.  Morrison . 


Teacher. . 

Matron 

Assistant  matron . 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Janitor 

....do 


Elizabeth  Graves.. 
Madeline  Jordan. 
KateJourdan — 
Patsy  Needham. . 


S  nperintendenl  and  prln 
dnal  teacher. 

Assistant  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Janitor 


000 
600 
480 
360 
800 
300 


840 

600 
600 
120 
360 
480 
360 
300 
300 


840 

540 
360 
200 
240 
240 
300 


M. 


W. 

W. 
I. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. ' 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Oct     1. 1804 


Feb.  14,1895 

Sept.  1.1804 
Mar.  18, 1805 

Jan.  5, 1805 
Sept.  1.1804 

do 

Feb.  1,1805 
Nov.  1,1894 
Apr.    1,1805 


Mar.  II,  1805 , 


W.     Sept.  1,1804 


W. 

W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 


i  Sept.  16, 1804 
Sept.  1,1804 
Oct.  25,1804 
Sept.  1,1804 
Oct.  25,1894 
Sept.   1,1894 

I  Jan.    1,1805 


W.     Sept  5,1804 


I. 
W. 
TV. 
W. 
I. 
I. 


Sept  1,1894 
I  Oct  15. 1894 
Sept  1.1894 
Dec.  21, 1804 
Sept.  1, 1804 
, do 


W.  '  Dec.  17, 1804 
Jan.  1,1805 
Jan.  21,1805 


W. 

W. 
W. 
I. 
W. 
I. 
I. 
W. 
I. 


W. 

L 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
W. 


Sept   1,1804 

do 

Sept  15, 1894 
Sept   1,1804 

do 

do 

Dec.    1, 1804 
Sept    1,1804 


June  20, 1805 

Sept  1,1894 
Apr.  29, 1805 
Sept  1,1804 

do 

Apr.  1,1805 
May  20, 1806 


Act  Aug.  15, 1804 
(28  Stat.,  808). 


ActAug.15,1804 
(28  Stat,  808). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1804 
(28  Stat,  308). 


ActAug.15,1804 
(28  Stat,  808). 


Act  Mar.  3, 1803 
(27  Stat,  632). 


Act  Mar.  3,  1803 
(27SUt,632). 


Act  Mar.  8, 1803 
(27  Stat,  632). 


Act  Mar.  3, 1803 
(27  Stat,  682). 


Act  Mar.  3,  1803 
(27  SUt,  632). 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30,  1805-CoDtlnoed. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary.  I  Sex. 


WhiU  Earth  Agency, 
Jfwin.~Coiitiiiaed. 

WHTTB    KARTH   BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL. 

Nellie  E.  Grantham. . . . 

Mary  Jackson 

Veronica  HolUdsy 

Martha  R.  Tyudall 

Carrie  Bout  well 

J.  B.  LoQKon 


Sarah  J.  Little 

Mary  Donnell 

Ella  E.  Branchaud 

Theodore  Branchand . . 

WILD  RICE  RIVER  BOARD- 
WO  SCHOOL. 


Viola  Cook 

Carrie  A.  Walker.. 
Annie  B.  Sokalaki . 

Flora  Ray 

J  alia  Chaudonnelt. 

JnliaOunager 

().  Chaudonnett 

Annie  Beaulieu 


TeAoher 

do 

do 

Matron 

Assintant  matron 

Carpenter    and    Indus- 
tnal  teacher. 

Seamstress 

Lanndress 

Cook 

Janitor 


1660 
600 
540 
480 
300 


840     M. 

480  F. 

300  I  F. 

800  '  F. 

300  I  M. 


Takima  hoarding  tehool, 
Yakima  Agency, 
Wath. 


J.  W.  Clendenning . . 

J.O.Holt 

H.J.Kllffour 

LitaS.  Whitaker... 

Annie  S.  Hayes 

Florence  I.  Kilgonr  . 

Carrie  A.  Staten 

May  Wikle  Adams  . 

SueWilgns 

Alice  Callin 

Kmroa  Thomas 

Minnie  Charley 

Nora  Watters 

Eddie  Dick 

Willie  Colwash 

Saronel  Enyart 

Jessie  Spencer 

JeAsie  Meaoharo 

Thomas  Benson 


Yankton  boarding 
school,  Yankton 
Agency,  8.  Dak, 


E.D.Wood 

M.E.Wood 

S.Rneeland 

D.I).  Mc  Arthur. 


R.  A.  Vo^ 
C.  W< 


:^.: 


M.  Eddy 

M.Cloud 

Mary  F.  Palmer. 

A.KVoy 

A.Barber 

J.  Thomas 

B.Glass 

8.  Ray 

J.  Jaundnm 

L.  Stinger 

L.  Craay  Eyes... 
A.  Standing 


Superintendent . . . 

Teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron. 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Janitor 

Cook 


840 
600 
600 

lao 

480 
360 
300 


Superintendent 

Teacher  

Industrial  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

SeamstrfHS 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . . 

Apprentice 

do 

-...do 

.-..do 

.-..do 

....do 


Superintendent 

Teacher , 

...do 

....do 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  industrial 
teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron , 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Assistantcook 

Laundress 

Indian  assistant 

....do 

Night  watchman 

Indian  assistant 

....do 

....do 


1.000 


720 
600 


540  I  F. 
720  '  F. 
500  I  F. 
500  I  F. 
360  F. 
600  F. 
120  I  F. 
400  i  F. 
120  I  F. 

60  '  M. 

60  I  M. 

60  I  M. 

60   M. 

60   M. 

60   M. 


1,000 
720 
000 
660 
720 
200 

600 
400 


480  F. 

480  F. 

240  ,  P. 

480  F. 

120  F. 

120  F. 

200  ,  M. 

120  I  F. 

120  ,  F. 

120  1  F. 


Race. 


W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

W. 
I. 
W. 
H. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
I. 
W. 
W. 
I. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
H. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 

W. 
I. 
W. 

w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Sept  1,18»4 

...r.do 

Sept.  22, 1804 
Sept   1.1894 

do 

do 


do 

do 

Nov.    1,18»4 
do 


Sept  1,1894 

do 

Oct  1.1894 
Nov.  1.1894 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 

Apr.   1,1896 


Sept  1.1894 

do 

do 

Dec.  1,1894 
Dec.  4,1894 
Sept  1.1894 
Nov.  20. 1884 
Sept  1,1894 
Apr.  15. 1895 
Sept  1,1894 
Oct  15,1894 
Apr.  1,1886 
Nov.    1,1894 

do 

Oct  15.1894 
Oct  20,1894 
Oct  25,1894 
Nov.  15, 1894 
do 


Sept  1,1894 

...r.do 

Sept  25, 1894 
Apr.  6.1896 
Sept  1,1894 
do 


do 

Apr.  8,1895 
May  11, 1895 
Sept  1,1894 

...  .do 

do 

do 

Feb.  16, 1895 
Apr.  13, 1895 
May  4.1895 
Apr.  16, 1896 
Apr.  21, 1806 


Item  of  appio- 
priatioD. 


Act  Mar.  1.  latt 
(27  Stat,  632). 


Act  Mar.  3.  1808 
(27  Stat.  612). 


ActAiig.l5.  1004 
(28  SUt,  306). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1804 
(28  Stat,  200J 
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EMPLOTED  IN  THE   FIELD,  JTJNK   30,  1895,   UNDER  ACT  OF  AUGUST    15,   18M,   AND 

OTHER  LAWS  NOTED. 


Name. 


PosltiOD. 


TKBBrroRT  or 

ALASKA. 


Geonm  Kostroineti-  |  I. 

BOff. 

Edward  Arms trong-.j  I. 

Rudolph  Walton '  L 

Augnstas  Bean I. 

JameeJaoksoD I. 

SagtnawJake I. 

Cachucktee I  I. 

Andrew  Tlanteth I.  | 

JohnShadesty L 

GeorgeShaaks I.  i 

EentaKooae I. 

Donawalkiah 1  I. 

Don  a  Walk I  L 

IskaNahk L  I 

John  Wflllama I  I. 

WiUiani  Shoakin \  I.  , 

Simon  Keith I. 

Edward  Benson I. 

Thomas  Skooltkah ...    I. 
Thomas  Toxicana...;  I.  I 
George  Nor  Kam 1  I. 

BLACKySET  AOERCT.  | 
MONT. » 

George  Steell 'W.  I 

T.J.Hefling |w. 

George  S.  Martin 1 W. 

Irwin  B.  Peters '  W.  i 

Martin  Hawkins ,  W. 

Silas  E.  Crandall W. ; 

J.A.Clark Iw. 

RoasCartee I  W.i 

James  B.  Noble ,  W. 

Charles  Anbrey 

E.H.  Parsons 

Simon  Charles 

Joseph  Trombley. . . 

FnmkVieUe 

David  Little  Dog. . . 
Stephens  Bnllsboe. . 
Robert  Whltegrass. 

John  Vielle I. 

Chas.Rose I. 

Black  Sarcee [  I. 

Clears  Up I. 

Tom  Little  Bear I. 

Joe  Spanish I. 

Stephen  Henanlt I. 

JohnCroff I. 

Peter  Champine I. 

John  Middlecalf I. 

Miles  Fonrhorns 

Joseph  Bearspaw — 

Samuel  Bigspring 

Louis  Champine 

Daniel  Dnckhead.... 
James    Longtime 

slbeping. 
John  Medicineowl . . . 

James  Nightgnn 

Simon  Scabbyrobe  . . . 
Henry  Hearyrunner.,  I. 

Jim  ^o  Chief I. 

Round  Man '  I. 


Captain  of 

police. 
Lieutenant . 
Private.. 

do 

do ' 

do 

do , 

do 

do ' 

do I 

do I 

do 

do 


Name. 


Position. 


Agent $1, 


BLACKFRET    AOKIfCT, 

MONT.— continued. 

UnderBnII I  I.     Private, 

Thomas  Weasel  Head  1  I do., 

Frank  Bostwick '  I.  i do. 

Big  Wolf 1.  L...  do. 

CHKTENNE  AND  ARAP-  I 

AHO         AOENCT, 
OKLA.* 


Capt.  AlbertE  Wood- 
son. 

F.  Glasbrenner W. 

George  R.  Westfall . .  W. 

W.S.  Johnson W. 

Carroll  Briscoe W. 

Philip  W.  Putt W. 

K.  F.Smith W. 

Wm.  T.  Darlington  . .  i  W. 


Compen- 
sation. 


W.  I  Act'gagaut.  None. 


RoyHaU W. 

George  E.  Coleman  ..  W. 


RS.Druly  . 

Jesse  Hinkle 

James  H.  Hammon  . 
Eliza  Lambe 


jl  O.S.Rice. 


Laborer 

Captain  of 
I      police. 

Lieutenant. 
I  Sergeant... 

Private  .... 

do 

do  .... 

do 

1 do 


I  R.L.Ware 

Alven  Stukey  . . 

I  J.  O.  Thompson . 


240.. 
240.. 
240  . . 
240.. 
150.. 

240' . . 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 

,  William  Orvis W. 

Moses  Neal ;  W. 

Robert  Bums I  I. 

j  Dan  Tucker I. 

I  William  GoodseU.... I  I. 

!  George  Coons '  I. 

Colonel  Horn I. 

I 

JohnD.Miles |  I. 

''  Richard  Davis I  I. 


I 


Andrew  Tasso 

Stacy  Riggs 

,  Henry  D.  North 

Lewis  H.Miller 

'  JohnOtterby. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
Peter  Antoine I. 

15     Moses  Lizard 'I. 

10      PaulBovnton ,  I. 

10  Joseph  Williams....    I. 

10  i 

10  Joseph  Wawtahkaw   I. 

10 

10  Reuben  N.  Martarra  .i  I. 

Henry  S.  Bull i  I. 

10  SiroonEueuwockke  I  I. 

10      EdBeKawn I  I. 

10      Tbook  Raven \  I . 

10     Frank  W.  Wolf I. 

10  I   Jimmy  Euene  haw  ne    I. 
10     Moore  Vanhom I  I. 


Clerk $1, 

Physician..    1, 

....do 

Issue  clerk. I 
Carpenter  - . 
BUcksmith 
Miller  and  i 
engineer.  , 
Additional 

farmer. 

-...do i 

do 

.....do 

do 

Field  ma-  i.. 

tron. 
Property  I 

clerk. 
AssL  clerk 
Teamster 
and  laborer. 
Additional 

farmer. 

Butcher 

Leasine  agt. 
Issue  clerk. 
Asst.  black- 
smith. 
Teamster 
and  laborer. 

do 

Assistant 
carpenter. 
Teamster 
and  laborer. 
AddiUonal 

farmer. 
Asst.  farmer 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Asst.  black* 
smith. 

do 

Laborer 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 
Captain  of 

police. 
Lieutenant. 
Sergeant . 

do 

do 

Private 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


$10 
10 
10 
10 


200 
200 
900, 
800 
900 
900 
900. 
I 
900. 

720. 
720. 
720,. 
720. 


900 

720 
3flO.. 

720.. 

860.. 
000.. 
600  .. 
300^.. 

180.. 

180.. 
300.. 

18oj.. 

660.. 


360. 
360. 


800  ... 

300... 
300  ... 
300... 


15 


15 
10 
10 
...  10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


'Also  agreement  of  May  1, 1888. 


s  Also  treaty  of  October  28, 1867. 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FIELD,  JUNE  30,  1805,  UNDER  ACT  OF  AUGDST  15,  ia»4,   AND 
OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Contiiiiied. 


Name. 


CHBTKNMB  AND  ABAP- 
AHO  AOBNGT,   I 

OKLA.— continued.  I 


John  Stanton 

T.R.Bird 

Hudson  Hawkins. . . . 

Standing  Bird 

Joi  Hamilton 

Henry  Roman  Nose.. 

Clarence  Watson .... 

HowlingWater 

James  Ho  ne  wock 

kost 

Denis  Oehnen 

Bobtail  ^oif*No.*3! 

Benj.  Oto  no  no  ne . . . 

Creeping  Bear 

Standing  in  Water. . . 
Yellow  Shirt 

I. 

CbasDeBral 

1. 

Chas.  Campbell 

L 

James  Monroe 

Ton  V  Pedro 

CHEYINHI   RIVER 

AaBNOT,  8.  DAK.  > 

Peter  Oonobman 

W. 

Chas.  E.  McChesney . 

W. 

Lawrence  F.  Michael 

W. 

Fred.  Winterbottom  . 

W. 

J.E.Sechler 

W 

JohnP.Brebl 

W. 

David  H.Ogden 

w. 

Martin  Smonse 

w. 

Charles  M.  Ziebach.. 

w. 

AllieM. Robinson  ... 

w. 

Position. 


Private  . 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
...do... 
....do... 

....do 

....do 

....do... 


Compen- 
sation. 


....do... 

Sergeant...! 

Private..-.! 

....do , 

....do 

....do 

....do t 

do I 

....do 

....do ' 

....do i 


MaryH.Wbelan. 
F.J.Boehme 


R.G.  Morton. 
C.  L.  Lexau . . 


William  Larrabee . 


Joseph  Yardley I. 

Henry  Le  Bean I. 

Wounds  the  Enemy  .  I. 

Peter  Le  Beau |  L 


Oscor  Hawk 

Vetal  Le  Compte . 


Swan 

Alexander  Swift 
Bird. 


Joseph  Black  Spot- 
tedr 


.  f  Horse. 
Dennis  Buck 


Thomas  White  Horse 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician . 

Issue  clerk 
and  store* 
keeper. 

Head  farmer' 

Blacksmith 

Hospital 
steward. 

Stableman  . 

Asst.  clerk. 

Instructor 
in  domes- 
tic econ- 
omy. 

Hospital 
nurse. 

Additional 
farmer. 

Asst.fflrmer 

Master  me- 
chanic. 

Snpt  work, 
acting  in- 
terpreter. 

Butcher 

Blacksmith 

Wh'lwrlght 

Assistant 
carpenter. 

Laborer 

Physician's 
assistant. 

Judee 

.....do 

Dist  black- 
smith. 
Stableman  . 


700 
200 
200 
900 


800 
800 
600 

iOO 
600 
600 


600 
840 


800 
800 


540 


540 
4801 
480i 
300j 

240 
180: 


I 


300 
240 


10 


Name. 


CHETKNNE   RIVER 
AOENCT,  8.  DAK.— 

continued. 
Harry  Woodface 


Felix  Benoist. , 
Jessie  Buck  . . . 


Elieabeth    Burnt!  I. 

Thigh.  I 

Walter  Swift  Bird...    1. 

Louis  Rattling  Rib..'  I. 

Henr}' Charger I  I. 

James  In  the  Camp. .  I  I. 

Moses  Straight  Head    I. 


Joshua  Scares   the 
Hawk. 

James  Crane 

TheManNo.2 

Joseph  Warrior 

Thomas  Breast 

John  Makes  it  Long. 

John  Crow 

Charles  Com 

Puts  on  ilia  Shoes — 

High  Hawk 

MathewBear 

Dennis  Brings  the  ! 
^lorses.  ! 

Henry  Black  Eagle. . ' 

Joseph  High  Hawk..| 

John  Papin i 

Daniel  Black  Ante- 
lope. 

Charley   White 
Weasel. 

Henry  Grouse  Run- 


LnkeKarrinff. 


I 


Thomas  M.  Drennan . 
Hugh  £.  Kennedy 

Man  itaba 

Settu  ma 


Sam  mane  va 

Chu  vi  a  CO  mo  ho  na. 

Moses 

Charlev  Nelse 

J^onn  ClDok 

Mut  que  se  mia 

Ah  chee  villye^rhey . 

Pete  Nelse..* 

Jack  Mellon 


Position. 


Compen- 


Assiatant 
carpenter. 

DistJamier 

Hospital 
laborer. 

Laborar 

'  Additional 
I      farmer. 

Assistant 
carpenter. 
'  Laborer.... 
I  Janitor  and 
I    messenger. 
,  Captain  of  .. 
I      police.       I 
'  Lieutenant   .. 
of  police.  I 
Private ;.. 

do 

do !.. 

do 

do 

do  . 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

I do.. 


$180... 

180    .. 
240  ... 

120... 

540... 

250... 

! 
240  ... 
150... 


I do 

I do 

do 

do 

do 


John  Four  Moon 

Jacob  Eagle  Chasing. 
Peter  While  BobtRil. 
Joseph  Gray  Spotted . 

Jarfics  Brave 

Thunder  Hawk '  I, 

AsaCrow i  I 

COLORADO  RIVER 
AOENCT,  ARIZ. 


Charles  E.  Davis W. 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

...do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


-$1S 

.    IS 

.  10 

.  10 

.  10 

.  10 

.  10 

.  10 

.  10 

.  U 

.  10 

.;  10 
•!  *® 

.  10 
.    10 

.  If 

.    10 

.    10 

.    10 

.  10 
.  10 
.  10 
.    10 

.1  10 

-I   10 

10 


I 


Agent i  1.500 

Clerk l,000' 


Additional 

720 

farmer.      ' 

1 

20o'... 

Additional   < 

300... 

farmer. 
Botcher 

SJ::: 

Herder 

Teamster. . . 

60,... 

Engineer...! 

240... 

Private 

10 
10 

do 



do 

10 

do 

10 

do 1 

10 

■Also  treaty  of  April  29, 1868,  and  agreement  of  February  28, 1877. 
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EMPLOYED  IN   THE   FIELD,    JUNE  30,    1896,    UNDER  ACT  OF   AUGUST   15,   1894.  AND 
OTHER  LAWS  NOTED-Continued. 


Kame. 


OOI.YILLB  AGBNCT, 
WASH.  * 

Capt.  John  W.  Bubb 
Henry  J.  Shoenthal. 

E.H.Xatbam 

Jame«K.  Walker... 

O.K.  Smith 

P.O.Dilhird 

F.  W.  Thompson 

C.  M..  Hinman 

Lew  Wilmot 

A.L.Strahl 

George  F.  Steele 

Joseph  Peavy 

Henry  M.  Steele 

George  H.  Sheldon . . 

Wm.J.Kipp 

0.  E.  Brooks 

John  W.  Scrihner. . . 

C.B.Bnbb 

Bamev  Rickert 

Joseph  Ferguson  . . . 

Grant  On  hi 

Georae  TiUotson 

Lot  Whist  le  po  som 

Bamaby. 

Robert  Flett 

Tomeo 

Joseph  Levi 

Jim  Chel  qaen  le 

Joseph  Qui  se 

Mack  Chil  sit  sa.... 

St.  Paul 

Alex  Sin  ha  sa  look. 

Peter  Arcasa 

Paul  Clifford 

Edward  Haines 

Dennis  Peone 

Todd  Ferguson 

Charlio  Ka  a  kin. . . . 
Daniel  McClnng 

CBOW  AOBNCT,  MONT. » 

Lient.  J.  W.  Watson. 

C.  H.  Barstow 

Port  us  Baxter 

W.H.Steele 

K.  M.  Hammond 

F.  Sucher 

J.  A.Gogarty 

S-WilUams 

Harold  Brown 


Robert  L.  Reading. . . 

R.  C.Howard 

W.Y.Watson 


C.F.Brown. 


A.J.Sbob«... 
L.B.Wisner. 


Position. 


Aot'g  agent. 

Clerk 

Physician . . 

do 

do 

do 

Blacksmith 

do 

Sawyer  and 

muler. 

Farmer 

Carpenter  . . 
Blacksmith. 
Additional 

farmer. 
Sawyer  and 

miller. 
Engineer 


Compen- 
sation. 


W.I  Additional 


farmer. 
SawTorand 

mnler. 
Asst.  clerk. 

Laborer 

Blksmith's 
apprentice. 

Laborer 

....do 

Judge 

Interpreter. 

Blksmith's 

apprentice. 

Judge 

Captain  of 
police. 

Private 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

Lieutenant . 
Private 

do.. 

do 

do 

do 


Aot'gagent. 


None. ... 

$1,200... 

1, 200  . . . 

1,200... 

1,200... 

1,100... 

840... 

840... 

900... 

I 
000... 
900  ... 
840... 
900    .. 

900... 

900... 
720... 

900... 

600... 
300... 
240... 


300. 
300. 


300. 
240. 


Cler 

Physician 
Farmer... 
Carpenter . . 
.    Blacksmith.' 
W.  i  Asst.  clerk., 

W.I  Miller 

Additional 

farmer. 
IsMue  clerk. 

Herder 

Agen'y  supt 
of  irriga- 
tion. 
Additional 
i      farmer.     ^ 

W. do .1 

W do 


W.I 

W. 
W.I 

w. 


w. 


.1  15 

..  10 

10 

.    10 

.    10 

.1  10 
.1  15 
.  10 
.    10 

.;  10 

.  10 
.    10 


None 

1,200  ... 
1,200|... 

900l... 

900|... 

900!... 

720... 

600... 

720j... 

1,000... 
900... 
900... 


Name. 


720,.. 

720.. 
720|.. 


CROW  AGKNCY.MONT.— 

continued. 

J.N.Bradshaw... 

Charles  Edwards. . 
Cliester  A.  Birdshirt. 
J.  Laforge 

E.  Black  Hawk.... 

H.  Red  Shirt 

R.  Raise  Up 

Five 


Finds  the  Enemy 

A.Anderson 

C.White  Shirt.... 


T.  Laforge 

Chas.  Wilson . 
M.  Two  Belly  . 


G.HUl 

Bad  Dutchman. 
Moses 


Bear's  Claw I 


'Compen- 


Me<licine  Tail |  1. 

White  Ann I  I. 


Blanket  Bull. 

Five  Bear ., 

I  Big  Medicine 

I  OldRabbit 

Takes  a  Horse 

Round  Rock 

Sharp  Nose 

Gets  Off 

Fights  Well  Known . 

Scald  Bear 

Strikes  Himself  on 
the  Head. 

Comes  From  Above 

CROW    CHEEK    AND  I 
LOWER      BRUL6 
AOENC7,  8.  DAK.»       I 

Crow  Creek. 

Frederick  Treon . 
J.  C.  Fitapatrick. 

T.M.  Brirtges 

William  Fuller.. 
Joseph  Sutton  — 
J.F.  Giegoldt 


•I  ■ 


Emret  Sivert«en . . 

Joseph  WertK 

Andrew  Skirving. 
J.W.Jones 


>  Also  agreement  of  July  4, 1884, 

*  Also  treaties  of  Mav  7, 1868,  and 

•  «  Also  treaty  6t  April  29,  1868,  and 

5069  I  A. 35 


John  W.  Bridges W. 

Sam  Fleury I. 

SamBoy 1, 

Mark  Wells L 

Burned  Prairie 1 

John  Thrown  Away .    I. 

and  act  of  March  3,1891. 

June  12, 1880. 

agreement  of  February  28,  1877. 

Jigitized  by 


sation. 

Position. 

1^ 

2    11 

U            t4 

Pk          Pi 

Additional 

$720 

farmer. 

1 

Laborer 

480... 

do 

300... 

Bl'ksmith's 

180... 

apprentice. 

1 

Asst.  farmer 

180  .. . 

do 

180... 

do 

180,... 

Blacksmith 

180... 

and  wheel- 

wright's 

apprentice. 

1 

Asst.farmer 

180... 

Laborer 

300... 

Carpenter's 

180... 

apprentice. 
Saddler's 

1 

180... 

apprentice. 
Brksraith's 

180... 

apprentice. 

1 

Asst.  black- 

300... 

smith. 

1 

Laborer 

300... 

Asst.farmer 

180... 

Carpenter's 

1 

apprentice. 

180 

Captain   of 

$15 

police. 

Lieutenant . 

15 

Private 

10 

do 

10 

do 

10 

do 

10 

do 

10 

do 

10 

do 

10 

do 

10 

do 

10 

do 

10 

do 

10 

do 

10 

do 



10 

t^A':::::: 

1,800 

1,200 

Physician.. 

1,200... 

Carpenter.. 

840... 

Fanner 

800... 

Storekeeper 

800... 

and  over- 

seer. 

Laborer 

640... 

Miller 

600... 

Blacksmith. 

840... 

Additional 

75 

farmer. 

do 

60 

Laborer 

240 

do 

240 

Interpreter. 

240 

Judge ...... 

10 

do 

10 

Google 
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EMPLOYED  IN    THE   FIELD,  JUNE  30,   18»5,  UNDER    ACT   OF   AUGUST    15,  ISM,  AND 
OTHER  LAWS  NOTED- Continued. 


Name. 


CROW  CBEBK  AND 
LOWBB  BRUL£ 
AOBNCT,   8.   DAK.— 

continued. 
Crow  OrMl^-Cont'd. 


Dog  Back... 
Sees  Stones . 
Half  Day  ... 


Charlie  Eagle. . . . 
Louis  Fire  Tail.. 

William  Walker. 


RufusDay  .... 
Frank  Hawk . . 

Stephen  Gun  . . 

George  Banks . 


James  Black 

DaA-id  Horn 

Charles  Eagle 

Joseph  OcoDo 

Thomas  Eagle  Man . 

Two  Heart 

Louis  Male 

John  Stands  On 

Jay  Carpenter 

Joseph  Nimrod 


Lower  BruU. 


Luke  C.Hays.. 
Ambler  Caskie. 
Geo.  S.Stone... 


Thomas  J.Campbell. 

J.B.Smith 

B.O.  Dflvis 


James  Morgnn 

P.E.  Olson 

M.  Langdean 

Chas.  D^beuquetto . 

Edward  C.  Foot 

Big  Mane 

t^olomon  E.  Walking. 
Oneto  Play  With.... 

Howard  B.Elk 

Joseph  Thompson... 
Thomas  Bow. 


George  Estes 

Peter  Bear  Heart... 

George  Tompkins 

Stephen      Spotted 

Horse. 
Thomas O.  Lodge... 

George  Elk 

Samuel  White 

George  Soott 

Philip  Hawk 

Paul  Councillor , 

John  B.  Partisan 

Charles  Shooter 

Daniel  £.  Thunder. . 


Position. 


Compen- 
sation. 


Judge 

Herner 

Assistant 
carpenter. 
Wh'lwright 
Carpenter's 
apprentice. 
Asst.  black- 
smith. 

Tinner 

Brksmith's 
apprentice. 
Assistant 
carpenter. 
Captain  of 
police. 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Name. 


'  Com] 


.><Rnpeii- 

tttiOB. 


Poaitioii. 


i  1 


$400 
860.. 

I 
240.. 
180.. 

i 
24C.. 

240.. 
180 

240,.. 

I 


CROW    CBEBK     AND 
LOWEB     B  B  UL6  : 
AOBNCT,     8.    DAK.— 

'  I    continued. 

Ii  LotcrrBrutt— Cont'd. 

I  William  B.  Shield....  L 
$10     Joshua  G.  Eagle I. 

Moses  RWhistie....  L 
I  Thomas  R.Leaf !  I. 

Robert  L.  Legs L 

I 

DEVILS  LAKE  AOBNCT, 
N.  DAK.  ; 

Ralph  Hall W. 

G.L.McGregor 'W. 


I      : 

Private $10 

do 10 

do 10 

do 10 

do 10 


Charles  H.Kermott. 
A.  O.  Davis  . . . 


W. 

W. 


I 


Clerk 

Physician . . 

Storekeeper 

and  over- 


1, 200  . . . 

1,200... 

800... 

I        I 


E.  W.Brenner W. 

R.D.  Cowan W. 

William  Grant W. 

John  Stewart W. 

Charles  White I. 

Sunka  ho  waste I. 

I  Waanatan :  I. 

'  EcaniOtr^ka I. 

IMowaste I. 

I  Pet«rMcCloud I. 

Martin  J.  Rolett« I. 

Joseph  Mead '  1. 

John  Brenner 1  I. 

Wiyakamaxa I. 

lyayuhamani I. 


w. 

Carpent«r . . , 

840 

w. 

Blacksmith  > 

800 

.. 

w. 

Additional 
farmer. 



75 

w. 

Farmer 

720 

w. 

Laborer .... 

860 

Asst.  fanner 

540 

Interpreter. 

240 



240 

.-'".*'!•„::::;: 

10 
10 

Herder 1 

400 

Judge 

10 

Whlwright 

240 

Assistant 

240 

I- 

carpenter. 
Carpenter's 
apprentice.! 

180 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 

240 

... 

Blksmith's 
apprentice.] 

180 

Captain   of 
police.       1 

15 

Private....' 

10 

do 

10 

do 

10 

do 

10 

do 

10 

do 

10 

do 

10 

do 1 

10 

I. 

do 

10 

'akauhotanina I . 

Oyesna I. 

Tnnkanwayagnani  ..    I. 

Caupaksa I. 

Wasineasuwroani  —    I. 

Wakaksen I. 

HewfluiH I- 

Alexis  Montriel I. 

JohnB.Tnroott I  I. 

Francis  Montri^  — :  I. 

Louis  Gawneau |  I. 

Joseph  LafW>mbois  .. <  I. 
Matbew  Lafrorabois  • '  I. 

Eyaupaharoani I  I. 

I  John  Eyaupaha I. 

I     FLATHEAD  AGENCY,    I 
MONT.  ; 

Joseph  T.  Carter ,W. 

y.R.Ronan I  W. 

John  Dade W. 

'  J.F.O'Neil W. 

'  ! 

Archie  McLeod W. 

Joseph  Blodget W. 

,  Beiyaraln  Welsh |  W. 

I  Charles  Gardiner....  W. 
j  George  Woodcock .. .  W. 

Philip  M.b'Neil W. 

'  E.KChapman W. 


Digitized  by 


Agent 

Clerk  and 
storekeeper. 
Phvsician.. 
Additional 
farmer. 

...do 

Physician . . 

Fanner 

Teamster 
and  laborer. 
Interpreter 
Carpenter . . 
Judge 

;;!,"do. .'."!..' 
Additional 

farmer. 
Interpreter 
Blacksmith 
Additional 

farmer. 
Captain   of 

police. 
Private 

...ilo 

...do 

..do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Captain  . . . 
Private  ... 

...do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

....do..... 


$1,300. 
1,000. 


75 
75, 


400. 
50O. 
COu. 

240 
360. 


240 
240. 


10 
10 
10 


M 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Affcnt 

Clerk t 

Physicim . . 
Saw  ver  and 

miller.  j 
Carpenter . .  i 

Farmer 

Asst.  miller 

Farmer 

Sawyer  and 

miller.  , 
Engineer. . . 
Carpenter 

and  gen'l 

mech'nic.  ] 

Google 


1,500. 

1.200. 

1,900. 

900. 

720. 
720. 
000. 
720. 
1,000. 

000. 

i.ooa. 
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EICPLOTBD   IN    THE    FIELD,  JUNE   30,  18»6,  UNDER   ACT   OF    AUGUST    15,  1894,  AND 
OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Contlnnod. 


Name. 


PLATHKAD     AOBKCY, 

MOirr.— oontinoed . 


AlexHfttte 

Michael  KevaiA 

ParteeKikishee.... 

Eneas  Oastoo 

Antoine  Moine 

Au^at  Celo 

Pierre  Catallayenh . 


Compen- 
sation. 


Position. 


1  5 


PanlKakishee L 

Deaf  Louie '  I. 

Peleas  Chmnwbeck . .  *  I. 

Baptiste  Matte I. 

Oliver  Gebeau I. 

Nichola  Epenila !  I. 

Antoine  Lacoorse  . . . |  I. 

PhelixBamaby I. 

Joseph  Chesthorowe.    I. 

.Isaac  Konpiea '  I. 

Henry  Matte I. 

Paschal  Taimien  ... .    I. 
i 

FOBT      BELKNAP ' 
AGBMCT,  MONT.* 

Mid.  Jos.  M.  Kelley  . .  |  W. 

L.  D.Sharp W. 

John  V.  Carroll W. 

Wto.  H.  Gran^r '  W. 

Wm.  J.  Allen W. 

John  T.Bell W. 

William  McConnell. . |  W. 

Hiram  Day '  W. 

Wm.  P.  Bradley W. 

R.  A.  Bennett W. 

A.W.Mahon |w. 

Belknap F. Fisher...    I. 

Hailstone I. 

Philip  Shade I. 

Raymond  Feather ...    I. 

Hany  Coos '  I. 

Joseph  Kes  Peroe |  I. 

Thunder  Pipe I. 

Arthur  Chester '  I, 


Blacksmith 
Interpreter. 
Judse , 

do I 

Captain  of 
police. 

Private 

...do j 

do 

do I 

do y 

do I 

do 

.....do 

do ; 

do 

do 

do I 


$720... 
240... 
$10 
10 
10 
10 
15 


Act'gagent.  None.,. 
Clerk 1.200. 


Chas.  Sabastian. 
Chas.  Wetan.... 
Frank  Wheeler. 

GeorsreBent 

Charles  Perry  . . 

GonoHiffh 

PeterSmlth 

Jerry  R.  Fisher. 


Otter  Robe 

WeUn 

Lame  Chicken 

No  Bear 

Skunk 

Lizard 

The  Bull 

Shaking  Bird  

Tall  Youth 

Robert  Took  Shirt... 

Horse  Boy 

Three  White  Cows . . 

"Wm.H.  Berry 

Horseback 

Bear  Shirt 

First  Raised 

Spirit  Boy 


Physician 

Engineer...] 

Head  farmer 

Asst.  farmer 

do 

Blacksmith  I 

Carpenter . . 

Iaruo  clerk . 

Civil  eugi- 
I      neer.  j 

Teamster  ..; 

Herder I 

i  Laborer j 

do , 

I do ' 

! do i 

do 

I  Apprentice 

> do I 

1 do 1 

....do I 

Interpreter 

Butcher 

Herder 

Laborer 

Captain  of 
police. 

Lieutenant. 

Sergeant . . . 

...  do 

Private  .... 

....do 

....do 

do 

-...do 

...do.- 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...  do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 


oool. 

600  . 
800'. 
720. 
720. 
720. 
720  . 
720. 
2,500. 

480. 

360. 

240. 

240. 

240. 

240. 

240'. 

120' 

120. 

120. 

120|. 

2401. 

7201. 

380. 

240 


..I, 


Name. 


rOBT    BBBTHOLD 
I       AOBNCT,  If.  DAK.*      i 

'  I 

I  Capt.Wm.H.Chipp..,  W. 

I  K.G.Mattoon |W. 

I  Joseph  U.  i>Hnney W. 

I  LouisSehie W. 

C.  E.  Farrell W. 


F.E.Toble W. 

,  H.  McLauglilin W. 

James  Ballantyne W. 

,  Otto  G.  Van  Senden.  W. 
ThomasW.Flannery.  W. 
Peter  Sherwood i  I. 

I  StephenBedell |  I. 

Byron  Wilde I. 

I  Thoroiis  Enemy I. 


Position. 


Compen. 
sation. 


lit 

(2  1^; 


Aet*g agent.  None. . . . 
Clerk '$1,200'... 


WilliamDeane I. 

Sitting  Bear |  I. 

Good  Hear ;  I. 

BlackEagle i  I. 

William  Conklin i  L 

Frank  Packineau ....    I. 

Edward  G.  Bird I  L 

RabbitHead I. 


Frank  Tail 

Youne  Wolf 

Foolish  Woman 

Four  Rinss 

Henry  Bad  Gun 

FUit  Bear 

John  Butcher 

Little  Soldier 

Bull's  Eyea 

Joseph  ward 

Black  Crow 

Samuel  Newman . . . 


rOBT  HALL  AOBNCT, 
IDAHO.* 

Thomas  B.  Toter 

Ravenel  Macbeth... 
Howard  L.  Dimible. 
L.C.Main 


Jas.  H.  Cameron . 

T.M.Norris 

P.  J.  Johnson 


W.  H.  Reeder . 


Henry  W.Evans.. 
Jas.  H.  Brown  — 

Joe  Wheeler 

Billy  George 

JnkeMeeks 

Raphael  Lavatta  . 

BenWillelt 

Fred  Tatj*up 

Hubert  Tetoby... 

Edward  Lavatta.. 
Lee  Powell 


Physician.. 

f  1,  £WJ 

1,200 

Head  farmer 

900 

Carpenter, 

840 

sawyer. 

and  miller. 

Asst  farmer 

840 

Engineer 
and  laborer 

780 

Harness- 

780 

maker 

Ass't  clerk. 

900 

... 

Blacksmith. 

780 

Carpenter's 

240 

apprentice. 
Brksmith's 

240 

apprentice. 

do 

240 

Harness 

240 

maker's 

apprentice 
Laborer 

240 

Judflre 

$10 
10 

So 



do 

10 

Interpreter. 

240 

Asst  farmer 

540 

do 

300 

Captain  of 

15 

police. 

Private 

10 

do 

10 

do 

10 

do 

10 

do 

10 

do 

10 

do 

10 

do 

10 

do 

10 

do 



10 

do 

10 

do 

10 

Agent 

1,500 

Clerk 

1,000 

l^hysician . . 

1,200 

Additional 

800 

farmer. 

do 

800 

... 

Farmer 

800 

Blacksmith 

800 

... 

and  miller. 

Carpen  t  e  r 
and  wheel- 
wright. 

Farmer 

Issue  clerk. 

Judffe 

y/.'.do'.y.v.'. 

Interpreter. 

Herder 

Laborer 

Bl'kBmith's 
apprentice. 

Farmer 

Butcher.... 


800. 
480. 


240'. 
600 
IHO. 
300. 

800. 
3001. 


10 
10 
10 


>  Also  agreement  of  May  1 ,  1888.                          '  Also  agreement  ratified  March  3,  189a. 
*  Also  treaty  of  July  3,  IMS.  r^ ,T 

.,y,u...byCjOOgle 
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NMne. 


Position. 


Compen- 
sation. 


Name. 


Poaitkni. 


jompen- 
•atMm. 


'5 


I 


FOBT  HALL  AOENCT, 

IDAHO— continued. 


Charley  Lldell 

William  House  (Wil- 
liam Honor). 
EdmoPocatello. 
Charley  Mink... 
Saw  Wahuna. .. 

JackMosho 

Wawh  Pocatello. 
Coffee  Grounds. 
Rufus  Timoke.. 

Box  Sumner 

Jack  Hurley.... 
Chwrley  Pieoka. 

Frank  Grant 

Albert  CalifomU 
Fred  Lavose. . . . 
Buflalo  West... 


FOUT  MOJAVB  SCHOOL, 
ARIZ. 


S.  A.  Pleasants  . 
r.S.Calfee 


FORT  PECK   AGBNCY, 
MONT.» 


Cant.     Henry 
Sprole. 

F.  A.  Hunter 

J.L.Atkinson.. 

J.  K.  Chase 

C.  B.  Lohmiller  . 

W.H.Babcock.. 


W. 


C.M.Bartlett.... 

W.S.  Patch 

Henry  Weidman. 
J.  P.  Larson 


Geo.  Hovermill . 
Wm.Sibbitts... 

John  Koon 

Chas.  Mclntyre. 

John  Boyd 


Emma  J.  Boyd. 


R.  J.  Maurer 

Nicholas  Alvares .... 
Frank  llodntone... 
Jas. Melbourne  ... 


Clouded  Heart. 
Henry  Sires.... 


Black  Dog 

John  Lonedof; ..... 

Crazy  Ball 

Fast  Bear 

Philip  Alvares.... 

Dan  Martin 

Rush  After  Crow. 
Spotted  Bull  No.  2. 
Blaci 


(lack  Duck. 


$180 


Laborer  — 

Captain  of 

police. 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Additional 
farmer. 

Fieldma- 
tron. 


AcVghgtfat.  None. 


FOBT  PECK    AGKNCT, 

MONT. — continued.- 
Thondering  Hawk. . . 


Black  Fox 

Yellow  Horse 

I  Finds  the  Bear.... 

I  Fast 

]  YonngMan 

I  Long  Hair 

I  Lone  Soldier 

Little  Bull 

I  Standing  Elk 

I  BearEairle 

'  Pretty  Bear 

!  Gives  Blanket.... 


720. 


Clerk 

Physician.. 

Farmer 

I  Commis- 
I     sary  clerk. 

Sawyer  and 
I      engineer. 

I  Carpenter.. 
I  Blacksmith 
I  Blacksmith 
I     and  wheel- 
'     Wright. 
Chiefherder 
Stableman  . 
But«her. . . , 
Civil  engi- 
neer. 
Hospital 

nurse. 
Asst.  hospi- 
tal nurse. 

Farmer 

Asst.  farmer 
Storekeeper 
Carpenter's 
apprentice. 
Waterman . 
Blksmith's 
apprentice. 

do 

Asst.  fanner 

do 

do 

Interpreter. 

do 

Judge 

!!!!.'do."!I!." 


60 


1,200'... 
1,200,... 

900l. .. 

800... 


720 

900 
720 
720 
720 


600 

480 

600 

2,000 


800.. 
400'  . 
880L. 
240.. 

180|.. 

J.. 

120.. 
180.. 
180.. 
180.. 
240'.. 
240.. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 

Jo9.Hoplcins I  I. 


GRAXDI       KONDB 
AQKNCT,  ORBO. 

John  F.T.B.  Brentano 

Andrew  Kershaw 

J.  B.  Tmllingor 


Standing 

J.  A.  Garfield  . . 

Warrior 

I  Geo.  Long  . 


Captain   of   $15 

police. 
Private 10 

.0 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


do 

do 

do I 

do : 

do 

do , 

do i 

do 

do ' 

do 

Captain  of   15 

police. 

Privsto '  10 

do 10 

do ;  10 

do 19 

do ; 10 


James  Winslow I. 

Andrew  Smith I.  < 


Cephas  Tipton |  I. 


JohnB.  Hndson *  I. 

William  Hartless....;  I. 


,  Frank  Quesnel 

I  David  Leno 

'  Isaac  Stevens 

James  Foster 

,  GRBEN  BAY  AGRHCT, 
'  WW.* 

Thomas  H.  Savage. . . 

J.  E.  LoAus 

I  Jos.  T,  D.  Howard  . . . 

I  Theodore  Eol 

I  Richard  Cox 

!  Augusta  Meemann  .. 

I  Catherine  Cullen 

I  MarvMeafher 

I  Healy  M.  Loomer . . . . 
I  Patrick  E.  Doyle 

,  Patrick  Mulroy 


Johanna  Power 

Asa  Hicks 

John  Blacksmith 

Joseph  Osh  Keesh- 
qnaan. 

Mitohell  Maooby 

Ne  o  pot 

Cbickeny 

Nah  tah  wah  pamy  . . 
Joseph  Ganthier,  sr. . 


Agent $1,200^ 

Physician..    l.Ouo 

Miller  and 
sawyer. 

Carpenter . . 

AdaitionaJ 
farmer. 

Carpenter'n 
appren- 
tice. 

Blacksmith 

Brksmith's 
appren- 
tice. 

Private.... 

....do 

.....do 

.....do 


7W,. 

500. 
600. 

loJ. 


500'. 
120,- 


Ajgent 

,  Clerk 

,  Physician.. 

1  Farmer 

,  Miller I 

Matron I 

t  Asstjiiatroni 

Attendant.. 
I  Asst. clerk. 

Supt.  log- 
'      ging. 
I  Asst.  supt. 

Issue  clerk . 

Blacksmith 
,  Asst.black- 
I     smith. 
,  Blacksmith 

I  Jndffo 

, do 

do 

,  Interpreter. 


1,800... 
1. 100  . . . 
LIOO... 

800... 

800... 

450... 

400    .. 

300... 

000... 
1,8U0... 

lOP 


350. 


-I  50 


450. 

800. 
I 

450... 
....  5 
....  5 
....     5 

150... 


I  Also  treaty  of  May  1, 1888. 


*  Also  interest  on  Menomonee  funtls. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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EMPLOrSD  IN   THE   FIELD,   JUNE  80.  1885,  UNDER  ACT  OF  AUGUST  15,   1804.  AND 
OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Continued. 


Name. 


Poaition. 


Compen- 
sation. 


Nftme. 


Pofiition. 


!  Oompen- 
,   aation. 


GBBBN  BAT  AOBNCT, 

WIS.— oontinned.     | 

AnfaatOA  C.  Gregnon'  I. 

WiUJeMalott I. 

F.S.Ganthier I. 

Moees  Shawanopenas    I. 

Antoine  Waapano. . . '  I. 


Lewia  Keahena 

John  Archiquette. . . 


Simeon  Hill 

Thomas  Wheelock. . 
Thomas  Cornel  ins. . . 

John  D.  Powless 

David  Istaca 

Petwanasonm 

Edward  Warkatch . 

LoaisShAwano 

Joseph  F.  Ganthier. 
William  Dodge I. 

HOOPA     VALLEY 
AOBNCT,  CAL. 


Capt.  Wm.  E.  Dough-  W. 
erty. 

Frederic  Snyder W. 

John  F.  Harlbot W. 

John  Hall i  W. 

Francis  A.Hemsted.  W. 

Thomas  J.  Williams..  W. 

George  Latham ,  I. 

William  Kentuck.... I  I. 

GeorgeSimpson I. 

John  Colgrove i  I. 

John  Shephard ,  I. 

FredOberlv I. 

Fremont  Hill i  I. 


JohnMatilton I. 

WillUunMatilton....!  I. 

Cicero  Newell I. 

Arthur  Saxon 1. 

Sam  Randall I  1. 

KBAM8    CARON     | 
SCHOOL,  ABIZ. 

Peter  Stauffer W. 


Nahi L 

Adam I. 

K10WAA0BKCT,0CLA.I' 

Capt. F.D.Baldwin..  W. 

&A. Johnson W. 

C.R.Hame W. 

W. 

W.| 
W. 
W.  j 

w. 


£.  F.  Bnrton . 
H.  P.  Pniner . . 
J.H.Diinlop.. 
Fred  Schlegel. 
Chas.  Drury.. 


Arthur  L.  Teckley  . . 
Miles  Norton 


Teamster. . . 
Chore  boy.. 
Logging 

forAoian. 
Asst  black. 

smith. 
W  ago  n  • 

maser. 

Hostler 

Captain  of  I. 

police.        I 

Private  

do '. 

do 

do... 

do... 

do 

do... 

do 

do 

do... 


$400 


450 


30 


KIOWA     AOBNCT, 

OBLA. — continued . 


F.  B.  Farwell  . 
Martin  Long. . 
W.  C.  Smoot . . 


R.  E.  L.  Daniels . 
W.F.Wallln  ... 


I  J.D.Hardin W. 

40   1  Arthur  White W. 

15 


Act'g  agent. 


Clerk 

Physician . . 
Carpenter.. 
Miller  and 

sawyer. 
Blacksmith 

Farmer 

....do 

....do 

Interpreter. 
Additional 

farmer. 
Messenger  . 
Additional 

farmer. 
Private  .... 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


General 

mechanic. 

Private  .... 

do 


None. 

720 
1,000 
720 
720j. 

720. 
240. 
240. 
240. 
J50. 
240,. 

84  . 
120. 


Chas.  Chachagoots. . 


George  Wash  ington . 


W.  Tellowflsh  . . 

Edmund  Willis. 

I  Pokeadoah 


ArcheLaco.. 


John  Chaddle  Eaung- 
ky. 

?:uanah  Parker 
ames  Guadaloupe. . . 

TA.ndrew  Conover 

Tip  Harris 

Frank  Bosin 


White  Bread. 
Henry  Kareeo. 


Ned  Leach 

James  A  baton. 


Bert  Arko. 


Chas.  Oheltoint.. 

George  Koyor 

Punjo  Guy 

Harry  Ware 

John  Tsulteisah. 


900 


10  '    Cbas.  Nouche. 


'g agent.  No 

Clerk I  1,200 

Physi<iian..!  1,200 
Ass't  clerk. 
Carpenter. . 

Blacksmith 
Miller,  saw. 

yer,    and 

engineer. 
Blacksmith 
Issue  clerk . 


720. 
720'. 
720. 
720. 
750,. 


Thos.  Anngkotoye... 

Geo.   Aqnoyote , 

Eugene  Keu  Buffalo 

Earl  Pardoko , 

Samuel  Tohena 

Hompo 

Edward  Pahbia 

Joe  Kawtikeah 

Jack  Mansookawat . . 

White  Buffalo 

Thomas  Perdasofpy. 

Boone  Chandler 

Paddy  QinUp 

SamOhaton 

Marcus  Poco 

j  EoSope 

Clarence 

Qnas-ya 


7201. 
670!. 


;:  I, 


KLAMATH  AOBNCT, 
OBEO. 

Marshall  Petet 

William  A.  Sullivan. 

Horace  W.  Cox 

S.  Curtis  Voorhees  . . 


1  Also  treaty  of  October  21 ,  1807. 


Herder 

Fanner 

Additional 
farmer. 

Storekeeper 

Assistant 
farmer. 

Farmer 

Forwarding 
agent  and 
interpr'r. 

Asst.  miller 
and  engi- 
neer. 

Asst  black- 
smith. 

Asst.  herder 

Laborer . . . 

Asst.  black 
smith. 

Assistant  ! 
carpenter. ' 

Judge ... 


do 

Butcher 

Interpreter. 

Laborer 

Wood  chop.  I 
per. 

Judge i 

Asst.  engi-  I 

neer. 
Stableman  .' 
Assistant 

butcher.    I 
Captain   of 

police. 
Lieutenant. 
Private 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do ' 

...do • 

...do 

...do I 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician.. 

Additional 

fanner. 


$600... 
600... 
720... 


600'. 


160 


600 
600 


240 


240.. 


240. 
240. 
240. 


180 


10 


10 
240... 
240... 
240  ... 
240... 

10 


240 


240 
120 


15 

15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
I  10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


1,200 
600 

1,000 
800| 
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Name. 


KLAMATH      AOENCT, 

OREO. — continued. 
Adolpbua  H.  EnglM.  W. 


William  Co  won W. 

Joseph  Kirk I. 

Bob  Hook 

Henry  Blowo I. 

Henry  Jackson I. 

John  Wesley I. 

S<*ott  Modoc I. 

Isaac  Modoc I. 

James  Nonoo I. 

Samuel  Walker I. 

Drummer  David I. 

LA  POINTE  AGENCY, 
WIS. 

Lieut.  W.  A.  Merc?er  .  W. 

R.  G.  Rodman.jr i  W. 

Jumes  H.Spencer W. 

W.C.  Strong I  W.  i 

H.M.Hewitt W.I 

Fred  J.  Vine W. 

W.L.Bradley W.  1 

H.  Q.Beaser I  W. 

Pet«rPhalon W. 


Position. 


Compen- 
sation. 


$800 


500 
500 


8awyer,mil- 
lor,  and 
wa  go  n 
maker. 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith 
(act'g  in- 
terpreter). 

Captain  of 
police. 

Private 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

-.,-do 

....do 


A  ct'ff  agent .  None,  l  - 


Name. 


MB8CALBRO    AOENCT, 

N.  MBX.— continued. 


Samuel  F.  Miller. 


C.P.Anderson.. 
John  Foster..;... 
Caddo  M.Bruoe.. 

Magoosh 

JoeTreas 


$15  1 

iiol 



10  1 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

"l 

Patricio 

Chino 

Booeski 

Eijo 

Roman  Chiquito.  . . . 

Chattay 

I  Pigansa 

Andy  Good 

1  Charlie 

I  John  Chino 

Muchaco  Negro 

Catarino 

Jim  Miller 


Roger  Patterson 

Misli-ka  gi-jig 

Peter  Beaver 

Frauk  La  Duke 

John  Whileteather . . 

Janios  Gray 

Antoine  Slater 

£<lward  Gordon 

Mike  Gokov 

Alexander  Forter 

Frank  Jackson 

Frank  Porter 

Antoine  Couture 

Joseph  Founlays 

LEUni  AGENCY, 
IDAHO. 

Julius  A.  Andrews . . . 
GeorgeD.C.  Hibbs... 

George  F.  Pope 

WillKadletz 


000. 
800. 

sod'. 

800. 

eoo'. 

800,. 
800. 


Clerk 1,200! 

Physician..    1,200 
Asst.  clerk . 
Additional 

farmer. 

....do 

...do 

Asst.  clerk . 
Addition  al 

farmer. 

...do 

Private  .... 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

....do 


R.B.  Stoker I  W. 


Mob6  (Nose).... 
John  Toomuzzo. 


Jim  Stems T. 

Charles  Ingap I  I. 


Harry  Grouse.      

J  im  Quagigant 

Dude  Tellowball 

ME8CALERO   AGENCY, 
N.MEX. 

Lieut  Victor  £.  Stot- 

tier. 
Frank  I.  Otis 


I  Agent 

Clerk 

PhTsician . . 
Bhioksmitb 
and    car- 
penter. 
Additional 
farmer. 

Herder 

Captain   of 
police. 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Aot*g  agent 
Clerk 


1,200, 
000 

1,000 
840 


MISSION  TULE  RIVER  j 
(con.)  AGENCY,  CAL. 

Francisco  Estudillo . .  |  W. 

N.  Davenport '  W. 

C.  C.  Wainwright. . . .  W. 
Andrew  J.  Stioe |  W. 

John  F.  Davenport  . . '  W. 
Julia  M.  French I  W. 

AnnaJ.Rittor W. 

Jose  Maria Sllvaa  ....  I. 

Fermin  Osona I. 

Leonicio  Lugo I. 

Domingo  Moro '  I. 

Antonio  Martinet  ...  I  I. 

JoeeCarrac I. 

Mai-cus  Aurelins....:  I. 

Jnanito  Segundo {  I. 

George  Esculante '  I. 

Chappo I. 

Chino I  I. 

Jerry \  I. 

Jauqnin i  I. 

James  AUto 1  I. 

Jose  Clato  Duro i  I. 

MOUNT    PLEASANT    I 
SCHOOL,  MICH.  I 


PoalUon. 


Ounpes- 
•atkm. 


I 


Chiefherder    «7ao 
and  butcher. 
Teamster. .         480  .   . 
Blacksmith.       720|  .. 

Farmer 720j.-. 

Asat.  farmer      120.... 

Captain  of   «15 

police. 

Private , t  10 

...do , ,  10 

...do 10 

...do !  10 

do 1 10 

do 1 10 


...do. 

...do I 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


t 


I 


1,600 

1,000 

1,200 

MO 


300 


?0 


Agent 

Clerk 

Pfaysioiaii . . 

Additional 
farmer. 

laaue  clerk . 

Field  ma- 
tron. 

....do 

Captain   of   ;  IS 

police.  i 

Private 10 

...do 1 !• 

...do 1 10 

...do 10 

...do 10 

...do f 10 

...do i 10 

...do 10 

...do 10 

...do j 10 

...do ; 10 

...do 10 

...do 10 

...do 10 


I  30  I 

I"! 

I  10  1 

1  ^^ 

'  10 
10 


F. Helen  Tonkin Iw.  |  Field  ma- 
tron. 

NABAJO    AGENCY,    N. 
MEX. 


C^apt.  Constant  Wil- 


W.  I  Act'gagent.iNone. ... 


None  . 
1,200*. 


tnt 
liams. 

E.H.Dennison W.    aerk 1,200  . 

C.  H.McCaa I  W.    Additional  ! 75 

farmer,      j 

Samuel  E.  Shoemaker  W. ' do 1 75 

Mary  L.Eldrldge....l  W.    Field  ma-  j 60 

I        ,     troD.  i 

J.  AJeter I  W.  I  Additional  , 75 

farmer. 


N.B.Smith 

Laura  E.  Smiley, 


W.  •  Blacksmith       000... 

W.j  Field  ma-  ' |  tfO 
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SMPLOYED  IN  THE  FIELD,   JUNE  30,   1895.   UNDER  ACT  OF  AUGUST  15,   18M,  AND 
OTHER  LAWS  NOTED-Continued. 


Name. 


KASAJO    AGBNC7T,    N. 

MBX.— continued. 


Stephen  Miles 
George  Wfttch  man  .^ 
W'a  nuku 


U  t  sidd  V  yaiEa  begay 

John  w atchiuan 

Moqai 

Dan  Watchman 

Belinklizhin 

Charlee  Damon 

Staiiey  Noroross 

Captain  Sam 


Bokodibetah 

HoateenTsoea 

Captain  Tom 

Denet  el  Bocee  gay 

Denet  ChiUee 

Belidalsoy 

Big  Horse 

Yeoetachl 

Otcbinez 

Sam 

Hosteen  bitaen  begay 

Belone 

Bilhr  Ta«ee  besay. . . 

De  lushy  be  nally 

Thomas  Noa  ya 

Kostianna 

ZrSAH    BAT    AOBNOT,   I 
WABH.  1 


w. 
w. 
r. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

Frank  Parker I 

JeffDavis !  1. 

JimmieHowe I  I. 

LnkeHobucket >  I. 

Taisam I  L 

Luke  Mankoster i  I. 


H.  M.Polk 

Shnbid  Hunter 

Charles  Williams.... 

JoePullen 

Sailto 

Cbestoqua  Petteraon . 

Schuyler  Colfax 

Jack  Hudson 

Chester  Wonderhard 
Peter  Brown 


Position. 


Compen- 
sation. 


HEVADA  AOKNCT,  KEY. 

Isaac  J.  Wootten 1 

Charles  W.  Jones,  jr  . 
Rodney  H.  Richard-  , 

son. 
Frank  D.Baldwin... 

Lambert  A.  EUia 

Charles  L.  Lowry — 


Engineer. 

Laborer.. 

Judge.... 
do I 

Watchman. 

Laborer 

do ! 

Judge 

Ox  ttriver  . . 

Interpreter  | 

Captain  of  ' 
police.       I 

Lieutenant,  i 

Private  .... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Agent. ..... 

Physician . . 
Carpenter. . 
Judge 


1000 
860 


180 
860 
240 


^10 
10 


600 
240 


1,200 

1,100 

420 


....do 

....do 

...-do 

....do 

Teamster... 

Captain   of 

police. 

Private 

...do 

.....do 

do 

....do 

.....do 


300 


Name. 


NEVADA    AOBNCT, 

NEV. — continued. 

NaabyEice 

Robert  Holbrook... 
JoBeph  Wads  worth. 
James  Beivjamin.... 

Patrick  Walker 

Richard  Sharp 

Bolivar  John 

NEW  TOBK  AOBNCT, 

H.y. 

Joseph  R.  Jewell  . . . 

Julia  E.  Jewell 

A.  D.  Lake 


W. 

w. 
w. 


NKZ  PBBOBS  AOBNCT, 
IDAHO.' 

Stanton  G.Fisher.... 

J.S.Martiu 

W.S.Noblitt 

W.  P.  Bounds 

Geo.  T.  Black 

James  T.  Conley 

Oliver  Mclntire  .... 


Thomas  J.  Leftwich. 

Edward  Kabain 

James  Grant 

Stephen  Reuben 

I  James  Lawv-er 

Bei^amin  Harrison . 

Pile  of  Clouds 

John  Brown 

Moses 

Frank 

James  Davis 

Dick  Moses 

Peter  Pliter 


Joseph  Morgan 

William  Fraser 

William  Stevens 

Dave  Nnmana 


David  Man  wee.. 
Jfonea  Natches  . 

James  King 

John  Jones...... 


W.    Agent 

W.    Clerk 

W.    Physician. 


W.    Farmer 

W do 

W. !  Additional 
I      farmer. 
Judge 

V.VAoV.V.V. 

Captain  of 

police. 

Private 

....do 

do 

....do 


I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 


1,500 
1,000 
1,000 

720 
720 


15    I 

10 

10  I 

10  I, 

10 
10 
10 


OMAHA  AND  WINNB- 
BAOO  AOBNCT, 
NBBB. 

Capt  Wm.  H.  Beck  . 

John  R.  Beck 

W.  J.  Stephenson . . . 
Henry  O.  Nlebuhr.. 

Charles  Decora 

Ashley  Landrosh . . . 

Peter  Snow 

Thomas  L.  Sloan 

James  Mallory 

JohnPilcher 

David  StCyr 

Joseph  Laniere 

Henry  French,  ir  . . . 
George  Rice  Hill . . . 

Howard  McKee 

Thomas  Sevmonr. . . 
Thomas  Rice  Hill... 

James  Rice  Hill 

DavldMcCloskv.... 

TbomaM  Penny  face  . 
James  Tellowbark.. 
Amos  H.  hjno  w ...... 

George  Brown  Car- 
penter. 

Oarrlroonie 

James  Black  Hawk. 


Position. 


I  Also  treaty  of  June  9, 1883. 


Private  . 

....do 

...do... 
Captain  . 
Private. . 
....do... 
....do... 


Agent 

Messenger 
Physician . 


W.  Agent. 

W.  Clerk 

W.  Physician . . 

W.  '^ 

W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Blacksmith 
Carpenter . . 

Farmer 

Miller  and 

sawyer. 
Laborer  — 
Interpreter. 
Judge 

'.'.'.. dl'.V.V.'. 

Private  . . . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Compen- 
sation. 


$10 
10 
10 
15 
10 
10 
10 


$1,000 
400 
200 


600... 
000... 
2001... 
720L.. 
720... 
720... 
720... 


480 
100 


Act'gagent. 
Cleric... . 
Physician . . 

Farmer 

Blacksmith 
Carpenter.. 
Teamster  . . 
AsMt.clerk . . 
Carpenter.. 
Interpreter. 

Fanner 

Interpreter. 
Private  .... 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

....do 

...do 

....do 


....do... 
....do... 


None.  ... 
1,200... 
1,000... 

800, .. . 

4001... 

400... 


400 
300 
800 
300 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
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Name. 


OMAHA    AND   WINNB-   I 
BAOO     AGENCY, 

NEBB.— COD  tinned.    ' 


Frank  Ewing 

George  Grey  Wolf. . . 

Daniel  R.  Rice 

George  Thnnder 

Frank  Walker 

JamoB  Blackbawk  . . . 
Samuel  Elk 


06AOE    AND    RAW 
AGENCY,  OKLA.  > 

Col.  Henry  B.  Free- 
man. 

Fred  Morris 

J.  C.  Eeenan 


F.A.Halliday 

W.H.Todd 

L.  W.B.Long 

A.  B.  Cocbran 

Morris  Robacher  . . . 


I 


Harry  Callaban I  W. 

T.H.Mitchell |  W. 

Andrew  J.MorriH ;  W. 

Eugene  Mo8ier I. 


John  Mosier 

Otwin  Pappan 

Franklin  Reward. . . 

J.  R.  Townsend 

Wilson  Kirk 

Roy  Monroe 

Frank  Tinker 

Pah  hu  lab  gany 

PIMA  AGENCY,  ARIZ. 


J.  Roc  Young. . 
W.D.  Wisdom. 
A.  K.Mardcn.. 
J.  M.  Berger... 


Position. 


Private  , 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.., 


Act'g  agent 


Clerk 

Clerk  in 
charge. 

Pbysician . 

....do 

do 

Asst.  clerk. 

Chief  of  po- 
lice. 

Constable  . 

....do 

Stableman . 

Laborer  and 


iger. 

Interpreter. 
Private.... 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

....do 


Compen- 
sation. 


N<me. 


200 
000 

200 
200 
200 
000 
200 

600 
600 
600 
240 


Agent 1,800 

'  -  000 

000 
800 


D.  L.  Landers W, 


W.  C.  Hayncs. 

Harry  Azul 

Juan  Thomas. 

Pablo 

Francisco 

Juan  Enos.... 


Clerk 

Physician  . . 
Additional 
I      farmer. 
!  Blacksmith 
and     ctar- 
penter. 
Miller. 


Ralph  Black  water...!  I. 
Kistoe  Jackson I. 

Joe  Howard '  I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Cheater  Arthur | 

JoseEnas i 

Jose  Miqnel | 

Conver ! 

Juan  Pedro 

Cheroquis 

HughKorris 

VVro.  C.  P.  Brecken- 

ridge. 
Jose... 


..I  L 


Interpreter. 

Judge 

do 

do 

Teamster 
and  la- 
borer. 

Engineer... 

Captain  of 
police. 

Private  . . . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


....do 


840 
240 


480 


PINE  BIDOB  AGENCY, 
8.  DAK.S 

Capt.  Chas.  G  .Penney 

Geo.  P.  Comer 

Z.T.Daniel 

R.O.Pugh 

A .  L.  Clybome 

L.  Woodhouse 

Geo.  C.  Getchell 


Thos.  J.  Henderson 

J.  O.  Apian 

Chas.  Dalkenberger. . 


John  J.  Boesl.. 
B.  J.  Gleason.. 
James  Smaliey., 
Joseph  Rooks . . , 
J.U.Cassell... 


Vincent  Sears  . . . 
Franklin  Fog.... 
Frank  C.  Goings. 
Wen  Janis 


John  Cottier 

Mack  Kutepi 

George  Giroux 

A  Man  Aliove 

E.G.Bettelyoun. 

John  Riter , 

Frank  Marti  nus . , 
A.  Livormore 


Chas.  Nines . 


Frank  B.  Necklace. . . 

Wm.P.Fire 

Alex  Le  Bull*. 

Thomas  Tyon 

Antoine  Herman 

Edgar  Fire  Thnnder. 

Wm.  White  Bird 

John  Nelson 

J .  E.  Li vennort' 


I  Gompeoi- 
■atioo. 


Position.    I 


6 


Aot'g agent.  None.  . 
Clerk $1,200. 


1,200. 
900  . 
900. 
900  . 
900. 


Physician 
Issue  clerk. 
Carpenter.., 
Wh^lwright| 
Engineer 

and  saw-  I 

yer.            I  i 

C^ief  herder  000  .. . 
Blacksmith  I  900  . . 
Additional $75 

fanner. 
do 75 


do 

....do 

...do 

Stenogra- 
pher and 
typewri- 
ter. 

Herder 

...do 

Interpreter 

Assistant 
wheel- 
wright.      I 
I  Apprentice  I 
do... 


75 
75 
75 


900. 


4S0  . 
360. 
800. 
300. 


300. 
300. 


Herder I  30 


180  . 
720... 
000  ... 
3«0  .. 
300... 

30o!... 

I 
180    .. 
ISO. 


Frank  Livenuore. . . . 

Josepli  Allen 

Jas.  Harris 

Jacob  L.C.  Killer.... 
Thomas  Spotted  BtMir 

Wm.  Iron  Crow i  I. 

1 
Carl  Thunder  Beard.,  I. 

Geo.  White  Face I. 

Chas.  C. Traveler....    I. 

Frank  Galligo I . 

Alex.  Mosseau I. 

Daniel  Aft^id  of  Bear   L 
Louis  Medicine  Boy..    I. 

Fred  Badger *...    I. 

Charles  Twiss I. 

JohuRusaell '  L 

CharlesBitd J. 

Raymond  Smith I. 


Laborer . . . 
'  Asst.clerk  . 
I  Stableman  . 

I  Laborer 

I  Asst.lilack- 
I      smith. 
I  Assistant 
'      carpenter. 

!  Laborer 

do 

;  Asst  .farmer ,  30 

do 30 

do I  30 

do 30 

Judge • 10 

Laborer 1      180 

AHSt.  chief  1 50 

herder.      i 

Henler 30 

do ' I  30 

do 30 

• do 30 

do 480    .. 

<  CTk  Indian   10 

I'ourt. 

Judce i  10 

do ! I  10 

Butcher !  10 

do r 10 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Assistant 

farmer 
do 

Apprentice. 

Telegraph 
operator. 


300. 


10 
5 
5 
5 

I  40 

JO 


'  Also  treaty  of  November  1, 
«  Als«»  trt-aty  of  April  29, 186 


1837,  and  O&age  interest  fund. 

3,  and  agreement  approved  February  28. 1877. 
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EMPLOYED  IN    THE    FIELD,  .ITNE   30.  1895,  UNDER   ACT   OF   AUGUST    15,   1894.  AND 
OTHER  LAWS  NOTED-ContiDued. 


Name. 


PQTB  BIDGB  AOSNCT. 

s.  DAK. — continned. 

G€o.  Fire  Thunder. . . 

Patrick  Bitters 

Peter  Livennore 

Win.  Bull 

Creigliion  Yankton.. 

Louis  Martin 

Benjamin  Mills 


LoaiH  Menard. 
John  T.  Bear.. 


Jos.  Bush 

Chan.  T.Biill 

Jo8.  Bunniue  Hawk. 

John  Sitting  Boar 

John  Blunt  Horn 

Noah  B.R.L  Woods. 

Amos  Red  Owl 

Thomas  Two  Lance. . 
Austin  Little  Bull.... 

J  ohn  G  host  Bear 

Oliver  Lone  Bear 

GeorceCharging 

John  \^''bite  Horse . . . 
G  rover  Short  Bear. . . 

Henry  Black  Elk 

Horace  Brown  Ears. . 

Henry  Crow 

Jno.  No  Ears 

Joe.  Dog  Chief 

Jas.  DismountsThrice 
Jno.    Little  Gom- 

mauder. 
G rover  Yellow  Boy.. 

Morris  Wonnde<l 

AVm.  Big  Charger  . . . 

Samuel  Rock 

Wm.  Runnin;;  Horse. 

Frank  Meat 

Jas.  White  Wolf 

Frank  Bear  Nose 

Albert  Sitting  Eagle. 
Thomas  Kills  Back.. 
Wm.  Walks  Under 

Gronnd. 
Peter  R.  A.  Edge.. 
Jas.  Little  Chief... 
James  White  Bull. 
John  Red  Willow.. 

Geoffrey  Chins 

Brian  Poor  Thunder 

James  Lame  Dog 

James  Lone  Elk 

Harrj-  C.  A.  Them  . . 
Frank  Scatters  Them 
Julian  Steals  Horses 

Jasper  Milk 

Edward  Bad  Hair. 
James  Short  Pine 

Alfred  Shield 

Martin  Eagle  Bear 
Wm.  White  Bear. 
Chas.  Little  Cloud 

Henry  Jones 

Ivan  Star  Comes  Out 
Thos.  Spotted  Horse 
Carl  Coyote  BeUy... 

Roger  Bed  Boy 

James  Hairy  Bird. . . 


Position. 


Compen- 
sation. 


Laborer  — 
do 

Herder 

Judge 

laborer 

do 

Asut.  chief 
herder. 

Watchman. 

Captain  of 
I      police. 

Jstlieut.... 

2dlieut 

Private  .... 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

-...do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...  do 

....do 

....dc 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...-do 

...  do 

....do 

...do 

...  do 

....do 

...  do 

....do 

...  do 


....do.... 
...do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
....do.... 
....do..-. 
...do.... 
....do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 


$240... 

180... 

($30 

10 

240--- 

180... 

600|... 


500. 


Name. 


PINK  RIDOB  AOBNCT, 

8.  DAK.— continued. 

Henry  Standing  Sol* 

dier. 

Milton  Kllhi  Crow. ..  I. 

Lambert  Hat I. 

Louis  Menard,  jr I. 

John  Glenn I. 

HarkWhirlwindMan  I. 

ThomasCrow I 

Henry  Looks  f  o  r 

Horses I. 

Joseph  Rooks,  jr I, 

^iioses  Iron  Bird I. 

John  Sitting  Up 1. 

James  Clinches I. 

Frank  Fast  Wolf I, 

Berry  Martin I. 

John  Bear I. 

Samuel  Ladeaux I. 

PONCA,  PAWNER, 
OTOB,  AND  OAK- 
LAND AGBNCT,  OKLA. 

Ponca. 

James  P.  Woolsey  . . .  W. 
A.  W.  Hurley W. 


H.W.Newman 

R.S.  Steele 

H.C.Lowdermilk.... 

G.H.  Justice 


F.M.Braly. 


Joseph  Leolair 

Davfd  White  Eagle.. 

Autoino  Roy 

Comes  From  War 

Louis  Delodge 


Albert  Primanx 

Charles  Collins 

Hugh  Kemble 

John  Bull 


John  Delodge. 
Paul  Delodge . 
Rough  Face  . . 


Position. 


Private  . 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


Pawnee.^ 


W.B.Webb W.l 

C.W.  Driesbach W. 

Wm.  H.  Ferguson. .     W.  I 

J.E.Eaves iW.* 

W.C.Bays W.l 

Joseph  D.  Tvncr. . . .  W. 

Louis  Bayhylle '  I. 

Joseph  Carnon I.  i 

1  George  Howell I.  i 


Agent 

Su  perin- 
tendunt 
and  clerk. 

Physician.. 

A  sat.  clerk. 

Miller  and 
csurpenter. 

Blacksmith 
and  engi- 
neer. 

Additional 
farmer. 

Laborer 

Judge 

.'.'.'.'.  do'.'.'.','.'. 

Assistant 
carpenter. 

do 

Interpreter. 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 

Captain  of 
police. 

Private 

do 

do 


Clerk  in 
cluirge. 

Physidan . . 

Blacksmith. 

Carpenter . . 

Engineer 
ana  miller. 

Additional 
farmer. 

A  sst.  miller 

Assistant 
carpenter. 

Laborer 


Compen- 
sation. 


$10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


1,500'  . 
,200... 

,ooo'... 

720  .. . 
720.... 

720... 

720 
300... 


240 

I 
240.. 
200,.. 
240.. 


1.200. 

1,000. 
720' 
540 
720 

720 

400 
240 


Also  treaty  of  September  24, 1857. 
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EMPLOYED   IN  THE  FIELD,    JUNE  30,   1895.   UNDER  ACT  OP  AUGUST  15,   18M.  AND 
OTHEK  LAWS  NOTED-Cootinued. 


Name. 


Position. 


PONCA,  PAWNBB, 
OTOB,  AND  OAK- 
LAND AGENCY, 

OKLA.— continued. 
Patm««— Continued. ' 


t 
Alfred  Mnrie I. 

Rossean  Pappan *  I. 

Otoe  and  Oakland,  i 

W.  J.  Milla W 


John  P.  Turner 

I.  S.  Braahears 

W.H.Wiml)erley... 

A.  S.C.  Hutchinson.. 

E.H,HoweU 

James  Clegliom 

Ignatius  Wano 

James  It.  Daily 


Hibbard  Jeans 

Richard  White  Horse 
Antoino  Robedeanx. . 

Clera  Biddle 

Charles  Watson 

George  Washington. 


Harry  Childa.. 

Jesse  Reelo 

Frank  Carson . 


POTTAWATOMIB  AND 
GREAT  NEMAHA 
AGENCY,  KAN8.* 

Lewis  F.  Pearson 

P.P.Lvden 

J.R.  Collard 

B.S.  Stewart 

A.  F.  Haynes 

W.  P.  E.  Winter 

Noah  W.  Swisher . . . 

Henrv  Cadue 

Charles  A.  Sheppard 


Asst.  black 
smith. 
Laborer 


Clerk  in 
charce. 

Physician . . 

Blacksmith. 

General  me- 
chanic 

Carpenter . . 

Fanner 

Interpreter. 

Laborer 

Brksmith's 
apprentice 

Carpenter's 
apprentice 

Jnase 

Toll  keeper. 

Judge 

Captain  of 

police. 
Private  .... 

do 

do 


J.WahthaheShuck. 

Peter  Bourdon 

Georffe  Veix 

John  Butler 

Joe  Cook 

Walter  A.  Pappau  . . . 
F^w'd  Kaw  Ke  Kah.    I. 

Big  Simeon I  L 

John  Ship  She I. 

Thomas Lightfoot... I  I. 

PUEBLO  AND  JICARTLLA 
AGENCY,  N.  MBX. 


W.    Agent 

W.    Clerk 

W.    Physician. 

W do 

W.I  Blacksmith 
W.|  Wh'lwrigt 
W  '  Blacksmftli 

I.     Apprentice 

I.  '  CapUin  of 
police. 

I.  I  Sergeant... 

L     Private.... 

I do 

I do 

I.  I do 

L  I do 


do , 

.do 

do 

.do , 


JieariUa. 

CaptJohnL.Bullis..  W.    Act'gagAt 
PaulJ.Hogan W.l  Clerk !  l.OOOi. 


Compen- 
sati<ni. 


$240 


1.000 

1.000 
600 
720 

aoo' 

600! 
200> 
300; 
240 

240 


Name. 


POEBLOAKDJICABILLA 
AGENCY.  N.  MBX— con. 


JicAriUo— Continued. 


Edwin  R.  Fonts. 
John  B.  Benton . 
Robert  Ewell... 


John  L.  Gaylord . 


300 


Edward  J.  Mix.... 

Edward  Ladd 

George  Garcea 

Truche  

Antonio  Maria — 

Grand  Garoea 

Pautacileh 

Yioentito 

Elote 

Jose  IgnacioD^esi 
John  Chopray  .... 

Jose  Jnes 

Dejesus  Campo... 
Marcaline  Armstrong 
Grover  Vigil 

Pu^lo. 


Robert,  Harvey W, 

Antonia  Valdis ,  W. 


H   PUYALLUP  AGENCY, 
WASH..  SCHOOL. 


1.200 
1,200 
1,000 
3001 
660 
600> 
600 
120 


None. 


15 


10 
10 
10 

It  r 

10 

10  ! 

10  , 
10  I 

10 
10 


R.  E.  L.  Newbeme  . . . 

Thomas  6.  Wilson. . . 

Edmund  Barry 

Robert  J.  Huston 

Charles  Mclntire ... 


Fred  Pope , 

Austin  Chepalis 

Jim  Oueets 

Dick  Lewis 

William  Choke 

JohnClipp 

I]  SamHoh 

ii  John  C.  Wood  worth.. 


W. '  Superin-  j  1,0D0  . 

iecdent. 
W..  Clerk 1.200. 


QUAPAW  AGENCY, 
IND.  T.  • 


George  S.  Doane 

Henry  E.  Williamson 

J.  S.  Lindley 

CO.  Lemon , 


ii  RobertMason 

;  KnolesShaw 

'  Orion  H.  Braastetter. 
B.  H.Mudeator 


350... 

....I    8 

1  Also  treaty  of  March  15.  1854. 

'Also  treaties  of  October  10,  1828,  September  20,  1828,  July  20.  1829,  Pottawatomies ;  May  16.  IJ54, 
Kiokapoos;  May  17. 1854,  lowas :  and  October  21, 1837,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  of  Missouri. 
•  Also  treaties  of  May  13, 1883,  Quapaw,  and  July20, 1831,  and  February  23, 1867,  Se&ecaa  and  Sbav- 


I  Charles  Blu<yacket . 
I  J.W.Early 


Physician..;  UOOO 

...  do 1.000 

Teamsterj      OPO 
and  farmer. ' 

Judge 

....do 

...do 

Private.... 


I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 

I.  ' do... 

I do... 

I.    do... 

I do 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician.. 
Blacksmith 
and  wheel- 
wright. 
Blacksmith 

do 

W. !  Laborer 

I.      AddiUonal 

I     fimner. 
I.  \  Interpreter 
I.  '  Judge 


L400; 
1.200.. 

i.aoo. 

700  . 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FIELD,   JUNE  80.   1895,   UNDER  ACT   OF   AUGUST  15,  18M,  AND 
OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Continnert. 


Name. 


QCAPAW    AOKlfCT, 

EO).  T. — cont'd. 


John  A.Winney. 
James  M.  Long  . . 
R.A.I>aw8on — 


JohnFaber 

Moses  Pooler 

JooBigknife 

Charles  S.  Welch 

G.W.Finley 

Service  Elariha  . . 


BOSEBUD   AOENCT, 
8.  DAK.  ■ 

J.  George  Wright. . . 

Frank  Mullen 

A.U.Morris 

H.W.Dunbar 

Peter  Balgood 


C.E.Colby W. 

John  Brown '  W. 


Position. 


Charles  Benard 

Charles  Deeersa 

James  A.  McCorkle. . 


Frank  Sypal 

Hugh  J.Caton.. 
M.  W.  Griswold. 
J.B.Hewell .... 
CW.Canfield.. 


Frmk  Robinson. 


Jno.  P.  Jones 

Andrew  J.  Folks  . . 
Wm.  F.  Schmidt . . . 


Lonis  Ronbideau 

Joseph  Claymore  — 

James  Claymore 

Henry  Knife 

S«muel  David    

Samuel  Spsniard 

John  Pawnee 

George  Stead 

Al«-x.  Desersa 

Oliver  Prue 

Wm.  Horse  Ring  •  ^  •  • 
Michael  Ghost  Face . 
Fred  M.  Bighorse. . . . 

Thomas  Larvle 

George     Whirlwind 

Soldier. 
6<-orge  White  Eagle. 

Joseph  Prue 

Louis  Bordeaux 

Isaac  Bettleyoun 

Mitchell  Roubideau 

Lonis  Pratt 

Morris  Walker 

John  Frost 

Charles  Roubideau . . 

Felix  Eagle  Feather. 


Judge 

Captain  of 

police. 
Private 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Compen- 
sation. 


900. 
800. 


520. 
180. 


::: 

900. 
800'. 


Agent $1,800 

Clerk ;  1,200 

Physician..'  1,200 
Issue  clerk. 
Wagon  mas- 
ter. 
Carpenter.. 
Master    o  f 

trannpor- 

tation. 

Butcher 

Janitor 

Addilional 

farmer. 

....do 

...do 

-...do 

Farmer 

Asst.  clerk 

and  sten- 

og[rapIier. 
Assistant 

carpenter. 

Laborer 

Blacksmith 
Asst.  issue  I 

clerk. 
Watchman. 

Laborer 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

Appr*3utice. 
Asst.  farmer, 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do ! 

...do I 

...do 


do 

Interpreter 
Additional  '. 
farmer.      ; 

Laborer 

Apprentice  I 

Laborer 

Apprentice 

do I 

Asst.  black- 
smith,      j 
Asst.farmer, 


600. 

480  . 
800. 
720,. 

440. 
360. 
300'. 
300:. 
300,. 
240. 
120. 
120. 
120l. 
1201. 
120;. 
120. 
120,. 
120. 
120. 

120. 
240. 


60 


360. 
180. 
300|. 
180. 
180  . 
480!. 

12o|. 


I    I 


Name. 


ROSEBUD     AGBNCT, 

B.  DAK.— cont'd. 

Jared  Good  Shield. . . 

Constant  Black  Bear. 
AlfhsdLitUeElk.... 
Jesse  One  Feather . . . 

Paul  Black  Bull 

Alfred  Afraid  of  Bear 

George  Bearman 

Thomas  Bear  Dog . . 


George  Beads , 

Homer  C.  Thunder  . . 
Daniel  Black  Feet... 
Jos.  Charging  Elk . . . ' 

Jonali  Crow 

John  Craay  Dog 

Edward  Comes  flrom 
War.  I 

Richard  EUston ' 

Samuel  High  Bear. . .  | 

Daniel  Hawk ' 

George  Holyman 

James  Iron  Heart . . . , 
Samuel  Kills  Two... 
Edward  K.Emory... 
Richard  S.White  Cow 
John  Lodge  Skin  — 

Lewis  Lance 

Charles  Left  Hand . . 

Robert  Muggins 

Thomas  Money. 

Richard  Rain  Water 


Position. 


Captain  of 
police. 

Istlieut.... 

Istaergeant 

2d  sergeant. 

3d  sergeant. 

Private  . . . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...  .do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....  do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Compen- 
sation. 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

do 

.do 


Hoke  Red  Thunder. 
Norris    Stands    for 

Them. 

John  Spotted  Bird...  I. 

Henry  Split  Whirl-  I. 

wind. 

Arthur  Two  Strike..  I. 

Ernest  White  Horse.  I. 

George  Weeds I. 

Eli  Wooden  Ring. .. .  I. 

Geo.  White  Feather..  I. 

John  Yellow  Elk  ... .  I. 

Grover   Mountain  I. 

Sheep. 

Wm.  Penaux I. 

Harry  Strike I. 

John  Neck I. 

Wm.W.Head I. 

Charles  Red  Hawk  .  I. 

Robert  Scout 1 . 

Edward  Ute I. 

Francis  Retl  Toma-  I. 

hawk. 
Henrv  Blue  Bird  . . . 

Antoine  Ladoux '  I 

Wm.  Cloud I. 

Edward  Bronco  Bill .  I. 

BOUND      VALLEY 
AOBNCY,  CAL. 


Lieut.  Thomas  Con-  W.    Act*g agent.  None, 
nolly.  I 

Henry  W.  Montague.  W. ,  Clerk $1, 000 

Claude  H.  Kinnear  . .  W.    Physician  . .   1. 000 

A.  M.  Brown W. !  Logger I      720  . 

James  Jamison I.  j  Carpenter..  |      36U.. 


do I  10 

2dlieut 15 

4th  sergeant' 10 

Private 10 


1  Also  agreement  approved  February  28, 1877,  and  treaty  of  April  29, 1868. 
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EMPLOYED  IX  THE  TIELD,   JUNE  30,    1895,    UNDER  ACT  OF   AUGUST   15,  :8W.  AND 
OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Continued. 


Name. 


BOUND       VALLEY 
AOKNC'Y,  CAL.— cont'd. 

"Walter  Updegraflf ... '  I. 

Jack  A  nderson \  I. 

Wesley  Uoxie ,  I. 

DickWillita i  I. 

James  Wood '  I. 

Charles  Dorman I . 


Henry  Hexley  . 
David  I^incoln  . 
Billy  Johns 


BU8HVILLE    SHIPPING 
STATION,  NEBR. 


Solomon  V.  Pitcher . 


G.  N.  Popple  well 


SAC  AND  FOX  AOENOY, 
IOWA. 


Horace  M.  Rebok . 
John  Mcintosh  . . . 


W 


Position. 


$120. 


Asst.  har- 
ness maker. 

Hostler 

Blacksmith 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 

AftsistAnt 
carpenter. 

Additional  I      360... 
farmer.  . 

Herder ' $15 

Private  . 

....do... 


Compen- 
sation. 


W. 


BAG  AND  POX  AGENCY,  i 
OKLA.I        I 

Edward  L.  Thomas  . .  j  W. 
John  H .  Lawrence  . . .  I  W. 

B.F.Hamilton W. 

F.  W.  Wvman j  W. 

George  CMe !  W. 

Alonzo  Egnew W. 

Thomas  C.  Davis i  W. 

J.  S.  Tanksley ,  W. 

Elizabeth  Tost I  W. 

John  H,  St<*phens. . . . '  W. 

Panline  McCoy |  I. 

WiUiamHurr I. 

Isaac  McCoy L 

Christopher  Wind I. 

James  Wolf I  I. 

Jim  Warrior '  I. 

Peter  Washington ...  I  I. 

Switch  Little  Ax....'  I. 

Ben  Bullfrog i  1. 

SAN  CABLOS  AGENCY,  ' 
ARIZ.         , 

Capt.  Albert  L.  My  or.  W. 

D.  if.Cheesman W. 

Julins  Silberstein i  W. 

George  S.  Davidson  . . '  W. 
W.M.  Cornelius W. 

Frank  K.  Finn W. 


Joseph  Schwartz 1  W. 


Receiv  i  n  g 
and  ship- 
ping elk. 

Asst  clerk 
and  tele- 
graph op- 
erator. 


Agent 

Interpreter. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician  . 

...-do 

Laborer... 
I  Blacksmith 

Additional 
I      fanner. 
do 

Field  ma- 
I      tron. 

Blacksmith 
,  Asst.  clerk . 
I  Interpreter. 

i  Captain   of 
police. 
Private  .. 
do.... 

I do.... 

! do.... 

I do..-. 

i do.... 


Actgagent. 

CU-rk 

Physician  . . 

....do 

Engineer 

•and  miller, 

Carpenter 
and  wheel- 
wright. 

Blacksmith 


Name. 


BAN  CABLOS  AGENCY, 

ARIZ. — continued. 


W.O.Tuttle. 


W. 


Thomas  Armer W. 

George  Wooster i  W. 

Albert  Morse !w. 

James  Warren j  W. 

W.H.Kay W. 

NeUMunro W. 

R.  S.  Knowles i  W. 

W.J.Mercer W. 


Position. 


Compea- 


Perry  McMnrren  . 
W.  West  Parker . . 


FoustNosi 

Wood  Nashozey  . 


Constant  Bread I. 

Reuben  Whiteman  . .  l  I. 

Marshall  Pete I. 

Chase  Mutton !  I. 

Agnus  Loco '  1. 

DanJnan I  I. 

Edward  Hatgalo I. 

Andrew  Pat I  I. 

Frank  Panya |  I. 

Charley  Xaha i  I. 

LabanLocqjiu L 

Tom  Suramma '  I. 

Roland  Fish '  1. 


MikeNantan I. 

Gose  Klegay I. 


Henrv  Chilchuana. . .    I. 
John  Riley 1. 


William  Konn 

Brian  E.  Bird 

Richard  Water 

John  Haskentelsay- 
hen. 

Sam  Sakyooloa 

John  Morgan 

Jay  Gould 

Nay  Taylay 

GrayOliver 

ZhaGota 

John  Cho 

George  Train 

ElonDazen 

George  Jopala 

Robert  Naskedestah . 
,  Stove  Pipe 

Archie  Winters 

I  Moses  Kecb  ay  ra 

JimNasshu 

I  Frank  Tanafasee 

,  NagoodaClanda 

Charles  Smith 

Robin  Hood 

Zhilly     (Charles 
I      Ay  res). 
I  Gee  Shonay 


Additional 
fanner. 

do 

Property 
clerk. 

MUler 

Additional 
farmer. 

do ' 

I  Issue  clerk. 

Additional  i 

I      farmer. 

I  Farmer  and 

saddler. 

Additional 

farmer. 
Asst  issue 

clerk. 
Asst  miller 
I  Asst  wheel- 
I      Wright 
Interpreter. 

do 

,  Judge 

[.'.'.Vao'.'.'.'.Vj 

1  Ox  driver  . . 

do 

do 1 

I do ! 

Asst  black- 
1  smith.  I 
'  Interpreter.! 

Ox  dnver  . .  I 

Asst  black- 
smith. 

Ox  driver  . . 

Asst  wheel- 
wright 

Caption 

Lieutenant 
of  police. 

Private 

....do 

....do 

....do 


do. 

do.. 

do. 

do.. 

do. 

do.. 

do.. 

do., 

do. 

do. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do. 

do.. 

....  do. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


1  Also  treaty  of  October  11, 1842,  Sac  and  Fc3. 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE   FIELD,    JUNE    30,  1805,  UNDER   ACT    OF  AUGUST   15,  1894,    AND 
OTHER  LAWS  NOTED-Contiiiued. 


Name. 


8A1ITBB  AOEIVCT, 

JoReph  Clementfl  . . . 
Cban.  6.  Clemento  .. 

Geo.  W.Ira 

P.  B.  Gordon. 


B«DJ.  D.  Bayha. 
T.  N.  Swan 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
L. H.Douglass :  W. 

NeUie  Lindsay W. 

Henry  Jones I  I. 

Joseph  Kitto i  I. 

Robert  W.Brown I. 

Oliver  LaCroix I. 

William  Abraham...!  I. 


Compen- 
sation. 


Position. 


Joseph  If.  Campbell 

Louis  Robinett 

Patrick  Henry 


Thomas  Arrow I. 

Thomas  O.  Knudsen.    T. 
James  Roy ._^. I. 

I.' 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician . . 

Farmer 

Orersoer... 
j  Physician . . 

Field  ma- 
tron. 

do 

I  Issue  clerk . 
.  Blacksmith 
j  Abst.black- 
j      smith. 

Carpenter . . 

Assistant 
carpenter. 

Engineer... 

Teamster  .. 

Harness 

maker. 

I  Overseer  . . . 

I  Carpenter.. 

Blacksmith 

Miller 

;  Private  .... 


Name. 


200. 
000. 
200. 
900. 
720. 

200'...    I 
$60 
I 
60   I 


720 
700 
300 

700 
480 

600 
480 
360 

300 
400 
400 
600 


8H08H0NB   AOSNCY, 

WTO. — continued. 

Peter  Toshia 

Ed  BraziU 

Tinsuna 

FitzhughLee 

David  D.Hill 

William  Shakespeare 

Quiver 

Sieth  Willor 

Holds    His    Head 
Above  Water. 

Shoyo  

BlU  Friday 

8ILBTZ  AGENCY,  OBEQ. 


BealGaithor 

J.  J.  Gaither 

Leonidas  M.  Hardin 
W.J.  Wade 


Thomas  fi.Kitto. 

James C. Lightning..    I.  |  Private 10 

SHOeHONB  AOBNCT, 
WYO." 

Capi.  R,  H.  Wilson . . . !  W.  j  Act'gagent .  None. 

Ferdinand  Rohricht . !  W.  I  Clerk 1, 200 

F.  H.  Welty IW.I  Physician..    1.200.. 

George W.Sheff.....W.i  Engineer  i      900... 


Ned  Evans 

Robert  Felix 

Charles  Howard. 
F.  W.  Carson  . . . . 


I  William  Dick.., 
George  Wilbur. 
John  Lagsdon., 


Joseph  Senecal W. 

Leviw.Vandervoort.  W. 

JohnNiklos W. 

Thomas  A.  Adams. . .  >  W. 
L.S.Clark W. 

Chaa.  E.  Blonde W. 

J.M.  Kirk W. 

John  Henry  Whalen .  { W. 

Richard  Morse W. 

John  Small IW. 

Toiievook j  I. 


Babugooshta  . . 

EMle  Chief 

Boll  Gun 

Norkok 

Henrv  Lee 

PaulKever 


White  Man. 


John  Sinclair 

William  Penn 

Edward  Wanstall... 

John  Hereford 


John  BraziU 

Sherman  Sage ,  I. 

Pipjere -  1. 


and  store- 
keeper. 

AsHt.  clerk . 

Carpenter. . 

Blacksmith 

Carpenter.. 

Butcherand 
issue  clerk. 

Chief  herder 

Additional 
farmer. 

do 

Blacksmith. 

Miller 

Judge 

'.'.'.V.do'.V.'.y. 

do 

Interpreter. 

do 

Carpenter's 
apprentice. 
Bl'ksmith's 
apprentice. 

Herder 

do 

Bl'ksmith's 

apprentice. 

Teamster 

and  laboi- 

er. 

Captain    of 

police. 

Lieutenant . 

I  Private  .... 


800 
720 
720 
720 
800 


720 


720 
720 


SI88ETON    AORNCT,  8. 
DAK. 


Anton  M.Keller. 

J.L.Lamb 

EbenTaplln 


Agnes  P.  Rice  . . . 
N.W.  Robertson. 


.75  I 


15 


David  Wilson 

Chas.  A.  Robertson  . . 
Thomas  Lawrence. . . 
Job  Ni  na  i  yo  pte  . . . 

John  Do  wan  kee 

Felix  Rondell 

John  King 


Position. 


80UTHBBN  UTE  AOkN- 
CY,  COLO.^ 

David  F.Day 

Max  A.  Brachvogel. . 
Frank  C.Blachly....  W. 


Stanley  A.Day, 
Allen  Brown  . 
John  Taylor. . 


Job  A.  Cooper 

John  Lyon j  I. 


Private 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

....do 


Compen- 
sation. 


....do 

....do 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician.. 
Additional 

farmer. 
Teamster  .. 
Ferryman . . 
Interpreter. 
Captain   of 

police. 
Private.... 

....do 

....do 


$10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 


$1,200... 

900... 

1,000... 

720... 

I 


400. 


(•) 
5 
15 

10 
10 
10 


Agent '  1,500  . 

Physician.. 

Carpenter 
and  mill 
superin- 
tendent. 

Clerk 

Asst.  clerk 
and  acting 
interpret- 
er. 

Blacksmith. 

Teamster... 

Wh'lwright 

Private  (po- 
lice). 

do 

do 

do 


900. 
720j. 


900. 
480. 


400. 
300. 
300  . 


Agent. 


1,400 

Clerk 1,000 

Physician  . . ,  1. 

Farmer 

Blacksmith. 
Asst.  farm- 
er, acting 
interpret- 


Bl'ksroith's  i 
apprentice. 

Captain    of 
police.       i 


180 


15 


>  Also  treaty  of  April  29. 1863,  and  agreement  of  February  28, 1877. 

*  Also  treaties  of  May  10, 1868,  and  July  3, 1868. 

«  $100  for  nine  months. 

«Also  treaties  of  October  7,  1863,  and  March  2, 1868,  and  the  5  per  cent  interest  fund. 
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Name. 


SOUTHRBN  UTK  AGEN- 

CT,  COLO.— cont'd. 


Chas.  finck 

Baron  Bear 

John  Tobias 

Isaac  T^rd 

Jacob  Wins 

Nathan  Bii^ 

Benjamin  North 

John  Dale 

White  Frost 

Barchard  Hayes 

Seth  Marshall 

Cyrus  Grove 


STANDIlfO  BOCK 
AQKNOT,  N.  DAK.^ 

John  W.  Cramsie 

William  Dobson 

James  Brewster  . . . . . 

Thomas  J.  Heedy 

Edward  Forte 

Frank  B.  Steinniets . . 
Henry  Ten  Broek  . . . 


Walter  Lee 

William  Pamplin... 

William  Whitesell.. 
John  McLean 


Haron  C.Wells 

Samnel  Bmi^ilor  . . . 

Joseph  Primean 

Marcelus   Redtoma- 
hawk. 

Baptists  Pierre 

John  Grass,  jr 

Charles  De  Rockbrain 
James  Yellow 


Charles  Ramsey . 
Louis  Killed 


William  Gayton  . . . 
Thomas  Kidder. . . . 


Richard  Cottonwood. 

Philip  Onehawk 

Paul  Brave 

Tail  Woodpecker 

John  Grass,  sr 

Gabriel  Grayeagle . . . 

Miles  Walker... 

John  Tiokasin 


Georse  Crow . . 
irlea 


Charles  McLaughlin . 
Thomas  Fly 


Owen  Lov^joy 

John  Rattlinghail . . . 


PinsBigshield... 
Thomas  Winter.. 


Position. 


Private 

.-..do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 


Compen- 
sation. 


I  STANDING  BOCK  AOBN- 
I     CT.  N.  DAK.— cont'd. 


Agent. 
Clerk. 


I  L  M.J.Cramise... 
I  V  Joseph  Redleaf. 


JohnRedfox I. 


Com] 


Jompeii- 
satMB. 


Poaitkm. 


I 


Physician 

Head  farmer 

Carpenter . . 

Blacksmith. 

Harness 
maker. 

Copyist  — 

Additional 
farmer. 

....do 

Asst  black- 
smith. 

Additional 

fanner. 
do 

Issue  cierk. 

Ass  (.farmer 

do 

do 

do 

Assistant 
carpenter. 

do 

Asst  black- 
smith. 
do 

Assistant 
h  a  rn  e  ss 
maker. 

....do 

Stableman  . 

Laborer . . 

....do.... 

Judge 

do 

do 

Assistant 
carpenter. 

do 

Asst  black- 
smith. 

Assistant 
carpenter. 

do 

Asst  black- 
smith. 

do 

I  Janitor  and 
I  physician's 
I    assistant 


300 


300 


180 
180 


Vital  Bearfaoo 

David  Standingsol-  \ 
dier. 

David  Chatkah 

John  Loneman 

Joseph  Brown  wolf . . . 

Martin  Higheagle 

Antoine  Onefeatbw. . 

Mark  Goodwood 

John  Eagleman 

Alexander  Middle . . . 

Albert  Windy 

Henry  Medicine 

Henry  Butcher 

PaulRedhaU 

James  Reddog 

HuehSwifthawk.... 

Robert  Bearsghost . . 

Anthony  Ireland 

Henry  Kedthunder . . 

William  Gravbear . . . 

Philip  Bullhead 

George  Keepeagle... 
^  Thomas  Stoneman . . . 
I   Eugene  Littlesoldier. 

Frank  Yellow 

Henry  Fireheart 

Tiberius    Many 
Wounds. 

Fanstinus  Charging 
Eagle. 

Jerome  Shave  Head . . 

Charles  Take  the  Gun 

Paul  Iron  Cedar 

Charles  Hawk 

Francis  Fearless 

Leon  Bad  Horse 

William  Taken  Alive 

Oliver  Looking  Elk.. 

Jacob  Cross  ^ar — 

Dennis  Take  the  Hat. 

Richard  Running 
I      Hawk. 

I J  Grovcr  Eagle  Boy  . . . 
*   Louis  Good  Eagle 

Peter  Magpie  ^ftgle.. 

I  Henry  Bears  Rib 

I  Pins  Brought 

Herman  Black  Fox. . 
'  Louis  Elk  Nation... 

Joseph  Chase  Often. . 

I|       TONGUE  RIVBB 
AGENCY,  MONT.«    . 

'  Capt.    G.   W.  H. 
I      Stouch. 

;,  B.D.Hogan 

j   Chas.  J.Finnegan. 


W. 


W. 
W. 


Interpretar.,    $S40 
Asst  black-,      120i... 

smith.        I  I 

Assistant  i      180... 

carpenter.  I 

do 120... 

Captain   of  | $15 

poUoe.        I 

Istlieut 15 

2dlieut , 15 


1st  sergeant 
2d  sergeant. 
3d  sergeant,  i 
4th  sergeant' 

Private 

do 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

...do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Harold  Tilleson W. 


C.W.Wilson iW. 

H.CGoodale W. 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Act'g  agent. 


»  Also  treaty  of  April  29,  1868,  and  agreement  of  February  28, 1877. 
*  Also  treaty  of  iPij  10, 1868,  .ind  agreement  of  February  28, 1877. 


Clerk 

Physician.. 

Blacksmith 
and  wheel- 
right. 

Fanner 

Additional 
fanner. 


10 

..  10 

..,  10 

.-'  It 

..  10 

..  It 

..  It 

..  10 

..  10 

..  10 

..  It 

..  It 

..     10 

..  w 

.-  10 

..  10 

..  10 

..  10 

..  It 

...  It 
-.'  It 
...  It 

-  .  !• 
.      It 


W 

It 

M 

10 

It 

It 

10 

,  M 

:::::!!: 

I'* 

10 

It 

!  It 

i  w 

;    It 

le 

It 

It 


None. 


1,000. 

1,000. 

720- 


7»0. 
72a. 


oogle 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FIELD,  JUNE  30,   1895,   UNDER  ACT  OP  AUGUST  15,  1894,  AND 
OTHER  LAWS  NOTED-Continued. 


Name. 


TOlVeUB       BIYVR 
AGXITCT,    MONT 

contiDiied. 

W.  A.  Wright JW. 

Louis  Ronndstone ...    I. 

Prank  Wolf  Voice....   I. 

Samuel  Carlex' I. 

BenW.Hawk L 

Diolu  Walks  Behind 
Martin  Boll  Sheep. . 
Frank  Red  Bird.... 
Samuel  Little  San . . 

John  Badger 

Chae.  Blackstone  . . . 
TVilliam  Lone  Wolf. 
Frank  Weasel  Bear. 
James  Lone  Elk 

TULALIP   AGENCY, 
WASH. 


Daniel  C.  Govan 

J.W.Harris 

Chas.  M.  Bnohanan . 
EdBristow 


Burton  £.Axe 

L.Loftin , 

Wra.McCluskey... 

Wm.Sbelton 

DsTid  Tense 

Charles  J  ales 

Henrr  Quinagh  — 
Hillalre  Crockett . . 

Charles  George 

Celestial  Starr 

Peter  Quil  quil  ion . . . 

JackLiibsh 

BobRainin 

John  Tolensby 

James  Thomas 


Charles  Hillaire 

Sam  Carrier 

Ed.  Preston 

Wm.  Adams 

Robert  James 

Thomas  Ewye 

John  Nen  han  Kin . . . 

UINTAH  AND  OUBAT 
AGKNCT,  UTAH. 

UintahJ 

Mai.  Jas.  F.  Randlett 

J.A.Kuse 

Howard  C.  Reamer. . . 
GeaShelledy 


W.MWayman. 


G.H.Johnson. 
A.C.Davis... 


David  McKay  ... 
Henry  E.-^arris. 


Position. 


Compen-  j' 
satfon 


Herder  and 
batcher. 

Additional 
farmer. 

Interpreter. 

Apprentice. 

Captain  of 
poliee. 

Private.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician . . 

Additional 

Ikrmer. 

do 

do 

Millwright. 

Sawyer 

Jadge 

'.'.'.'.. dl'.'.'.'.V. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Captain 

police. 
Private 

do.. 

do.. 

..do 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 


$720. 

400. 

240. 
120,. 


of 


.$15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


1.200 
900! 

1,000 
600 

000 
600 
720 
600! 


Act'gagent. 

Cnerk 

Physician . . 
Engineer 

ana  miller. 
Additional 

farmer. 
Carpenter. . 
Additional 

farmer. 
Carpenter . . 
Issue  clerk,  ■ 

acting  in-  I 

torpreter.    I 


None.  ... 
1,200  ... 
l,200t... 
1,000... 


720 


720 
720 


720 


Name. 


Compen 
sation. 


Position. 


UUTTAH    AND    CURAT 
AQBNCT,      UTAH—  ; 

continued. 

l7in(aA— Continued.  | 

Wni.Wash '  I. 

WillieReed \  I. 

Andrew  Frank 1  I. 

William  Taylor ,  I. 

John  Murray I  I. 

BobRidley I. 

TomYanagap i  I. 


Frank  Parrictt. 

Dave  Weeoh 

Fi-ank  Doctor 

Ed.Eocheff 

Albert  Cbapoose. 

Joe  Warren 

Charlie  Sireech  . 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
Tom  Arrum I. 


Ouray. 


H.  G.Clark 

W.P.Robinson 

John  McAndrews  . . . 

W.  J.  Burgess 

George  Shepherd 

George  F.  Britt 

Abner  ClmrlMi  Smith . 

John  W.Patton 

Ben  New  cow  ree 

John  Smith 

Jack  Johnson 

James  Kanopotch 

Albert  Ces  pooch 

Charley  Alhandra . . . 
James  Wyasket 


John  McCook. 
Tim  Elkhart.. 
John  Jones . . . . 
Sam  Atchee... 
Dick  Wass  .... 
James  Little. . 


UaCATILLA    AGBNGY, 
ORBO. 

George  W.  Harper. . 

«f  ohn  A.  Guver 

Joseph  T.  Glenn 


Carl  Jensen 

Myron  W.  Briggs. . . 

James  Usha  Kite 

Richard  Lon^  Hair . 
John  Shomkm 


Thomas  Wike  wike 

Luke  Minthom 

Jim  Kash  kash 

X.  Lavadore 

Wet  Coyote 

Gas  Cornciyer 

Gilbert  Mfnthom.. 
Frank  Pale  net  hi  hi. 
John  Che  qu  nn  In  . 


Herder 

Carpenter's 

apprentice. 
Brksmith's 

apprentice. 
Blacksmith. 
Stableman  . 
Captain  of 

police. 
Private 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Clerk  .... 
Phvsician 
Chiefherder 
Blacksmith 
Carpenter . . 

Farmer 

--..do 

Carpenter . . 
Asst.  herder 

-...do 

Laborer 

Apprentice. 

do 

Interpreter. 
Captain  of 

police. 
Sergeant . . . 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 


$480 


120 


Agent 

Clerk 

Carpenter 

ana  wheel* 

vrright. 
Blacksmith. 
Teamster 

and  laborer. 

Judge 

•v--do 

Captain  of 

police. 
Private.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


720... 
480... 
....$15 


720 
900 
720 
480 
480 
480 
150 
60 
240 


60 


1,200 
900 
720,. 


720' 
480 


1  Also  treaties  of  October  7, 1863,  and  March  2, 1868,  an^  5  per  cent  Ute  interest  fund.  . 
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OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Continued. 


Name. 


UNION    AOENCT, 
IND.  T. 

Dew  M.  Wisdom 

J.  Fentress  Wisdom. 

W.  F.  Wells 

Thomas  R.  Knight... 

J.  W.  Ellis....! 

Alfred  McCoy 

B.Cobb 

B.T.Kell 

Joseph  Wanl 

£)imp  Bennett 

Chuk  ulesa 

John  Childers 

Georee  W.  Elder 

Tanchr  Folsom 

Don  J.  Folsom 

Scott  Gentry 

Shelly  Keys 

Wiley  Mcintosh 

C.W.  Plummer 

C.R.  Rider 

John  C.  West 

John  R.Willey 

Mark  Bean 

E.  C.Crittenden 

Richard  Crittenden.. 

Cabin  Miller 

John  L.  Brown 

R.L.  Bunce 

Thomas  Grayson — 
Samuel  C.  Childers.. 
Harrison  Foreman . . . 

VALBNTINB   BHIPPING 
STATION.  NKBR. 

John  T.  Oglesby 


J.  T.  Keeley. 


Compen- 
sation. 


PosiUon. 


WABM    8PR1NG8 
AOBNOT,  OREO. 

Lieut.  C.W.Farber.. 
Edward  C.  Godwin  . . 
Commodore  P.  Rich- 
ards. 

Junior  Parish 

Jnnies  Staocona 

Chnrles  Switzler 

NenaPatt 

Jerry  HoUiqnilla.... 

Peter  Kalania 

Antwine  Pepino 

Lemuel  5>6more 

Joseph  Sidwalder 

Chai  les  Wewa 

Suppah ...  - 

Pipeshoe  

James  Pat 

Jnmes  Mushemplah . . 

James  8a wykee 

IkeOwhl 

WBftTERN    SHOSHONE 
AQENCT,  NBV. 

William  L.  Hargrove 
S.W.  Miller  Daniel.. 
W.  McKay  Dougan. . 


Reoeiv  i  n  g 
and  ship- 
ping elk. 

Asst.  re- 
ceiving 
and  ship- 
ping elk. 


W.i  Act'gagent. 

W.    Clerk 

W.    Physician. 


Sawyer 

Judge 

Teamster  .. 
Judge 

Blacksmith . 

Captain  of 
police. 

Private  ... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician . 


None.;... 
800... 
90o|... 

72ol... 

,..-.1    8 

....'  n 

8 

8 

600|... 
1  15 


1,500 

900 

1,0001 


Thomas  F.  Mnlhane 
Georjge  S.  Lesher . . . 
William  Leeming. . . 

Thomas  Sweeny 

I  JohnCLawler^ , 


Name. 


C<Nnp«i- 


Poaition. 


WB8TBBN     SHOSHONE  ' 
AGENCY,  NBV.-^:ont'd . 

W.  T.  Simth ,W. 

J.  A.  Granger I W. 

Sam  Hamev I. 

Frank  Smith 1. 

Charley  Wines 1. 

Samuel  Fat '  I. 

Hiram  Price I. 

Robert  Ruby i  I. 

Charles  Thacker I. 

George  Washington..  I  I. 

William  Ruby I. 

Samuel  Golconda '  I . 

Charles  Damon I  I. 

Charles  Mingo I. 

Johnny  Dare |  1. 

Johnny  Pronto I. 

WKfTB  EARTH  AOENCT.  , 
MINN. 


Robert  M.  Allen 

Robert  J.  Holland.. 
Edward  S.Hart 


For'dagent. 
Blacksmith. 
Judge 

.'.V.'.do'.V.'.'. 
Mail  carrier 

Farmer 

do 

Captain  of 
police. 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


♦100  ... 
720... 

#10 

I  10 

w 

240i... 

360... 

3G0    .. 

i  15 


It 
19 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


W.  P.  Hebard 

C.  E.  Kemsch 

Arnold  A.  Ledeboer 
H.  Borup 


W.    Agent 

W.    Clerk i 

W.  I  Physician 

I      and  over- 

!      seer. 
W.  I  Phvsiclan . . 

W.  ....".do 

W.t  Blacksmith. 

W do 

W.    Ovem'rand 

I      farmer,      j 
W.    For'd  agent. 

W. do 

W. 
W. 


A.J.Mcintosh 

George  A.  Moriaon  . . 

G.  W.  Stevens 

Daniel  S.  Morrison. . . 
Lawrence  Roberts . . . 
PaulM.  Fairbanks.. 

David  Mc  Arthur 

Truman  Beanlieu . . . . 
John  Beaulieu 


J.  E.  Perrault 

Mart  Branchard .. 

John  Clmrette 

WiUiam  Bonga  ... 

Alex  Jordan 

Peter  Graves 

Aloxie  Gurueau  . 
Gay  bay  gah  bow. 


!  JamesKing 

Peter  I*avkor 

William  Martin 

W infield  Smith 

Edward  Tanner 

Paul  Villibrun 

Kay  qua  tab  be  tung 
Ne  gon  e  gwon  alie. . . 

Pec  he  keshig 

George  Bassett 

Arc  hie  Mc  Arthur 

Joe  Bellanger 

Kay  she  bnh  wo  say . 

Nay  ay  tahnub 

Be  mail  squash 


W. 


A  sat.  clerk. 
Snpt.   log. 

King- 

do 

W.i  Asst.  clerk. 
W. '  For'dagent. 
I.  I  Asst.  clerk. 
I.  Blacksmith. 
I.  I  Teamster... 

I.  1...  do 

I.  I  Interpreter. 
I.  !  Additional 
farmer. 

do 

Blacksmith. 

Team«tor... 

Interpreter. 

Teamster... 

Interpreter. 

Blacksmith 

Captain  of 
police. 

I do 

I.  I  Sergeant... 
I.  '.....do. 


1.800. 
1,200  . 

i,aoo . 


1,200  ... 
1,200... 

720  ... 

720  ... 
1,000  ... 


10 
10 


000  . 


100 

U 

000  ... 

!    10 

000  ... 
720  ... 


240  . 


Private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

..do 


L  I do 


720 
300 
240 
300 
240 
720. 


75 
75 


15 

15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
lO 
10 
10 
10 
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EMPLOYED   IN    THE  FIELD,  JUNE  30,   1896,   UNDER  ACT   OF  AUGUST  15,   1894,  AND 
OTHER  LAWS  NOTED-Continued. 


Name. 


Wnm  RABTH  AOBHCT,  I 

MDnr.— continiied.    i 

Joseph  Joordan    — !  I. 

MarkHart j  I. 

Ronuui  Perranlt <  I. 

Louis Peabody ,  I. 


Poeition. 


Compen- 
I    satioD. 


Ab  siBewenenn. 
Abraham  Yignor — 

John  Rabbitt 

Ish  quay  gab  bow 

Joaepb  Cbarette 

TAKIMA    AOBNCT, 
WASH. 


Private  ... 

do 

do 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Name. 


Position. 


Com  pen- 
satioii. 


3    i| 


YANKTON  AGENCY,' 

B.  DAK.— continued,   i 


$10 

10 

lo 

10 

10 

10 

, 10 

10 

10 


Lewis  T.Erwin i  W. 

J.L.  Banks W. 

Albert  Wilgus •  W. 

H.E.  Ramsaner !  W. 

R.L  Watson W. 


Martin  Doyle W. 

Frank  Rodenbeck...  W, 

Stick  Joo ;  I. 

Thomas  Cree I. 

Kneas I. 

Joe  Flannery I. 

Hampton  Lumley...  I. 

WalterCharley I. 

Peter  Klickitat I  L 

Charles  MiUer I. 

Stephen  Allen I  I. 

James  Warpah I. 

William  Nehemiah..!  I. 

Taylor  Martin j  I. 

James  Solomon :  I. 

William  Zack I. 


Ag«nt $1,800. 


MOO 
1,200. 

840. 

840. 


I 


Clerk 

Physician.. 

Engineer. . . 

Carpenter 
and  wag-  | 
on  maker,  i 

Additional  j 

I     farmer. 
'Miller 1     810 

Judse j 

do  ....  ! 

do ' 

BlackHmitb . 
I  Sawyer 

Teamster 

,   and  laborer. 

'  Captain  of 

police. 

Private.... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


75  I 


840. 
840. 


TAlfKTON  AGENCY, 
8.  DAK.  1 


James  A.  Smith. 
C.  B.  Persons 

B.  H.Ross 

F.H.Craig 

J.  Brown 

C.  S.  Bush 


C.  F.Picotte I. 

F.Lvman I. 

E.  Sherman I. 

S.Packard I. 


W.  Bean 

L.  Claymore . . . 

J.  Butcher 

J.Gray 

8.C.De  Fond. 

M.Leeds 

M.  Arnold 

8.  Antelope.... 
P.  St.  Pierre. . 


J.LltUeElk 

H.  Redlightening 

C.H.  Kealer 

S.  Spider 

J.cKok 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician . . 

Snpt.shops. 

Farmer 

Additional 
farmer. 

Interpreter 

Paintei  .... 

Tinsmith  .. 

Wagon  ma- 
ker. 

Carpenter.. 

Blacksmith. 

Butcher 

Apprentice. 

Issue  clerk. 

Judge 

do 

do 

Additional 
farmer. 

Apprentice. 

Teamster  . . 

Asst.  clerk. 

Groom 

Carpenter.. 


1,000... 
1,200... 
1,200... 

900!... 

900'... 
!  75 


240l... 
300,... 
300... 
300... 

300... 

400  ... 

120... 
60... 

720... 

1  10 

'  10 

I  10 

480... 

'         ii 
60... 

300...   I' 
!60,| 

300...   !| 

300...   )' 


B.  Cloud 

'  J.  B.  Coumoyer  . 

F.  T.  Brunot 

J.Picotte 

George  Dripn 

Albion  Hitika... 


:  I. 

•i  I- 

.  1,  t 

.  L  ! 


D.  Brunot. 


White  Dog 

C.Kee 

F.  Cetan 

Whit«  Buffalo 

P.  Hepana 

Stephen  Cloudelk 

Edgar  Lee 

NEW  YORK  WARE- 
H0178E,  NEW  YORK, 
N.  Y.. 

Henry  D.  Graves  — 

iryM.  Gi 
John  Doran. 
Halsey  R.  (iraves. . . 

Louis  F.  Robare 

Francis  J.  McCor- 
mack. 

CHICAGO  WAREHOUSE, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Dewitt  C.  Cregier . . 
Mark  Good 


INDL/Of  SERVICE,  MIS- 
CELLANEOUS. 

Indian  intpeetors. 
PanlF.Falson 


Province  MoCormiek 
Clinton  C.  Duncan. . . 

John  W.  C'Sdraan 

James  McLaughlin.. 

Special  Indian  agents. 

William  H.Abie 


SimriR.  Murphy.... 

John  Lane 

Marcus  D.  Shelby 

James  G.  Dickson 

Board  of  Indian  Com- 
misnonert. 

MerriUE.  Gates 


5069  I  A 36 


1  Also  treaty  of  April  19, 1858. 


Snpt  ware- 
house. 
Chief  clerk. 

Porter 

Clerk 

....do 

.....do 


720' 

480 
480; 
300 


Blacksmith.     $300 . 

Additional        720 . 

farmer.  I 

-do 

...do 

....do ! 

Saddle  and 

harnesH 

maker. 

CapUin  of 

police. 

Private 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


♦15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


2,000 
1,600 


Supt.  ware- 
house. 

Clerk  and 
inspector. 


.  150 
125 


W.   Inspector  in 
the  field. 

W do 

W. do 

W do 

W.I do 


W. 


W. 


Special  In- 
dian agent 
in  the  field. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Chairman 
Indian 
commis- 
sioners in 
the  field. 


2,500. 

2,50o! 
2,500. 
2,500  . 
2,500 


2,000. 

i 

2,000. 
2,000. 
2,000. 
2,000. 


None. 
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EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   SERVICE. 


EMPLOYED   IN    THE    FIELD,    JUNE  30,   1895,   UKDER  ACT  OP  AITQUST  15.   IgM.   AVD 
OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Contiuued. 


Compen- 

Compen. 

sation. 

1 

sation. 

xName. 

Position. 

§    1 

Name. 

Position. 

1^ 
i      1 

« 

^    1  S 

1 

9 

>i      B 

1 

S. 

i' 

3 . 

1   1 

INDIAN  8EBVICB,  MIS- 

INDIAN   8EKVICE.  MIS 

i 

CELLANEOUS-COD. 

1 

j     <:Ei.iJkNEOD8— con. 

Board c/ Indian  Com- 

i 

1 

Commissioners  to  ne- 

, 

»rti«non«r#— Cont'd . 

gotiate    with    the 
Cherokee,  Choctaw, 

KWhltUewy 

W.    Secrctnrjto, 
Indian 

r2,oooL. 

Museogeeior  Creek), 
and   Seminole  In- 

,      com  mis- 

1              dians. 

t 

aioners  in 

' 

^,0«-.. 

the  field. 

;    Archibald  L.McKen-    W. 

Coiumissr  . 

Albert  K.  Smiley. ...  W.    ConimiBs'r . . ' 

None.i...  >       non.                           ' 

William  H.  Lyon....  W do 

None.* ...  1    Henry  L.  Dawes W. 

.....do 

5,000... 

Joseph  T.  Jacobs....  \V do 1 

WiUiam  D.Walker..  W. do ' 

None.'...  '   Frank  C.  Armstrong.]  W. 

do 

s,ooe  .. 

None. ... 

Thomas  B.Cabaniss  .  W. 

do 

5,000... 

PhilipC.  Garrett \V. do 

None.'... 

Alexander  B.  Mont-    W. 

do 

5,000... 

Darwin  R.  JameH-.-.i  W.' do 

None.'... 

1      gomerj*. 

Rt.  Rev.  Henry  B.  iW. do 

Whipple.                  j 

None.'     . 

Commissioners  to  ne- 

gotiate   irith    the 

t 
Gtou)  Ji€t€i'vaHon, 
Mont.              j 

Vncompagh  re    Ute 
Indians  q/  Utah,     , 

1 

Williams.  Davis.... 'w. 

uo 

"I« 

Walter  H.Graves.... 

W.   Supt  irr*ga. ' 

2,700,... 

S.S.Scott W. 

do 

*6 

1      tion. 

1 

Timothy  A. Byrnes..  W. 

do 

•« 

Navajo  Reservation, 
N.Mex. 

1 

Commissioner.^  to  ne- 

gotiate  with    the 

Edward  C.Vincent.. 

W. '  Supt.  irriga- 
tion. 

2,600 

... 

Southern    I'te   In- 
1      dians  in  Colorado. 

1 

Special  agent  to  re- 
move   Upper    and 
MiddU  Bands    of 

Meredith  H.Kidd  ...  W. 

do 

'•!• 

' 

Julius  Sohultze......  W. 

do 

*10 

DavidF.  Day W. 

do 

(t) 

Spokane     Indians 
to  Coeurd'AUne. 

1 

Commissioners  to 
!      select  and  appraise  , 

1 

1 

George  H.  Newman. . 

W.  Special  agent 

....,.•$5 

Puyallvp  InndH. 

Ross  J.  Alexander. . .  W. 

do 

MO 

Special    agent     for 

James  J.  Ander^ion  . .  W. 

do 

MO 

Medawakanton 

i 

John  W.  lieufroo  ....  W. 

do 

MO 

Sioux  Indians  in 
Minnesota. 

1 

Commissioned!  to  nc-  ' 
gotiate   with    the 

i 

Robert  B.Henton.... 

W.  Special  agent 

^m         Chippeica  Indians 
^         in  Minnesota. 

j 

Special  agent  for  al- 

Benjamin  D. Williams  W. 
J.Montgomer\  Smith  W. 
Melvin R.Baldwin...  W. 

do 

MO 

lotmento/landsin 

do 

MO 

severalty     to     the 

.....do 

"^lO 

Sioux    Nation    of 
Indians. 

'  Commissioners  to  ne- 

t 
1 

; 

1      gotialeiciththeBel 

1 

Sylvan  Winter 

W.  Special  agent 

^g         knap  and  Blacl(feet 
I      Indians. 

1 

Physician  in  charge 
ofVAnse  Indians 
%n  Michigan. 

) 

' 

George  B.Grinnell...\V. 
William C. Pollock...  W. 

do 

do 

ho 

(f) 

Walter  M.  Clements  .  W. 

do 

MO 

Jas.  G.  Turner,  M.D. 

W.;  Physician.. 

700 

Special  agent  to  ex- 

Special  aqents  to  al- 
lot lands  in  several- 

1 

'      amine  and    report 

1              condition  (^  Dinner 
1        1      Indians  in  Cal\for' 

ty  to  Indians. 

Bernard  Amteen.... 

W.    Allotment 

1*8         "^• 

agent. 

1        1  George  B.  Cosby W. 

Special  agt. 

•« 

Henry  J.  Aten 

HelenP.Chirke 

George  C.Crager.... 
John  W.  Clark 

W.; do 

W do 

W. do 

W.l do 

to   I  Special  agent  to  pin  - 

1  *  J         chase  lands  for  A  h- 

«Q   1      setitee     Wyandotte 

•;;;;;  *5      Indians. 

1 

Henry  W.  Patton....|  W.  1 do 

John  K.  Rankin ^  W. do 

..V...\*8     R. B.  Armstrong W. 

do 

•* 

Charles  W.Turpin...  W.I do 

William  A.  Winder. .  W.  [ do 

*  8 

I  ^a      Surveyor  at  yez  1 V/ • 

*g         <•«•'»  Agency,  Idaho. 

. 

Charles  E.  Worden  . . ,  W. 

do 

t 

Claude  N.  Bennett...  W. 

1 

do 

*8 

James  Stuart 

w. 

Surveyor. . 

i,aoo 

*  Per  day. 


tNone. 
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POPULATION,  CIVILIZATION, 

Population,  Ciyilizatiox,  Rbuoious, 
Table  relating  to  population,  dress,  intelligenoe,  dwellings,  and  snk- 


Xame  of  iigeocy  and  tribe. 


e 


CiyiUZATIOli. 


Citizens'  dre««. 


a 


IS 

fl  a 
^  o 

fl3 


DwelllDg 


I 


aw 

1 

n 


I     I 

i     I 


Colorado  River  Agency. 


Mohave 

Mohave  at  Fort  Mohave. 

Mohave  at  Needles 

Hnalapais 

Chimennevia 


Navajo  Agency. 

Navajo 

MoqaiH  Pneblo 


Fima  Agency. 


Pima,  Gila  River  Reservation 

Maricopa,  Gila  River  Reservation  . . 
Maricopa,  Salt  River  Reservation . .  - 

Pima,  Salt  River  Reservation 

Papago,  Gila  Bend  Reservation 

Papago,  nomadic 

Papago,  San  Xavier  Reservation — 
Papago,  Peerless  Well 


San  Carlos  Agency. 


Coy  Otero  Apache 

San  Carlos  Apache 

Tonto  Apache 

\Vliite  Mountain  Apache . 

Mohave 

Ynma 


Indians  in  Arizona  not  under  an  agent. 
Sappai 

CALirOBNTA. 

Hoopa  VaUey  Agency. 


Hoopa  ... 
Klamath . 


Mitsion  Tule  River  Agency. 

Ynma 

Tule  River 

San  Luis  Rey 

CahaUla 

Diegneno 

Sorrano 

AguaCaliente 

Santa  Ynes 


Round  VaUey  Agency. 

Concow 

Little  Lakt^  and  Redwood 

Ukie  and  Wylackie 

Pitt  River  and  Nome  Lackie. . . 


677 
700 
6«7: 
700 
141 


20.500 
2,029 


8,723 

203 

03 

543 

75 

1.800 

617 

246 


6l2j 
1,135 

856 
1,730 

501 
51 


K215 


492 
673 


707 
191 
1,359; 
749 
23l! 
2661 
222, 
66 


150! 
135, 

272 
061 


300 
a800 


877 
a200 


125 


13 


500 
200 


7,200 


162 
106 


850 


200 
50 


1,000 


157. 


19 


also 
0  61 


53»     60 


350,      2,900      260 


492 
0  505 


aOOO 
a  184 


2,893 


623 


800 


alls 


81 


a200 


253; 


460 
a450 


300 
100 


2,022 


600 


16 


M 

137. 


45. 

I 
797. 


125 


1 12 


a  Taken  Arom  report  of  last  year. 
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Vital,  and  Criminal  Statistics. 

9i$temce  of  IndianSf  together  with  religious^  vitals  and  criminal  8tati8iic$, 


civnjZA- 
noN— cont'd 

BEUOIOU8. 

"AV: ,  v-A. 

CRIMINAL. 

Per  cent  of 

subMBt-     iMiuion. 

enceob-    1   ariea. 
tained  by— 

1 

a 
s 

d 
.s 
o 

a 

a 
1 

p 

Amount  con- 
tributed by  reli- 
gious and 
other  aocietiee. 

a 

1 

1 

IndinnH 
killeil  dur- 
ing .vear. 

1 

1 

Indian  crim- 
inals 

i 

1 

|l 

50 

ij. 

1 

P^ 

1 

i 

J 

I 

1 

c 
>\ 
? 

•E 

s 
-d 

o 
> 

a 

S    p 

• 

1 

"S 

M 

1 

1 

3 

GO 

1 

a 

4 

§ 

"S 

• 

® 
S 

>> 

1  • 
I ) 

1 

■M) 

1 

lo|    19 

:;: 

1 

*'**l     ■ 

1  ^^          , 

....!....L...|... 

....I....I.... 

*•••, 

...J 

*    .    1    1 

:;:;::•■•:::::::: 

::::::::::::::::::::i::::::::: 

100 
95 

100 

.... 

.  i 

1 

i 

2 

' 

1 

1 
19 

100 

5    ...       2 

1 

.:..::::l:::: 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

375'      ^ 

$450 

1 

i 

$1,800       S 

67     40 

i 
195'  113 

' 

' 

83 
31 

21 

59 

50 

?-•> 

25 

1 

2 

' 

90 

1 

1     13     13 

ib) 

' ; 

1 

alOO 
alOO 

M 

a33 



' 

1 

1         1 

•"■■,   '   '1 

«1 
1 

al 
1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

500 

1 

09 

AA 

1 

1 

*!     ■ 

i 

1 
i 

. 

b  Erroneous  last  year. 
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Population,  Civilization,  Rbugiocs, 
•  Tabls  relating  to  populatioHf  (lr§sB,  intelligence^  dwelHuffSf  and  SHbtieismce 


Namo  of  agency  and  tribe. 


CIVILUATION. 


Citizenn'  dresa.  • 


Mi 


Dwelling  booses. 


CAUFORNIA— continued. 

Indiang  in  California  not  under  an  {  ; 

agent.  \ 

Wicbumni,  Eaweali,  and  otbers |  a  6, 9951 . 

I 

COLORADO. 
Souttiem  Vte  Agency. 


Moacbe  Ute 

Capota  Ut© 

Wiminuchi  Ute 


Seminole. . 


IDAHO. 

Fort  Ball  Agency. 


193 
680 


565. 


Bannock.. 
Shoshone . 


I.OUI 


433U 


Lemhi  Ajeney. 

Shoshone,  Bannock,  and  Sbcepeater  . . 

Nez  Perce  Agency, 


Nez  Perc6 

Indian$  in  Idaho  not  tmder  ageitt. 
Fend  d'Oreilles  and  Koote»ai.<< 

INDIAN  TBRRITORY. 

Quapaw  Agency. 


48H 


1,737 


a  533. 


Peorift 

Ottawa 

Quapaw 

Modoc 

Seneca.  .*. 

Kastem  Shawnee . 

Miami 

Wj'andotte 


.1 


Union  .igency. 

Cberolcee '.  25.388. 

Chickaiiaw i  d6,  OOOi . 

Choctaw 1  17.819'. 

Creek 13,863!. 

Seminole 2,900". 

IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Mississippi 398 

a  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 


179I 

179 

164' 

164 

232 

232 

54. 

54 

288 

238 

88i 

88 

86 

86 

297 

297 

tf   . 
t  ' 


s  > 

'1 

'9 

s 

ill- 

11 

Ms, 

1 

^£ 

15 

A 

■2j3 

'        •> 

** 

c 

|l= 

i 

^ 

i 

i 

I 

1    ' 


3.'iO       1,110 


150. 


1851        550         11  . 


4U  25  4  . 


750       .T45         500         25. 


103      c  156 
el  39         144 


1071 
23' 

c208' 
C34 
c62' 

c209 


140 
25 

245 
28 
65 

250 


18. 
30. 
60. 

1  . 

5. 

3. 

«. 

3. 


121       1 
350. 


42  2 
36  1 
53  7 
22.-.. 
68... 
20.... 
50.... 
63,...., 


c46j     cl35  1 ! 

b  Not  reported. 
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Vital,  and  Criminai.  Statistics— Continued. 

•f  IndUme,  together  with  reliffiouSy  vitalf  and  oriminal  itatistios — Continned. 


567 


CIVILIZA- 
TION— cont'd 


I    MARI< 


Per  c«nt  of 
sabsist-      MiaaiQii 
once  ob-        aries. 

tained  by— 


^    OD     .    d 


SI   i 


Amoiiut  con-    * 
I  tribated  by  reli- 
I       gion»  aiid 
i  other  societies. 


Indians 
killed  dur- 
ing year. 


'Indian  crim- 

{        inalH 
gj   '  prosecuted. 
§ 

^  Is  ' 

.a    -1      I     •    .    5 
^  j:      *       jO 


,11 


.13    ' 


20     60     20       1 


.1 i     (h) 


19     16. 


....    100....!       1|       1  . 


$350  a$l,  000  . 


35    30    35'....!     r. 


t         I 


30     20     50 

:      I      I 


2, 500  . 


20     31. ...I. ..J       I....        3       2. 


25     27 


96       3,       1,      2       1       900       5. 


15       5.. 


lOOi. 
lOOi. 
100 


3,      2 


80....     20       li       1 

100 4.... 

100^ I      2;-... 


100'. 
100,. 


4i....i        611.. ..I ,  200.. .......1  12  9 

1       1,      c35       a 500       1  ...  {  6  I 

119.       2       1.500  40.3.....'....'  I3|  10 

c33'       1 1  200 1  2  3 

53'      4i MOO       3....  .V  10 

4       2' 115........  2  3 

c50t !  150       2....  4  2 


i'::::r  1 


1         95;      5 


520       3 6       5...        1 


:!::::i: 


I    I 


45       5  eSO'....       2 1. ...I      (b)  (b)       ....!..-.      20:     J5  ....!.. ..I. ...[...  .I....!      2j. 

0 Figures  given  lant  year  erroneous.  d Exclusive  of  uegroeB.  e  Annuity  paymeut. 
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Population,  Civilizatiok,  REUGiouSy 
Table  relating  io  population,  dreBSf  intelUgenoe,  dwellings,  and  9uhm9ieme§ 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


PoUatcatomif  and  Qreat  Nemaha 
Agency. 


Pottawatomie,  Prairie  band  of. . 

Kickapoo 

Iowa 

Sao  and  Fox  of  Mifwoori 

Chippewa 

Hunaee  (or  Cliristian) 


MICHIOAN. 


L'Anseand  Vienx  de  Sert 

Chi  ppe wa  of  Sagini^,  Swan  Creek,  and 

Black  River 

Pottawatomie  of  H  uron 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa 


MINIfBSOTA. 

White  Earth  Agency. 

Mianissippi  Chippewa^  White  Earth . 
Mississippi   Chippewa.  White    Oak 

Point 

Mississippi  Chippewa,  Gull  Lake 

Mississippi  Chippewa,  Mille  Lac 

Red  Lake  Chippewa 

Pembina  Chippewa 

Leech  Lake  FlUajfer  Chippewa 

Cass  Lake  and  Winnibigoshish  Chip- 


pewa . 
Otter 


»tter  Tall  Pillager  Cblppewa. . 
Fond  du  Lao  Chippewa 


MONTANA. 

Blacltfeet  Agency. 
Blackfeet,  Blood,  and  Piegan  . 
Crow  Agency. 


Crow  . 


Flathead  Agency. 


CIVILIZATION. 


Citisens'  dress. 


Kootenai  from  Idaho 

Flathead,  Pend  d'Oreille,  and  Koo- 
tenai (confederated) 

Spokane  

Lower  Kalispel 

Chariot's  band  of  Fbithead 


Fort  Belknap. 


Gros  Ventre . . 
Assinniboine . 


565 

2311 

lC7i 
81 
24) 
56^ 


a72l 

J 
a  630, 

a  771 

a  6, 000; 


1.322 

608 

326 

1,002 

1.841 

278 

1,155 

426 
681 
61 


1,837 


63 

1.696 
104, 

59 
180. 


525 

231. 

167. 

81. 

I 

80. 


,280. 


024 
7635 


522 


360 


i 


831       1,000 

I 

I 
790       1,843 


1,060^ 


325 


298 
120 
92 
45 

54 


1,750 


fi 

a  a 

•8 
S 

0 


Dwelling  hoosea. 


a  >» 


325 
200 
155, 


a  >* 

it 


1.860 


865 


495 


350 


1.000 


83»t        4S0 


126 


s 

a 

£> 

•8 

P. 


I 


177... 
56       1 
53 

14 


60  1.U3     35 


I 
579       S 

354       6 


646.... 


a  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 
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crviuzA 
noN— cont'd 


Per  cent  of 
snbsist- 
ance  ob- 
tained by— 


I    MARI- 
TAL. 


Mission- 

ftries.    I 


L' 


A    n 


75  a25 
85  a  15' 
100 


fiO     17 


17 


I   I 


Amount  con* 
tributed  by  reli- 
I      gious  and 
other  societies. 


be 

i   I 


a 
•A 
5^  I 


145 

100 

25 

o' 

22; 


•j;:::::::: 

m' 

1' 

480 

23 
12 
5, 
2 


Indiiuis 
killed  dar- 
ing year. 


Indian  crim 

inals 
prosecuted. 


^  is 

PQ   ■  X 


1^3  " 

a  I  • 

^    M 


$.1,650'. 


90,      2 


20     10 


70       3 


4    2,100     15 ' 85       4   300     71 

!     i    '       '       I 


9       150       2     13,500       (b)      I     18 


150 


8... 


1      10,372 20.       1     00     68 


I        ! 

'  I 

2,000; I    10....     26 


47     30 


1       1.... 


124. 


112,  127  . 


38. 


1        ( 


b  Not  reported. 


25... 


15 


120 


c2 


e  16  other  white  criminals  being  proseonted. 
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670  POPULATION,  CIVILIZATION, 

Population,  Civilization,  Rkijgious, 
Table  relating  to  populuUof^  dressj  intelligenoe,  dwelling$,  amd  •Mfrfijicwe* 

I  cnriuzATioN.  I 


CitizAOs'  dretw. 


Name  of  ftgencj  and  tribe. 


I 


s 


•    ft  - 

lifi.l  I  I 

5«    I  5*:  2,;  3 

•S      fl     ^"^  »5^  -^^ 

I  II  f  r  i 


MONTANA— con  tinned . 
i^'ort  P«<*Jt  Agency. 


I 


YanktoiinaiB I      1,276|(    ,  qo«  _««- 

Assinniboine j         716  n    ^'"^ "^^ 

Tongue  Jiiver  Agency.  i 

Northern  Cheyenne 1,333'  90       1,243 

NBBRAHKA.  | 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency.       \ 

Vf  Innebago i      1 , 

Omaha 1, 


300. 


34        .-M  . 


SanUe  Agency. 


Santoo  Sionx 

Saiitee  Sioux  of  Flandrcau  . 
Ponea  In  Nebraska 


NKVADA. 

Xevada  Agency. 

Pahrte,  at  Pyramid  Lake 

Pah-Ute.  at  Walker  Kivcr 

WfJtterti  Shosfione  Agency. 


208 
182 

608 
650 

6001 
632 

400 
410 

550 
476 

980 
308 

980.. 
308.. 

1 

755 
215 

88 

440 
155 

211 

211'.- 

12 

ShoHhoue  . 
PiUte.... 


514  > 
590^ 


408/ 
210^ 


618. 


GOO 


462 


12. 


Indiant  in  Xevada  not  under  an  agent,  a  6, 815! . 
NEW  MKXiro. 

Meacalero  Agency.  ' 

Mescalero  Apache 453| 

Pueblo  Agency.  j 


Pueblo 

Jicarilla  Apoche. 


8,536 
845 


90 


200.       3,r>(X)    flSOO 


('>) 


NEW  YOHK. 
Xew  YorkAjency. 

AUecany  Reserve : 

sieneCA 

Ononda^ 

Cattarangas  Reserve: 

Seneca 

Onondaga 

Cayaga 

a  Taken  fVoni  last  yoar*i»  report. 


803  > 
73  \ 

1,298 


30' 


966. 


815         G5 


I 


510 


700 


298) 
:)!  S     1.403. 

i:i4>  ' 


1,000    i.aoo       3*. 

b  Not  reported. 


601 


340 


103  .. . 
.1      307... 


250 
62. 


38.. 


37... 


15 


a2,055.. 

38         40 rt210 


303. 
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CITILIZA-      I 

TiOK— cont'd, 


I  P*er  cent  of 

snbAist-     Mission- 
enceob-    I  aritss. 
tained  by— 


oh  u H  * ^ 

5    w"-^ 


,   Amount  con- 
tributed b^'  reli- 

gioas  and 
other  societieB. 


Indian  crini-' 
inalf) 


I  if. 


i  :l 


I  :i 


2ll;  = 

^         fc<  M 


'   a 


I     Indians 
killed  dur- 

ing  year.        .  proseeated.    "Q 

-!  S  ^  I 

'  '5  2  I 

»H  *     '  '          8 

*>»  e  1  ^      P* 

I  "Sill  I    I 


•f  i'i'^"  I  lis   I  1^1 


25  [....J  75  I      3       1' 


10 


$2,720     12     10     02     90       1 


.1    49     16 


90    .-..,  10         1....  13       1. 

100   ....       1....'        86   a2. 


826....!....;    29     25 
857:      7       ll    67     55...  J 


50....;    50;      4       6       421       5  $15,155       1,008  6       2  31  28  . 

100. ...I. ...I I       187,      2' : '  1....  9  7. 

70 30 ! I.... 6       1  11  5. 

i     I     I     '     i  •     , 


82!    28     10. 


1 j....! I I. .......     28     16. 

I  '  i  I 


75....     26. 


1       2. 


1....'     16       4. 


6!      6     90. 


15     18       2  . 


...       II. ...|    Kb)       23|. 
67....'     2I i;. 


(ft) 


i    i    .    .    I      !    I 

»     10. ...I      1....       165.      3       4,650      (6) 


Sr75 


8;      (c) 


'?9 

36. 
70' 

1 

48, 

,;.... 

.....i.... 

cXew  Tork  State  expended  during  the  year  $31,560  for  supporting  public  schools  and  an  orphan 
asylum  for  Indians  on  the  various  reservations. 
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Population,  Civilization,  RKLiciors, 
Table  relating  to  population,  dreee,  intelligence,  dwellimge,  and  enhtitienee 


Kame  of  agency  and  tribe. 


CITILIZATION. 


C  ill /.ens'  dress. 


MEW  YORK— oontiuued. 
Xeio  York  Agency— Ctmtmued. 


Oneida  Reserve : 

Oneida 

Onondaga  Reserve: 

Onondaga 

Oneida 

Caynffa 

St.  Regis  Reserve : 

St.  Regis 

Tonawanoa  Reserve : 

Seneca 

Cayuga 

Tuscarora  Reserve : 

Tuscarora 

Onondaga 


385 


;! 


i 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Eastern  Cherokee  Agency. 

Eastern  Cherokee  in  Qualla  Bound-        1, 
ary  and  Graham  and  Cnerulcce  couu 
ties 1 

Eastern  Cherokee  elsewhere a  1 


179 
479 

i.iosl 

520 


pq:3    i  Dwelling  houses. 

|l  ! 


II  I  "^ 


500> 

"ill  *^ 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Devili  Lake  Agency. 

Sioux 

Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa: 

FuU  blood 

Mixed  blood 

Mixed  blood  on  reserve,  but  not 
recognized  by  commis»ionof  1892 

Fort  Berthold  Agency. 

Arickaree 

G  ros  Ventre 

Mandan 


I 


1.479 


50 

175 

300 
255 

280 
876 


1,021       1,015 


Standing  Hock  Agency. 

Sioux,    Yanktouni,    Hunkpapa,  and 
Bbickfeet  bands 


420 
481 
265 


OKLAHOMA. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency. 

Arapaho 

Cheyenne 

Kiowa  Agency. 

Kiowa 

("onianche 

Apache 

Caddo * 

Keeohie 

Delaware 

Towacouie 

Wflco 

Wlchlto , 


45.1 


3, 650* 


J        687 


872 


150 


420, 
481 
265 


lis 


1,065 


1,116 


160 


700 


106 


130 

325 

500 
850 


m 


75 


116 


114         112 
89*         47 


975 


580 


120 


b 

m      • 

•o 

s 

§. 

1    ! 

5- 

•2 

iS  — 

C 

560, 


500 


872 


10 


SS. 


150 


a  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 


J        16 
.       110 

.!  «. 

151 


403 


.|      233 
.!      tI5. 


30 '      102^ 


109! 
69. 


!       I 

1    1.000' 


las 


350 
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CIVILIZA- 

Tioir— cont'd 

RBLIOIOUS. 

MARI- 
TAL. 

; 

a      ^ 

g*           OB 

3  : 5 

VITAL. 

CRIMINAL 

Per  cent  of 
subsist.      Mission- 
enceob-     i   aries. 

tained  by— 

1 

1 

1 

Amount  con- 
tributed by  reli 

gions  and 
other  societies. 

5 

Indians 
killed  dur- 
ing year. 

1 
■§ 

M 

1 

Indian  crim- 
inal 
prosecuted. 

1 

>. 

1 

If 

ll 
|l 

hi 

i 

i 

s 

-  a 
0 

1 
1 

a 

1 
g 

a 

1 
1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1:1 

IB 

1 
s  0 

8 

By  civil  courts. 
By  other  methods. 

100 

100 

90 
90 

lOO 
100 

1        i 

3  . . . .        105       2 

$1,000 

500 
275 

1 

1 

J 

3'     -.        817 

J 

1 

i 

10 

....       3....        109 

3 

$1,450 

2 
2 

4 

.... 

16 

34 

1 

2 ; ... 

1 
3  ---- 

2401      3 

1 

1 

8 

.... 

350 

a4 

....!    28 
1 

20 

... 

70 

30 

a 

488 
1.600 

G 
3 

2 

a]3 

3 

0 



1.  74.^ 

17 

43 
97 

i  13 
?25 
<15 

72 
34 

13 
18 
16 

10 
10 

2 
5 

8 

1 

50     20     30       2 

1 

1 

2,000 

6, 787;      1, 039 
4, 179'      (6) 
4,791           375 

9, 985       6. 800 

15.... 

4 

16 

3 

V  50 1    50       2....i      299 

1         1         1 

1 

,     30 

70 

! 

1 

24 

i 

! 

100 

9 

40 
145 

6 
.5 

'"( 

48 
65 

105 

35 
110 

67 

J 

4 

15 

.... 

1 

10 

'        1 

1        1 

1        1 
25       9     13 

y 

8 

.... 

1 

6  Not  reported. 
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Population,  Civilization,  RauGiors, 
Tabl€  rel<^ng  to  popuUiUan,  dresB,  inielUffencti  dmellimgM,  and  mMfifttM 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


OKLAHOMA— continued . 
Otage  Agency. 


Osage. 
Eaw.. 


Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Agency. 


Ponca 

Pawnee 

Otoe  and  Misaouria. 
Tonkawa 


Sac  and  Fox  Ageticy. 


Sac  and  Fox  of  MiHsisnippi . 

Iowa 

Abnentee  Shawnee 

Mexican  Eickapoo 

Citizen  Pottawatomie 


OREGON. 

Grande  Ifonde  Agency. 


Rogiie  River.. 

Santian 

Clnckama 

Lnckamut^... 

Cow  Creek 

Wapeto 

Mary's  River. 

Yam  Hill 

Calipooia 

Umpqua 


OBBOON. 

Klamath  Agency. 

Klamath,  Modoc,  Snake  (or  PiUte), 
and  Pitt  River 


nVIUZATlOH. 


Citisens'  dress. 


^S       Dwelling  hoQses.  , 

fi ! 


S    ' 


1,657 
2081 


r 
t 


806 
Ml 


311 
176 
15' 
25, 


SiUtz  Agency. 


Siletz  . 


Umatilla  Agency. 


Cay  use 

Walla  Walla. 
Umatilla 


Warm  Springs  Agency. 


Warm  Springs 

Wasco,  Tenlno.  etc. 


PiUte 

Indians  in  Oregon  7iot  under  an  agent . .  i 
a  Annuity.  h 


28. 
65, 
36 
82, 

26 
36 
38 
24 


982 
507 


422 
465; 
226 


505 

364 

76 


418|. 


982 
507 

250 
600 


aeoai./ 

Kot  reported. 


.3x 

'3   OD 


J!       t 


i-l 


a-5      aB 


►5-      « 


a 


1 


385! 

Id 


276 

150 

325 

31 


546'        525'. 


74 


260' 

275 

113 

23! 


107. 


275 1  5 

300;  2 

1C3           31  12 

561 *  5; 


t 
1.800'  400'      800     1.51)0 


140;. 


I 
160       350 


I 


«300j      ^5(K)  4. 

175;        380i         6. 


I 


300,      300         300,  2. 


345;      300         450  6. 


360.... 
30.... 


9G:       3 

207       • 

56       3 

13.... 


700 


104 


130.... 


106. 


112.... 


e  171  whites  arrestMl. 
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d  Takeu  from  report  of  last  year. 


e  Overestimated  last  year. 
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Population,  Civilization,  Religious, 
Table  relating  iu  populaHoUf  dresSy  intelligence,  dwellings,  and  mhnslenee 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
Crow  Creel  and  Louder  BntU. 


Lower  ranktonai  Sioux  . 
Lower  Bml6  Sioax 


Cheyenne  Jiiver  Agency. 

Blackfeet,  Sans  Arc,   Minneooigou, 
and  Two  Kettle  Sioax 


Piixe  Ridge  Agency. 


Sioux 

Cheyenne. . 


Raeehud  Agency. 

Bml^,  Loafer,  TVaziaziah.  Two  Ket- 
tle, and  Northern  Sioax : 

Agency  district 

Catmeat  Creek 

Black  Pipe  Creek 

Little  White  River 

Bntte  Creek 

Ponca  Creek 


Siseeton  Agency. 
Siaaeton  and  Wahpeton  Sioax 

Tankton  Agency. 
Yankton  Sioax 

TEXAS. 

Indians  in  Texas  not  under  an  agent. 
Alabama,  Cuabatta,  and  Mankogee  . . 

UTAH. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency. 

Uintah  Ute  at  Uintah 

White  River  Ute,  at  ITintah 

Uncompahgre  Ute,  at  Ouray 

White  River  Ute.  at  Ouray 


Indians  in  Utah  not  under  an  agent. 

Pahvant 

Gosbip  U  te 


WASHINGTON. 

ColviUe  Agency. 


Colviile 

Cceur  d' A16ne 

Upi>er  and  Middle  Spokane  on  Cceur  | 
d' A16n6  Reaerve 


CIVILIZATIOir. 


Citiaena'dreaa. 


I 


1.040 
500 


2, 539       2. 500 


1,863 


1,735 


a290 


2,347 


1.246 


1,863. 


1,785. 


442 
372' 
925  I 
3»^ 


rtl34. 
a256. 


267 
492 


267 
492 


135,. 


a 


1* 
472' 


39 


2,094 


670 
450 


a550 


2,200 


fl  a 
wo 

a  o 
2  ^ 

i 

i-g 


Dwelling  bonaea. 


1.478   1.900 


37J 
300^ 


700 


2,000 


848 


b 

i. 

• 

•a 

73 

^ 

« 

9 

•3 

u 

a 

a  >* 

Oi^ 

^ 

•:? 

s? 

t 

«2— 

P. 

I 

1 

10 

1 

300 

60 

« 

36 

1      1 

431 

1 

:3  • 

a 

S 


21 
7 


I 
185: 1.284. 


75. 


454        472| 


11. 


529 


3:k); 

200 
500 


844 


185 


520 


37       318 


60 
30 

100. 


14 

I4< 

12 


55 

6 

280 

10 

26 

62 


84... 
170.... 


16.        48. 


a  Taken  from  laat  year's  report. 
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1     CI 
TION 

Per 

ei 
tail 

VILIZA 

—cont'd 

RCLIOtOUS. 

"^^I-    !    VITAL. 

CRIMINAL. 

cent  of 
ib«ist. 
iceob- 
led  by- 

Mission, 
aries. 

1 

Amount  con- 
tributed by  reli- 

giout*  and 
other  societies. 

1 1 

111 

c      0 
3      > 

15       2 
20.... 

55.... 
90 

1 

40 
45 

90 
247 

110 

63 
37 

1 

54 

Indiana 
killed  dur 
iiijiycar. 

Indian  crim- 

inalH 
prosecuted. 

1 

if 

•a 
84 

a  5 

u 

0 

1 

9 

i 

"'2 

13 

14 
3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

M 

i 

s 

1 

3 

.a 
0 

a 
St 

1 

g 

s 

•§ 

S, 

*400 

• 

1 
I 

's. 

2 

1 

1 

c 

M 

1 

1 

*  a 

2  0 

0 

c 

i 

1 

1 

1 

I 
i 

0 

1 

j? 
.3 

60       3 
66       3 

50     23 

255 

5 

t4.933 

84.... 

570       5' 1       2.390 

47 

10 

4 

50 

1,00« 
1,156 

1,666 

710 
782 

16 
17 

15 

9 

6 

I 
9, 540       0. 206 

50 
171 

75 

50 
41 

66 

0 

78 

biO 
25 

6 

21 

10 
6 

1,000 
17,400 

5,035 
8.475 

1 
2 

1 

I 

2 

55       ^ 

20 

60 
75 

2 

64 

.... 

1 



? 

3 

1 

4,329 

22 

2 

!    j 

?8 

^ 

30 

80 

10 
10 

60 
60 

i 

S  16 

20 

i 

1 

- 

^.••••>  16 

12 
11 

1.... 

1 

;  8 

1 

1 

1 

i 

! 



j 

:::::::. ;::::::::i::::'"":t": 

... 

85 

14 

1 

1 

161 

468 

5 

1 

9. 174 

le\ 

4 

4 

1 



2 

16 

3 

08       2 
5;      3 

3  .... 

1      12.710. 

231     80 
4.      9 

^ 

7 

33     7 

.='...!.... 



3... 

6  Ca;*li  payment. 

6069  I  A 37 


c  Not  reported. 
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Population,  Civilizatioic,  Religious, 
Table  relating  to  populatioHf  dress,  intelligencef  dweUimgs,  amd  suMstettce 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


WASHQfOTON— continued. 

ColvilU  J.f7«9u^— Continaed. 

Lake 

Lower  Spokane 

Upper  and  Middle  Spokane  on  Spo- 
kane Keserve 

Columbia  (Moees'  band) 

Okanogan 

Kea  Perc6  (Joseph's  band) 

liespelim  and  San  Puell 

Calispei 


Neah  Bay  Agency. 

MakahatKeahBay 

Makab  at  Wasatch 

MakahatOsset 

Makab  at  Sueze 

QuiUebute , 

Hoh 


I'uyiillvp  Agency. 

Puyallnp 

Cbehalis 

Nlsqually 

Sqnax  in 

S'Klallam 

S'Kokomish 

Quinaielt 

Queet 

Georgetown 

Hnmptulip 

Oyhut 


Tulalip  Agency. 


Tulallp 

Madison 

Mnckleshoot . 
Swinomish  ... 
Lnmmi 


Takima  Agency. 

if  akima,  Klickitat,  Wasoo,  and  others 
WildTakimas 


Net  under  an  agent. 
ooksack 


W1800N8Uf. 

Qreen  Bay  Agency. 


Oneida 

Menominee 

Stockbridge  and  Munsee. . 


8 

•a 

I 

fit 


284 
a334 

192 
a  313 
562 
143 
312 
0200 


280 
44 

62 

31 

250 

78 


157 

118 

117 

817 

232 

89 

64 

50 

5 

4 


440 
143 
150 
278 
338 


1,808 
192 


c200 


1,841 

1,286 

508 


284| 
834 

192 

164 

562 

6 

62. 


426 
I        328 


167 
118 
117 
317 
232 


212 


440 
143 
159 

278 


1,841 

i,r" 

508 


i 

35 

48 

i 

3 

140 

5 

164 

137 

3 

250. 

525   1,050 


106 
50 


240 
71 
83 
35 

100 
91 


185 


115 
50 


ao6 

105 
57 
60 
103 
173 


100 


0. 
12. 
1. 


300,    1 

351    7o! 

621    98 

53'   200 

81    250,    1 


525 


725 


568    785 

460|   750 
e396[   603 


108 

87 


la.... 

20.... 
30.... 
28 

no.... 

58 


l^i 


100 


3M 
»4. 

48. 


a  Incorrectly  enumerated  last  year 


6  Not  reported. 
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Population,  Civilization,  Religious, 
Table  relating  to  papulationy  drtM,  intelligencef  dwellings,  and  9uh9iHenoe 


Name  of  ngency  and  tribe. 


CIVIUKATIOW. 


Citizenn'  dress. 


w  ISCON81N— continued. 
La  Pointe  Agency. 


Chippewa  at  Red  Cliff 

Chippewa  at  Bad  River 

Chippewa  at  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles 

Chippewa  at  Lac  da  Flamboau 

Chippewa  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Minn 

Chippewa  at  Grand  Portage,  Minn. .. 
Chippewa  at  Boise  Fort,  Minn 


Indians  in  Witeon$in  not  under  an 
agent. 

Winnebago 

Pottawatomie 


WTOMINO. 

Shoshone  Agency. 


Shoshone  (or  Snake)  . 
Northern  Arapaho. . . 


191 
045, 
1, 150 
796 
776, 
313! 
378 


MI8CBLLAIYEOU8. 


Miami  in  Indiana 

Ohi  Town  Indians  in  Maine  . 


a  930 
a280 


911 


a318 
a410 


191 
«45 
1.150 
796 
776 
313 
378 


1 


Wr 


P  «B 


DweUing  hou»eA. 


«5 


s 

a 

1 

h 

ii 

:- 

>^ 

1- 

a 

S 

,o  — 

0 

1 

1 

1    ■ 

125 
676 
426 
175 
380 
170 
125 


150. 

r>oo' 

500 
250 
000, 
175' 
175! 


60 


175^    25 
210I...J 

i4«;--.. 

85 
65 

ia> 


SOf 


!• 


a  Taken  fVom  report  of  last  year. 

SUMMARY. 

Population,  exclusive  of  Indians  in  Alaska 248, 34t 

Exclusive  0/  Five  OiviUzsd  Tribes, 

Population 182,379 

Inaians  who  wear  citisens'  dresa  wholly 8L96S 

in  part 31,701 

Indians  who  can  read 33.114 

Indians  who  can  use  English  enough  for  ordinary  purposes 41,2tt 

Dwelling  houses  occupit^  by  Indians 23,4t2 

Dwellings  built  by  Indians 1,944 

for  Indians 3St 

Indian  apprentices 368 

Missionaries  (not  included  under  the  head  of  "Teachers **)— 

Male 238 

Female 108 

Church  members,  Indians  (communicants)* 22,455 

Church  buildings 2M 

Contributed  by  State  of  New  York  for  education $31,569 

*  Only  partially  reported. 
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SUMMARY— Continued. 

Contributed  by  religions  societies  and  other  parties  for  education  t^ $227,113 

for  church  work  and  other  purposes  t  • .  •  $63, 114 

Formal  marriages  among  Indians  daring  the  year 734 

Divorces  granted  Indians  daring  the  year x 48 

^               3,502 


Births*. 

Deaths* 

Indians  killed  during  the  year  by  Indians. 

by  whites.. 

Suicides  . 


Whites  killed  daring  the  vear  by  Indians 

Indian  criminals  pun iehea  daring  the  year  by  court  of  Indian  offenses  . 

by  civil  courts 

by  other  methods 

Wbisky  sellers  prosecuted 


2,974 

23 

5 

16 

4 

762 

218 

371 

400 


fTbis  includes  $15,190  not  contained  in  foregoing  tables,  being  amounts  contributed  to  the  following 
schools :  * 


Ukiah.Cal $13G 

Greenville,  Cal 870 

Pinole,  Cal 82 

Hopland,Cal Ill 

Sgn  Diego,  Cal 386 

Potter  Valley,  Cal 100 

Banning,  Cal 1,300 

Manchester,  Cal 112 

Wabash,  Ind 2,480 


Halstead,  Kans $255 

Clontarf,  Minn 4,288 

Morris,  Minn 4,480 

St^  Peter,  Mont 5,680 

Carlisle,  Pa 810 

Lincoln.  Pa 8,752 

Springfield,  S.  Dak 144 

Hampton ,  Va 17. 665 

Wittenberg,  Wis 2,63» 


*  Only  partially  reported. 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  area  and  cultivation  of  Indian  lands,  crops  raised. 


Lands. 

1^ 

Crops  raised  during  the 

year. 

1 

1 
0  a 

Fence. 

?5 

Nftiue  of  agency  and 
triSe. 

•o5 

r 

33 

1 

1 

1 

•a 

111 

l'5 

J 

1 

1 

i 

I? 

5r 

» 

1 

▲RIZOKA. 

Colorado  River  Agmey. 
Mojave  (on  reserve) . . 

Acres. 
108 

Acres. 
46 

91 

Rods. 
626 

Bush. 
75 

Bush. 

Bush, 

150 

1 

Busk.  Tons. 
35        22 

IM. 

NavM^  Agency. 

1 

Nayaio 

a8,000 
2,000 

(5) 

{h\ 

Hoqnis 

a  875 

60 

a  10, 000     aTSO 

Pima  Agency. 

Pima,  Papago,   and 
Maricona 

4.890 

70 

1,600 

1,400 

70 

70.400 

660 

500 

1,515 

330 

San  Carlos  Agency. 

Apaobe,MoJaTe,  Ymna 

CAUFOBNIA. 

8,000 

6.000 

9,740 

<il0,400 

12,000 

73a 

600       -J 

Hoopa 

751 
400 

117 

900 

150 

121 

3,300 

^800 

260 

6.286 

600 

Lower  Klamath 

Mission  Agency,  (a) 

1 

Mission,  Tule  River, 
and  Yuma 

2,000 

3,000 

300 

760 

60!      UM 

Round  VaUey  Agency. 

Conoow,  LitUe  Lake. 
Bedwood,   Ukie, 
Wylackie,  Pitt 
River    and     Nome 
Laokie 

1,780 

320 

4,800 

2,464 

135 

13.230 

2,710 

1.080 

6.130 

810 

M 

COLORADO. 

1 

Southern  UU  Agency. 

Moache,  Capota,  and 
Weeminnche  Ute. . . 

296 

40 

750 

160 

1,960 

4,800 

400 

32« 

300 

FLORIDA. 

86minole 

6 

50 

IDABO. 

Fort  HaU  Agency. 

Bannock  and  Shoshone 

926 

182 

9,150 

6,770 

8,398 

10,680 

270 

5,M 

1,660  2.000 

Lemhi  Agency. 

Shoshone,    Bannock, 
and  Sheepeater 

Kez  Perei  Agency. 

426 

60 

flOO 

620 

1,500 

1,435 

110 

i 
1 

Ne«Perc6 

e  19,975 

e5,000 

80,000 

75,000 

240 

0300,000 

«  85,000 

e6,000 

0I8.OOQ 

^800 

a  Taken  from  report  of  la«t  year.  b  Not  reported. 

« Mostly  ponies  of  small  value.  Ttie  figures  of  stock  owned  by  Nav^oes  taken  from  last  years 
report  are  doubtless  overestimates,  since  ^av%jo  lierdn  and  flocks  were  greatly  reduced  during  the 
past  year.  ^  , 
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stock  owned  by  Indiana^  and  miscellaneoua  products  of  Indian  labor. 


Miacellaneous  prcMlacts  of  Indian  labor. 


KTrtS^i-Vnr      Prodactaof 


M 

feet.  Crdt. 

223 


126. 


4,000 


102  2,522 


•500 


by  Indians 
with  their 
own  teams. 


Indian  labor 
I  disposed  of. 


<         W  H 


M  Iba. 
164 


448 


198,        82 


121 


250 


100 


.1 
I 

o 


$82  $1,021 1      $120 


I 


140       290 


25 


98 


25 


249 


1,360 


6,500         500 
i 

I  i 

17,276     6,000 


Steele  owned  by  Intlians. 


9 
I 

a 

I 


174 


15 


ael00,500al,200 

03,025    a500{  a20 


400 


3,000 


4.640  6,000  100 
5,949  3,043 


330 


800 


1,300 


109       328         080 
df  Barley. 


250 
76 


1,770 


370 


5,017 


1,730 


339 
200 


80 


1,450     853 


75. 


30 


4,000   3.500     100 


901 


I 


a  5,000 


1,000,000  a250,000j 

..  e  AAA       _  o  aaaI 


a3.000al,000 


35,000 


450 


Roads. 


6,00012 


3,000 


18 


..15 


1, 823  14i 
500 


22,000 


3,000 


1,400 


60 


H 


I 


260 


300 


2,860 


2         105 


1}         55 


700'. 


92 


.20,01815,000  3,000 15,000 

eBy  Indinns  and  white  renters. 
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Table  of  siatisiics  relating  to  area  and  cultivation  of  Indian  landa,  crop*  rai$edj  tttot-k 


Name  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


Lands. 


tc  . 


|5 


Feuce. 


INDIAN  TSEBITORY. 

Quapaw  Agency. 

Acres.  Acres. 

Peoria :.'a6,000     a200 

Ottawa I    5,852     1,005 

Quapaw '     o500,     alOO 

""    "  74U'         56 

085;        120 

5.060        350 

447 1 

11,500 


Modoc . 

Seneca 

Miami 

Eastern  Shawnee . 
Wyandotte 


IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 
Sac  and  Fox 


d600 


Potiatoottomie  and 
Great  Nemaha 
Agency. 

Pottawottomie.  Prai 

rie  baud 1 8.820 

Kickapoo •  8.100 

Iowa :  8.250 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Mia*  i 

Bouri !  6.800 

Chippewa  and  Munsee  1, 022 

MINNESOTA. 

White  Earth  Agency. 
Chippewa 


MONTANA. 

Blackfeet  Agency. 

Black  feet,  Blood,  and 
Piegan 


14  500 


370 


Crow  Agency. 
Crow ;    2.350 

Flathead  Agency. 

Flathead.  Pend  d'  I 
Oreillea,  Kootenai,  > 
KaliHpel,  and    Spo-  I 


kane. 


Fort  Belknap  Agency. 

Sroa  Ventre  and  Aa- 
ainniboine 


Fort  Peck  Agency. 

Yanktonnai    and  As- 
ainuiboine 


Tongue  liiver  Agency. 
Northern  Chej-enuo. . . 


10.800 


532 


225 


200 


30,132 
10, 
41, 187 

1,238 
19,380 
11,120 

3,416 
15,000 


20   1,300 


1, 175  26,  065 

13,11,500' 

20010.750 

]60l  8.013 


1 


>i 


m 


Crops  raised  during  the  year. 


Rod*. 
6,000 

11,390 

a  3, 200 

1.018 

12  528; 
8.000 
2.830 
1,320 


I. 


I 


Buah.    Bu*h. 
53     20.724  66,529 
15.550l    3,290 


87 


1,675 


118 


3,835 


2,160 


4,000 


14,720 

7,680, 
320l 

64o' 
840 


4,300 


115 
45 
43 

28 
13 


1,200 


3,600. 


24,900 


600 


200 


00 


2) 


2,100 


10,000 


5,190 


1,000 


/25 


3,372. 


3,000 


2,5001     1,500 


Bu»h 
51,107 
30,825 


20, 301  A  8. 315  a  20, 000 

780         '"'        

24. 222, 
10, 573 
4, 3671 
10, 2751 


3,200 

2,500 
750 


85,000 


5,000 


50,000 


1,500 


400 
6,500 
6.116 

525 
2.500 

8.420 
79,780 
31.000 

3,500 
40,000 

895 

15.000 

1,600 

55C 

2,000 

200,000 
120,000 
111,  750 

2,000 
1,092 

126,000 
15,975 

«56,000 

550 

2,962 

42,000 

1,500 

75,000 

1,800 

600 

400 

« 

« 

"3 

3 

s 

4« 

u 

1) 

i 

5 

c 

« 

0 

> 

n 

A 

Btuk.    Tona.\  LU. 

4, 53i;  2, 467  4, 


2,019 

7,324 
975 

2,395 
750 
660 

2,800i 


960 


496'  3,345 
9.970  5.6471 

130       877 
98       5S0! 

900  i.eoo* 

96;      Sm, 
189  3.276- 


4,750  7,000 

2. 250  875 

1,650  300 

1,860  280 

2,090  1251 


16,35011,000 


2,13412.050:   1.0 
15,000 


19,000 


7,305 


400 


750 

250 

1,000 

20O 
1,000 


I 
5,000 


2,500. 


6,000       40O 


2,500. 


a  Taken  fron>  tin'  report  of  last  year, 
c  Marketed  21.r.ou  fut^t. 

^  Also  5,000 


1.105 

b  AIho  2,010  bush.  flax. 
d  Krroueously  reported  in  1804 

bush.  flax. 


473. 


^lyiLi^cu  uy 


^oogle 
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nwned  by  Indians,  and  miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor — Continued. 


MLMrelluDeoiia  products  of  Indian 

laoor. 

16  of 
ctsof 
1  labor 
sedof. 

Stock  owned  by  Indians. 

Koads. 

■8 

s 

1 
§ 

i 

1 

Freight 
transported 
by  Indiana 
with  their 
own  teams. 

Vah 
produ 
Indiai 
dispo 

i 

b 

1 

1 

4 
5 

a 

1 

1 

1 

a 

i 

1 
1 
e 

i 

< 

11 

II 

5 

i 
S 

§ 

1 

Mfeet. 

315 
6 
45 

"Visa 

15 

Ordi. 
105 
15 
251 
428 
237 

30 

Mlbs. 

$315 
45 
75 

30 

90 
140 
675 

$16,000 

SQ!) 

872 

694 

3,349 
5,897 
6,750 

433 
4,250 
1.540 

870 
4,000 

d500 

1,800 

1,000 

760 

500 

20 
10 

2' 
3 
10 

5 

75 

15, 000       302 

210     433 
8881,169 

66         2 
4031,448 
200,     370 

50     121 
815     818 

25' 

1551            35 

k          8 

7  1      483 

20.000 
5.000 

18.000 

19,500 
8,800 

12,000 

463 
73 

500 
2,244 

200 

$200 

Ij'        26 
10  1        32 

iie 

18           40 

it;      295 
10    l.fiTQ 

240 

20 

35 

35 

64 

10 

200 

300 
385 

13 

12 

800 
125 
450 

250 
135 

275 
40 

20,000 
10,000 
20.000 

15,000 
4,076 

3.000 
6  750 

25 

2 

3 
2 

8 
3 
5 

2 

i 

55 

40 

225         50 
280       125 

347       225 
60       13(1 

25 

225 



60 

15 

158 

450 

14 

600 

2/200 

500 
11  000 

2.500 
700 

130 

1.500 
517 

1. 277    -  - 

20 

602 

426 
100 

50 

404 

600 
389 

3.101 

600 
500 

(») 

600 

1,200 
2,919 

1.000 

2.731 
73.500 

3,997 

8.345 
4,110 

757 

2.150 

19    IfiO 

225 

55 

640 

200 
1,000 

6.000 
1.000 

150 

380 

50 

640 

18  400  1A  n^i.i  nnn 

20,000 
2.000 
1,500 

16.000 

3,003 

2,329 
2,949 

15.000 
3.800 
2,017 

1.200 
100 

5 

25 

4 

30 

54 

1,395 

/Most  of  the  allottei'H  were  obliged  to  leave  their  allotments  and  cultivate  lands  under  ditch. 
g  Marketed  210,000  feet.  h  Also  3,400  bush.  flax.  %  Nul  reported. 
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Table  of  siaUBiioa  relating  to  area  and  cultivation  of  Indian  landSy  crope  raited^  sloek 


Name  of  affeney  and 


Omaha   and    Winiu- 
bago  Agency. 


O.naha 

Winnebago  . 


Santee  Agency. 


Santee  Sioux 

Santee  Sioux  at  Flan- 

drean 

Ponca  in  Dakot'  v 


NBVAOA. 

Pyramid  Lake  Agency. 
Pah-Ute 


Western  Shoshone 
Agency. 

Shoehone  and  Pi-Ute . 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Metedlero  Agency. 
Meaoalero  Apache 

Pueblo  Agency. 

Pueblo 

Jicarilla  Apache . . . 


Lands. 


-I 


cS 

s 

I 


Acres.  Acres. 
8, 500,  210' 
9,000        990 


Fence. 


NEW  TOBK. 

Xew  York  Agency. 

Alleganv  Reserva- 
tion: Seneca  and 
Onondaga 

Cattarauffus  Reserva- 
tion: ^neca,  Onon- 
daga, Cayuga 

Onondaga  Reserva- 
tion: Onondaga, 
Oneida,  Cayoga 

St.  Regis  Reservation : 
St.  Regis 

Tonavranda  Reserva- 
tion :  Seneca  and 
Cayuga , 

Tnsoarora  Reserva- 
tion :  Tnscaroraand 
Onondaga '    5,000 

Oneida  ^servation:  I 


3.600 


780 
2,375 


1,550 


320 


867 


5,500 
,    400 


5,000 


4,500 


3,000 
5,000 


.%000. 


Oneida. 


350 


NOBTH  CABOUNA. 

Eastern  Cherokee \    4,053 

NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

DevHsLake  Agency. 
Sioux 


4.700 
'onntain i    3, 


Chippewa  at  Turtle 
Mo         • 


46,000 
40,000 


56 


20 

100 


30 


40 


350 
400 


499 


200 
564 


2,660 

600 
2,200 


3,400 


1,102 


0 


1^ 


Hi 


Sods.\ 

500       215 
500       250 


3,500    d250 


3,000 


2.800 


700 


1,182 


4,000 

8,000l  10.000       210 


38 


Crops  raised  during  the  year. 


I 


§ 

s 


5 


Busk.    Bush,.  Btuh.    Busk. 
20,000   10,000'    12,000     8.300 


6,000 

5,600 

4,000 
5,000 

4,000 

5,000 
350 


472 


500 


7,856     9.701 


15 


1,458     1,000 
a  Marketed  10,000  feet. 


t,000 


11.000 
7,000 


3,500     30,000     3,750 


10,000 
6.400 


5, 000     8, 500 


425 


800 


290 


2,500 


800 


11.500     8,250 
400        300 


400 

2,000 

1,500 
500 

8,500 

3,000 


2,000 
4,000 


1,600     1.200 

2,000     1.700 
16,000     2,400 


500; 


140. 


370 


800 


106 


Tons.    lAm. 

8,000 ' 

7,000  3,500. 


1.500 

200 

250 
1,500 

'i,'o66 

770 

250 



25 

600 

1,000 



7.900,    5,940  4,000       700^ 

I      I 

15,000   18,15025,000   1,750 
3,000     5,220       5O0|  3,000^^ 


1,500 

7,500  4.000'    1.190 

5.1531  l.fl 

2,100  1,400     2,060 


i.ns 


272     54,000  43.000       1.000  10,600 


300        160 


29,281     9.176 


400;  8,0M 


300 


2,000; 


2,000  8,00ft 
701... 


27  6.450 


3,500 


46,760  34,365 22,150j  3,000 

b  Marketed  25,000  feet 
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€nrved  by  Indianty  and  miscellaneona  produota  of  Indian  labor — Contiuued. 


AlisceUaneous  prodncts  of  Indian  labor. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


is 

6 


2f/e€t. 

a  30 
(ft) 


Freight 
transported 
by  Indiaim 
with  their 
own  teams. 


I 


Ords. 

1,000 

800 


400 
'350 


400. 


leo 


1.000 


a 


Mlbt. 
178 
20 


168 
"27 


300. 
3,000. 

3,ooo;. 

1,600. 
2,000. 


950 
3,00ol 


418 


244 


s-a 


$533 
30 


2.300 


4,634 


Value  of 
products  of 
Indian  labor ! 
dispoeed  of.  j 


>  a 
o2 

OH 

o 
H 


$914  $20, 000      456 
1.1951  15,000       938 


751 


2,2831    3,500 


2,000 


953 


300 


600 


7,982  123 


182 


1821 


6.000 

1,000 

3,000 

8,000 
C35.000 

8,000 

11,000 


308 


224 
170 


1,202 


500 


1.130 


6,000 
1,780 


100     200 
350     400 


225       51 


12.. 
180     102 


136 


95 


25 


82     1, 647 


2,000 
381 


5,815 

4,000 
15,000 


700 


400     200 

I 

408       600     350 

80*      200     150 
200 

450 

150 

4 


300 

500 

154 

180 

184 

225 

6 

90 

1,146 

689 

295 

1.043 

481 

1,246 

10 
110 


I 


I 

CD 


10,000 
2,400 


466 


19 


Roads. 


2,500 
250 


2, 200  . . 
2,500... 


1,62310 


1,500. 
1,07    . 


275 


72  li 


3,000... 
500   5 


1,500. 
5,000. 

1,100. 

I 

i.ooo'. 

l,70o'. 

2,500. 
800. 

6,041 


300.. 
1,580.. 


20 


I 

00 


400 
160 


400 


25 


20 


178 


8* 


771 


46 


eSale  of  baskets. 


d  Takeu  from  report 
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Table  of  statiatics  relating  to  area  and  cultivation  of  Indian  lands^  crops  raised ^  stock 


Lands. 


Name  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


NORTH  DAKOTA— cont'd 

Fort  Berthold  Agency, 


Arickaree  ... 
Groa  Ventre . 
Mandan 


Standing  Bock  Agency, 

Hnnkpapa,  Blackfeet. 
and  Yanktonai 
Sioux 


OKLAHOMA. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahi 
Agency. 

Cheyenne  and  Arap 
aho 


Kiowa,  etc..  Agency. 

Kiowa,  Comauolie, 
Apache,  Wichita, 
Caddo,  Towaconie, 
Keeohie,  Waco,  and 
Delaware 


Oeage  Agency. 


Osage. 
Kaw.. 


Ponea,  Pawnee^  and 
Otoe  Agency. 

Ponca 

Pawnee 

Otoe 

Tonkawa 


8<ic  and  Fox  Agency. 

Sac  and  Fox,  Abaentee 
Shawnee,  Mexican 
Kickapoo,  Citizen 
Pottawottomie,  and 
Iowa 


e 
-a 


Acre*. 
460 
400 
200 


4,000 


a  3 

'Cm 

I 


Fence. 


«0 

e 
-•1 


Aeree. 

600  100 

300  400 

120  165 


4.400 


1,341,  24,924 


cS.OOO 


611,565 
4,271 


1.847 
2,102 

25 


8.000 


OBBQON. 

Orande  Ronde  Agency. 

Boffue  River,  San- 
tiani,  Clackama, 
Luckamute,  Cow 
Creek,  Wappato, 
Marys  Rivor,  Yam 
Hill,  Calapooia.  and 
Umpqaa 


Klamath  Agency. 

Klamath,  Modoc. 
Snake,  and  Pitt 
River 


200,000100.000 


200 
117 
100 


1 
I 


fl-o 

1-1 

1"^ 


Crope  raised  daring  the  year. 


Rode. 

2,000 

3,000 

100 


8,000 


27,986 


70,000 

5  500        650 


3,r>00 

23,000 

28,000 

400 


1  300 

7,830 

1.240 

10 


3,000 


500 


10,000  20.000 


10,000 


500 12.000 

a  Marketed  00.000  feet,      b  Amount  ctiltivati'd  by 


I 


321 


33 


207 
45 


700 


5 


Bush.   Bueh,     Bnsh. 
1,500'    1,000*    17,500 
900l        600     10,500 


8 

\ 

-s 

2 

s 

1 

1 

1  >. 

1 

^ 

9 

> 

» 

A 

600> 


400  20,500 


50 


17,500 
136 
600 
75 


1,000 


104     3.000 


750 


2,300 
e5,300 


200 
975 


2.000 


5.000 


7,000 


Bush.  Tons.    Lbs. 
2,475   1,500 
485   ],500' 
990      r 


20,000  15,970  20,000 


34,500 


100.000     1,250  5,000   1,000 


600.000 
120,000 


1.000 
47,160 
15,000 


200,000 


14,000   1.447 


450 


e3, 225  e8,000 
275i      r 


150 
500! 
170  150 
90         50 


2,000 


400 


aoo 


200 1     c300 

white  renters  included  in  last  year's  report. 
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ovmed  by  Indians,  and  miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor — CoDtinued. 


Miscellaneons  prodnota  of  Indian  labor. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


Roada. 


I 


a 


Freigbi 
transported 
by  Indians 
^itb  their 
own  teams. 


a 


M/eet.  Cr<U.\  M  Ibt. 
i     25,  140 

a  139  <   2751  160 

"^3  51 


100 


el,  200 
100 


14 


1,500 


600 


1,200 


225 
"86 


250 


185 


000       1001 


^1 


Yaloe  of 
prodoct«  of 
Indian  labor 
disposed  of. 


$6251  $1,735 
780  062 
317         587 


$670 
331 


1,794  9,173 


1,152 


4,002 


141 
20 


45,946   11,620 


1,515 


200) 

320  S2, 109 

282i 


5,36514,000 


4, 000     6, 000 


353     2,267 
51 


76 

380     1,856 
133        420 


700 


500 


6,015 


9,737 


6,175 


10.158,9,915'. 
136     232. 


1,200 


610 

1,507 

435 

72 


1,075 


189 


200 


1,000     200 


8.99112, 679. 


1.000 


2,000 


684 


78. 

200, 

511, 

18. 


200 


100       150 6,000  2, 0041  1,500     100 

0  Taken  from  laKt  year's  report. 


0. 


294 


26 


54 


I 


2.000 


7,000 


1,200 


3,340 


1,246 


250... 
200' (d) 
700... 
300  ... 


5,000  25 


200.. 


38 


3i 


id) 


50 


d  Not  reported. 
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Table  ofstaUatios  relating  to  area  and  cnltivatUm  of  Indian  lande,  crope  raiaed,  etodt 


Lands. 

^i 

Crops  raised  daring  the 

ymr. 

li 

i 

% 
1 

Fence. 

II 

In 

»  3  * 

«  u  fl 

1 

'5 

1 

m 

-♦J 

5 

6 

> 

m 

m 

i 

1 

Kune  of  agency  and 

1 

u 

a 
1 

1 
1^ 

OREGON  -  COD  tinned. 

SUeU  Agency. 
Siletr 

Acres. 
625 

Acres. 

2,500 

Rods. 
100 

110 

BuMh. 

BvMk. 
12,000 

Buek. 

Buek. 
6,167 

Am. 
600 

Lbe, 
500] 

VmatiUa  Agency. 

Cayuse, Walla  WaUa, 
and  Umatilla 

1 
5  000 

60  000 

50 

25,000 

5,700 

1,000 

l.OOQ 

Warm  Springe  Agency. 

Warm  Springs,  Wa»co, 
Tenino,  John  Day, 
DeJi  Chute  and  ft- 
Ute 

4,011 

600 

7  000 

2  000 

148 

2,000 

2,800 

100 

1,560 

800 

900 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Orow  Creek  and  Lower 
BruU  Agency. 

Lower  Yanktonai 
Sioux 

2,200 
1,500 

200 
500 

5.600 
2.500 

2,000 
5.000 

450 
225 

5,000 
500 

8,000 
5,000 

2,000 
1.000 

2,000 
1.400 

6,000 
2,500 

350 
500 

Lower  Brul6  Sioux  . . . 

Cheyenne  River 
Agency. 

Blaokfeet,  Sans  Arc 
Two  Kettle  Sioux... 

676 

DQ 

1,966 

1,800 

4S 

292 

4,344 

3. 639 

4,CT6 

990 

Pine  Ridge  Agency. 

Sioux  and  Cheyenne. . 
RoUbud  Agency. 

2,757 

^'>BIR  Pino 

23  855 

6.681 

790 

Brul6,  Loafer,  Wasiax- 
iah.  Two  Kettle,  and 
Northern  Sioux. 

4,583 

737 

7,934 

9,861 

149 

2.000 

3.700 

4,000 

2,500 

11,247 

61 

Sieuton  Agency. 

Sisscton  and  Wahpe- 
ton  Sionx 

7,937 

1,390 

3,493 

2,560 

35,200 

28,478 

4,662 

7,286 

7,446 

900 

Yankton  Agency. 

Yankton  Sioux 

8,302 

921 

20,000 

80.000 

19,812 

6,020 

42,906 

2.000 

6.000 

UTAH. 

TJintak  and  Ouray 
Agency. 

ITintali  Ct^ 

|l.WO 
600 

600 
250 

10,000 
1,500 

3,200 
3,200 

3,000 
350 

10,000 
2,000 

150 

1,090 
1.100 

600 
000 

J    909 

White  River  Ut«.... 

Uncompahgreand 

White  River  Ute... 

WA8HIK0T0N. 

ColviUe  Agency. 

Colville 

2.164 

9»A 

A  31i 

2.685' 

15,006i 

5.035 
85,000 

11  211 

1117 

9  9tt9 

488       233 

8.750   1.S00 

Coeur  d'AMne 

32,500,        86052,246 

80i811       1.790.    iiii47 

•HurketMl  12,000  feet 


^Marketed  200,094  f(Mt< 
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owned  by  Indians,  and  mUcellaneou*  products  of  Indian  labor — Continued. 


M/eet.  Crd*.    M  tb*. 
150       400  100 


Miaoellaneoaa  prodactii  of  Indian  labor. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


Boads. 


I  I 


Freight 
transported 
by  Indians 
with  tlioir 
own  teams 


2,000 


18       400 


200 
200 


3,841 


a  37  1. 


87 


622] 


1,865 


100 


202| 

488 


$400 


1,873 


731 
1,626 


3i321 


4,873  21.317 


3,060 


206  226 


430. 


1,600 
165 


144 


118 


114 


It 


17,003 


294 


578 


2,351 
2,280 


861 


Value  of 
products  of 
Indian  labor 
disposed  of. 


$1,600 


6,283 


8.547 
6,886 


30,437 


35,254 


51,551 


450 


6,000 
760 


$2,000 


14,250 


350 


6,000 


400   7,050 


500 


13,262 


4.407 


2,604 
1,200 


4001    385 


1,000,    800 


I 


1, 100     120 


4,500 
2,000 


5,82318,542 


15,869 


31,599 


6,366 


1,493 


1,400   1.373 


,ooo'^3,012 
4,030 


2,662     8,600 
96  26,200 


707 
2,217 


15,536 


248 


1,840 


1,500 
500 


1.000 


1.108 


129 


135 


104 


450 


10 


622     121 


467 


450 


6,200 


70 


2,500 


I 


•  liArketed  88,000  fMli 


12 


10 


26 


100 


600 


5,000 


750 


1,100 
1,000 


1,304 


4,326 


1,730 


3,947 


5,600 


125 
75 


800 


614 
1,764 


&         & 


25       200 


400 


48 


96 


42 


606 


117 


15 


47 
150 
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Table  of  Btatiatics  relating  to  area  and  cultivation  of  Indian  lands,  crops  raised,  stock 


Name  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


WASHINGTON— cob  t'd . 

ColviUe  Agency— Con. 

Spokane  on  C(Biir 
d' Al^ue  B«8erre 

Lake 

Lower  Spokwae 

Upper  and  Middle 
Spokane  removed  to 
Spokane  Reserve . . . 

Columbia , 

Nez  Fero6  (Joseph's 
band) 

Okanogan  

SanPaell 

y«ah  Bay  Agency. 


Makah 

Qoillehnte  and  Hoh. . . 

PuyciUup  Agency. 

Poyallnp 

Chehalis 

l^isqtially 

Sqnaxin , 

S'Klallata(c) 

S'Kokomiflh 

Qninaielt,  Qneet, 
Georgetown,  Hump- 
tulip,  and  Oyhut 

Tulalip  Agency. 


Tulalip 

Madison 

Muckleshoot. 
Swinomish  .. 
Lommi 


Takinut  Agency. 
Taklma 


WISCONSIN. 

Oreen  Bay  Agency. 

Oneida 

Meniminee 

Stookbridge  and  Mun- 
soe , 

La  Pointe  Agency. 

Chippewa  at  Red  Cliff 
Chippewa  at  Bad  River 
Chippewa  at  Fond  dn- 

Lac 

Chippewa  at  Or  and 

Portage 

a  Marketed  8,000  feet. 

b  Not  reported. 

0  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 


d  Marketed  500,000  feet. 

e  840  pairs  wool  socks  made  and  sold. 

/  000  pairs  wool  socks  made  and  sold. 
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oivned  by  Indiana,  and  misceltaneoua  products  of  Indian  labor — Coutinued. 


Mfeet. 

(a) 


Miscellaneoas  products  of  Indian  labor. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


s 
i 

•J 


26 


(d) 


db 


CO 


500 


A  383 
i200 


(*) 


Freight 
transported 
by  Indians 
with  their 
own  teams. 


Ord*.    Mlb9, 

10 

50 

28  a 


jO  bo 

a 

*•& 


Value  of 
prodnctA  of 
Indian  labor 
disposed  of. 


>  a 


589 


10. 


160 


400 
100 


250 


200 
1,000 


1,660 
50 


600 


1,000 


7.000 
850 


200 
200 


19       149 


28       324 


200 


10 


40. 
2001. 


700 


121 
850 
620 


i 


6.000 
2,500 


62         700       108 
198     1,500    i.lOO 


92 
813 
813 


23 

8,833 

252 


150 
8,700 


15,000 
4,000 


700 


347 
30 

70 


432 


4,841 


1.000 

i.r" 

195 


5,000 
4.000 


15.000 
2,000 
800 
5.000 
7,000 


(ft) 


750 
800 


1.200 
2,000 

6,200 

2,000 


375 
2,813 
(6) 


280 
82 
99 
25 
30 
61 


100 


153 
20 
139 
130 


7,575 


622 
535 


28  7 
306!  72 
243     101 


29 
156 

2, 932; 

(b)  ;. 


217 


100 
28 


234'    247 
44.. 
96 

45.. 
30 


10 


175 


43 


125 
25 
60 
70 

752 


6.7501,500 


7, 
93 


638 
220 


365 
30 


I 

CO 


52 


197 
40 
124 


I 


150 

121 

60 

150 

724 


(9) 


(»•) 


132 

709 

1.212 


289 
125 


250 
3.622 


Hoads. 


400 


1.666... 
200,  1 
603.. 
200|... 
400  ... 
300   1 


1,000 


525.. 
300  2 
875.. 
350  3 
1,823.. 


6,00012 


3.800 
260 


500  ... 
450,  0 


800'. 

I 
50. 


1 


g  2,000  pounds  wool. 
AJ-    -        


^Marketed  130,000  feet. 

i  240  pounds  wool  sold ;  also  50  dosem  baskets. 

5069  I  A 38 


j  Markete<l  17,000. 000  feet. 
k  Marketed  9,983,000  feet. 


70 
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Table  of  statiatioa  relating  to  area  and  cultivation  of  Indian  landsj  crop*  raiBod,  $tock 


Name  of  agency  and 
triSe. 


Landa. 


11 


Chippewa  at  Boise 
Forte 


Chippewa  at  Lao  du 
FlamT 


WISCONSIN— cont'd. 

Xa  PoitiU  Agency—' 
Continned. 

Chippewaat Lac  Court  Acret. 
d^OrelUea....^..,...        650 

250 

nbeaa 200 

WTOMINO. 

8ho9hone  Agency. 

Shoahone  and  North- 
em  Arapaho 


760 


Aeret. 
150 


200 


Fence. 


•§ 

9 


o'3 

pi 

111 


1,200 


100 


1.700 


Rode. 
100 


40 
260 


80 


163 


80 


35 


Crops  raised  daring  the  jear. 


I 


Buik. 


3 

s 


Bush. 


50 


600     5,080 


Butk.     Bush.\ToH».     Lbs. 
4001     1,070       250' 


50 
200 


30 


4,100 
735 


3.830 


300.. 


SUMMARY. 

Cultivated  during  the  year  hy  Indians acres..  MB. 974 

Broken  daring  the  year  by  Indians do S7, 80t 

Land  under  fence do 1,168, 839 

Fence  boilt  during  the  year rods..  561, 681 

Families  actually  living  apon  and  cultivating  iMids  in  seyeralty 8,361 

Crops  raised  during  the  year  by  Indians : 

Wheat bashels..  1.016^7S4 

Oats  and  barley do 875,349 

Com do....  2,268,944 

Vegetables do 476,272 

Flax do 10,410 

Hay tona..  216,096 

Melons number..  261.881 

Pumpkins do *       217,099 

Miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor : 

Butter  made pounds..  100,662 

Lumber  sawed feet..  5,953«604 

Timber  marketed do 48,931,000 

Woodcut cords..  80.566 
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owned  hy  Indians,  and  mUcellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor — Contiuaed. 


MiaceUaneoiu  prodacts  of  Indian  labor. 

Stock  owned  by  Indians. 

Koads. 

1 

1 

d 
1 

Freight 
tntnsported 
by  Indians 
with  their 
own  teams. 

Value  of 
prodacts  of 
Indian  labor 
disposed  of. 

i 

d 

Xi 

•§ 

OS 

1 
a 

& 

1- 

CO 

. 

1 

1 

S 

1 

? 
1 

1 
1 

^ 

I* 

a 

u 

£| 

OS 

5 

1 

§ 

1 

(a) 
(b) 

2 

Ordi. 
700 

75 

400 

1,200 

Mlbs. 

122 
40 

8,160 

250 
6 
9 

500 

150 
20 

1,000 
100 
225 

1,000 

■ 

100 

3,500 
1,000 

5,000 

600 

8,531 

8,280 

5 

200 

aMarketed  13,469,000  feet. 


^Marketed  7,265,000  feet 


SUMMARr. 
Stook  owned  by  Indians: 

Horses,  mmes,  and  burros ^336,817 

Cattle *  232, 196 

Swine 39.381 

Sheep •1.068,074 

Goats *  390, 385 

Domestic  fowls 191,847 

Freight  transported  by  Indians  with  their  own  teams pounds..  23,061,000 

Amount  earned  by  such  freighting « $103,725 

Lumber  sawed feet..    5,953,000 

Timber  marketed do..-.  48,930,654 

Value  of  products  of  Indian  labor  sold  by  Indians  to  Government f371,324 

to  other  parties $581,006 

Roads  made  by  Indians miles..  2954 

Boadsrepairea  by  Indians do —  996| 

Days  of  labor  bv  Indians  on  roads 12,392 

Number  of  Indians  who  have  worked  on  roads 3, 609 

*  Undoubtedly  OTerestiioated,  the  loss  of  stock  by  Navi^oes  in  the  past  two  years  not  having  been 
reported. 
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ADDRESSES  OF  COMMISSIONERS  AND  OTHERS. 

MEMBERS    OF    THE    BOARD    OP    INDIAN    COMMISSIONERS,    WITH    THEIR    POST-OFFICK 

ADDRESSES. 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  chairmafif  Amherst,  Mass. 

E.  Whittlesey,  secretary f  1429  New  York  avenne,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  New  York. 

William  D.  Walker,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

WiUiam  H.  Lyon,  170  New  York  avenne,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  T.  Jacobs,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Phillip  C.  Garrett,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Darwin  R.  James,  226  Gates  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H.  B.  Whipple,  Faribault,  Minn. 

INSPECTORS. 

Paul  F.  Faison,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Province  McCormick,  of  Berry ville,  'Va. 
Clinton  C.  Duncan,  of  Perry,  Ga. 
James  McLaughlin,  of  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

SPECIAL  INDIAN  AGENTS. 

William  H.  Able,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
John  T.  Oglesby,  of  McDonough,  Ga. 
John  Lane,  of  Spokane  Falls,  Greg. 
Marcus  D.  Shelby,  of  Morrillton,  Ark. 
James  G.  Dickson,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OP  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

William  H.  Hailman,  The  Cairo,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SUPERVISORS  OF  INDIAN  SCIIOOI^. 

Charles  D.  Rakestraw,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
William  M.  Moss,  of  Bloomtield,  Ind. 
Arnold  H.  Heinemann,  of  Illinois. 

SBCKBTARIES    OF  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES    ENGAGED  IN    EDUCATIONAL  WORK  AMONG 

INDIANS. 

Baptist  Home  Mission  Society:  Rev.  T.  J.  Morgan,  D.  D.,  Ill  Fifth  avenue  New 
York. 

Baptist  (Southern) :  Rev.  I.  T.  Tichenor,  D.  D.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Catholic  (Roman)  Bureau  of  Indian  Missions:    Rev.  Joseph  A.  Stephan,  1315  F 
street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ConCTegational,  American  Missionary  Association:  Rev.   M.  £.  Strieby,  D.  D. 
Bible  House,  New  York. 

Episcopal  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  W.  G.  Langford,  D.  D., 
281  Fourth  avenue.  New  York. 

Friends'  Yearly  Meeting:  Levi  K.  Brown,  Goshen,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Friends,  Orthodox :  Edw.  M.  Wistar,  905  Provident  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Methodist  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  C.  C.  McCabe,  150  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

Methodist  (Southern):  Rev.  H.  C  Morrison,  D.  D.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mennonite  Missions :  Rev.  A.  B.  Shelby,  Milford  Square,  Pa. 

Presbyterian  Foreign  Missionary  Society :  Rev.  F.  F.  Ellin  wood,  D.  D.,  156  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York. 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Society:  Rev.  William  C.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  156  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York. 

Presbyterian  (Southern)  Home  Mission  Board :  Rev.  J.  N.  Craig,  D.  D.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Unitariim  Association:  Rev.  Francis  Tiffany,  25  Beacon  street.  Boston,  Mass. 
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DISBURSEMENTS   FOR   INDIAN    SERVICE. 

Statement  of  dUbursementa  made  from  the  appropriatiomg  for  Ike 


Heads  of  appropriations. 


Amount 
appropri- 


AggregaU 

Current  and  contingent  expnuet. 


I     Dollars. 
10,754.732.61 


OBJECTS  AND  PURPOSES  FOB  WHICH  THB  AP- 
PBOPRIATIOlfS  HAVE  BKBN  BXPB5DKD. 


Pay  of  '  Pay  of  '  Pay  of    Pay  of  I  ^J^ 
ian     apecial  I     ma-     »-*—«—  ■  j"«k«« 


India- 
a^nts. 


aj^euU.     trons. 


ooarta. 


Dollars.  Dollars.  \  Dollars.  Dollars. ,  DoOars. 
40. 215. 94  10, 009. 49  5. 000.  (K)  10, 000. 00  11, 7QS.  18-' 


I 


Pay  of  Indian  agents,  1805 86,600.00 

Payof  interpreters,  1895 '"         "" 

Pay  of  Indian  inspectors,  1805 

Tiaveling  expenses  of  Indian  inspectors, 

1895 7,000.00'. 

Pay  of  Indian  scliool  saperintendeut,  1895. .  3, 000. 00, . 

Traveling  expenses  of  Indian  school  super- 
intendent, 1895 1,000.00|. 

Buildings  at  agencies,  and  repairs,  1895 44, 000. 00  . 

Coutiugi)nciei»,  Indian  Department,  1895 40, 000. 00  . 

Expenses  ot  Indian  commissioners,  1895 4. 000. 00  . 

Pny  of  farmers.  1895 70.000.00. 

Pay  of  Indian  police,  1895 125. 000. 00  . 

Pay  of  judges  I  ndian  courts,  1895 12, 540.  OOJ . 

Pay  of  matrons,  1895 5,000.00i. 

Telegraphing  and  purchase  of  Indian  snp-  | 

plies.  1895 35,000.00,. 

Tvniis}K)rtation  of  Indian  supplies,  1895 275. 000.  OOl 

Vaccination  of  Indians 1, 000. 00 


Fulfilling  treaties  unth  and  support  of  In- 
dian tribes  (treaty  obligations). 

Fulfilling  treaties  with— 

Apaches.  Kiowas,  andComanches 

Cheyennes snd  Arapahoes 

ChiokasawM , 

Chippewas,  Pillagers,  and  Lake  Win- 

nebagoshish  bands 

Choctaws 

Cceur  d'  Alenes 

Columbias  and  Colvilles 

Creeks 

CrowH 

Fort  Hall  Indians 

Indian.M  atBlackfr^et  Agency 

Iiidian.H  at  Fort  Helknap , 

Indians  at  Fort  Berthold 

Indiana  at  Fort  Peck 

lowas 

lowas  in  Oklahoma 

Kansas 

Kickapoos 

Osages 

Otoes  and  Missourias 

Pawnees 

Pottawatomies , 

Pottawatomies  of  Indiana  and  Hiohi- 


49,215.04 1 , 

10,000.00 ' 1 110,000.00. 

12,500.00 1 j ' i. 


gan. 


Sacs  an<}  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi, 
an... 


Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missoni 

Seminoles , 

Senecas , 

Senecas  of  New  York .- 

Eastern  Shawnees 

Sioux,  Tankton  tribe 

SiAaeton  and  Wahpeton  Indians 

Six  Nations  of  New  York 

Spokanes 

W  innebagoes 

Support  of,  as  follows : 

Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Comanches, 
clothing.  1895 

Apaches,  Eliowas,  and  Comanches,  em- 
ployees, 1895 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  clothing, 
18»5 


30,000.00 
20,000.00 
3,000.00 


22, 

30, 
8, 

.1, 

49. 

80, 

6, 

150, 

115, 

80. 
165. 
2, 
3, 
6, 
3, 
3, 
5. 

30, 


666. 
032. 
000. 
000. 
968. 
000. 
000. 
000. 
000. 
000. 
000. 
875. 
600. 
750. 
445. 
456. 
000. 
000. 
647. 


6,243.90 
51,000,00 

7,870.00 
28.500.00 

3, 690. 00 
11.902.50 

1, 0:tO.  00 
15, 000. 00 
18.400.00 

4,500.00 

8,400.00 
44.162.47 


11,000.00 
6, 700. 00 
12,000.00 


I 


.10,000.00'. 


5,000.00 


1I,7«&.16 
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OBJKCTS  AND  PUBP06B8  FOB  WHICH  THE  APPBOPBIATION3  HAVK  BEEN  B2CPBNDBD. 

Build- 
ings at 
agencies, 
and  re- 
pairs. 

Vacci- 
nation 
of  In- 
dians. 

Medi- 
cines and  Subsistence 
medical     supplies, 
supplies. 

Agricul- 
tural and 
miscella- 
neous 
suppUes. 

Expenses 
of  trans- 
portation 
and  stor- 
age. 

Purchase 
and  in- 
spection 
of  annu- 
ity ffoods 
ana  sup- 
pUes. 

Adver- 

^*;!?«  !  Payments 
J^'       of  annul- 

ing. 

Pay  of 
regular 

em- 
ployees 
at  agen. 
cies. 

DoOart. 
38,503.29 

DoUan. 
171.40 

Dollars.  I    DoUart. 
11.450.681,163.308.83 

Dollars.     DoUart. 
688,181.43  282,198.20 

DoUart. 
29.466.11 

DoUart.     DoUart. 
5,280.101,180,612.71 

DoUart. 
350,002.47 

1 

36, 503. 29 

72.19 

5.657.05 

8, 110. 09 

65,433.20 

29,466.11 

5, 280. 10 

242.391.96 

171.40 

1 
i 

3.000.00 

10,666.66 
30,032.89 

1 

155.22 

49,968.40 



6,970.21 
1,851.13 
14,206.69 
24.595.26 
7,309.23 

83.95 

1,967.66 

* 

663.00 

197.85 

''    2i,i96.2i 

5,468.81 

3,600.00 

496.80 

4,503.20 

30,000.00 
20,647.65 



46,000.00 

28.600.00 

8,160.00 

11,002.50 

500.00 

84.00 

446.00 



1 

18,400.00 
1,000.00 

195.32 

2,540.15 

240.21 

4.346.73 

1.485.48 

25, 394. 96 

3, 015. 99 

11.000.00 

. 

4.721.48 

9.786.15 
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DISBURSEMENTS   FOR   INDIAN  SERVICE. 
Statement  of  dishwrMemeiUa  made  from  the  appropriation  for  tke  Indian 


Amount 

OBJKCT8  AMD  PURPOSB8  FOE  WHICH  THX  AP- 

^  Heads  of  ftppropriatiODB. 

Payof 
Indian 
agents. 

Pay  of 
special 
agenU. 

Pay  Of 

ma- 
trona. 

Pay  Of 

texa. 

Pay  of 
conrta- 

FuljaUng  tr0aties  vnth  and  9uppwrt  of  In- 
dwin  tribet  {tnaty  obligativM)—Coux:A. 

Support  of— Continued. 

DoOar*, 
6.000.00 

DoOcw: 

JhMar; 

2>Daar». 

DMan. 

DOimn. 

Chippewas  of  the  Miseisaippi.  1895  ... .        4.  OOa  00 
Ccnnr  d' AIadaa  1895    S.500.00 

Colambiaa  and  Colvillea.  1895 

6,000.00 

.'.'!II!!!".*.!..r!            i 

HrAWfi  olofchinir  1895              

15,000.00 
6.000.00 

30,000.00 
8.000.00 
6,000.00 

17.000.00 

9,000.00 

75,000.00 

10,000.00 

6,600.00 

600.00 

1,000.00 

500.00 

1                                       1 

1 

Crowa  subsistence.  1805 

::::::::: 

1 

MoIaIa  1S95                  

.........    ...... 

NeaPercee  1895    

nlofchinir  1805                          

1 

STortbem  Chevennea  and  Arapahoea, 

1 

Northern  Cbeyennes  and  Arapahoea. 
anbsistence  and  civilization.  1895 

i 

Pawnees,  schools.  1895 

1 

"P&xmAAA   AfnnlnvAAA   Atr...  IMS    

I 

Pawneea,  iron  and  steel,  etc.,  1895 

Quapaws  education,  1895 

Onan&wA.  Amnlovees  etc.  1895  ........ 

1 

&u»  and  Foxes  of  the  Missouri.  1895. . . 

200.00 
2,000.00 

35.000,00 
5,000.00 
6,000.00 

10,000.00 

Snokanes.  1895 



i 

SioiiT  Yankton  tribe  1895 

".""."X........ 

Bannocks.  oIothinflT.  1895 

1 

1 

Bannocka.  emnloTees.  1895 

1 

Shoshones,  clothiniiCt  1895 

t 

.        , 

Shoshones,  employees,  etc.,  1895 

Confederated  bands  of  Utes.emplojeeB, 
1895 

6,000.00 

13.620.00 

30,220.00 

30,000.00 
125,000.00 

160.000.00 

1,000,000.00 

:  .    i 



1 

Confederated  bands  of  Utes,  beneficial 
objects,  1895.... 

■ 

Confederated  bands  ot  Utes,  anbslat- 
ence,1895 

1 

Sioux  of  different  tribes,  clothing,  1895. 

Sioux   of    different   tribes,  beneficial 

objects  1895    

' 

1 

Sioux  of'  different  tribes,  subsistence 
and  civilisation,  1895 

Sioux  of  different  tribea,  employees, 
etc.   1895 

24,600.00 
6,000.00 

Sioux'  of  different  tribes,  schools  at 
Santee,  Sioux,  and  Crow  Creek  agen- 
cies, 1895  

Apaches.  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Wich- 

ftaS  1895                         .       r  ,  .  .  ,  r 

110,000.00 

90,000.00 
7,125.00 
10, 000. 00 
13.000.00 

10,000.00 

6,000.00 
10,000.00 

7.000.00 

10,000.00 

• 

Cbeyennes  and  Arapahoes,  subsistence  and 
civilization  1895              

Chinnewaa  of  L>ake  Suoerior.  1895 

Chippewas  of  Red  Lake  and  Pembina.  1895. 

Chippewas,  Turtle  Mountain  band,  1895 

Chippewas  on  White  Earth  Reservation, 

I..     .        1 

1 

Confederated  tribea  and  bands  in  middle 
OreflTon  1895 

) 

! 

Diggw  Indians,  1895t  ,   . . , 

:::":::::  ::::::i:::::: 

D'wamish  and  other  alUed  tribes  in  Wash- 
ington^ 1895       

1 

Flatheads  and  other  confederated  tribea, 
1885 

1 

FlAth AAdH.  Carlofl  band  1895 

12,000.00 

7,500.00 

185  000.00 

1        > 

nnalanais  1896                

1 1 

TfidliuiR  in  ArizofiA  and  N^ew  Maxico  1805 

Indiana  of  Port  Hall  Reservation.  1895 

10,000.00 
5,000.00 
13,000.00 

Indiana  of  Klamnth  Affencv   1895 

'1       ■ 

Indians  of  Lemhi  Agency,  1895 

j ; 1 
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OBJKCn  AND  PUBPOeiS  FOB  WHICH  THE  APPBOPBIATIONB  HAYS  BBKM  BZPBNDBD. 

Build, 
ingsat 
agencies 
and  re- 
pairs. 

Vaoci- 
nation 
of  In- 
dians. 

Medi- 
cines and 
medical 
supplies. 

Subsistence 
supplies. 

Agricul- 
tural and 
miscella- 
neous 
supplies. 

Expenses 
oftrans- 
I>ortation 
xmd  stor- 
age. 

Purchase 
and  in- 
spection 
of  annu- 
ity goods 
andsup- 
plies. 

Adver- 
tising 

ex- 
penses 
Mdtel- 
esraph- 

Payments 
of  annui- 
ties in 
money. 

Pay  of 
regular 

em- 
ployees 
at  agen- 
cies. 

DoUar: 

DOOOTB. 

DoOan. 

DoUara. 

Dofiorx. 

DoUars. 

DoUarM. 

DoUar: 

DoUart. 

DoUart. 
5,292.60 

1 

1,898.90 

* 

2,950.00 

r::::  j 

6,509.62 

1 

11,289.07 

1 

f),  760. 00 

1       

80,000.00 

i ■*■' 

1 

5,908.60 

10,560.39 

8, 915. 83 

40.455.66 

4, 715. 50 

199.50 

I 

"    1 

373.08 

1 

397.00 

13,566.04 

10.925.80 
3,761.97 

6,515.48 

. 

3,538.33 

6,755.60 

1 





4, 902. 21 

9, 460. 16 

678. 2« 

28,276.17 

29,912.08 

126,000.00 
98,166.67 
118,663.84 

2,778.68 
06.50 

47,696.17 
649. 561. 14 

39,806.24 

44, 189. 15 

19, 162. 90 

677.82 

234.12 
301  89 

81,135.33 
74, 228.  -7 

1    117  OQ 

20,314.82 
9, 418. 76 

4,983.36 

3, 934. 36 

1,651.40 
2.091.87 
6,258  44 

2, 402. 91 

1  635.14 

3,883.20 

194  43            ftKi  nft 



3, 840. 00 

96.15 
186.20 

4,075.00 

1,751.32 

341.54 



630.50 

4,613.48 

2, 781. 18 

130.03 

136.67 
94  63 

503.97 

1,220.31 

1, 332. 74 

2,937.86 

82, 122. 12 

1,147  13 

! 

2,890.00 

3,777.99 
3,589.26 

2, 723. 67 

3, 529. 89 

661.30 
190.11 
199.06 
134.34 

IR  39S  90 

17,437.16 



6, 001.  56     2  808. 33 

220.451        059.40 

4,465.461    2,014.10 

1.000.00 

2. 896. 26 



2. 060. 82 
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604  DISBURSEMENTS   t'OR   INDIAN   SERVICE. 

Statement  of  diMhursements  made  from  the  appropriations  for  the  Indiam 


Heada  of  appropriations. 


Mi^eeUansous  support,  gratuities— Cont'd. 

Kansas  Indians,  18&5 

Kickapoos,  1895 

Makahs,  1885 

Mission  Indians,  1895 

Modocs  in  the  Indijin  Territory,  1895 

Moquis.1895 

Navaioes,  1896 

KesFercea  in  Idaho,  1895 

Nea  Perce«(  of  Joseph's  band,  1895 

Northern     Cheyennes     and    Arapahoes, 

Toni(ue  River,  1895 

Poncas,  1895 

Qolnaielta  and  Qaillehntes,  1895 

Sieminoles  in  Florida,  1895 

Sboshones  in  Nevada,  1895 

Shoshones  in  Wyoming,  1895 

Sloax  of  DeviU  Lake,  1895 

SkUllams,  1895 

Tonkawas,  1895 

WalU  Walb,  Cayase,  and  Umatilla  tribes, 

1895 

Yakamaa  and  other  Indians,  1895 


Amount 
appropri- 
ated. 


Indian  sehoolt. 

Incidentals  in— 

Arizona,  omployeea,  1896* 

Arizona,  including  support  and  civili- 
sation, 1896 

California,  employees,  1895 

Calilbmia,  including  support  and  ci  vili- 
sation,  1895 

Colorado,  1895 

Idaho,  1895 

Montana,  1895 


Nevada,  emnloyeeit,  1895 

Nevada,  including  support  and  civilisa- 
tion, 1895 , 

New  Mexico,  employees,  1895 

Kew  Mexico,  including  support  and 
civilization,  1895 

North  Dakota,  1896 

Oregon,  emplovees,  1895 

Oregon,  incluaing  support  and  civiliza- 
tion, 1895 

South  Dakota,  1895 , 

Utah,  employees,  1896 

Utah,  in<)lnaing  support  and  oiviliza- 
iion,  1895 

Washington,  including  employees,  and 
support  and  civilization,  1895 

Wyoming,  1895 


Indian  schools. 


Support,  1895 , 

Stock  cattle.  1895 

Ill  Miniirsntu  tiT  <'hip])ewas,  1895., 

In  States,  1895. 

Jiuildiiiiis.  1895 

T  rauH  porta  t  ion 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  1895 

Itannin^,  Cal.,  1*'95 

Bhickfeet  Agency,  Moot.,  1895 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  1895" 

Carson  City,  Nev.,  1895 

Cherokee,  N.  C,  1895 

Chorokee,  N.  C,  bnllilings 

Chilwc'co,  Imh  T..  1895 

Clontarf,  Miun.,  1895 


OBJBCTS  AND  PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  THB  AP- 
PROPRIATIOKS  HAYB  BEEN  BXPBNDBD. 


Pay  of 
Indian 
agents. 


Dollars. 
2.500.00 
5,000.00 
4,000.00 

10.000.00 
4,000.00 
6,000.001 
7.500.00' 
6,500.00 

10,000.00 

25,000.00 
15,000.00 
3,000.00 
6,000.00 
10,000.00 
15,000.00 
6,000.00 
1,500.00 
4,000.00 

6,500.00 
10,000.00 


Pay  of 
special 
agents. 


Pay  of  I  Pay  of 
ma-     ijiterpre- 


I 


Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars. 


6,000.00 

12,000.00 
9.000.00. 

14,000.00. 
1,500.001. 
800.00. 
3,000.00L 
5.OOO.OOI. 

14,000.00'. 
1,200.00*. 

3.500.00. 
1.500.00'. 
5.000.00'. 

10,000.00,. 
2,500.00'. 
5,000.00. 


3,000.00. 


16. 000. 00 
1.000.00' 


1,000. 
20, 
15, 

9, 
40, 
35. 
43. 
12. 
12, 
105, 
25, 
14. 

3. 
61. 
15, 


000.00. 
000.00. 
000.00. 
246. 571 
000.00'. 
000.00. 
250.00. 
600.00;. 
500.00- 
000.00,. 
375.00. 
560.00. 
000.00. 
950.00. 
000.00. 


Dollars. 


Par  of 
Indfan  ! 


Dollars.^ 
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OBJECTS  AND  PURP08B8  FOB  WHICH  THE  APPBOPBIATION8  HAVB  BBBN  BXPBNDBD. 

Build- 
ings at 
agencies 
and  re- 
pairs. 

Vacoi- 
nation 
of  In- 
dians. 

Hedi- 

medical      snpplie». 
supplies. 

Agricnl- 
turaland 
miscella- 
neous 
supplies. 

Expenses 
of  trans- 
portation 
and  stor- 
age. 

Purchase 
and  in- 
spection 
of  annu- 
ity goods 
anusnp- 
plies. 

Adver- 
tising 

ex- 
penses 
andtol- 
egraph- 

Payments 
of  annui- 
ties in 
money. 

Pay  of 
regular 

em- 
ployees 
at  agen- 
cies. 

DoOart. 

DoUars, 

DoUarM. 

DtlOar: 

DoUan. 

Dollars. 

DoUar: 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 
2, 226. 13 

48.28 
56.02 
431.44 

833.47 
1, 087. 96 
6,223.31 

971. 15 
2, 475. 09 
2,956.84 
4, 273. 34 

1,502.81 
861.90 

778.  JM 

2, 232. 73 
1, 349. 17 

68.21'           254.18 
20.87,           162.16 
172.34         1  IS.'i.M 

2, 349. 81 
1, 494. 36 

106.49 
103.74 



2,005.39 

24,928.49 
3,876.95 

4, 317. 62 

302.20 
58.71 

4,585.09 

4,719.97 
1,492.77 
2,572.65 



1,623.45 
2,823.24 

380.31 
2,831.16 

250.00 

134.82 

2, 199. 61 

12, 847. 69 

1,090.88 

3.463.69 

197.39 

1,387.06 
750.00 

88.90 

291.77 
370.69 

12.21 

1,376.67 
786.37 

104.50 
909.67 

1,110.00 

3,820.00 
5,245  47 

5,777.20 

1, 268. 05 
6,650.94 

358.72 

3. 030. 3fi 

3,811.22 

377. 44,        2. 444. 02 

6.882.62 
66.79 
673.40 

4.908.45 

144.71 

3,390.72 

6,954.98 

900.00 

21.20 

293.92 

763.86 



4,627.20 

301.54 

1.608.35 

2.666.39 

1 

1 

1 

3,509.24 

735.00 
5,935.82 

1 

60.17 

239.82 

1 

4, 716. 67 

. 

\ 

1 

1 
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DISBURSEMENTS  FOR   INDIAN  SERVICE. 
Statement  of  dishuraementt  made  from  the  appropriations  for  the  Indiam 


HeadA  of  appropiiatioiis. 


Indian  «eAoo2«— Continued. 

Flandrean,  S.  Dak.,  1895 

Fort  Mojave,  Ariz.,  1895 

Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak.,  1896 

Genoa,  Nebr..  1895 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  1895 

Hampton,  Va.,  1895 

Lawrence.  Kans. ,  1895 

Lincoln  Institution.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1895. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.,  1895 

Perri8,CaI.,1895 

Phoenix.  Aria..  1895 

Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  1895 

Pipestone,  Minn.,  1895 

Rensselaer,  Ind.,  1895 

St.  Ignatius  Mission,  Mont.,  1895 

Salem,  Oreg.,  1895 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 

Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo.,  1895 

Tomab.Wis..  1895 

Umatilla  Reservation,  Oreg.,  1895 

Wabash,  Ind.,  1895 

Mi$esUan^ou9. 

Advance  interest  to  Chippewas  in  Minne- 
sota, reimbursable 

Relief  and  civilization  of  Chippewas  in 
Minnesota,  reimbursable 

Surveying  and  allotting  for  Chippewas  in 
Minnesota,  reimbursable 

Payment  to  Kickapoo citizens 

Education,  Sioux  Nation 

Payment  to  Chippewas  of  Fond  du  Lao  for 
timber  depredations 

Purchase  oflauds  for  Absentee  Wyandottes 

Wagon  road,  Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, 1896 

Bridge,  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation, 
Wyo 

Flour  mill,  Pima  Agency,  AriE.,1895 

Substation.  FlatheM  Agency.  Mont.,  1895.. 

Substation,  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo.,  1895. . 

Allotments  under  act  oiFob.  8, 1887,  reim- 
bursable  

Irrigation,  Indian  reservations,  1895 

Surveying  and  allotting  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 1&5 

Surveying  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
1895 

Negotiating  with  Indians  for  lands,  1895. . . 

Negotiating  with  Shoehoncsand  Arapahoefl 
in  Wyonflng  for  lands 

Payment  to  John  Palmer,  buildings,  etc.. 
Fine  Ridge  Agency 

Appraisalof  improvements,  CherokeeOullet 

Payment  to  settlers  on  Crow.  Creek,  and 
Winnebago  Reservation  for  damages 

Payment  to  Stockbridges  and  Mnnsees  for 
timber 

Payment  to  Eugene  E.  White,  late  special 
Indian  agent 

San  Xavier  Reservation,  Ariz.,  1895 

Trutt  funds— prineipaU. 

Delaware  general  fund 

Cherokee  nationiU  fund 

Cherokee  orphan  fund 

Cherokee  school  fund 

Chickasaw  nationsl  fund 

Choctaw  seneral  fund 

Iowa  fund 

Menomonee  fund 


OBJECTS  AHD  PUSP06B8  FOR  WHICH  THS  JLP- 
PBOPRIATIOIC8  HAVB  BBXV  HXPKIIDKD. 

Amonnt 
appj^ri. 

Pay  of 
Indian 
agents. 

Pay  of 
special 
agents. 

Pay  of 

ma- 
trons. 

Pay  of 

intarK*- 
ton. 

oouta. 

I>ollar$. 
29,150.00 

DoUar$. 

DoUart. 

DoUtw$\j)ottm^ 

DoOmn. 

28,050.00 



44,580.00 

61.950.00 

1              ----. 

28,235.00 

1 

20,040.00 

""*■ 

87,000.00 
33,400.00 
27.500.00 
22,450.00 
80.210.00 
27.550.00 
12,220.00 

8,330.00 
45.000.00 
45,250.00 
28,550.00 
22,875.00 
19, 200. 00 

6.000.00 





I                1 

1                • 



1 , 

::::::::;....... 

;;  r.;; 

' 

'••'"' 

1 

...!]i**'t 

1 

'            1 

10,020.00 

.  ..        ' 

90,000.00 

50,000.00 

25,000.00 
8,  378. 30 
80,000.00 

4.3oaoo 

15,686.80 

3.509.00 

2,500.00 
1,500.00 

3.5oaoo 

5,000.00 

30,000.00 
30,000.00 

45,000.00 

5,000.00 
3,500.00 

1,000.00 

1.995.00 
.     4,996.00 

119, 119. 19 

3,557.16 

69.49 

1''"" 

:::.:::::i::::;;:: 

■;:■•■"••' 1 

:..    : 1 

1   1 

' 

1        1 

!             1 1 i 

j ■*: ; 

' t 

1      ' i 

i 

1        ■ ; 

1 

\"' 

1 

1 

69.49 

1,000.00 

250.00 

496,000.00 
15,000.00 
61.000.00 

.•W8.666.67 

450,000  OU 

51, 000. 00 

19,000.00 

*** 
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OBJECTS  AXD  PUBP08B8  FOR  WHICH  THE 

APPROPBIATIONS  HAVE  BRBK  EXPENDED. 

Bnfld- 
,  ingaat 
agencies 

andre- 
!    pairs. 

Vacci- 
nation 
of  In- 

Medi- 
cines and 
medical 
supplies. 

1  Agricnl- , 
Sabaistence  tnral  and 
supplies,    miscella- 
neous 
supplies. 

Expenses 
of  trans- 
portation 
and  stor- 
age. 

Purchase;  Adver- 
and  in-     tising 
spec  t  ion      ex- 
ofannn-    penses 
ity  goods  andtel- 

plies.       Ing. 

Pajrments 
of  annui- 
ties in 
money. 

Pay  of 
regular 

em- 
ployees 
at  agen- 
cies. 

rh]Xlar$. 

DoOm. 

J)oUar$, 

DoOar: 

DoUars. 

DoOars, 

DoUars. 

Dollar*. 

DoUars. 

DoUars. 

:;:::;:::::::::!::::: 

1 

1 

1 

1    

1 

1 

1 

1 

.  .       |..         ..     . 

1 

i : 1 

1 1 1 , 

i 

:::;::::;::::::;;:::::"""::::"::::::: - ,— -  - 

1.... 1           1. .  1 

, 

::::::::::::::: 

1 

i  ..  .1          

'.. 1 L. 

1 

1                    1 

:::::'::":::::-- 

: r::::::: 

., I 

78.910.33 

19.500.00 

i 

1 



3, 378. 30 

1 

1 

1 

1 

aii.so 

13.00 

1 

420.00 

i 

2,008.43 

1 

1 

( 

" 

1 

. 

1 

- 

1 

1 

3,483.36 

1 

! 

.  s 

! 



1 

; ! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

::::::::c:i^:'A'j^ 

kle 

Jigitizec 

ibyVj^^V^ 
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D1SBURSEB4ENTS   FOR   INDIAN   SERVICE. 
Siatement  of  dishuraements  made  from  the  appropriations  for  the  Indi^M 


Amount 
appropri* 

OBJECTS  AlCD  PUBP06E8  FOR  WHICH  THK  AF- 

Heads  of  appropriations. 

Pay  Of 
Indian 
agents. 

Pay  of 

special 
agenU. 

Pay  of 

ma- 
trons. 

Pay  of 
interpre- 
ters. 

Pay  of 
coorta. 

Trust  fund$~^nUretU. 
Cherokee  national  f and 

DoUar; 
25,640.00 

1,030.00 
19,820.00 
27,000.00 

3,280.00 
960.00 

500,000.00 

100,000.00 
10,000.00 
11,475.00 
20,000.00 
15.000.00 

142,000.00 
1,000,000.00 

068,622.00 
2,000.00 

3,000.00 

16,000.00 

DoOan, 

DoUan, 

DoOort. 

JDottm^ 

DoOora. 

Cberokee  school  fund 

Chickasaw  national  fund 

Choctaw  general  fund 

Iowa  fond 

:;:::::  J    :::::! 

Agreemtntt. 

Yankton  Sioux  fund  (interest  ftom  Jan. 
1,  1898) 

• 

Payment  to  Yankton  Sioux,  per  capita 

Payment  to  adult  males,  Yankton  Sioux. . . 

Payment  to  scouts,  Yankton  Sioux 

Payment  to  Yakima  Nation 

"I 

::::::;:!::: i 

1 1 

Payment  to  CcBurd'Alenee 

1 

Siletz  general  fund 

i 

Nez  Perces  of  Idaho  fund 

Payment  to  Nez  Perces  of  Idaho 

Allotments  to  Yuma  Indians 

bursable 

Utes 

i 
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OBJECTS  AND  PUBPOSES  FOR  WHICH  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  HAVE  BEEN  EXPENDED. 


JSS?hL  nation 
pairs.      «***~"" 


Medi.    I 
cineaand  Subsintence 


medical 
supplies. 


,  DoUart.  DoUar».]  Dottan. 


supplies. 


DoOars. 


Agricnl-  Expenses 
taral  and  of  trans- 
miscella-  portation 
neons  and  stor- 
supplies.       age. 


Purchase 
and  iU' 
spection 
of  annn 
ity  ffoodH 
aiia  Bup- 
i)lie8. 


Adver- 
tining 

ex- 
penses 
and  tel- 
isjrraph- 
Ins. 


DoOars.  '  DoUan. 


Dollars.    Dollars. 


Payments 
of  annui- 
ties in 
money. 


Dollars. 
25,640.00 
1,630.00 
19, 820. 00 
27,000.00 
3,280.00 
050.00 


Pay  of 

regular 

em- 
ployees 
at  agen- 
cies. 


DoUart. 


too,  000. 00 
8,880.00 
11,215.00 


.,      15,000.00,. 
.       23.025.00*. 


.1    575,627.67. 


I 


6069  I  A- 


-39 
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DISBURSEMENTS   FOR   INDIAN   SERVICE. 

Statement  of  dMrnrsements  wMde  from  the  appropriaHone  foi 


OBJBCTB  AMD  PUBP06B8  FOB  WHKS  THB  AFPBOPBIATKNKS 
HAYS  BEEN  KXPBNDBD. 

Pay  Of 
tempo- 
rary em- 
ployees 
at  agen- 
cies. 

Support  of 

To  pro- 
mote cir- 
ilioation 
among 
Indians  | 

Sculdingj 
Indian 
labor. 

1 

TraTcl- 
ingex- 
penaes 
of  In- 
dian 
agents. 

Trarel- 
Ingex- 
tienaee 

of 
special 
agents. 

Inci- 

denUl 

ex- 

Aggregate 

Dollars. 
39,564.19 

Dollars. 
1,961.415.60 

DoOmrs.    DoUars, 
84,873.5713,059.25 

DoOmra.  DoOmr^} 
8,005.25  5,744.5$ 

Current  and  contingent  expenses, 
"Paxt 4\f  TnfliAn  AffAntii   lfi06  .....>.>•«.•■... 

1 

"Pav  ftf  interiiretera  1895             .   ........... 

l*av 0/  Indian insDcctors.  1895. ............. 

Traveling  expenses  of  Indian  inspectors, 
1895   

1 

Pav  of  -Indian  school  snnerintendent.  1895. . 

3,000.00 
1,000.00 

1 

Traveling  expenses  of  Indian  school  saper- 
fnt<»ndent  1895                 ..                   

1 

DiiiUlinfiTfl  nt  affoncies.  and  renairs.  1895. .... 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department^  1895.... 
Expenses  of  Indian  commissioners,  1895. . . . 

702.50 

100.00  2,946.48 

7, 284. 501. 41  &8D 

Tftv  of  famiers.  1895                    .............. 

Pav  of  Indian  TKtlice  1896 

"Pav  nf  Indflwii  Indifin  conrts  1895      ....... 

I*av of  matrons  1895         .  . -•• 

Telegraphing,  and  puniliase  of  Indliui  snp- 
nlh*m  1895     



i "  ■ 

TriuiRTMiT'tAtioii  of  Indiftn  8iii>T)li68»  1893. .... 

Fulfilling  treaties  icith  and  support  c^  In- 
dian tribes  {treaty  obUgatwns). 

Fulfilling  treaties  with— 

Apaones,  Kio wai«,  and  Comanohes 

Cuevennea  and  Araualioes .............. 

Chickaaaws 



Chippewas.  rillagers,  and  Lake  Winne- 
bafToshish  bauus ....................' . 

Choctawa 

CcBur  d' Alenes 

Colnmbiaa  and  Colvilles 

! 

Creeks 



Crows 

Fort  Hall  Indiana  

.......j.. ....... 

Indiana  at  Blackfoet  Agency 

1 1 

1 

Indians  at  Fort  Belknap 



Indiana  at  Fort  Berthold 

1,70L29 

2,119.88 

6.247.12 

........ .1               ........ 

Indiana  at  Fort  Peck 

lowas 

::::::::::::::::::::::::     :::i 

lowas  in  Oklahoma 

1              ' 

Kansas 

; I!..*."....!" 

Kiokapoos 

Osages 

Otoes  and  Miaaonrias 

Pawnees 

::::::::::::::*•* 

Pottawatomies 

.  .      : 

Pottawatomies  of  Indiana  and  Michi- 
gan x...,..rT T-r- 

;             1 
I 

Sacs  and  Foxea  of  the  Mississippi 

5,000.00 

1 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missouri 

Seminoles 

Seneoas 

Senecaa  of  Kew  York 

Bastem  Shawneea 

Sioux,  Yankton  tribe 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Indians 

Six  KatioDs  of  Kew  York 

Spokanes 

X^innebagoes 

1,330.11 

Support  of,  as  follows : 

Apachea,   Kiowas,    and    Comanches, 
clothing,  1895 

j 

Apachea,    Kiowas,    and     Comanches, 
croployeea,  1895 

680.00 

CheyeiiiioB  and  Arapahoea,  clothing, 

1 
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OBJBOm  AKD  PURPOSES  rOB  WHICH  THB   APPROPKIATIOMB   HAVE  BBUI 
BXPBHDBD. 

Total 
amount  ex- 
pended 
from  each 
appropria- 
tion. 

Pay  of  In- 
dian police, 
scouts,  and 
eqnip- 
mento. 

stock 
cattle. 

Survey 
of  Indian 
reserva- 
tions. 

Pay  and 
expenxes 
of  Indian 
inspent- 
tors. 

Expenses 
oflndian 
commis- 
sioners. 

Agricul- 
tural im- 
prove- 
ments. 

Hiscel 
laneous. 

Balance 
unexpended. 

DoOart. 
122,924.05 

DoOart. 
10,968.60 

DoUarB. 
48. 256. 16 

DoUarg. 
17, 910. 09 

Dollars, 
4,000.00 

DoUarM. 
25,716.51 

DoOan.    1    Dollars. 
180, 322. 22|6. 364. 494. 25 

DoOarg. 
4,390,238.36 

49,216.94 
10. 000. 00 
12.500.00 

6. 410. 09 
3  000.00 

37,384.06 

12,500.00 
5,410.09 

1.589.91 

1  000  00 



36.503  29          7,496.71 
38  436  05           1  ^^'t  o^ 

2,196.58 

4.000.00 

4,000.00 
65  433  26 

'       * 

A    lUUt   TA 

132,924.05 

122,924.05          2.075.95 
11,765  16              ff^  f^ 

5,000.00 
34  746  21 

' 

! 

1 

OKQ  TO 

1 

242;391.96        32, 608!  04 
171  40             fl9fi  an 

:;;::::;;::..::;:::::: 

80  000  00 

1 

20,000.00 

...' 

1 

3  000  00 

i 



1 

10.666.66 

80,032.89 

155.22 

12  000  00 

7.844.78 

1  000  00 



49  968.40 



6. 970. 21 

5.758.24 

14,206.69 

24, 595. 26 

61.  9f  1.42 

28. 029. 79 

241.76 

135,793.31 

90  401  74 

1,267.50 

26  00 



18,701.00 

18.058.58 

166.000.00 

2, 875. 00 

-  -   - 

1        i 

i 



3,600.00 

6.750.00 
3,445.96 
3,456.00 

5.666.66 
30  000  00 



20  647.65 

6,243.90 



51  000.00 

7, 870. 00 

28  500  00 

3,690.00 

11,902.50 

500.00 



580.00 
15.000.00 

is.  466. 66 

3,984.46 

108.99 

565.64 
8,400.00 
8.400.00 

35,762.47 

11, 000. 00 
5,851.48 
9, 786115 

1,348.52 
2.218.85 

•?•••?•••-»• 
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Statement  of  diahursefnenU  made  from  ike  appropriations  for  ike  Indian 


OBJBCT8  AND  PURPOSES  FOB  WHICH  TBK  APPBOPBIATIOIB 
HAVB  BEEN  BXPBNDBD. 

Heads  of  appropriations. 

Pay  of 
tempo 
rary  em- 
ployees 
at  agen- 
cies. 

Support  of 
schools. 

To  pro- 
mote civ- 
ilization 
among 
Indians 

including 
Indian 
labor. 

Travel-  Travel- 
ing ex-    ingex- 
penses    peuses 
of  In-         of 
dian      special 
agents,   ngenta. 

Incj. 
dental 

•X- 

Fud/aUng  treaties  with  and  support  of  In- 

Support  of— Continued. 

Chevennes  and  Arapahoes,  employees. 

BoVlATs. 
91.42 

l>oaar«. 

HoOart. 
627.47 
425.00 

\ 

DoOars.  DoUars, 
t  

IMIan. 

Chiunewaa  of  the  Mississinni.  1895 

1.675.00 

CflBur  d'  Alenes  1895 



CohimbiftH  and  (^Ivilles  1895 

846.6c 

Crows  dotbinsr  1895  

Crows  emnlovees.  etc..  1895 

, 

Crows  subsistence,  1895 

1 

::::::::i:::::::: 

Molela  1895    

2,822.18 

1 

NesPerces  1896 

Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes, 
clothing  1895  

Northern  Chevennes  and  Arapahoes, 
employees  lr^5 



1 

60.00 

Northern  ciieyennes  and  Arapahoes, 
subsistence  and  civilization.  1805 

Pawnees,  schools,  1895 

9,650.42 
600.00 

1 

Pawnees  emnlovees  etc..  1895. ......... 

1,283.07 

Pawnees,  iron  and  steel,  etc..  1895 

Qoapaws  education,  1895 

1.000.00 



(  nanaws  emnlovees  etc  .  1805 ......... 

1 

S  aosand  Foxes  of  the  Missouri,  1895. . . 

200.00 

Spokanes,  1895 '. 

Sioux,  Fankton  tribe  1895 

284.00 

2,767.01 

Bannocks,  clothing,  1896 

"Bannock",  «mploy^ies  1895 

390.00 

1 

t 

Shoshones,  clothing,  1896 

....  "I't"; 

Shoshones,  employees,  etc.,  1805 

'1 

Confederated  bands  of  Utee.employees, 
1895 

33.00 

2,977.63 
114.00 

Confederated  bands  of  Utes,  beneficial 
objects,  1895 

Confederated  bands  of  Ut«8,  subsist- 
ence, 1 895  '. 

Bionx  of  different  tribes,  clothing,  1895. 

; 

Sioux   of  different   tribes,    bouefloial 
objects,  1895 

Sioux  of  different  tribes,  subsistence 
and  civilization,  1895 

3,736.47 

76,061.70 
2,888.00 

6,663.59 
300.00 

47,491.61 
2,193.38 

Sioux  of  different  tribes,  employees,  etc., 

Sioux  of  different  tribes,  schools  at 
Santee,  Sioux,  and  Crow  Creek  agen- 
cies, 1895 

Itas  1895  

2,063.33 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  subsistence  and 
civilization  1895 

49.50 
30.00 

1,723.61 

109.75 

1,165.00 



Chlppewaa  of  Lake  Superior,  1895 

225.66 

200.00 

Chippewasof  Red  Lake  and  t^embina,  1896. 

:::::::::::::::;::::::::  1 

Chippewas,  Turtle  Mountain  band,  1895 

1 

Chipnewas  on  White  Earth  Reservation, 

1,002.83 
953.07 

1 

Confederated  tnbes  and  bands  tn  middle 
Oregon  1895 

Digger  Indians,  1895 

D'wamish  and  other  allied  tribes  in  Wash- 
ington. 1895 

872.87 

193.47 
360.00 

1 

Flatbeads  and  other  confederated  tribes, 
1895     !. 

66.00 

Flatbeads  Carlos  band,  1805 

Hnalapais,  1895 

:::::**:!:::::::.i 

Indians  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  1895. . 

238.00 

2,91L8« 

:;::::::;i:::::::j:::::::i 
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OBJBCTB  AND  PUEP06E8  WOH.  WHICH  THK  APPEOPRIATION8  HAVE  BBKN 
BXPENDBD. 

Total 
amount  ex- 
pended 
from  each 
appropria- 
tion. 

P»y  of  In- 
dian police, 
aoonta,  and 
©quip- 
menu. 

Stock 
cattle. 

Surrey 
of^dian 
reserva- 

Uons. 

Pay  and 
expenses 
of  Inaian 

ins|>eo- 
tors. 

Expenses 
oflnaiau 
comuiis- 
sioners. 

Apicul- 
tnral  im- 
prove- 
ments. 

Mi8e«l. 
laneous. 

Balance 
unexpended. 

IMIart. 

Dottan. 

DcUart. 

DoOatM. 

DoOart. 

DoUart. 

I>oUars. 

DoUarM. 
5,911.39 
3,908.90 

Dollars. 
88.61 

1 

1    10 

2, 950.  OO'             550. 00 
5, 854. 62               145. 3S 

1 

11,289.07 
5,700.00 
30. 000. 00 

3,710.93 

1 

240.00 

2,822  18 

177.  M 

5,908.60i               9i.40 

! 

10, 560. 39          6, 489. 61 

8,975.83               24.17 
40, 455. 66         31, 544. 34 

..., 

i 

9. 650. 42              349. 58 

1 

::::::::::;::::::;:: 

6, 508. 57                 1. 43 

1         1 

199. 50               300.  SO 

1, 000. 00 
373.08 
200.00 

] 

126.92 

2,000.00 
555.67 

' 

34, 444. 33 

1 

3.761.97,          1,238.03 

1 

3, 928. 33          1, 071. 67 

6, 755. 50          3, 244. 50 

1 

4,902.2L          1,097.79 

I 

12,  470. 69           1,  049. 31 

1 

28, 967. 43          1, 252. 57 

i 

29, 912. 08                 87. 92 

1 

125, 000. 00 
148, 641. 52 

11.358.48 

1 

153.60 

979, 648. 25        20, 351. 75 

1 
24, 234. 23!             365. 77 





5,653.59              346.41 

100, 364. 66 

685.34 



89,586.82             413.18 
7, 002. 33              122. 67 

7.687.85  2.312.65 
11,259.09          1,740.91 

9,999.97                   .03 

5,747.13             252.87 
8,600.00          1,400.00 

5. 044. 00          1, 956. 00 

8,116.91          1,883.09 
8,906.52          3,093.48 

2.937.86  4,562.14 
149, 755. 16        35, 244. 84 

, 



8,600.00 

1 

1 
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614  DISBURSEMENTS   FOR   INDIAN   SERVICE. 

Statement  of  dUbursemeHts  made  from  the  appt'ojmaiums  for  the  ludioM 


I  OBJBCT8  AMD  PUKP06aC8  POB  WHICH  TBB  APPBOPKIATIOKS 
I  HAVE  BRSK  FXPBKDRD. 


Heads  of  appropriations. 


Pay  of 
tempo- 
rary em 
ployeeH 
at  agen- 
cies. 


10.  oe 


54.00 


Mueellafi^ou*  eupport,  gratuities— CoaVd. 

Dollars. 
ludlaiis  of  Fort  Hall  Reservation.  1895. . 

Indians  of  Klamath  Agency,  1895 

Indians  of  Lemhi  Aj^cy,  1895 

Kansas  Indians,  1895. 

Kickapoos,  1896 

Makahs,  1895 

Mission  Indians,  1895 

Modocs  in  the  Indian  Territory.  1895. . . . 

Moquis,1895 

Nav^oe8,1895 i      105.00 

KesPerces in  Idaho,  1895 |        60.00 

Nes  Perces  of  Josepli's  band,  1895 

Northern    Cheyennca     and     Arapahoes, 

Tongue  River,  1805 

Foncas,  1895 i      188. 00, 

Quinaieltsaiid  Qui llehutes,  1895 

Seminoles  in  Florida,  1895 1 1 

Shosbones  in  Nevada,  1895 200. 00| 

Shoshones  in  Wyoming,  1895 ' 

Sioux  of  Devils  Xake,  1895 ' ! 


Support  of 
schools. 


labor. 


DoUars. 


755.00 


To  pro- 
mote civ- 
ilization 
among 
Indians 


Travel 
ing  ex- 
pensea 
of  lu 


I 


Travel 
ing  ex- 
penses 
of 


DiMart. 


380.14 
464.98 


39.13 


Inei. 

deatal 

ex- 


'SI 


DoUare.  IMlars.,DoOar8. 


1, 545. 17 


.1 


210.00 
175.00 
294.35 


107.23 


Sklalhuns,  181i5  . 

Tonkawas.  1895 

Walla  Wail»i,  Cayuse,  and  Umatilla  tribes. 


1895. 


1,327.79 
80.75 


787.61 

1,757.59 

300.00 

75.00 


83.90. 


Yakamaa  and  other  Indians,  1895. 

Indian  tehooU. 

Incidentals  in— 

Arizona,  employees,  1895 

Arizona,  including  sapport  and  civili- 
zation, 1895 


California,  emplovees,  1895 

California,  i  ncinouig  support  and  civlli- 


1,560.42 


946.48 


220.86. 


640.00,. 


3,129.03, 


113.28 


zation,  1895 
Colorado,  1895 
Idaho,  1896    .. 
Montana,  1895 

Nevada,  employees,  1895 !       62.60 

Nevada,  including  support  and  civiliza- 

tion,1895 219.72 

New  Mexico,  employees,  1895 , 

New  Mexico,  including  support  and 

ciN-ilization,  1895 1      177.39 

North  Dakota,  1895 

Oregon,  employees,  1895 ,      U2.40 

Orejcon,  including  support  and  oivUiza- 

tion.1895 |      266.00 

South  Dakota,  1895 

Utah,  employees,  1895 

Utah,  including  aupport  and  oivUiza- 

tion,1895 

Washington,  indufling  employees,  and 

support  and  civilization,  1895 

Wyoming,  1896 


Indian  tehooU, 


Support,  1895 

Stock  cattle,  1895 

In  Minnesota  for  Chippewas,  1895 . 

In  Ststes,  1895 

Buildings,  1895 

Transportation. 


Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  1895 
Banning.  Oal.,  1895 


Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont.,  1885.. 

CarlUle,Pa.,1895 , 

Carson  City,  Nov.,  1895 , 


29.00 


694.56 


230.40 
1,002.37 


16L58, 


937, 340. 07 

9,041.95 

15,000.00 

9,246.57 

88,067.55 

84,163.95) 


87, 560. 64 


12,500.00^ 
12,500.00' 
106,000.00 
28,701.591 


566.04 


91.25 
1,248.94 


686.85 


l,686i2S 
278.81 


eiLfl 


23aa0 I».75; 


872.18 
948.80 


I 
1,030.86. 
1,775.52. 
1,214.00. 


137.14 
104.05 


130.75 
719. 


90.601 :    264.00 

275.30 


1,502.99 
82L61 
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OBJECTS 

AlfP  PURPOeSS  FOB  WHICH  THE  APPBOPRIATION8  HAVE  BEEN 
EXPENDED. 

Pay  of  In. 

dianpoUoe, 

acout8,and 

eqaip. 

Stock 
cattle^ 

Survey 
oflndian 
reaerva- 

Uoiu. 

Pay  and 
expuusca 
oflndian 
inspec- 
tors. 

DoUan. 

Expenses 
of  Indian 
commis- 
sioners. 

Agricul- 
tural im- 
prove- 
ments. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Total      ! 
amount  ex-. 

pended     1     Balance 
from  each  '  unexpended, 
appropria- ' 
tion. 

DoUart. 

Dollan^     Dottart. 

DoUara. 

DoUart.      DoUan. 

1 

DoUan. 
10,000.00 
4  635  30 

DoOWTBy 

1                     ! 

1 

Ml  7n 

t 

; 

9,  904. 65.         3, 005. 35 
2. 226. 12              278. 88 
2.384.56          2.615.44 
2.045.01           1.954.99 
9.  715. 42              284.  58 

1 

1 

1 

1 < 

j 

2,642.71          1.857.29 
4,2(^.29          1,796.71 
6.  949. 57              650  43 

1                     • 

1 

i 1 

'    1 

6. 109  10              890  81 

6  721.10          3.278.90 

] 

24  928  49               71-51 

1 

15, 000. 00 
1, 745. 46 

i 



1    9R1  5i 

1 

4.280.00           1,720.00 

9, 598. 97              401. 03 

! 1 

1 

14.  085. 59                14. 41 

;                       '                       ! 

5. 806  49:              198. 51 
1  075.00              4S>5.00 

1 1    .    ._    

1 

1 

1,315.61 

6.398.11 
8, 700. 48 

5.908.06 

8. 600. 60 
8, 410. 97 

10, 966. 38 

1,030.45 

764.65 

1,860.00 

4,000.95 

11  060  68 

2,684.39 

i                            t                       1 

1 

101.89 

;::;::::::::  :;:;;:;::;i:'i: 

1, 290. 57 
1.94 

' 

!                      ! 

1 
1 

3,409.34 

■ 1 

;:;:::;::::;:: i.;::. ::;":: 

580.03 

1 

1         1 

3,043.62 
469.55 

!                                                                                                              }                          i 

i                        1                                                            '             .       :                     

35.35 

1 1 

1, 140.  00 

1 1 

.05 

1                        1 

2, 030.  82 
300.00 

1 1 i 

900.00 

1         ,         1         I 

2,960.20 
1.052.85 
5,000.00 

7.006.26 
2, 496. 15 

539.80 

r  •  **                   1        

447.15 

i 



2,998.74 

1 1 

4.85 

:;:::::::.::::::::::::::::           i :::... 

4, 723. 24 

276.76 

1       !       r      !       ! 

1,008.60 

12,846.40 
321.61 

037, 340. 07 
0,041.95 
15.000.00 
0. 246. 57 

1, 901. 40 

1 

1 1 

3, 153. 60 

, 

1 

678.30 

62,659.93 
10,958.05 

'  '< 

I..;!!!'.!!! 

1 

i            1 

'       '       1       i 

38,067.55 

i. 932. 45 

i 

1       1 

» 1 

34, 163. 95;             836. 06 

! 

t 

37, 560. 64!          5. 689. 36 

1 

1 1 

12, 500.  OO 

12, 500. 00 

105,000.00 

23, 761. 50 

** 

i 

1                    

1 

1...: 

! i i 

i,6i8.4i 
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OBJECTS  AND  PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  THE  APPBOPRL4T1QIIS 
HAVE  UKEN  EXPENDED. 

Heads  of  appropriations. 

Payor  1 
tempo    , 
rary  em  , 
ployeea  ' 
at  agen- 
cies. 

Support  of 
schools. 

To  pro. 
mote  civ- 
ilization 
among 
Indians 
generally, 
mcluding 
Indian 
labor. 

Travel- 
ing ex-  1 
penses 

of  In-   ' 

dian 
agents. 

Travel- 
ing cx- 
pense« 

of 
special 
agenta. 

Inci- 
dental 

ex-     1 
penaes 
of 

agen- 

ciea. 

Indian  mAooI*— Continued. 
nheroVAA  N  C.  1895                  

DoOars. 

DoUars. 
14, 177. 29 

DoUars. 

DoOars. 

DoOairs. 

DoOmrs. 

Cherokee  N.  C.  buildinss 

2,095.99, 
46,515.73 

6.222.09' 
23,328.6<»; 
21.917.171 
43, 940.  OT 

i 

1 

Chilnrro  Ind  T    1895                           

Cloniarf  Minn    1895         

Flandreaa  S  Dak.  1895 

Fort  Moi&ve  Ariz    1895 

■ 

FortTotten  N  Dak.  1895         

1 

! 

Genoa  Nebr.  1895 

41,661.731 
21,207.33 
19, 164. 15 

--'        .  -         .      . 

Crrflnd  Junction  Colo    1805            ..«.     -•••• 

..  ..            1 

Hamilton  Vs.  1895     

1 

06, 947. 82 

1 

Lincoln  Institution.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1895. 
Mount  PleaaanL  Mich    1895                  

33,141.48 
24,386.00 
20,245.06 
80, 013. 15 
16,204.74 
11,400.47 

7.445.85 
44,427.45 
32,077.89 
25,746.96 
19,029.50 
17, 668. 02 

6,000.00 
10,020.00 



1 

PeiTis  Cal    1895 

1 

PhcBnix  Ariz    1895 

1 

Plerr«  8  Dak    1895 

Pinestone  Minn.  1895     

*    *'           i 

Rensselaer    Ind.  1895 ' 

St   Ifnintiiifl  MiHf^ion   Mont    1895- »#» 

Salem    Orei;..  1895 

Santa Fe  lf.Mex  

Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo.,  1895 

! i 

Tomah  Wis.  1895 

.:.j  :   .. 

Umatilla  Reservation,  Greg.,  1895 

1 

Wabaah.  Ind..  1895 

1 

Miscellaneoui. 

Advance  interest  to  Cbippewas  in  Minne- 
sota, reimbursable 

Relief  and  civilization   of  Cbippewas  in 
Minn W"t-a,  reimburRablft 

JO,  500. 00 

1 

Surveying  and  allotting  for  Cbippewas  in 
Minnesota,  reimbursable 

! 

Payment  to  Kickapoo  citizens 

1 

£duoation,  Sioux  Kation 

Payment  to  Cbippewas  of  Fond  da  Lac  for 
timber  depreaations 

Purchase  of  lands  for  A  been  teo  W  yandot tes . 

Wagon  road,  Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Reser\'a- 

tion,  1895 

, 

Bridge,  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation. 
Wyo 

1 

Flour  mill,  Pima  Acency,  Ariz.,  1895 

355.00 

1 

Substation,  Flathead  Agency.  Mont..  1895  . 

371.57 
560.90 

■ 1 

SubsUtion,  Shoshone  Agency,  Wvo.,  1895.. 

Allotments  under  act  of  Feb.  8, 1887.  reim- 
bursable  

Irrigation,  Indian  reservations,  1895*. 

Surveying  and  allotting  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 1895 

, 

Surveying  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
1806 

Negotiating  with  Indians  for  lands,  1895. . . 

" 

in  Wyoming  for  lands 

1 

Payment  to  John  Palmer,  buildings,  etc.. 
Pine  Ridge  Agency 

1 

Appraisal  of  improvements  CherokeeOutlet 

Payment  to  settlers  on  Crow  Creek  and 

Winnebago  Reservation  for  damages 

:"::::::i::"".;;::: 

1 

Payment  to  Stock  bridges  and  Munsoes  for 
timber 

1 

Payment  to  Eugene  E.  White,  late  special 
Indian  agent 

1 

San  Xavier  Reservation,  Aria.,  1895 

1 

• 
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OBJECTS  AND  PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  HAVE  BBBX 
EXPENDED. 

Total 
amount  ex- 
pended 
from  each 
appropria- 
tion. 

Pay  of  In- 

dian  police. 

Bcoats.  and 

equip 

ments. 

stock 
cattle. 

1 

Survey  ' 
of  Indian 
reserva- 
tions. 

Pay  and  , 
expenses 
of  Indian 
inspec- 
tors. 

Expenses 
of  Indian 
commis- 
sioners. 

Agricul 
tunil  im- 
prove- 
ments. 

Dollan. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

DoUan. 

unexpended. 

DoUar*. 

DoUar$. 

DoUatM. 

DoUars. 

ThAlara. 

Dollars. 
14, 177. 29 

2, 695. 99 
46,515.73 

6,222.09 
23,328  69 

ThUan. 
382.71 

".".'.".'.'"'  V\ 

1 

304  01 

15, 434. 27 
8, 777. 91 
R  K9I   ai 



::::;.:::: 

;■    :::::: 

21,917.17          6,' 132!  83 
43, 940. 07               639. 93 

1 

41*651.73         20,298.27 

.i                  

21,207.33          7,027.67 
19,164.15              875.85 

1 

1 

66, 947. 82,        20, 052. 18 
33,141.48              258.52 

:"; i;;;;;;:!. 

:     ■  :  1   "               :        ::;;:;::;:  :::::::::: 

24,385.00,          3,115.00 

::::::::::.:..." ::::::::::      :::i:::::::    :::::::: 

20,245.06!          2,204.94 
30,013.15'              196.85 

1 

t 

t 

16. 204. 74         11, 345. 26 
11,400.47!            -819.53 

) 

• 

I 

7,445.85              884.15 

1 

44, 427. 45              572. 55 

32, 677. 89         12, 572. 11 

25, 746. 96'          2, 803. 04 

19, 929. 50          2, 945. 50 

17,668.02           1.531.98 

1 

0.000.00 
10, 020. 00 

78, 910. 33 

50,000.00 

25,000.00 
3, 378. 30 

*'i , 

11,089.67 

r 

; 

25,000.00 



80,000.00 

4, 300. 00 
15,686.80 

1     1 

1 

I'll 

3,509.00 
2.500.00 

3,509.00 

2, 500. 00 
1, 466.  50 
3,500.00 
4, 333. 90 

1 

1 

33.50 

506.40 
3, 764. 00 

30,000.00 

666.16 

1 

1 

30, 000. 00 
25,  no.  61 

23,256.1(1 

:::::.:::::: ::::::::.. ::::::::::i: ::::::: ::::::::. 

23, 710.  h\ 

4. 283. 49 

23, 256. 16 

1 

1 

21, 743. 84 

i 

5.000.00 

3,500.00 

1 

1 

1,000.00 

1 

1 

1, 995.  OC 

1  OQ.n  or 

)         

1 1 

1        4, 906.  OU         i  ddfi.  (X 

) 

1         1 

109,169.9'; 

100,169.9' 

r           9. 949. 22 

1         '         ' 

1 

3, 483. 36!               73. 80 

1 

60.41 

..!;.; ; i 1 

1            997.23 

1            997.2: 

J                 2.77 
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618  DISBURSEMENTS    FOR   INDIAN    SERVICE. 

Statement  of  dUburaemenU  made  from  the  ofiprapriaiions  for  iks  InduM 


OBJECTS  AHD  PURPOSBS  POR  WHICH  THB  APPBOPSIATIOICB 
HAVB  BEBN  BXPENDBD. 

Heads  of  appropriations. 

Pay  of 
tempo- 
rary em- 
ployees 
atagen- 
oiea. 

Snpportof 

To  pro- 
mole  oiv- 
ilisaUon 

among 
Indians 

Sdudin^ 
Indian 
labor. 

Travel- 
ing ex- 
penses 
of  In- 
dian 
agents. 

Travel- 
ing ex- 1 
penaes 

of 
special 
agents. 

Inci- 
dental 

ex- 
penses 
of 

Truit  funds^prinetpait. 
Delaware  general  f and 

DoUar$. 

DoUart. 

J)oUar$. 

DoOars. 

DoOars. 

DoUan. 

Cherokee  iintion^  fund              ......         .... 

■ :::::::: ::: : ::  :: :: ::i 

Clierokee omhan  fund .          ................ 

::::::::::  ::::::::i::::::::::::::::' 

Cherokee  scnool  fund 

1 

Chickasaw  national  fund 

Choctaw  seneral fund               .       ..   ....... 

Iowa  fund 

1         > 

MfiQopionee  ftmd.^-r ^,,.-^,,^,^.^^ 



Trust  funds— ijUerettt. 
Cherokee  national  fund 

Cherokee  school  fund 

t 

Chickasaw  national  fund. 

Choctaw  eeneral  fund 

^ 

Iowa  fund 

M^nomonee  fund 

1 

AgreetMtUs. 

Yankton  Sioux  fund  (interest  iVoro  Jan. 
1  1893) 

Payment  to  Yaukton  Sionx.  i>er  canita. ... 

Payment  to  adult  males,  Yankton  Sioux. .. 

■ 1 

Payment  to  scouts,  Yankton  i>ioax 

Payment  to  Ynkima  Nation 

Payment  to  Ctpur  d'Alenea 



" 

1 

Siletz  geuernl  fund 

1 

1 

Ne»  Perces  of  Idaho  fund 

1 

Payment  to  Nez  Perces  of  Idaho 

Allotments  to  Yuma  Indians 

Survey  and  sale  of  Yuma  lands,  reimburs- 
able   

! 

Commission,    Unoompahgre  and    Uintah 
Utes 

1 

1 
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OBJKCT8  A]«D  PUBPOSES  FOB  WHICH  THE  APPBOPRIAT10N8  HAVE  BEEN 
EXPENDED. 

Total 
amount  ex- 
pended 
from  each 
appropria- 
tion. 

Pay  of  In- 
dian police, 
i8Cout«,  and 
equip- 
ments. 

Stock 
catUe. 

Survey 
of  Indian 
reserva- 
tions. 

Pay  and 
expeunes 
of  Indian 

inspec- 
tors. 

Exnenaea 
of  Indian 
commis- 
sioners. 

Agricul- 
tural im- 
prove- 
ments. 

Misr«l. 
laneous. 

Balance 
unexpended. 

DoUart. 

DoOarg. 

Dollan. 

DollarB. 

DoUars. 

DoUars. 

DoUar$. 

DoUan. 

DoUars. 
250.00 

496,000.00 
15, 000. 00 





61, 000. 00 

838,666.67 





450,000.00 



51, 000. 00 



19, 000. 00 

25, 640. 00 

1,630.00 

19. 820. 00 

27, 000. 00 

3,280.00 

950.00 

1 

1 

'■■• 

1 ... 

t.      .1     

1 

500,000.00 

100,  000. 00 
8,880.00 
11.215.00 

1, 120. 00 

260.00 

20,000.00 

1 

15, 000. 00 
1!3,025.00 

119, 575. 00 

1,000,000.00 
92, 994. 33 

675, 627. 67 

1 

2,000.00 

1 

3,000.00 
4,288.55 

1 

i 

11,71L45 

11,711.45 

1 

i 
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DISBURSEMENTS   FOR  INDIAN  SERVICE. 


Statement  of  the  Balariee  and  incidental  expenses  paid  at  each  agency  in  ike  InMam 

paid  and  the  nmmber  of 


Namea  of  agencies. 

Blackfeet 

Cbejenne  River 


State  or  Territory. 


Nam-  ! 

ber  of  ,  Appropriations  from  which  salaries  of  emploraM 
Indians,      and  incidental  expenses  of  agencies  have  oeen 
at  each  i      paid, 
agency.; 


Montana 

South  Dakota. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapa-     Oklahoma., 
hoe. 


Colorado  River., 
ColviUe 


Crow  Creek  and  Lower 
Brule. 


Crow-. 

Devils  Lake. .. 

Flatlicads- 

Fort  Belknap.. 
Fort  Berthold  . 

Fort  Hull 

Fort  Peck 

Grande  Ronde. 


AriEona 

Washington . 


South  DakoU.. 

Montana 

North  Dakota  . 

Montana 

do 

North  Dakota . 

Idaho 

Montana 

Oregon 


Green  Bay "Wisconsin . 

Iloopa Valley i  California. 


Kiowa Oklahoma 


1,837 
2,589 

8,078 

2,885 
3,034 


2,027 

2.133 
3,205 

2,101 

1,387 

I 

1,166 
1 
,    1.^0 

'     1,902 

418 

3,630 
1,165 

3,721 


Klatnnth Oregon 

I 
La  Poiute Wisconsin  . 


Fultilling  treaties  with  Indians  at  Blackfeei 
Agency. 

Incidentals  in  Montana,  1895 

Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  emidoyeea, 
1895. 

Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  sobtiflt- 
ence  and  civilisation,  1895. 

Incidentals  inSonth  Dakota,  1895 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  IffitS 

Support  of  Cheyennes   and  Arapaboes,   em- 
ployees, 1895. 

Support  of  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  subsist- 
ence and  civiliKatiou.  1895. 

Incidentals  inArizona,  1895 

Incidentals  in  Arizonxt,  indnding  sapport  and 
civilisation,  1895. 

Support  of  Columbias  and  Colvilles,  1885 

Supportof  Cosur  d*Alenea,  1896 

Fulfilling  treaties   with  Columbias  and  Col- 
villes. 

Support  of  Nez  Perces,  Joseph's  band,  1895 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Cfcnr  d' AU»es 

Fulfilling  treatioH  with  Spokanes 

Incidentals  in  WaAliington,  indnding  support 
and  civilization,  1895. 

Support  of  Sioux  of  difiorent  tribes,  employeea, 
1895. 

Incidentals  in  Sontli  Dakota,  1895 

Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  sabsist- 
eiice  and  civilization,  1895. 

Suppori-  of  Sioux  of  different  bibes,  beneficial  I 
obJecU,  1895.  I 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  1886 

Support  of  Crows,  employees,  1895 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  C'rows 

Snpyiort  of  Sioux  o\  Devils  Lake,  1885 

Support  of  Chippewas,  Turtle  Mountain  band. 

Incidentals  in  North  Dakota,  1885 

Incidentals  in  Montana,  1895 

Support  of  Flatheads  and  other  oonfederatad 
tribes,  1895. 

Support  of  Flatheads,  Carlos  band,  1885 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Spokanes 

Substation,  Flathead  Agency,  Mont 
wit^  Indians  at 


Fort  Bel. 


4,652 


Fulfilling  treaties 

knap  Agency. 

Incidentals  in  Montana,  1895 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Indians  at  Fort  Ber- 
thold Agency. 

Incidentals  in  North  Dakota,  1895 

Support  of  Bannocks,  employees,  1896 

Incidentals  in  Idaho,  1896 

Supportof  Indians,  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  1886. 

Incidentals  in  Montana,  1896 \ 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Indians  at  Fort  Peok  I 

Agency.  j 

Inciaental.s  in  Oregon,  emplovees,  1896 ' 

Incidentals  in  Oregon,  including  support  and  ' 

civilization.  1895.  , 

Contingencies.  Indian  Department.  1896 1 

Incidentals  in  California,  ranployees,  1896 

Incidentals  in  California,  including  snpport  and 

civUization,  1895. 
Fulfilling  treatiea  with  Apaches,  Klowaa,  and 

Comanches. 
Support  of  Apaches,  Eliowas,  and  Comaaohes 

and  Wichitas,  1895. 
Support  of  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Comanobea, 

employee*,  1895. 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  1886 

Incidentals  in  Oregon,  including  snpport  and 

civilization,  1895. 
Support  of  Indians  of  Klamath  Agency,  1886. .. 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1896 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1886 
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serriee  during   the  year  ending  June  SO,  1895,  skotving  the  appropriations  from  which 
Indians  at  each  agency. 


looidental  oxpenses. 

Total  inci- 

dentid 
expenses. 

$3,097.06 
677.06 

Pay  of  ei 
Regular. 

$7,894.42 

nployees. 
Temporary. 

$184.00 

Total  pay 

of 
employees. 

TravelioK 

expenses  of 

agents. 

Office  rent, 

fuel,  light  and 

stutionery. 

Forage  and 

stable 
expenses. 

Miscella- 
neons. 

$1,920.00 

$1, 177. 06 

$8, 07a  42 

$531.96 

$145. 10 

3,458.33 
4, 708. 38 

3,458.33 
4,718.38 

354.00 

658.23 

1,012.23 

667.21 
704.05 

10.00 

357  26 
206.10 

309.95 
497.95 

5,292.50 

3.934.36 

2, 701. 54 
1,283.04 

5,509.62 

2,950.00 

48.75 

91.42 
49.50 

5,383.92 

3,983.86 

2,701.54 
1.283.04 

5.500.62 

54.37 

836.00 

890.37 

282.10 

124.87 

419.82 

7.55 

833.84 

7L25 

71.25 

2,050.00 

539.50 

588.25 

50.00 

50.00 

2, 043. 41 

101.00 

2, 144. 41 

61.32 
38.00 

... 

61.32 

1,348.25 

306.14 

125.00 

879.11 

4,716.67 
6,179.75 

4,716.67 
6. 170. 75 

332.05 

'"1            ■ 

26.00 

358.05 
999.00 

61.15 

874.00 

125.00 

13,834.17 

823.20 

14,657.37 

61.15 

! 

1,200.00 
5,760.00 
1,619.93 
3,387.06 
630.50 

1,200.00 
5  760  00 

2,86i.32 
1,155.00 

1,490.40 
520.00 
128.44 

4,360.72 

1,675.00 

12&44 

235.55 
03.00 

1,619  93 

3,387.06 
630.50 

220.40 
93.00 

15.15 

j 

1 

2, 723. 57 
3.529.89 

65.00 

2,788.57 
3, 529. 89 

342.39 

342.39 

853.39 

853.39 

2,666.43 
10,521.69 

2,608.43 



447.66 

936.34 

1. 383. 34 

46.98 
1,736.15 

227.80 

60.00 

10,581.69 

46.08 

1,062.66 

683.50 

5,468.81 

1, 701. 29 

7, 170. 10 

223.30 

4.50 



4,340.93 

4,340.93 

88.35 



88.35 

1, 125. 50 

555.28 

7,835.28 

325.50 

800.00 

636.50 

636.50 

382.88 

172.40 

5,400.00 

2,435.28 

9, 353. 47 
3.000.00 

616.00 

0, 969. 47 

3  000  00 

548.50 

360.00 
459.00 

908.50 
615.80 

241.00 

241  00 

137.05 

19.75 

2,141.00 

2,  iii.  66 

172.80 

250.00 

12.10 

6.40 

440.80 



216.67 
3,375.86 
4,411.48 

216.67 

378.00 

1,989.78 

2,867.78 

3,375.86 
4.411.48 

128.00 
272.80 

60.50 
11.75 

305.00 

178,50 
284.55 

610.00 

180.00 

1,608.75 

80.00 

80.00 

125.00 
180.00 

180.00 

2,806.26 

2  806.26 

855.40 

479.88 

273.47 

95.25 

95.25 
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DISBUESEMENTS   FOE   INDIAN  SERVICE. 


Statement  of  the  eaiariee  aful  incidental  expenses  paid  at  eaek  a§aneg  in 


Names  of  agencies       State  or  TerrHoiy. 


Lemhi !  Idaho 

Meecalero |  New  Mexico. 

I 

Miasidi,  Tule  River  ,  California.... 
(consolidated).  I 


NaTi^o 'ifevf  Mexico. 


NeahBay. 
Nevada... 


New  York.. 
Nea  Perces. 


Omahaand  Winnebago . 
Osage 


Pirn*  . 


Pine  Kidge . 


Ponoa,  Pawnee,  Otoe, 
and  Oakland. 


Pottawatomie  and 
Great  Nemaha. 


Pueblo  and  JicariUa. . . 


Pnyallap  (consoli- 
dated). 


<^paw  . 


Round  Valley. 
Rosebud 


San  Carlos. 


Washington . 
Nevada 


Num 

her  of 

Indians 

at  each 

agency. 


I 


.  488 
453 

3.791 

22,529 

754 

1,104 


New  York 5,136 

Idaho '  1.737 

Nebraska 2,390 

Oklahoma 1,865 

Arizona 7,200 

I 

South  Dakota '  6,381 


Oklahoma  . 


Kansas . 


New  Mexico.. 


Washington 

Indian  Territory. 


1,701 


1,124 


9,381 


1,788 


California 

South  Dakota. 


Arizona  . 


623 
4,316 


4,894 


Appropriations  firom  which  salaries  of  employees 
and  incidental  expenses  of  agencies  have  been 
paid. 


Incidentals  in  Idaho,  1895 

Support  of  Indians  Lemhi  Agency.  1896 

Support  of  Indians  in  Arisona  uid  New  Mex- 
ico, 1895. 
Incidentals  in  New  Mexico,  including  support 

and  civilization,  1896. 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1806 

Snpj>orrof  Mission  Indians.  1895 

Incidentals  in  California,  including   support 

and  civilization,  1896. 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  1886 

Support  of  Navajoes,  1895 

Incidentals  iu  New  Mexico,  including  employees 

and  support  and  civilization,  1895. 

Support  of  Makahs.  1895 

Incidentalsin  Washington,  including  employees 

and  support  and  civilization,  18w. 

Incidentals  in  Nevada,  employees,  1895 

Incidentals  in  Nevada,  including  support  and 

civilization,  1895. 

Contingencies.  Indian  Department,  1896 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1886 

Support  of  Nez  Perces  in  Idaho,  1896 

Supportof  Nez  Perces.  1895 

Incidentals  in  Idaho,  1895 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Winnebagoes 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department.  1896 

FulliUing  treaties  with  Kansas  Indiana 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  1886 

Support  of  Kansas  Indians,  1895 

Incidentals  in  Arizona,  employees,  1896 

Incidentals  in  Arizona,  including  support  and 

civilization,  1895. 

Flour  Mill,  Pima  agency 

Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  subsiatonce 

and  oivilizaUon.  1895. 

Incidentals  in  South  Dakota,  1896 

Support  of  Sioux  of  diflTerent  tribes,  employees. 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  1886 


Support  of  Pawnees,  employees  1896 

Support  of  Poncas,  1895 

Support  of  Tonkawas,  1895 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Pa\«'neee 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Otoes  and  Miasoorias. 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  1886 

Fultilling   treaties  with   Pottawatomies,   em 
ployees. 

Builaings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1896 

Incidentals  iu  New  Mexico,  emplovees,  106 

Support  of  Indians  in  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico, 1895. 

Incidentals  in  New  Mexico,  includingemployees 
and  support  and  civilisation,  1895. 

Incidentals  in  Washington,  includingemployees 
and  support  and  civilisation,  1896. 

Support  of  S'Klallams,  1895 

Support  of  Quinaielts  and  (^uillehutes,  1896 

Support  of  Modo€8, 1895 

Support  of  Quapaws,  employees,  1895 

Ontingencies,  Indian  Department,  1896 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Senecaa.  employee 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Eastern  Shawnees,  em- 
ployees. 

Incidentals  in  California,  employees,  1896 

Incidentals  in    California,  including  support 
and  civilisation,  1895. 

Support  of  Sioux  of  dift'erent  tribes,  employees. 

Incidentals  in  South  Dakota,  1895 

Support  cif  Sionx  of  difi'eront  tribes,  subsists 

ence  and  civilization,  1895. 
Support  of  Indians  iu  Arizonaand  Mew  Mexico, 

Incidentals  in  Arizona,  including  support  and 
civilization,  1896. 
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ike  Indian  Btrclce  during  the  ywiT  ending  June  SO,  1895,  etc, — Continued. 


1 

Travtoling 

expenses  of 

ageuto. 

Incidental  e 

Office  rent, 

fuel,  light  aud 

Htatiooery. 

xpenseB. 

'Forage  and 

stable 

expenses. 

Miscella- 
neons. 

Total  inci- 
dental 
expenses. 

Pay  of  employees.     | 

Total  pay 

of 
Eegular.    Temporary,  employees. 

1                     ' 

$102.70 

$102.70 
358.00 
705.25 

3.00 

410.00 

$125.00 
105.25 

$233.00 
600.00 

$2,774.68 
4,755.50 

$10.00 

$2,784.68 
4.766.60 

$3.00 

410.00 

2,232.73 

64.00 

2,286.73 

394.65 
117.35 

372.00 

93.75 

1,672.13 
108.84 

2,532.53 

816. 19 

1,018.59 

521.43 

85.82 
86.50 

1, 050. 00 
2,348.81 

1,050.00 
2,454.81 

1,018.59 

105.00 

467.93 

63.50 

12.92 

72.90 

861.90 

861  90 

74.25 

1125 

4,908.45 

63.60 
219.72 

164.75 

4.970.96 
219  72 

154.80 

375.00 

20.00 
40.00 
627.75 

1,244.71 

114.25 

1,888.76 

20.00 
40.00 
627.75 

600.00 

764.75 

, 

1, 494. 86 
8, 202. 46 

60.00 
90.00 

1,654.36 
3,292.46 

i 

30. 00 

160.00 
329.97 

3.00 

193.00 
787.36 
251.70 

457.39 

8, 015. 90 
1, 675. 00 
3,117.85 

8.016.09 

1,735.00 
3,117.36 

187.70 



64.00 

60.00 

39.07 

50.00 

89.07 

2, 226. 12 
3, 076. 66 

2. 226. 12 
3, 075. 66 

"           '■       1                '       "i                       1     '   ' j 

293.80 

122.13 

415.93 

420.00 
5, 819. 87 

420  00 

2,965.00 

2, 131. 73 

5.096.73 
631.70 

"i.'ooi.'is" 

6,9^11.02 

427.45 

204.25 

2,925.00 

660.00 

4,715.50 
3, 359. 67 
1, 110. 00 

2,925.00 
660  00 

14.25 

i 

113.25 

127.50 

i  

4,716.f0 
8,647.07 
1,110.00 

481.90 

484.00 
67.50 
365.00 
270.00 
111.00 

965.90 
67.  PO 
640.75 
368.50 
597.82 

188.00 

275.75 
98.50 
131.16 

4, 503.  20 

1,  200. 00 

660.00 

4,503.20 

1, 200. 00 

660.00 

218.85 

137.81 

337.50 

337.50 

900.00 
4,220.00 

900.00 
4,220.00 

177.39 

1,900.00 

750  00 

80.00 

192.00 


272.00 
484.84 
290.55 

404.20 
271.60 

80.64 
18.95 

177.39 
250.00 

1 

1, 650. 00 

750.00 
1,492.77 
1, 349. 17 

370.00 
1,650.00 

400.00 

400.00 

4,500.94 

I 

1 

1.492.77 

1, 349. 17 

370  00 

I0U.95 

28.00 

42.15 

174. 10 

86.00 

1, 736. 00 
400  00 

20.00 

20.00 

400.00 

4,509.94 
78.75 

2, 375. 00 

123.43 

84.40 

157.83 

78.75 

2,376.00 

418. 30  ' 

166.18 

574.48 
3,709.01 

2, 928. 67 

30.84 

2, 646. 46 
1, 555. 60 

1. 062. 55 
1,373.07 

12,613.42 
8, 281. 66 

214. 00 
198.00 

12, 827. 42 
8,479.66 

11.34 

19.50 
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Statement  of  the  salaries  and  incidental  expmses  paid  at  each  agency  in 


Names  of  agencies. 


SontherD  Uie. 


Sisseton ■ 

Standing  Bock. 


Sac  and  Fox 
Do 

Santee 


Silets 

Shoshone . 


Tongne  River 

Tulalip 

Umatilla 

Union 

Uintah  and  Ouray 


White  Earth. 


Western  Shoshone. 
Warm  Springs 


Yakama. 
Yankton. 


State  or  Territory. 


Nam-  I 
I  ber  of  I 
IndiaoBl 
I  at each 

agency 


Appropriations  from  which  salaries  of  emploTees 
and  incidental  expenses  of  agencies  have  been 


Colorado. 


Soath  Dakota. 
North  Dakota. 


Iowa 

Oklahoma 

Nebraska 

Oregon 

Wyoming 

Montana 

Washington 

Oregon 

Indian  Territory. 
Utah 

Minnesota 


Nevada 

Oregon  

Washington 

South  Dakota.... 


1,142 


1.863 
3,783 


398 
2,205 

1,499 

507 
1.748 

1,333 
1,358 

1,113 

«5.970 
2,160 

7,280 


618 
945 

2.000 
1.735 


paid. 


Incidentals  in  Colorado,  1895 

Support    of     confederated    b  .nds    of     Utea, 

employees,  18B5. 
Support  of  confederated  bands  of  CJtes,  beiM- 

fioial  objects,  1895. 

IncidentiilH  in  South  Dakota,  1895 

Incidentals  in  North  Dakota,  1895 

Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  employees 

Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  snbsist- 

ence  and  civilization,  1895. 

Contmgencies,  1  ndiiui  Department,  1896 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs.  1895 

Contingency^,  Indian  Department,  1895 

Support  of  Kickapoos,  1896 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  tike 

Mississippi,  interest. 
Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  snbsisi- 

euce  and  civilisation,  1895. 
Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  employees, 

Support  of  Poncas,  1895 

Incidentals  in  Oregon,  employees,  1^6 

Incidentals  in  Oregon,  including  support  and 
civilisation,  1895. 

Support  of  Shosbones,  employees,  1896 

Incidentals  in  Wyoming,  1895 

Support  of  Clieyennes  and   Arapahoes,   em- 
ployees, 1895 

Support  of  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  sabsist-  i 
ence  and  divilisation,  1895. 

Support  of  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapeboee, 
employees,  1895. 

Incidentals  in  Montana,  1896 

Support  of  Dwamish  and  other  allied  tritws, 
1895. 

Incidentals  in  Washington,  inclndingsmplqyees, 
support,  and  civilisation.  1895. 

Support  of  Walla  Walla,  Cayose,  and  Umatilla 
tribes,  1895.  | 

Incidentals  in  Oreson,  1895 

Contingenciea,  Indian  Department.  1896 

Buildings  at  agencies  ana  repairs,  1895 

Support  of  confederated  bands  of  Utes,  emidor 
ees,  1896. 

Incidentals  in  Utah,  employees,  1896 

Incidentals  in  Utah,  including  support  and  civ> 
ihzaUon.  1895. 

Support  of  Chippewas,  Whito  Earth  Reserve^ 
tlon,  1895. 

Support  of  Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi,  1896. 

Support  of  Chippewas  of  Red  Lake  and  Pem- 
bina 1B95. 

Relief  and  civilisation  of  Chippewas  in  Minne- 
sota—reimbursable. 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Chippewas,  Pillagera, 
and  Lake  Wmnebagoshish  nands — ntility. 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  1896 

Support  of  Shoahones  in  Nevada,  1895 

Incidentals  in  Nevada,  including  snppori  nd 
civilisation,  1895. 

Support  of  confederated  tribes  in  Middle  Ore- 
gon. 1895. 

lucidenlals  in  Oregon,  including  support  and 
civilization,  1895. 

Support  of  Yakamas  and  other  Indians,  1895. . . 

Incidentals  in  Washington,  inoladingemployees 
and  support  and  civilisation,  1896. 

Support  of  Sioux,  Yankton  tribe,  1896 

Incidentals  in  South  Dakota,  1895 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Sioux,  Yankton  tribe, 
1895. 
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the  Indian  Bervice  during  tkt  year  ending  June  30,  1SD5,  etc. — Continued. 


Incidental  expenses. 

ToUl  inci 

dental 
expenses. 

$971.16 

Vxxy  of  01 
Regular. 

nployees. 

Total  pay 

of 
employees. 

Traveling 

expenses  of 

agents. 

Office  rent, 

fnei,  light  and 

stationery. 

Forage  and 

stable 
expenses. 

Miscella. 
neons. 

$276.81 

Temporary. 

1686.86 

$7.50 

$3,240.00 

$33.00 

$3, 273. 00 

$137.50 

721.60 

850.00 

157,46 
390.20 

155.21 
305.80 

2.25 

84.40 



t 

2,925.00 

• 

4, 137. 61 

2,925.00 
6, 614. 73 

4,679.45 

14.00 
75.00 
36.00 

1, 010. 50 
124.50 

5,680.95 

160.77 

75.00 

465.30 

1,477.12 
16.00 

4.36 

17.91 

16.00 

161.30 

250  00 

1,125.00 
1,502.81 
1,575.00 

3,075.70 

3, 297. 80 

1,350.40 
1,627.20 

1,126.00 
1, 502. 81 

!;'";!;.";"*' "" 

1,576.00 
8, 196. 70 

387.50 

437.33 

844.83 

120.00 

3,297.80 

46.00 

45.00 

1,350.40 

142.40 
25.00 

1, 760. 60 

62.00 

29.00 

6.00 

87.66 

25.00 

5,102.21 

5, 102. 21 

62.50 

62.50 

3, 167. 40 

3, 167. 40 

344.10 

788.33 

1,132.43 



1          ......... 

3, 700. 00 

3.70a00 

41.10 

473.20 
70.00 

2,148.20 
207.00 

5.50 

5,668.00 
277.00 

170.65 

257. 5(» 

10.50 
98.85 
200.00 

2, 890. 00 

2,890.00 

170.65 

232.50 

26.00 

3.820  00 

3,820.00 

10.60 
39.70 

69.15 

2U0.00 

6.340.16 
3.509.24 

6. 340. 16 

8,509.24 

99.60 

299.14 

160.50 

559  24 

4.613.48 

1.898.90 
3.340.00 

4,613.48 
1,898.90 

3, 34a  00 

2,204.90 

2.204.99 

600.00 

600.00 

612.45 

10.00 

522.45 
878.  00 
249.00 

518.71 

22.50 

69.00 
334.05 

255.00 
106.26 

133.00 
200.00 

13:).  00 

458.66 
192.00 

119.60 

420.66 

3. 453. 69 

3,653.69 

50.50 

6.50 

399.11 

2,781.18 

2,781.18 

20.00 

2.50 

21.00 
85.75 

120.00 

48.00 

5,721.48 

5,721.48 

230.30 

18.66 

135.00 

• 

86.25 

21.00 

6.515.48 
442.09 

284.00 

6, 799. 4% 

442.69 
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DECISION  OF  U.  S.  COURT  FOR  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
AS  TO  RELATION  OF  EASTERN  CHEROKEES  TO  GOVERNMENT. 

The  United  States  of  America,  Western  District  of  North  Carolina— In 
THE  Circuit  Court,  Fourth  Circuit— In  Equity. 

The  United  States  et  al.  r.  D.  T.  Boyd  et  al. 

lliis  is  a  bill  filed  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  Sampson 
Owl  and  others,  Cherokee  Indians,  suing  in  their  own  behalf,  etc.,  against  these 
defendants.  The  bill  asserting  the  paramount  authority  and  guardianship  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Eastern  Baud  of  Cherokee  Indians,  seeks  to  set  aside  a  c^m- 
tract  made  by  their  council,  a  majority  thereof  making  it,  with  certain  of  the 
dijfendauts,  for  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  lands  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Cherokees 
iu  North  Carolina.  At  the  threshold  of  the  case  the  question  is  raised  as  t<>  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  court,  and  that  question  depends  upon  the  relation  which  the 
United  States  bears  to  these  Cherokee  Indians.  Are  they  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  United  States  as  tribal  Indians  are,  or  are  they  citieens  of  the  United  States, 
with  all  the  rights,  powers,  duties,  and  obligations  of  citizens f 

The  decision  of  this  question  is  necessary  before  discussing  any  oth«r  questions  in 
the  cause. 

The  Cherokee  Indians,  a  powerful  and  warlike  nation,  inhabited  the  conntry 
bonnded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Pressed  back  by  settlements  of  white  men  on  the 
coast,  they  had  established  themselves  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  and  were  a  fruitful  source  of  danger,  anxiety, 
and  discontent  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  living  in  their  neighborhitod. 
For  many  years  Government  made  strenuous  efforts  to  induce  them  to  leave  the«o 
settlements  and  to  migrate  to  lands  allotted  to  them  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
with  partial  success  only.  Finally,  by  treaty  concluded  December  29, 1835,  at  Now 
Echota,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  they  as  a  nation  consented  to  go  west.  And  the  large  majority  of  them  did 
so.  Some  of  them,  however,  preferred  to  remain.  Of  these,  some  families  settled  iu 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  claimed  for  themselves  their  due  portion  of  all  the 
persona]  benefits  accruing  under  the  treaty  for  their  claims,  improvements,  and  per 
capita.  Utilizing  these  claims,  they  sent  an  agent  to  Washington,  who  obtained  the 
money  provided  for  them  and  invested  it  in  lands  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
some  acres  in  extent,  upon  which  these  families  of  Cherokees  settled.  They  are 
known  as  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians. 

Their  agent  and  attorney,  W.  H.  Thomas,  parchasingthese  lands,  took  title  to  them 
in  his  own  name.  As  serious  complications  grew  out  of  this  fact  between  the  Indians 
and  the  creditors  of  Thomas,  and  some  other  parties  occupying  said  lands  or  assert- 
ing outstanding  claims  upon  them,  the  Congress  of  the  IT uited  States,  by  a  provision 
in  the  act  of  June  30, 1871,  made  it  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  and  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  to  institute  and  prosecute  a  suit  or  suits  in  law  or 
equity  in  the  district  or  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  rights  of  parties  and  fully  adjusting  all  matters  of  controversy.  Such  a 
suit  was  instituted  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  matters  involved  were,  by  consent  of 
parties,  referred  to  three  arbitrators,  '^  whose  award  wa9  to  be  final  and  a  rule  of 
court.''  After  careful  and  patient  investigation  and  consideration,  an  award  waa 
made,  which  was  fully  approved  and  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  this  court. 

Many  years  afterwards  a  suit  in  equity  was  instituted  in  this  court  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  fully  enforced  the  terms  of  the  aforesaid  award  and  decree.  The  progress  of 
this  suit  was  obstructed  and  greatly  delayed  by  many  serious  and  perplexing  diffi- 
culties until  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  appropriated  a  large  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  compromise  agreed  upon  by  the  litigant  parties; 
to  pay  off  all  liens  in  the  hands  of  judgment  creditors  of  W.  H.  Thomas;  to  settle 
questions  of  boundary,  and  to  extinguish  all  other  claims  to  said  lands  so  as  to  give 
the  Indians  a  good,  clear,  and  definitely  located  title. 

By  a  decretal  order  of  this  court,  the  standing  master  in  chancery  was  directed  to 
prepare  and  have  duly  executed  a  new  deed  conveying  said  lands  in  fee  simple^ 
omitting  a  clause  in  the  former  deed  imi>osing  restrictions  upon  the  power  of  alieua- 
tion  which  had  been  inserted  by  the  draftsman  without  authority  of  aay  order  or 
decree  of  this  court. 
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The  contract  complaiDed  of  relates  to  standing  timber  on  these  lands. 

Are  these  Cherokee  Indians  citizens  of  the  United  Statesf 

They  or  their  fathers  were  members  of  the  tribe  of  Cherokee  Indians  recognized 
by  the  Government  as  a  nation.  (Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  v.  United  States,  117 
if.  S.,  288.)  By  the  treaty  of  New  Eehota,  individuals  and  families  who  were  averse 
to  removsil  with  the  nation  were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  States  in  which  they  were 
living,  if  they  were  qualified  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  their  property  and  were 
desirous  of  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Those  who  exercised  this  privi- 
lege terminated  their  connection  with  the  Cherokee  Nation  (ibid).  Did  this  make 
them  citizens  of  the  United  States  f 

*'The  alien  and  dependent  condition  of  the  members  of  the  Indian  tribes  could 
not  be  put  off  at  their  own  will  without  the  action  or  assent  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  never  deemed  citizens  of  the  United  States  except  under  explicit  provi- 
sions of  treaty  or  statute  to  that  effect,  either  declaring  a  certain  tribe  or  such  mem- 
bers of  it  as  chose  to  remain  behind  on  the  removal  of  the  tribe  westward  to  be 
citizens,  or  authorizing  individuals  of  particular  tribes  to  become  citizens  on  appli- 
cation to  an  United  States  court  for  natui*alization  and  satisfactory  proof  of  fitoess 
for  civilized  life."    (Elk  v.  Wilkins,  112  U.  S.,  100.) 

There  is  nothing  in  the  record  ^oing  to  show  that  these  Indians  were  ever  natural- 
ized. Have  they  been  made  citizens  by  treaty  f  The  clause  in  the  treaty  relating 
to  those  Cherokees  who  preferred  to  remain  behind  the  nation  is  in  these  words: 

*^  Sbc.  12.  *  *  *  Such  heads  of  Cherokee  families  as  are  desirous  to  reside  within 
the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
same,  and  who  are  qualified  or  calculated  to  become  useful  citizens,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  prescriptive  right  *  to  certain  lands.'" 

This  does  not  confer  on  them  citizenship.  It  only  authorizes  them  to  become 
citizens  when  it  isrecoguized  that  they  are  qualified,  or  calculated  to  become  useful 
citizens.  This  presupposes  some  sort  of  examination  into  the  question  of  their 
qualification  and  a  favorable  decision  therein.  If  the  words  of  the  treaty  do  not 
make  them  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  only  give  them  the  right  to  become 
citizens  upon  showing  the  <lesire  to  that  end,  then  there  was  but  one  way  for  them 
to  attain  citizenship,  and  that  is  pointed  out  in  the  statutes  relating  to  naturalization. 

But  it  is  urged  with  great  force  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina  recognizes  these 
Cherokees  as  citizens — that  they  vote,  pay  taxes,  work  roads,  and  perform  all  the 
duties  of  citizens.  But  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  takes  this  privilege  as  the  gift 
of  the  General  Government.  It  can  be  acquired  only  under  its  laws,  and  in  the  mode 
prescribed  by  it.     (City  of  Minneapolis  v.  Keum,  56  Fed.  Rep.,  576;  6  C.  C.  A.,  31.) 

Neither  the  constitution  of  a  State  nor  any  act  of  its  legislature,  however  formal 
or  solemn,  whatever  rights  it  may  conlbr  on  these  Indians  or  withhold  from  them, 
can  withdraw  them  from  the  influence  of  an  act  of  Congress  which  that  body  has 
the  constitutional  right  to  pass  concerning  them.  Any  otner  doctrine  would  make 
the  legislature  of  the  State  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  instead  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  and  treaties  made  in  pursuance  thereof.  (United 
States  V,  Holliday,  3  Wall.,  at  p.  419.) 

But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  these  Cherokee  Indians,  although  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  still  under  pupilage,  are  independent  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  They  live  within  her  territory.  They  hold  lands  under  her  sovereignty, 
under  her  tenure.  They  are  in  daily  contact  with  her  people.  They  are  not  a  nation 
nor  a  tribe;  they  can  enjoy  privileges  she  may  ^raut.  They  are  subject  to  her  crimi- 
nal laws.  None  of  the  laws  applicable  to  Indian  reservations  apply  to  them.  All 
that  is  decided  is  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  not  yet  ceased  its 
guardian  care  over  them  nor  released  them  from  pupilage.  The  Federal  courts  can 
still,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  adjudicate  their  rights.  Nor  is  this  without 
precedent.  The  American  seaman  born  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  naturalized 
ns  such,  has  extended  over  him  the  guardian  care  of  the  Government,  and  is  a  ward 
of  the  nation.  The  statute  book  abounds  with  acts  requiring  his  contracts  to  be 
looked  into  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  every  precaution  is  taken  to 
guard  him  against  fraud,  oppression,  and  wrong.  (Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  sections  4554  et  seq.) 

It  is  contended  that  the  view  taken  of  this  pupillary  condition  of  these  Cherokee 
Indians  violates  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  North  Carolina  for- 
bidding perpetuities.  A  perpetuity  is  the  attempt  to  forbid  the  alienation  of  lands 
under  any  circumstances  and  to  provide  for  their  descent  or  disposition  in  a  fixed 
unchangeable  way.  But  the  Indians  hold  these  lands  to  no  such  purpose.  Their 
realty  can  be  alienated,  but  the  contract  is  reviewable  by  the  Government,  for  one 
purpose  only,  to  protect  them  from  fraud  or  wrong.  A  condition  attache<l  to  aliena- 
tion does  not  create  a  perpetuity.  A  conveyance  or  devise  to  A  in  trast  for  a  feme 
covert  in  fee,  with  power  of  sale  upon  her  written  request  or  subject  to  her  approval, 
does  not  create  a  perpetuity. 

There  is  another  consideration.     In  determining  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
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toward  the  Indians — all  Indians — the  courts  follow  the  action  of  the  Executive  and 
other  political  departments  of  the  Governmeut,  whose  more  special  dutj  it  is  to 
determine  such  atlairs  (United  States  v.  Holiiday,  supra). 

Now,  Congress  has  repeatedly  recognized  the  distiuctive  character  of  these  Chero- 
kees  as  a  hody — the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians.  It  has  legislated  for  their 
henefit  and  has  always  treated  this  band  as  a  distinct  unit.  They  are  not  dealt  with 
as  individuals  who  gradually  are  absorbed  into  the  body  of  tlie  comronnityy  but  as  a 
band  isolated  from,  cared  for  apart  from,  other  inhabitants.  (See  9  Stat.  L.,  118;  10 
Stat.  L.,  291;  Ibid,  tOO;  16  SUt.  L.,  362 ;  18  Stat.  L.,  213;  19  SUt.  L.,  176 ;  22Siat.L., 
302;  27  Stat  L.,  120.) 

In  July,  1868,  Congress  transferred  the  care  of  the  Indians  from  the  Treasury 
Department  to  that  of  the  Interior.  And  section  3  of  this  act  expressly  includes  the 
Eastern  or  North  Carolina  Cherokees.  The  original  condition  of  all  the  Indians  in 
this  country  was  that  of  pupilage  under  the  Government  (The  Cherokee  Nation  r. 
Georgia,  5  Peters,  3),  its  pupilage  continuing  until  released  by  the  GoTemment. 
The  statutes  quoted  show  that  it  has  never  l^en  released.  The  supreme  court  of 
North  Carolina,  in  Rollins  r.  The  Cherokees  (87  No.  Ca.,  229),  distinctly  recognizes 
and  clearly  and  forcibly  sustains  this  position.  The  case  of  the  Cherokee  Trust 
Funds  (117  U.  S.,  288)  does  not  conflict  with  these  views. 

That  case  decides  that  this  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  are  not  a  part  of 
the  nation  of  Cherokees  with  which  this  Government  treats,  and  that  they  have  no 
recognized  separate  political  existence.  But  at  the  same  time  their  distinct  unity 
is  recognized  and  the  fostering  care  of  the  Goyernment  over  them  as  such  distinct 
unit. 

This  being  so,  the  United  States  haye  the  ri^ht  in  their  own  courts  to  bring  such 
suits  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  these  Indians. 

The  motion  to  dismiss  the  bill  on  this  ground  is  disallowed. 

The  injunction  heretofore  granted  is  continued  until  the  further  order  of  this  court. 

Chaklrs  H.  SiMONTON,  Circuit  Judge, 

A  true  copy. 

Test: 

[SEAL.]  Saml.  L.  Trcmjdon,  CUrk. 


United  States  op  America,  Western  District  of  North  Carolina— In  Cir- 
cuit Court,  Fourth  Circuit— In  Equity. 

United  States  et  al.  v,  D.  T.  Boyd  et  al. 

Dick,  district  judge  (concurring) : 

The  rights  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  in  and  to  their  lands  purchased 
by  their  agents  with  their  money  obtained  from  the  irnited  States,  and  tneir  civil 
relations  with  the  State  and  National  Governments,  have  been  subjects  of  ft^quent 
discussions  and  litigation  in  the  local  and  Federal  courts  of  this  district  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  Suits  in  yarious  forms  have  been  instituted  in  the  Federal 
courts,  in  their  tribal  name  as  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  and  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  for  their  benefit.  These  suits  gave  rise  to  many  difficult  and 
perplexing  questions  of  law  and  fact,  and  I  sincerely  hoped  that  all  these  matten 
of  controversy  had  been  finally  adjudicated  and  adjusted  by  a  decree  of  this  court 
at  October  term  of  1894,  carrying  into  effect  a  compromise  agreed  upon  by  theDepart- 
ments  at  Washington,  the  Indian  council,  and  the  parties  defendant,  and  reserving 
the  case  on  further  directions  to  adjust  some  matters  of  detail. 

I  was  disappointed  in  this  cherished  hope  when  the  suit  now  before  us  wns  insti- 
tuted presenting  other  matters  of  controversy.  At  my  special  request,  Judge  Simon- 
ton  attended  the  circuit  court  at  May  term,  in  Ashevillo,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
some  preliminary  questions  in  this  case.  We  heard  full  and  able  argument  of  coun- 
sel upon  a  motion  of  defendants  to  dismiss  for  the  want  of  jurisdiction,  and  upon  full 
conference  we  reserved  the  question  presented  for  further  consideration.  W^e  regarded 
the  question  as  one  of  great  importance,  for  if  the  court  has  not  jurisdiction  lu  this 
case  then  it  did  not  have  jurisdicti«>n  in  previous  similar  cases,  and  many  orders  and 
decrees  heretofore  made  are  yoid. 

The  preliminary  question  presented  for  our  determination  is  whether  the  United 
States  have  such  supervisory  authority  and  power  over  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees 
as  to  become  a  party  plaintiff  in  a  suit  in  equity  in  this  court  instituted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  annul- 
ling or  modifying  a  contract  made  by  the  council  of  such  Indians  in  relation  to  their 
l»nds  purchased  bjF  their  agent  with  the  per  capita  money  and  removal  and  subsist- 
ence money  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the  treaty  of  New  Echota.  upon  the 
alleged  grounds  that  such  contract  was  induced  and  procured  by  merjis  of  circnm- 
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ventive  nndae  influence  and  fraad,  or  that  the  contract  was  grossly  injudicious  and 
unconscionable,  and  without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  luterior,  having 
supervisory  charge  of  these  Indians  under  an  act  of  Congress. 

in  the  suit  before  us  the  United  States  do  not  claim  any  right  that  encroaches 
upon  any  of  the  sovereign  powers,  duties,  and  obligations  of  this  State.  They  claim 
no  police  power  over  the  Indians  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  right  to  punish 
for  crimes  committed  within  the  territorial  limits  of  this  State.  They  only  insist 
npon  the  right  to  appear  as  a  plaintift'  in  a  suit  in  equity  instituted  in  their  circuit 
court  to  invoke  the  jurisdiction  of  such  court  in  behalf  of  their  wards,  to  obtain 
sach  relief  as  may  be  granted  upon  the  well  recognized  principles  of  equity  juris- 
prudence. 

They  appear  as  sovereign  of  this  dependent  Indian  community,  as  parens  patriae 
of  this  helpless  and  injured  race  not  yet  invested  with  the  full  rights  of  American 
citizenship;  and  as  guardian  by  treaty  obligations  of  these  ignorant  and  injudicious 
wards;  to  control  their  transactions  about  lands  acquired  b^  the  treaty  money,  and 
the  charitable  trust  funds  bestowed  by  Congress  upon  a  political  department  of  the 
Government  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  these  Indian  cestuis  que  trusteut.  The 
United  States  claim  that  under  their  constitutional  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  Indian  tribes  the  word  commerce  embraces  trade  and  traffic,  and  all  contracts 
with  the  tribes  or  individuals  composing  such  tribes. 

That  so  long  as  Indians  remain  a  distinct  people,  with  an  existing  tribal  or  quasi- 
tribal  organization  recognized  by  the  political  departments  of  the  Government,  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  say  with  whom  and  on  what  terms  they  shall  deal,  and  can 
place  themunder  the  supervisory  control  of  an  Executive  Department.  (United  States 
V.  Holliday,  3  Wallace,  407;  The  Kansas  Indians,  5  Wallace,  737;  United  States  r.  43 
GaUons  of  Whisky,  93  U.  S.,  188.) 

It  is  further  insisted  by  the  district  attorney  that  by  the  act  of  July  27, 1868,  Con- 
CTeea  authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  take  the  same  supervisory  charge  of  the  Eastern  or  North  Carolina 
Cherokees  as  of  other  tribes  of  Indians ;  and  there  is  a  necessary  implication  of  power 
that  if  in  the  exercise  of  such  supervisory  charge  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  a 
court  of  equity  for  remedy  and  relief,  a  suit  may  be  properly  instituted  by  such  super- 
visory department  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  adequate  redress.  He 
cites  as  a  precedent  a  suit  in  equity  in  this  court  now  pending  on  further  directions, 
in  which  the  bill  was  filed  by  Attorney-General  Garland  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  as  plaintiff,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  an  award  made  by  arbitrators 
appointed  under  a  decretal  order  of  this  court  in  relation  to  the  rights  and  title  of 
the  North  Carolina  Cherokees  to  the  lands  embraced  within  the  Qualla  boundary,  the 
lands  which  are  the  subject  of  controversy  in  the  present  suit. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  wherever  a  power  is  conferred  and  a  duty  imposed  by  statute 
everything  necessary  to  accomplish  the  legislative  purpose  is  given  by  implication. 
''A  thing  which  is  within  the  intention  of  the  makers  of  the  statute  is  as  much 
within  the  statute  as  if  it  were  within  the  letter.'^  (United  States  r.  Freeman,  3 
How.,  556-565.) 

The  suit  in  equity  now  before  ns  was  instituted  by  the  district  attorney  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Attorney-General  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  investigation  as  to  the  fairness,  justice,  and  expediency  of  a  contract 
mndo  by  the  Indian  council  disposing  of  timber  on  the  Indian  lands  in  this  State 
without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  question  for  the  court  now  to  determine  is  whether 
the  political  departments  of  the  Government  have  clearly  and  distinctly  recognized 
the  North  Carolina  Indians  as  a  tribal  organization  under  the  supervisory  care  and 
guardianship  of  the  United  States,  for  the  court  must  be  governed  upon  such  sub- 
ject by  the  action  of  such  departments. 

I  have  read  with  some  care  the  case  of  the  Cherokee  l*rust  Funds  (117  U.  S.,  288), 
cited  and  relied  upon  by  counsel  of  defendants.  That  case  gives  an  interesting  and 
iustructive  history  of  the  dealings  of  the  United  States  with  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
but  only  decides  that  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees  had  dissolved  their  connection 
with  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  were  not  entitled,  while  they  remain  residents  and 
citizens  of  North  Carolina,  to  a  proportionate  share  of  the  funds  held  in  trust  by  the 
Ifnited  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

It  is  true  that  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees  are  citizens  of  this  State  and  have  not 
been  recognized  as  a  separate  nation  or  tribe  with  treaty-making  power,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  citizens  of  this  State  does  not  necessarily 
deprive  them  of  the  legitimate  guardianship  and  care  of  the  United  States  where 
there  is  no  State  or  national  legislation  indicating  such  a  purpose.  Their  forefathers 
availed  themselves  of  a  provision  in  the  treaty  of  New  Echota  and  remained  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  civil  laws  of  the  State  were  extended  over  them 
from  the  period  of  the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  their  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi  Kiver.    The  North  Carolina  Cherokees  by  reason  of  their  birth  and  resi- 
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dence  become  citizens  under  the  genf  ral  proTisions  of  the  State  comtituti^D,  and 
not  by  any  special  law  conferring  the  rights  of  citizenship.  The  policy  of  State 
Icgislutiou  s^'cms  to  have  recognized  their  quasi-tribal  organization  and  regarded 
them  as  a  peculiar  class  of  citizens,  worthy  of  and  needing  'the  kindly  suponrisiMi 
and  care  of  the  State  and  national  |;ovemments.  For  the  porpoee  of  securing  them 
against  the  evil  consequences  of  injudicious  contracts  with  more  iiitelllgeiit  and 
designing  white  men,  a  State  statute  was  enacted  requiring  all  contracts,  equal  to 
$10  or  more,  with  Cherokee  Indians  to  be  in  writing,  signed  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses,  who  shall  subscribe  the  same.  (1  Cofle  N  C,  sec.  1553. )  This  law  of  the 
State  imposed  upon  them  a  restriction  which  was  not  imposed  upon  other  citizens, 
except  as  to  transactions  coming  withio  the  statute  of  frauds  and  a  few  other  cases. 

On  the  2d  day  of  January,  1847,  ''An  act  in  favorof  the  Cherokee  chief  J  analuska" 
was  duly  enacted  and  ratified  by  the  legislature  of  this  State  conferring  upon  him 
all  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  directing  the  secretary  of  state  to  issue  a  ^nint  con- 
veying to  him  in  fee  simple  a  valuable  tract  of  land  in  Cherokee  County ,  without  the 
power  of  alienation  by  deed,  and  it  was  held  in  this  court  that  such  restrictioa  upon 
the  power  of  alienation  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  citizenship.  (Smy  the 
V.  Henry, 41  Fed.  R.,  705 ;  see  also  Eells  r.  Ross,  64  Fed.  R.,  417.) 

The  political  departments  of  the  Federal  Government  have  certainly  recognized 
and  treated  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  as  a  quasi-tribal  organization  for  social 
and  business  purposes,  and  have  made  liberal  appropriations  of  money;  appointed 
Indian  agents  to  reside  among  them  and  employed  eflicient  means  to  enlighten  their 
minds,  increase  their  comforts,  and  guard  them  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
their  own  ignorance  and  indiscretion,  and  the  frands,  aggressions,  and  wruugs  of 
unscrupulous  white  men. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  July  27,  1868,  in  express  terms  placed  them  in  the  snme 
situation  toward  the  (Jovernment  as  other  tribes  of  Indians.  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  that  act  of  Congress  restored  them  to  their  formal  tribal  r«»la- 
tions  as  wards  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  their  control  and  entitled  to  their 
care  and  protection.  The  relations  of  the  United  States  to  all  Indian  tribes  are  now 
regulated  by  acts  of  Congress,  and  not,  as  formerly,  by  treaties.  (United  States  v. 
Kagama,  118  U.  S.,  375-382.) 

By  numerous  acts  of  Congress  the  legislative  department  of  the  Government  has 
recognized  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  residing  in  North  Carolina  as 
being  under  the  supervisory  care  of  the  United  States.  I  will  cite  only  a  few  of 
these  acts. 

The  act  of  June  30,  1871,  authorized  and  directed  the  Attorney-General  to  insti- 
tute and  prosecute  a  suit  iu  equity  in  this  court  in  the  name  of  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  them  the  lands  purchased  with 
their  treaty  money  by  their  au:ent,  W.  H.  Thomas.  At  several  times  acts  were 
passeil  by  Congress  making  liberal  appropriations  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  that  suit  and  other  subsequent  suits  iu  the  name  of  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  such  lands. 

In  the  Cherokee  Trust  Funds  Case  (117  U.  S.,  288)  ''The  suit  by  petitioners  was 
authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  it  was  brought  against  the  United  States  and 
the  Cherokee  Nation." 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  4,  1802,  provision  was  made  for  the  annual 

Sayment  of  the  taxes  on  the  lands  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  in 
orth  Carolina,  and  all  orders  or  provisions  for  the  sale  of  timber  on  said  lands  to 
pay  the  accrued  taxes  and  incumbrances  on  the  same  were  revoked. 

On  the day  of ,  189-,  Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  a  large  sum  of 

money  for  the  purpose  of  efiectiug  a  compromise  made  by  the  political  department 
of  the  Government  with  certain  persons  claiming  lands,  advente  to  the  Indians, 
within  the  uncertain,  unsettled  and  extensive  Qualla  boundary,  which  had  long  been 
a  subject  of  vexatious  and  expensive  litigation. 

The  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina  in  Rollins  r.  Cherokees  (87  N.  C,  229)  fully 
recognized  the  power  aud  right  of  the  United  States  to  su|>ervise  and  control  the 
affairs,  lands,  and  Contracts  of  the  North  Carolina  CherokecH.  The  court  refers  with 
approbation  to  the  acts  of  Congress  regulating  contracts  with  Indians,  and  expresses 
the  opinion  that  such  laws  apply  to  contracts  made  with  the  North  Carolina  Indians. 

From  the  kind  and  liberal  p(>1>cy  manifested  by  all  the  departments  of  the  State 
government,  I  am  satisfied  that  North  Carolina  is  not  jealous  of  J^tate  rights,  or 
apprehensive  that  ditticulties  and  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  may  arise  from  an  impe- 
rium  iu  imperio,  controlling  to  some  extent  the  affairs  of  her  Indian  citizenH. 

1  understood  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  in  their  argument  to  insist,  in  snb- 
stanee,  that  the  Kasteni  Band  of  Cherokees  in  North  Carolina  is  a  corporation  duly 
organized  under  the  laws  of  this  State  and  hold  their  lands  in  fee  simple  under  a 
deed  execut-ed  by  the  standing  master  iu  chancery  umler  a  decree  of  this  court  made 
at  October  term  of  1894. 
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That  aucU  deed  coAtaina  no  restriotion  upon  .the  power  of  alieaation,  and  that  the 
Indiaa  ooancil,  as  representatives  of  tbe  corporation,  had  full  power  to  make  the 
timber  contract  involved  in  this  suit. 

The  connsel  farther  show  that  at  the  fall  term  of  this  conrt  in  1874  a  decree  was 
made  directing  a  deed  to  be  executed  in  accordance  with  an  award  of  arbitrators 
^ed  at  said  term.  That  sometmie  thereafter  a  deed  was  prepared  and  executed 
containing  a  clause  restricting  the  power  of  alienation  which  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  said  award  and  decree,  was  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  estate  conveyed, 
and  in  disregard  ot  article  1,  section  31,  of  the  State  constitution,  in  relation  to  per- 
petuities. 

That  the  decree  of  October  term,  1894,  was  made  upon  a  supplemental  bill  in  equity 
filed  by  the  district  attorney  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Attqmey-General  for  the  express  purpose  of  having  a  new  deed  in  fee  simple 
executed  by  tbe  standing  master  in  chancery,  omitting  the  repugnant  clause  restrict- 
ing the  power  of  alienation.  That  by  such  proceeding  in  this  court  the  United  States 
fully  recognized  the  right  and  power  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  to  make  tee 
alienation  of  their  lands,  and  surrendered  or  waived  control  of  them  as  to  the  tim- 
ber contract  involved  in  this  suit. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  only  purpose  of  the  departments  in  the  legal  proceedings 
referred  to  was  to  have  a  deed  executed  which  was  in  conformity  with  the  award  of 
the  arbitrators,  the  decree  of  tbe  court,  and  the  laws  of  the  State  regulating  the 
conveyance  of  lands  within  its  limits. 

These  matters  relate  to  the  merits  involved  in  this  case,  and  not  to  the  in  limine 
question  of  jurisdiction  now  before  the  court.  Judge  Simonton  has  expressed  some 
views  upon  these  questions  in  which  I  fully  concur.  I  will  say  further  that  I  am 
strongly  incliued  to  the  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Attorney-General,  and  district  attorney,  in  procuring,  by  procedure  in  this  court, 
execution  of  the  new  deed  under  which  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  now  hold 
their  lands  in  fee  simple  as  a  corporation,  neither  expressly  or  by  implication 
relieved  the  United  States  from  any  obligation  of  duty  Imposed,  or  waived  any 
jjower  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  acts  of  Congress.  (Eells  v.  Ross, 
supra. ) 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  conrt  has  jurisdiction  of  this  case.  If  I  had  any  doubt  as 
to  jurisdiction  I  would,  in  a  court  of  equity,  be  disposed  to  regard  with  favor  the 
maxim  boni  judicis  est  ampliare  jurisdictionem  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  substan- 
tial justice  and  fair  dealing.  Courts  of  chancery  in  this  country  and  England  have 
l»y  a  wise  and  salutary  development  of  the  principles  of  natural  justice  built  up  an 
extensive,  enlightened,  and  beneficent  jurisdiction  in  equity  for  the  purpose  of 
redressing  wrongs,  securing  rights,  and  affording  remedies  adequate  to  tne  require- 
ments of  justice. 

I  concur  in  the  order  of  the  circuit  judge  disallowing  the  motion  and  continuing 
the  injunction  heretofore  granted  an  til  the  farther  order  of  this  court. 

EOBT.  P.  Dick,  United  Stat€$  Judge, 
A  true  copy. 
Test: 
•     [SEAL.]  Saml.  L.  Trogdon,  Clerk, 


The  United  States  of  America,  Western  District  of  North  Carolina,  Fourth 

Circuit— In  Equity. 

The  United  States  et  al.  r.  D.  T.  Boyd  et  al. 

The  opinions  heretofore  filed  in  this  case  held  that  the  United  States  could  main- 
tain in  this  jurisdiction  a  suit  for  the  protection  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians.  That  they  were  the  wards  of  the  nation,  recognized  and  protected  as  such 
by  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Departments  of  the  Government.  But  this  con- 
clnsion  does  not  dispose  of  the  case.  The  United  States  having  come  into  this 
jurisdiction  and  having  invoked  the  aid  of  the  court,  stands  as  any  other  suitor,  and 
the  defendants  who  have  been  impleaded  by  the  United  States  have  the  same  rights 
to  have  their  defenses  examined  as  they  would  have  in  the  case  of  any  other  suitor. 

The  answers  and  defenses  set  np  to  the  bill  of  the  United  States  raise  issues  of  fact 
important  to  the  defendants  and  to  the  public. 

These  facts  should  be  investigated  and  their  truth  or  falsity  established.  Besides 
this  it  appears  that  under  the  contract  made  with  some  of  the  Indians,  the  legality 
and  fairness  of  which  are  attacked  iu  these  pleadings,  there  has  been  cut  a  quantity 
of  timber,  which  is  now  lying  on  the  ground  deteriorating,  and  thus  threatening 
irreparable  loss  to  its  rightful  owner. 
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In  addition  to  this,  certain  moneys  have  been  paid  on  account  of  this  contract,  for 
the  secnrity  of  which,  pending  this  litigation,  some  provision  should  be  made. 

It  is  ordered  that  this  cause  be  referred  to  K.  M.  Douglas,  standing  master,  and 
that  he  inquire  into  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  contract  in  issue,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  made,  the  adec^uacy  of  the  consideration  therefor,  the 
existence  of  any  fraud  or  unfair  dealing  therein,  and  into  any  other  facts  pertaining 
to  the  issues  involved  concerning  which  any  party  to  this  cause  may  offer  testimony, 
and  that  he  report  the  same  with  all  convenient  speed  to  this  court. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  Dickson  Mason  Lumber  Company  be  authorized  to 
manufacture  all  the  timber  already  cut  and  now  lying  cut  on  the  Indian  lands  and 
to  dispose  of  the  same,  first,  however,  entering  into  bond,  with  secority  to  be 
approved  by  a  judge  of  this  court,  the  bond  to  be  to  the  clerk  of  this  court  at  Aahe- 
Yille,  and  his  successors  in  oflSce,  in  the  penal  sum  of  $3,000,  conditioned  for  a  full, 
true,  and  lawful  accounting  for  all  sums  received  for  the  sale  of  said  mannfactnred 
timber  and  for  the  full  value  thereof,  this  part  of  this  order  to  be  without  prejudice 
of  anv  question  made  in  this  case. 

And  it  having  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court  by  Oeorge  H.  Smathers, 
esq.,  that  he  holds  in  trust  certain  funds  and  investments,  part  of  the  purchase 
money  of  said  timber,  received  for  the  Indians,  it  is  ordered  that  he  have  leave  to 
file  with  the  clerk  of  this  court  at  Asheville  or  Greensboro  a  full  statement  of  all 
ixinds  and  moneys  so  held  by  him,  and  the  mode  of  investment  thereof^  to  the  end 
that  such  order  be  made  thereon  as  may  be  deemed  proper. 

Charles  H.  Simonton,  United  States  Circuit  Jud§e, 

I  concur  in  this  order  of  the  circuit  judge,  and  direct  the  same  to  be  transmitted 
to  clerk  of  United  States  circuit  court  at  ilheville,  to  be  entered  on  minutes  of  court 

ROBT.  P.  Dick,  United  States  Judge. 
A  true  copy. 
Attest: 
[SEAL.]  Saml.  L.  TROGDONy  Clerk, 
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CoUins,  Ralph  P.,  superintendent  Osage  boarding  school,  reportof 257 

Cole,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.,  teacher  Upper  Lake  day  school,  California,  reportof 368 

Colonisation  advocated  among  Cherokees 160 

Colorado  River  Agencv,  Ariz.,  reportof  Agent  Chas.  E.Davis 113 

Colville  Agency,  Wasn..  rejKirtof  acting  Agent  Capt  Jno.  W.Bubb 812 

ColviUes,  report  on  conaition  of 312 

statistics  concerning 576,590 

Comanohes,  report  on  condition  of 251 

statistics  concerning 572,588 

Commissiim,  Blackfeet  and  Fort  Belknap,  to  negotiate  for  cession  of  lands 28 

Chippewa,  work  accomplished  by 29 

Dawes,  efforta  of  among  Five  Civilized  Tribes 159 

Otoee,  decline  to  listen  to,  regarding  readJ  ustment  of  sales  of  land 261 

Puyallup,  work  of 31,455 

Southern  Ute,  is  aUotting  lands 103,140 

to  take  census  of  old  settler  Cherokees 460 

Ute  Indians  dissatisfied  with  terms  offered  by 88,310 

Compulsory  attendance,  not  necessary  to  resort  to •  4 

secured  by  withholding  annuities 170 

should  be  enforced 139,411 

Concowa,  report  on  condition  of 135 

statistics  concerning 564,582 

ConnoUv,  Lieut.  Thomas,  acting  agent,  Round  Valley  Agency,  report  of 135 

Cook,  Charles  H.,missionarv  Pima  Reservation,  report  of 124 

Cook,  Joe.  W.,  missionary  Yankton  Reservation,  report  of 808 

Cook,  Viola,  saperintendent  Wild  Rice  River  School,  report  of 177 

Cooke,  L.  w..  acting  agent  Blackfeet  Agenov,  rei>ort  of 178 

Complanter  heirs,  controversy  as  to  lands  of. 223 

Coucnman,  Peter,  agent  Chevenne  River  Agency,  report  of 282 

Court  of  Indian  onuses,  discontinuance  of,  amisfortune 267 

doesgood  service ' 123, 

125, 142, 146, 148. 208, 229, 232, 287, 261, 281, 283, 285, 287, 805, 814, 827, 335 

inefficient 190,215 

none  necessary • 114,296 
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Court  of  IndiMi  offentM  should  hAve  increase  of  pay IIS 

YakiniAs  wish  to  abolisn Sa 

holds  sednotion  by  an  Indian  not  to  be  a  criminal  aotion 288 

of  Claims,  decision  of,  as  to  rights  of  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  freedmen  in  Cherokee 

funds 81,415 

United  States,  at  Dead  wood,  arrests  and  tries  Indian  police  for  doing  their  duty 28i 

decision  as  to  authority  of  Government  over  allott«ea 57 

decision  as  to  authority  of  Gk>vemment  over  Eastern  Cherokees M,  632 

district,  Oregon,  gives  little  aasistanoe  to  agent MB 

in  Indian  Territory,  act  continuing  officers  of 485 

to  provide  for  salaries  of 484 

additional  Judge  for 445 

Courts,  Osages  have  their  own 358 

State,  unwilling  to  take  ooffnisance  of  crimes  by  Indians 388 

United  States,  have  Jurisdiction  over  Rosebud  Reservation 288 

suits  In,  for  obstruction  Kooksack  River  and  exclusion  of  Indians  from 

fishing  grounds 813 

Cow  Creeks,  statistics  ooncemmg 574-^588 

Cowlits  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 406 

Cramsie,  John  w.,  agent  Standing  Rock  Agency,  report  of SK 

Creeks,  approT^tion  for , 454 

(.SesTive  Civilised  Tribes.) 

statistics  concerning 688 

Cressman,  Kranth  H.,  superintendent  Leech  Lake  boarding  school,  report  of 177 

Crime  against  Indians,  indifference  to 811 

among  Five  Civilised  Tribes,  outbreak  of 157 

among  Indians  and  its  punishment,  table 565-581 

Indian  innocent  of.  uqjustly  arrested  and  punished  for 148 

Crimes,  whites  prosecuted  for,  on  Crow  Reservation 188 

(See  Murders.) 

Cropsafrilure 193,288.284 

plentiful 888 

poor 151 

raised  by  Indians,  toble 583-884 

Cross,  Jas.F.,  missionary  at  Rosebud  Reservation,  report  of 981 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Leiut.  J.  W.  Watson 188 

CrowCreekandLowerBml6  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  report  of  Affent  FredTreon 386 

Crow  Creek  and  Winnebago  reservations  to  reimDurse  settters  on 88,188 

Crows,  report  on  condition  of 188 

statistics  concerning 568,588 

Cushattas,  statiatioa  oonoeming 576,880 

D. 

Dancing,  almost  disappeared  among  Northern  Cheyennes 188 

Omahas  incessantly  engu»d  in 301 

Santee  Sioux  have  not  quite  abandoned 384 

Day,  David  F.,  agent  Southern  Ute  Agency,  report  of 188 

Dawes  Conmiission.    (See  Commission.) 


Davis,Charles£.,  agent  Colorado  River  Agency,  report  of US 

Davis,  Crosby  G.,  superintendent  Pierre  Scnoou  SouthDakota,  reportof 484 

Davis,  W.  J.,  superintendent Mescalero  boarding  school,  reportof 318 


Davis,  Leslie  D.,  superintendent  Flandreau  school.  South  Dakota,  report  of 

Delawares,  rights  of  to  sbare  in  Cherokee  funds 81,415 

statistics  concerning 572,888 

Depredation  claims,  status  of,  in  Indian  Bureau 88 

payment  of  Judgments  in 451 

Deschutes,  report  on  condition  of 380 

statistics  concerning 574,580 

Devils  Lake  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  report  of  Agent  Ralph  Hall 227 

Dieguenos,  staustics  concerning 884 

Dieger  Indians  in  California,  purchase  of  lands  for 80 

Disbursements  for  Indian  service 800 

Divorce,  case  of,  amonff  Mescalero  Apaches 317 

Doane,  G^.  S.,  agent  Quapaw  Agency,  report  of 147 

Dougherty.  Capt-Wm.E.,  acting  agent  Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  report  of 129 

Douglass.  Bbeneser,  to  reimburse 451 

DuDDel,  Peter  J.,  superintendent  Tulalip  boarding  school,  report  of. 810 

Dunn,  Cora  M.,  superintendent  Rainy  Mountain  boarding  school,  report  of 253 

Dwire,IsaaQ  W.,  superintendent  Santee  Agency  boarding  school,  report  of. 208 

£]. 

Education  of  Indians,  States  should  be  responsible  for 17,378,888 

white  children  among  Five  Civilised  Tribes,  have  no  facilities  for 181 

{See  Schools.) 

Eldridge,  Mary  L.,  field  matron  Kavajo  Reservation,  report  of 120 

Elections  among  Creeks  and  Cherokees 184 

Employed,  persons,  in  miscellaneous  positions  connected  with  Indian  service 561 

Employees,  agency,  salaries  of 548 

Indian  Bureau  at  Washington,  listof 608 

Indian,  in  schools,  number  and  efficiency  of 352 

special  success  of,  in  Eastern  Cberokee  day  schools 386 

given  preference  for  appointments 7 

school,  number  of 506 

salary,  location,  date  of  appointment 611 

English,  number  of  Indians  who  use,  table 584 
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Spidemk  at  CochiU,  Pueblo 220 

Erwin.  L.  T.,  agent  Yakima  Agency^Wasb.,  report  of 820 

Betudillo,  Francisco,  agent,  Hiiuon,  Tnle  Kiver  Agency,  report  of 131 

Exhibit.  acbooU  at  Atlanta 17,128 

Sxhibttion  of  Indiana,  abases  of  privilege  of 55 

authority  giren  ror 55 

Exhibitions,  Indians  enoooraged  to  give 208 

Executive  order  relating  to  Cheyenne  school  lands 470 

Fair.  El  Bene,  Indian  pnpils  visit 250 

Farber,  C.  W.,  acting  agent  Warm  Springs  Agency,  report  of 270 

Farmers,  incompetency  of 151,818 

Farming  maobineiypurobased  by  Indians 208 

Fire  br^de,  Santa  F6  School,  thanked  by  city  oonncil  for  aid  rendered 884 

danger  of,  in  Indian  schools 15,250,840 

Fisher,  S.  G.,  agent  Kes  Pero6  Asenoy,  report  of 146 

Fisheries  on  Columbia  River,  Indiaa  rij^ts  to  encroached  on 108,818,823 

Fitch,  Henry  L.,  to  reimburse 451 

Five  Civilised  Tribes,  crime  and  outlawry  In 150 

monopolies  among 150 

rep<nx  on  condition  of 155 

townsamong,  should  be  incorporated 163 

whites  among,  have  no  schools  for  their  children 163 

(See  Choctaws,  Creeks,  Cherokees,  Chiokasaws,  and  Seminoles.) 
Flandreau  Sionx.    {8e4  Sioux.) 

Flathead  Agency,  Mont.,  report  of  Agent  Jos.  T.  Carter 180 

Flatheads,  report  on  oonaition  of 180 

statistics  concerning 568,584 

Forest  City  Agency.    {84*  Cheyenne  River  Agency.) 

FortBelknapAgenoy.Mont.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  M^J.  J.  M.Kelley 103 

Reserve,  to  negotiate  for  cession  of  portion 460 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  K.  Dak.,  report  of  ActingAgent  Capt.  W.  H.  Clapp 231 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  report  of  Agent  Thos.  £.  Teter 141 

Reservation,  irrigation  for 26 

Fort  MoDermitt  set  apiart  for  Pah  Utes 


Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  W.  A.  Sprole 104 

ReAorvation,  system  of  irrigation  should  be  provided  on 27 

Frands,  Mary  S.^rinoipal  St.  Elisabeth  School,  Standuig  Rock  Reservation,  report  of 241 

Fredetto,  Agnes  6..  Grand  River  boarding  school,  report  of 241 

Freedmen,  nghts  oi^  to  share  in  Cherokee  funds 81,415 

Freeman,  Col.  H.  B.,  acting  agent  Osage  Agency,  report  of ^ 254 

Freighting  by  Indians,  teble 58»-505 

Mescaleros  to  undertake 215 

Frissell,  H.  B.,  principal  Hampton  School,  Yii^nia,  report 412 

Fruit  trees,  ChUoeco  School  has  nursery  of;  to  distribute  to  Indians 801,804 


Funds,  Indian,  liabilities  of  United  States  on  account  of 626 

trust,  transactions  in .•• 466 

Q-. 

Gaither,  Beal.  Sileti  Agency,  reportof 271 

Oalther.  Mollie  v.,  superintendent  Umatilla  boarding  school,  reportof 270 

Gates,  O.  H.,  superintendent  Fort  Berthold  boarding  school,  reportof 288 

Geoi^getown  In^ans,  report  on  condition  of 405 

statistics  oonoeming 78,602 

Goodman,  CW.,  superintendent  Pawnee  ooardlng  school,  reportof. 268 

Govan,D.  C^  agent  Tulalip  Agency.  Wash.,  report  of 817 

Graham^. ».,  superintenaent  S'Kokomish  School,  Wash.,  report  of 407 

Graves/W.  Vincent,  sujperintendent  Western  Shoshone  bowding  school,  report  of 218 

Grand  Sonde  Agency,  Oreg..  reportof  Agent  J.  F.T.B.Brentano 206 

Grazing  on  reservation,  cattle  owners  object  to  paying  for • 270 

{See  lieases.) 

Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  report  of  A^ent  Thomas  H.  Savage 824 

Greenhouse  is  great  attraction  at  St  ^ands  School 800 

Grot  Ventres,  report  on  condition  of 102,281 

statistics  concerning 568,572,584,588 

Haddin,XW.,  superintendent  Wind  River  boarding  school,  report  of. 886 

Haflman,  W. ».,  superintendent  Indian  schools,  reynrt  of 887 

Hall,  Harwood,  su^rintendent  PhcBuix  School,  Arizona,  report  of 860 

Hall,  RiUph,  agent  JDevilA  Lake  Agency,  report  of 227 

Hanks,  He^nr,  superintendent  Tonasket  boarding  school,  report  of 814 

Hargrove,  William  L.,  agent  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  report  of 211 

Harper,  George  W.,  agent  Umatilla  Agency,  report  of 278 

Harris,  DeWitt  S.,  superintendent  Pipestone  School.  Minnesota,  report  of 876 

Hertxog,  Samuel  L.,  superintendent  Keams  Canyon  School,  Arizona,  report  of 850 

Hodson,R.  W.,  missionary  among  Indians  of  Qnapaw  Agency,  report  of 154 

Hobs,  statistics  concerning 578,502 

Homestead  entries  by  Mission  Indians 138 

setUers  on  Indian  reserves,  extension  of  time  for  payments 461 

Homesteads,  Indian,  contests  against 28 

Winnebago  in  Wisconsin 105 

{See  AllotmenU.) 

Hoopa  Valley  Aigency,  Cal.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt.  Wm.  £.  Dougherty 120 
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HoopM,  report  on  condition  of IS^ 

Btatibtios  concerning 56A.S^ 

Hoapital  being  furnished  Kav%}oe8 119 

Crow  Creek,  not  in  beat  sanitary  condition 288 

established  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency 284 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  almost  ready  for  occnpanoy 223 

Memominees  more  interested  in  sending  sick  to 927 

needed 188,148,403 

Oneida,  wholly  supported  by  chnrch  fands 128 

Houses,  erected  for  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  less  comfortable  than  tepees 244 

Indian,  sanitary  inspection  of 288 

occupied  by  Indians,  narober 564 

should  be  nimished  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 243 

Hualapais,  report  of  field  matron,  among 357 

statistics  conoeming S84 

Humptnlips,  statistics  concerning > 678,592 

Hnn£  Lydia  L.,  superintendent,  San  Carlos  boarding  school,  Arizona,  report  of 128 

Hunting  in  Idaho,  a  treaty  right  of  Bannocks 67,7) 

I. 

Indian  Rights  Association,  organized  in  Iowa Itt 

Indian  Territory,  liquor  in,  prohibited 5» 

Industrial  teacher,  position  of  director  of  manual  work  should  be  substitute  for 347 

work  in  schools,  importuice  of 344 

Industries,  method  of  teaching,  at  Fort  Shaw  School 345 

Intruders  in  Clieiokee  Nation  do  not  propose  to  submit  to  Department  decision IS* 

propose  t4>  organize  themselves  into  separate  government 156 

removal  of. 84,155,462 

(See  Trespassers.) 

Institutes,  summer,  success  of 17,364 

lowasof  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  to  secure  additional  lands  for 95,461 

report  on  condition  of 171«26& 

statistics  concerning. 568,574,584,568 

Irrigation  canal  furnished  M  orongo  Reservation ;  needed  on  other  Mission  reserree 133 

canals  constructed  on  Blackfeet  Reserve 178,181 

company,  Columbia,  is  constructing  canal  across  Takima  Reserve 321 

dam  for,  needed  at  Pyramid  Lake 209 

ditch.  Pine  Ridge  Reserve,  will  bring  waters  to  new  boarding  school  site 293 

ditches,  Crow  Reserve,  Indians  find  work  on 183 

and  dams  constructed  on  Yakima  Reserve S31 

needed  to  save  hay  crop  from  fire 236 

Shoshone  Reserve,  work  on,  entirely  by  Indians 834 

failure  of  Idaho  Canal  Company  to  furnish  water  for 142 

Flathead  Reserve,  extension  of,  needed 191 

needed  on  Colorado  River  Reservation 116 

Santa  F6  School  industries  limited  for  want  of  water  for 383 

system  of.  commenced  on  Fort  Belknap  Reservation 193 

upon  Indian  reeervations 21 

walker  River  Reservation  has  sufficient 289 

would  reclaim  six  townships,  Klunath  Reservation 270 

(See  Water  Supply  and  weUs.) 

J. 

Jackson,  Benj.  F..  superintendent  Fort  Apache  school,  San  Carios  Agency,  report  of 139 

*' Jacksons  Hole,"  disturbances  in 69 

Jewell,  J.  R.,  agent  New  York  Agency,  report  of 222 

Jicarilla  Reservation,  attempts  w  sell  timber  of 96,221 

John  Day  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 299 

statistics  concerning 574,590 

Johnson,  W.  H.,  superintendent  Quapaw  school,  report  of 153 

Johnston,  Jane  H.,  superintendent  Saint  Paul's  school,  report  of 107 

Jones,  Thos.  M.,  superiptendeut  Santa  F6  School,  New  Mexico,  report  of 883 

Juts,  S.  J.,  John,  supermtendeut  St.  Francis  school,  report  of. 2W 

KaweahSfStatistios concerning... *...•.... 506,583 

Kaws,  report  on  condition  of 254 

statistics  conoeming 674,388 

Keechies,  statistics  concerning 672,388 

Keeley  Institute,  treatment  of,  suocessfhl 256 

Keenan,  John  C,  agent  Neah  Bay  Agency,  Wash.,  report  of 216 

Keller,  Anton  M.,  agent  Sisseton  Asency,  report  of 901 

Kelloy.Mi^.J.M.,  acting  agent  Flatheaa  Agency,  report  of US 

Kendal.  Henry  A.,  superintendent  Hoopa  valley^hool,  report  of 130 

Kenel,  Martin,  superintendent  Standing  Rock  agricultural  boarding  school,  report  of. 239 

Kiokapoos  and  Pottawatomies  opposed  to  sale  ortheir  surplus  land 190 

surplus  lands  to  be  sold  with  consent  of  Indians 661 

report  on  condition  of 171,285 

statistics  conoeming 668,574,684.588 

Kidd,  Meredith  H,  efibrts  of,  to  prevent  allotments  among  Southern  Utes 140 

transferred  from  Dawes  Commisftion  io  another  field  of  duty 159 

Kindergartens  introduced  in  Indian  schools 128, 144, 192^239, 249, 291, 848, 356, 373,  SS2, 398 

Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency,  Okla.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt.  F.  D.  Bialdwin 2S9 

Kiowas,  report  on  condition  of 251 

statistics  concerning , 672,586 
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Klamath  Agenoyf  Oreg.,  report  of  Agent  Marshall  Petet 260 

Klamaths,  report  on  condition  of 129,280 

etatUtics  concerning 6«4, 674, 582, 588 

Koot«nai8,  report  on  condition  of 180 

statistice  concerning 566,568,584 

L. 

I*ac  Conrt d'Oreillee Reservation,  Wis.,  loffgingon 49.331 

Lao  da  Flambeau  Reservation,  Wis.,  loggingon 48,831 

Laco  making  taught  at  Pyramid  Lake 211 

Lakes,  report  on  condition  of 135,312 

statistics  concerning 576,592 

Lands  on  Indian  reservations  occupied  by  religions  societies 486 

trust,  transactions  in 466 

La  Pointe  Agency,  Wis.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Lieut.  W.  A.  Mercer 820 

moneyexpended  for  cattle 252 


Leasing  Indian  lands . 

Leasedlands,  improvements  to  be  put  upon  aa  part  rental 250 

I^eaees,  act  authorizing  ■ 450 

on  Omaha  and  Winnebago  reservations,  trouble  arising  fh>m 87,199 

on  Shoshone,  Wvo.,  reserve,  revenue  fiwm 835 

revenue  fhmi,  gjTves  Pawnees  ample  funds 260 

SissetonSiouxnave  made  many 802 

Tonka  was  derive  good  livlne  from 262 

Legislation,  Indian,  passed  during  third  session,  Fifty-third  Congress 441 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  report  of  Agent  J.  A.  Andrews 144 

Lemmon,  Theo.  G..  superintendent  Grand  Junction  School,  Colorado,  report  of 864 

Lesseee,  refusal  of ,  to  pay  for  lands  rented 256 

white,  make  trouble  on  reservation 150 

of  great  assistance  to  Indians 150 

LtabiUtiee  of  United  States  to  Indian  tribes 626 

lindsaj,  KeUie,  field  matron  Santee  Reservation,  report  of 205 

Liquor,  bill  to  prevent  sale  of  to  allottees  or  other  Indians 57 

men  convicted  of  sale  of,  to  Yakimas 83,322 

most  arrests  and  disorderly  conduct  due  to 302 

prohibited  in  Indian  Territory 50 

sale  of,  to  Indians 56 

arrests  made  for,  solely  for  sake  of  mileage  of  witnesses 226 

broken  up  among  Southern  Utes 130 

difficult  to  oonviot  for 134,196,309 

difficult  to  detect  and  punish  for 297 

failure  of  officials  to  arrest  and  prosecute  for 226 

largely  suppressed  among  Osages 256 

slight  punishment  for 125,200,256 

unrestricted 271 

sellers  prosecuted,  table 565-581 

•old  to  allottees  decided  bv  United  States  court  to  be  legal 267,274 

use  of,  by  Omahas  increasing 200 

Little  Lakes,  statistics  concerning 664,582 

Locke,  Hosea.  superintendent  Fort  Hall  boarding  school,  report  of 148 

Logging  by  MMDominees 51,325 

Chip 


I, satisfMstorily conducted 40,881 

on  Indian  reservations 48 

Bed  Cliff  Chippe was  anxious  to  engage  in 832 

{8m  Lumber  and  timber.) 

Logs  fdmished  by  Indians  to  Klamath  and  Yainax  mills 260 

Luckamutes,  statistics  concerning 674,588 

Lumber  sawed  and  marketed  by  Indians,  table 682-^5 

(See  Logging  and  timber.) 

Lummis,  report  on  condition  of 818 

statistics  concerning 678,602 

Madison  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 818 

statistics  concerning 578,502 

Makahs,  report  on  condition  of 816 

statistics  concerning 578,602 

Malone,  John  £.,  teacher  of  Jamestown  day  school,  Washington,  report  of 408 

Mandans,  report  on  condition  of 231 

statistics  concerning 572,588 

Maricopas,  report  on  condition  of 122 

statistics  concerning 564,582 

Marriage  ceremony,  civilized,  among  Cheyennes 246 

legal,  ignored  by  Umatillas 276 

Marriages  among  Indians,  table 565-581 

Marys  River  Indians,  statistics  concerning 574,588 

Matron,  field.  Eastern  Cherokees  need 887 

Kaviuo  Reserve,  work  of,  can  not  be  too  highly  commended 118 

school,  importanceof  position  of. 851 

Matrons,  field,  reports  of 120,205 

expenditures  for,  a  profitable  investment 842 

increase  in  number  and  efficiency 296 

work  of,  most  beneficial 252 

Matson,  W.  H..  superintendent  Blackfeet  Agency  boarding  school,  report  of 182 

McConville.  Ed.,  superintendent  Fort  Lapwai  School,  Idaho,  report  of 871 

MoCowan,  S.  M.,  superintendent  Fort  Mohave  School,  Arizona,  report  of 867 
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HoKnighty  H.  D.,  superintendent  Crow  boArding  school,  report  of Ig7 

MoKoin,  Jno.  J.,  saperintendent  Albnqaerqne  School,  New  Mexico,  report  of 381 

He»d,  Eugene,  saperintendent  Carson  School,  Nevada,  report  of. 37» 

Medical  attendance,  utter  lack  of,  among  Sac  and  Fox  of  Iowa 16S 

Medicine  men  retain  their  hold 297 

Menominee Keservation,  Wis.,  logglngon 5I,32S 

Menominees,  report  on  condition  of 324 

statistics  concerning 678,502 

Mercer,  Lieut.  W.  A.^tingagentLaPointe  Agency,  report  of 339 

Mescal,  smuggled  by  Papagoes 12S 

Meecalero  Agency,  K.  Mex.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Lieut.  Y.  £.  Stottler 214 

Miami,  towneiteof,  in  Indian  Territory 4© 

Miamis,  Indiana,  payment  to,  of  Judgment  of  CJourtof  CHaims 482 

report  on  condition  of 147 

Btatistics  concerning 566,580,584,562 

Miners,  difficult  to  keep  off  Colville  Beservation 313 

Mills,  Klamath  Agency,  in  dangerous  condition 289 

Mills,  W.  J.,olerk  in  onarge  Otoe  boarding  school,  report  of 264 

Mission  Indians,  report  on  the  condition  of 131 

Btatistics  concerning 582 

to  pay  special  attorney  for 480 

reservations,  several  niislocatea 131 

Mission-Tule  River  Agency,  Cal.,  report  of  Agent  Francisco  Estudillo 131 

Missionaries,  number  and  location  of.  table 685-581 

reports  of 124,153,154,300,301,304,307.308 

Missionary,  services  by,  Osage  Agency 265 

among  Indians  thirty -five  years.  Father  C  loo  net 287 

organisations  must  be  looked  to  for  special  lines  of  work 340 

societies,  addressesof  secretaries  of 568 

Indian  lands  set  apart  for  nee  of. 42 

work  among  Winnebagoes  apparently  uniruitftil 201 

none  among  Mo^ves 857 

none  on  Leimhi  Keservation 145 

on  reservations 118, 120, 187, 140, 142, 149. 168. 176, 179, 181, 204. 211, 225. 233, 238, 358 

270. 281, 284, 286, 287, 297, 308, 306. 821, 323, 327, 360, 405. 406. 408 

Uintah Beaerve,  firstattempt  at SU 

{See  Religions.) 

Missourias,  statistics  concerning 674 

Modoos,  report  on  condition  of 147 

statistics  oonceming 566,574,584.688 

Mohaves,  report  on  condition  of 113,358 

should  have  a  new  reservation 118 

statistics  concerning 584,683 

Monopolies  among  Five  OiviliKed  Tribes 158 

Moquis  Pueblos,  arrest  and  imprisonment  of 96,119,^9 

report  on  condition  of 118,358 

statistics  concerning 581688 

Montiromery,  W.  J.  A.,  superintendent  Arapaho  boarding  school,  report  of 347 

Morality,  lowstateof,  among  New  York  Inoians 33T 

Muckleshoots,  report  on  condition  of 818 

statdstics  concerning. 578,663 

Mngford,  Percy  H.,  superintendent  saint  Mary's  boarding  school,  report  of 800 

Mnnsees,  report  on  condition  of 324 

statistics  oonceming 568,578,584,583 

Murder  by  drunken  Sioux 397 

of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Piatt,  teacher,  still  a  mystery 131 

of  telegraph  operator  and  Indian  woman 196 

{See  Crime.) 

Music,  increased  attention  paid  to.  in  Indian  schoole 348 

Muskogees,  statistics  oonceming 578,580 

{See  Creeks.) 

Myer,  Capt.  Albert  L.,  acting  agent  San  Carlos  Agency,  report  of 124 

Myers,  G.  W.,  superintendent  Silets  School,  rei>ort  of 273 

Navi^o  Agency,  Ariz.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt  Constan t  Williams 118 

RMorvation .  irrigation  work  on 26 

Nav^joes,  report  on  condition  of 118 

statistics  concerning 584,683 

suffering  of,  for  want  of  food 118,138 

Neah  Bay  Agency,  Wash.,  report  of  Agent  John  C.  Keenan 818 

Nellis.  George  W.^  superintendent  Lower  Brul6  boarding  school,  report  of 390 

KespUems,  report  on  condition  of 813 

statistics  concerning 578,903 

Nevada  Agency,  Nev .,  report;  of  Agent  I.  J.  Wootten 307 

Newbeme,  R.  E.  L.,  superintendent  JPuyallup  School,  Washington,  report  of 404 

New  York  Agency.  N.Y.,  report  of  Agent  J.  R.  Jewell -         333 

goblic  schools  supported  by,  for  Indians >         617 
adians,  report  on  condition  of 223 

statistics  concerning 570^688 

titleof  Ogden  Land  Companvto  landsof 88 

Nes  Pero6  Agency,  Idaho,  reportof  Agent  S. G. S'isher 148 

Nes  Percys,  report  on  condition  of 148^833 

statistics  concerning 568,578,562,583 

Nisquallies,  report  on  condition  of 466 

statistics  concerning 578,583 
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Nome  Lackle  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 185 

statietioe  concerning 564,582 

Xooksack  Indiana,  statistics  concerning 578^592 

Biver,  soit  relatingto obstmction of,  by  mill  refase 818 

^STormal  department  added  to  Haskell  Institute 878 

O. 

Oakland,  John  A.,  superintendent  Pine  Point  boarding  school,  report  of 178 

O'Brien,  Margaret  S.,  superintendent  Grand  Bonde  boarding  school,  report  of 268 

Ogden  Laud  Company,  title  of,  to  lands  of  New  York  Indians 98 

Okanogans,  report  on  condition  of 312 

statistics  concerning 578,592 

Old  Town  Indians  in  Maine,  staiistios  concerning 580,504 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Ag^cy,  Nebr.,  report  oi  Acting  Ageut  Capt.  Wm.  H.  Beck 199 

Beservation,  urouble  with  leasin g  on 37 

lands,  extension  of  payment  for 99 

Omahas,  report  on  condition  of 199 

statistics  concerning 570,686 

Oneidas,  report  on  condition  of 222,824 

statistics  concerning 572,578,586,692 

0'Neil,Mary,  superintendent  Fort  Yuma  School,  Arizona 858 

Onondagas,  report  on  condition  of 222 

statistics  concerning 570,586 

Organ,  Neah  Bay  School  needs 316 

Osage  Agency,  Okla.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  CoL  H.  B.  Freeman 254 

Oeages,  report  on  condition  of 254 

statistics  concerning 574,588 

Otoes  and  Missonrias  refuse  proposed  rea4instment  of  their  sales  of  lands 99 

to  purchase  surplus  lands  from,  for  lowas 461 

report  on  condition  of 261 

statistics  concerning 574,588 

Ottawas,  report  on  condition  of 147 

statistics  concerning 566,568,584 

Ouray  and  Uintah  reseryations,  allotment  and  sale  of  lands  of 82 

Outing  system,  Carlisle  School  finds  most  gratifying,  inresults 899 

extension  of 841 

started  at  Perris  School 862 

Oyhuts,  statistics  concerning 678,592 

I>. 

PahUtes,  proposed  legislation  against  welfare  of 101 

report  on  condition  of 207 

statistics  concerning 670,586 

Papagoes,  report  on  condition  of 122 

statistics  concerning 564,582 

Parents,  ignorant,  should  not  be  allowed  to  dictate  in  regard  to  education  of  their  children 343 

Parker,  O.  H..  superintendent  Winnebago  boarding  school,  report  of 202 

Patents  for  allotments  issued  during  year 19,22 

(Sm  Allotments.) 

Patterson,  Ella  L.,  8Ui>erintendent  Kay%Jo  boarding  school,  report  of. 119 

Pawnees,  report  on  condition  of 259 

statistics  concerning 574, 588 

Pay.  nominal,  topupils  for  work  done,  benefit  of  giving 851,400 

Payment,  Crow  Creek  Sioux,  Judiciously  expend 285 

Yanktons  expend,  fairly  well 805,808 

Payments^  rights  of  Cherokees  freedmen,  Delawares,  and  Shawnees  to  share  in 81, 415 

Pearsonjl!iK)ms  F.,  agent  Pottawottomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  report  of. 170 

Peiroe,  Chaa.  P.,  superintendent  Oneida  School,  Wisconsin,  report  of 409 

Peodd'Oreilles,  report  on  condition  of 189 

statistics  concerning 566,568,584 

Penney,  CaptChas.G.,  acting  agent  Pine  Bidge  Agency,  reportof 292 

Peorias,  report  on  condition  of 147 

statistics  concerning 566,584 

Petet^  Marshall,  agent  Klamath  Agency,  report  of 268 

Physical  training  of  pupils  to  be  made  more  systematic 349 

Physicians,  reports  of 135,288 

Piegans,  report  on  condition  of 178 

statistics  concerning 568,584 

Pike,  Albert,  suit  by  heirs  of  forseryices 460 

Pima  Agency,  Aris.,  reportof  Agent  J.  Boe  Young 121 

Pimas,  report  on  condiUon  of 121 

statistics  concerning 564, 582 

Pine  Bidge  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt.  Chas.  G.  Penney 292 

Pitt  Biver  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 135 

statistics  concerning 504,574,582,588 

Pi-TJtee,  report  on  condition  of 212,280 

statistics  concerning 670,574,586,588,590 

Piatt,  Maiy  J.,  murder  of,  stUl  a  mystery 131 

Police  abousbed  since  Pawnees  became  citizens 260 

efficiency  of 115,145,146,194,196,215.229,287,243,259,281,287,802.835 

fluent  changes  in,  necessary 827 

imposed  on  by  being  obliged  to  furnish  horses 126 

in  Alaska 548 

inefficient 142,190,201,208,822 

insufficient  pay  of. 163,281,283,285,814 
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Police  prosecnted  by  ITnited  States  oonrt  for  doing  their  duty 20 

require  attendanceof  pupils  at  school 2M 

TTnion  Agency,  break  up  wide-spread  crime  and  outlawry 157 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  Otoe,  and  Oakland  Agency,  Okla.,  report  of  Agent  J .  P.  Woolsey 258 

Poncas,  report  on  condition  of J05,259 

statistics  concerning 670.574,588,588 

Pony  claims  of  Pine  Kidge  Sioux 98 

Population,  Indian,  decrease  in 260,285,306 

increase  in 186, 167, 20A,  288 

statistics  conoeming 684 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Kans.,  report  of  Agent  Lonis  F.  Pearson 178 

Pottawatomies  and  KickapooB  opposed  to  sale  of  their  surplus  lands 108 

surplus  lands,  sale  of,  with  consent  of  Indians 483 

citizen,  fhbuds  in  sales  of  lands  of 87 

Indianaand  Michigan,  appropriation  to  cover  Judgment  of  United  States  Court.  453, 455 

report  on  condition  of 170,286 

Btatistios  concerning 688,574,680,584.588.682 

Potter,  Thos.  W.,  superintendent  Eastern  Cherokee  school.  North  Carolina,  report  of 885 

Potter  Valley  Indians,  report  of  teacher  among 862 

Pratt.  Capt.  K.  H.,  superintendent  Carlisle  School,  Pennsylvania,  report  of. 388 

Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt  John  L.  Bullis 220 

Pueblos,  report  on  condition  of 23f 

statistics  concerning 570,688 

Punishment  by  confinement  In  jail  being  abandoned  at  many  schools 34S 

corporal,  unnecessary  and  uvjurious  in  schools 848 

Puyallup  Beservation,  platting  and  sale  of  lots  on 81 

Puyallups,  report  of  condition  of 404 

statistics  concerning 578,502 

Pyramid  Lake  and  Walker  reservations,  proposed  legislation  concerning,  should  not  pass....  100, 208 

Q. 

Quapaw  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  report  of  Agent  Geo.  S.  Doane 147 

allotments  confirmed 148,469 

Quapaws,  report  on  condition  of 147 

statistics  concerning 506,684 

Queets,  statistics  concerning 578,502 

Quillehutes,  reporton  condition  of 817 

statistics  concerning 578,582 

Qninaielts,  report  on  condition  of 466 

statistics  concerning 578,588 

Railroads,  Forest  City  and  Sioux  City,  through  Sioux  Reserve 42.441 

Gila  Valley,  Globe  and  Northern,  through  San  Carlos  Reserve 48,126,442 

Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf,  through  Indian  Territory 43,450 

ri^tsof  way  for,  across  Indian  reservauons 42 

Rakestraw,  Chas.D.,  in  charge  of  Chemawa  School,  Oregon,  report  of 304 

Randlett,  M^J.  Jas.  F.,  acting  agent  Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency,  report  of 308 

Rations,  Chariot's  Band  objects  to  discontinuance  of 190 

excentbeef,  to  Crows,  should  be  discontinued  alter  July  1, 1806 184 

should  be  a  reward  for  settlement  in  permanent  homes 339 

system  of  issuing,  hinders  advancement 215, 218. 245, 338 

Read,  Indians  who  can,  table 564 

Reading  room  established  in  Tulalip  School 828 

supplied  by  friends 333 

Reardon,£dw.  E.,  teacher  Sac  and  Fox  day  school,  report  of 160 

Rebok,  Horace  M.,  agent  Sao  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa,  report  of 168 

Red  Cliff  Indian  Keservo.  to  confirm  enlargement  of 466 

Redwoods,  report  on  condition  of 136 

statistics  concerning 282,564 

Religious  services,  Silotz,  maintained  by  natives  and  whites 373 

societies,  addresses  of  secretaries  of 600 

amount  contributed  by,  for  Indian  schools  and  missions 565,581 

lauds  on  Indian  reservations  occupied  by 486 

(See  Missionary.) 

Removal  of  Spokancs  completed 108 

Reservations  opened  to  settlement 24 

Returned  students,  status  of.  good  average  record  of 414 

improved  environment  should  be  secured  for 340 

Reynolds.Edward  v.,  missionary  Quapaw  Reserve.  Ind.T.,  report  of 158 

Rioht^y,  Thomas,  superintendent  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  boarding  school,  report  of.         173 

Roads  made  and  repaired  bv  Indians,  table 582-506 

Nez  Perc*  Kpservatfon,  wretched 146 

on  reservation  neglected,  and  Indians  compelled  to  work  on  outside  roads 207 

work  on,  by  Indians 126,130.134,140,191,201,208,238,237,281,313,822,606 

Robinson,  John,  missionary  at  Sisseton  Reservation,  report  of 304 

Roguo  Rivers,  statistics  concerning 574,588 

Roller  partitions  very  unsatisfactory 266,286,280 

Rosebud  Agency,  S.  JDak.,  report  of  Agent  J.  Geo.  "Wright 2H 

Ross,  J.  E.,  superintendent  Genoa  School,  Nebraska,  report  of 878 

Round  Valley  Agency,  Cal.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Thomas  Connolly 136 

S. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa,  report  of  Agent  Horace  M.  Rebok 166 

Okla..  report  of  A ffent  Ed w.  L.  Thomas 20 

of  Mississippi  in  Iowa,  rights  of,  to  funds  paid  band  in  Oklahoma 482 
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Sieand  Fox  of  Missouri,  report  on  condition  of 171 

repesl  of  law  restricting  allotments  to 461 

sUtistios  concerning 566,568,674,584,588 

Sanborn,  S.  Cm  superintendent  Tomsh  School,  Wisconsin,  report  of 411 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Ariz.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt.  Albert  L.Hyer 124 

RMCrvi^on,  cession  of  coal  lands  OT 454 

Sanitary  inspection  of  Indian  houses 288 

Ssn  Lois  JKeys,  statistics  concerning 582 

SanPnells,  report  on  condition  of 312 

statistics  conoemine 578,592 

Santee  AgencT,  Kebr.,  report  of  Agent  Joe.  Clements 208 

Santiams, statistics  concerning. 574,588 

flaTage,  TJ10S.H.,  agent  Green ^ay  Agency,  Wis.,  report  of 824 

SckoQl  and  tehMlt, 

attendance  at 8,5 

frOftM^ngi  ArapAlift,iniai«aiiag«mi«fitAy  AnA  iwfniiw  in , o  7 

Blackfeet,  has  greatly  increased  facilities 17f,180,182 

Cheyenne,  improvements  in 247 

Crow,  need  buildings  for 185,187 

Crow  Creek,  sucoessfnlly  conducted  with  few  changes  of  employees 286, 289 

date  of  opening 7 

Bastem  Cherokee,  report  of  Supt.  Thos.  W.  Potter 888 

Chehalis,  filled  to  its  capacity 405,406 

Cheyenne,  executive  order  relating  to  lands  for 470 

Fori  Apache,  badly  located 127,129 

Fort  Belknap,  filled  to  its  capacity U>4 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  good  start  made  by 281,238 

Fort  Hall,  well  attended. 142,143 

Fort  Lapwai,  prosperous  condition 146,871 

Grand  Konde,  well  attended  without  compulsion 269 

Great  Nemaha,  desire  of  lowas  to  substitute  day  schools  for 172, 173 

Hoopa,  satisfactory  vear 130 

Kaw,  attained  a  high  deffree  of  success 255 

Keams  Canyon,  report  or  Supt.  S.  L.  Heraog 850 

Kiokapoo,  has  all  children  it  can  accommodate 173 

Klamath  and  Yainax,  have  lacked  good  management 270 

Leech  Lake,  pupils  turned  away  from  for  want  of  room 177 

Lemhi,  small  attendance 145 

Lower  Brul6,  successfully  conducted 287,290 

Menominee,  complete  harmony  among  employees 326,328 

Mesoalero,  pupils  to  be  retained  at,  during  summer  vacation 216,219 

Mohave,  overcrowded ^....  115,118 

Keah  Bay.  buildings  too  small  and  inconvenient.... 317 

Omaha,  extremely  well  conducted 199,201 

Oneida,  a  grand  success 827|409 

Osage,  successftil,  despite  slanders  and  previous  bad  management 255!  257 

Otoe,  in  excellent  condition 262,264 

Pawnee,  good  average  attendance 26o|268 

Pine  Point  has  macto  marked  progress 178 

Ponca,  good  progress  made 259,262 

Poplar  Kiver,  behindhand  in  industrial  training i 190 

Pottawatomie,  runaways  rotnmed  by  parents 172 

Puyallup,  has  outgrown  its  roservanon  limits 404 

Pyramid  Lake,  excellent  attendance 210 

Quapaw  Beserve,  in  excellent  condition 1.48,152 

Qninaielt,  only  civilizing  factor  on  reservation 405,407 

Bainy  Moontain,  new,  poorly  equipped,  but  successful 253 

Bamona.  at  Santa  F6,  dfscontinned 220 

Bosebud  Sioux,  have  long  been  promised 298 

Bound  Valley,  excellent  work  ox 137 

San  Carlos,  in  fionrishing  condition '..'.'.'.'  126,128 

Seger  Colony,  disciplineln,  has  ceased  to  be  a  problem 302 

Shoshone^dustrial  work  neglected 336  330 

Silets,  sickness  in,  firom  defective  sewerage 271*272 

Simnasho,  attended  to  its  full  capacity '281 

Sisseton,  mismanaged 30L803 

Skokomish,  in  excellent  condition ][  405  406 

Standing  Bock,  three  in  suocessfol  operation *237,'238, 289*  241 

Tonasket^  filled  to  its  capacity 812,314 

Uintah,  has  conmiodious builaings ]]  810 

Umatilla,  complete  harmony  in ',"',  278,279 

Uncompahm,  has  good  accommodations 310 

Yermillion  Lake  Chippewas  should  have 881 

Western  Shoshone,  asucoees 212.213 

Wild  Bice  Biver,  overcrowded [""         177 

Winnebago,  doubled  in  sise 200  202 

Wyandotte  Beserve,  well  equipped  with  buildings '..  I !  1'. ".**.'.  148!  151 

Yakhna,  cost  of;  reduced  82  per  capita 822.823 

Yankton,  report  of  Supt.  £.1).  Wood 806 

buildings.    (i8e«  Buil^gs,  school)  

compulsory  attendance  m.    (See  Compulsory.) 

contract,  amount  of  funds  assigned  to , H  13 

assumed  by  Government '.'.'.'.I         *11 

Blackfeet  Keserve,  well  equipped I.!'.JJI*^!  179,181 

Crow  Beserve,  reduced  attendance,  owing  to  reduction  of  contract I " !       '  188 

Flathead  Beservation,  excellently  equipped  and  managed 191 

Fort  Belknap  Beservation,  in  excellent  condition '.'.,',         198 

Grace  Mission,  progress  decidedly  marked 280 
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contract^,  Greensville,  CaL.TefhseBpnpils  for  want  of  room 861 

Hampton«.Ya.,  report  of  superintendent,  Principal  H.  B.  FrisaeU 412 

Kate  Drexel,  Umatilla,  ImproTement  in 378 

Immaoolatfr  Conception,  has  done  good  work 289 

Montana^Indaatrial,  transferred  to  Government 185,188 

Nortb  Yakima,  well  oondnoted 322 

Pine  JBidge,  Holy  Rosary,  amount  expended  by  Government  fbr 293 

redaction  in  Government  aid  to 10 

Sacred  Heart,  doing  much  to  elevate  Indians 286 

.  Shoshone*  management  efficient  and  satisfactory 835 

- .  St.  JTrancis,  Bosebad  Beserve,  will  take  more  pnpils  than  contract  calls  for . . .  VI,  299 

atatistics  oonoemine 507 

St.  Stephens,  iaprodaoing  best  resolts 835 

Tongae  River,  inadeqaate,  Government  should  establish  a  school 198 

...Tnlfuip.  Ably  managed 819 

cost  of  maintahiiag 506 

day,  benefits  of 841 

Cheyenne  River,  have  maintained  their  standing 284 

Chippewas  at  Fond  du  Lao  and  Lao  Court  d'Orellles  should  have 831 

ColviUe  Agency,  two  more  needed 813 

Sastem  Cherokee  so  well  attended  as  to  need  enlargement 886 

^ort  Berthold  Reserve,  industrial  work  at 281,233 

Hnalimais,  children  eager  to  learn 857 

Jamestown,  Wash.,  excellent  attendance 405,408 

I«aPointe  Agency  attended  irregularly 880 

location  of 9 

Lnmmi,  difficulties  attending 819 

Mission  Agency,  condition  and  needs  of 138 

Moqnis,  two  snocessfolly  maintained 800 

Kespdlem  and  Spokane,  ready  to  open 818 

Oneida, under  charge  of  sni>erintendent  of  boarding  school 827,411 

PineRldffs.  twenty -five  maintained 298 

Port  Gamble,  ^asn.,  successful  from  every  standpoint 405 

Potter  Valley,  Cal..  report  of  HattieL.  Chamberlain,  teacher 868 

Quillehute,  flourishing 817 

Bosebad  Reserve,  system  of 298 

Sao  and  Pox  of  Iowa,  conducted  in  mission  building 168,169 

should  hsve  better  equipment 841 

Standing  Rock  Reserve;,  well  managed 288 

Stookbrldge,  well  attended 826 

Supai,  report  of  teacher  among 858 

Upper  Lake,  CaL,reportof  Sarah  M.  Cole,  teacher 863 

Wadsworth,.w«ll  patronised 211 

Walker  River,.weU  conducted,  good  attendance 210 

dormitories  and  dining  rooms  should  be  made  attractive 858 

favorable  attitude  uf  Indians  toward 8 

Five  Civilized  Tribes,  reports  concerning 161 

Indian,  should  be  transferred  to  control  of  States 17,278,387 

institutes,  excellent  influence  of 17,289,354 

Umd  may  be  selected  from  surplus  lands  of  Indian  reservations 459 

mission,  boarding.  Good  Will,  Sisseton  Reserve,  limits  nnmber  of  pupils  in 801,804 

Standing  Rock,  efficiently  managed 287,241 

St.  Mary's,  Rosebud  Reserve,  has  self-sacrificing  employees 287, 800 

St.  Paul's,  Yankton  Reserve 307 

day,  kept  up  among  Mexican  Kickapoos 266 

San  Carlos,  open  small  part  of  year 126 

Spokanes  nnaer  Chief  Lot  enthusiastic  about 818 

needs  of 14 

new  work  among 18 

night,  asked  for 234 

nonreservation,  Albuquerque,  K.  Mex.,  report  of  Supt.  Jno.  J.  McKoin 881 

Carlisle,  report  of  Capt.  R.  H .  Pratt,  superintendent 888 

Chemawa,  Oreg. ,  report  of  Acting  Supt.  Charles  D.  Rakestraw 894 

Carson,  Kev.,  reportof  Supt.  EngeneMead 879 

Chilocco,  Okla.,  reportof  Supt.  Ben.  P.  Taylor 891 

filled  in  growing  ratio  by  mixed  bloods 848 

Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  reportof  Supt.  Leslie D.  Davis 401 

Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho,  report  of  Snpt.  Ed.  McConviUe 871 

Fort  Lewis,  progress  of  pupils  at 216,221 

reportof  Supt. Thomas  H.Breen.. 868 

Fort  Mojave,  Aris.,  report  of  Supt.  S.M.McCowan 856 

Fort  Shaw  has  every  advantage 179 

method  of  teachingindustries  at 845 

reportof  Supt  W.H.Winslow 877 

Fort Totten,5r. Dak., reportof  Sunt  Wm. T. Canfleld 889 

Genoa,Nebr.,reportof  Supt  J.  E.  Ross 878 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  report  of  Snpt.  T.  S.  Lemmon 864 

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  report  of  Supt  J.  A.  Swett 872 

Indians  nnwUUng  to  send  children  to 212 

methodsof  transferring  pupils  to,improved 842 

Mount  Pleasant  Mich.,  report  of  Supt  A.  Spencer 874 

Perris.CaL.  badly  located 361 

Phccnlx.  Ari£.,  report  of  Supt  H.]B[all 860 

Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  report  of  Supt  CrosbyG.  Davis i04 

Pipestone,  Minn.,  report  of  Supt  De  Witt  S  Harris 876 

Santa  F6.N.  Mex.,  report  of  Sunt  Thos.  M.  Jones 888 

should  be  filled  by  graduates  of  reservation  schools 6 
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nonreftervatioD,  Tomah,  Wis.,  report  of  Snpt.  S.  C.  Sanborn 411 

tran  sfer  of  pupi  la  to,  Bhould  not  depend  on  consent  of  parents 343 

Yuma,  Cal.,  report  of  Snpt  Mary  O'Neil 356 

New  York  State,  supplies  for  Indians 225 

overcrowded 115,118,119.177,202,210,253,323.393,409 

pay  of  pupils  in,  nominal  sum  for  work  a  wise  policy 351,400 

puolio,  four  Cheyennes  well  received  in 394 

New  York,  statistics  concerning 609 

placingof  Indian  children  in 5 

Santee  Sioux  attend 204 

sometimes  unwilling  to  admit  Indian  children 338 

Telativeimportanceof  literary  and  industrial  work  in 344 

reservation,  benefit  of,  to  parents 311 

statistics  relating  to 492 

superintendents,  addreeses  of 598 

supervisors,  more  net'ded 337 

superintendent  of  Indian,  report  of 337 

visitors,  helpf^nessof 128,893 

Seger,  John  H.,  superintendent  Seger  Colony  school,  Oklahoma,  report  of 892 

Seminoles,  purchase  of  lands  for 370 

report  on  condition  of 309 

statistics  concerning 566,582 

(Ses  Five  Civilized  Tribes.) 

Senecas,  report  on  condition  of 147,222,566,570,584,586 

Settlerson  Crow  Creek  and  Winnebago  reserves 89 

Sewerage,  defective 240,263,271,397 

difficult,  expensive,  but  thorough  at  Grand  Junction  School 367 

excellent 363,381,403 

ereat  need  of,  Albuquerque  School 383 

Shawnees,  Ahuentee,  fhiuds  in  sales  of  lands  of 87 

report  on  condition  of ^ 265 

statistics  concerning 574,588 

Eastern,  report  on  condition  of 147 

rights  of,  in  Cherokee  fdnds 81,415- 

statistics  concerning 566,581 

Sheepeaters,  report  on  condition  of 144 

statistics  concerning 566,570,582,586 

Sheep  raising  oould  be  snccessfnUy  introduced  on  MescaleroBeserve 218 

Shops,  Indians  charged  for  repairs  in 180,299,305 

repair,  Indians  to  be  put  in  charge  of 186 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt.  Richard  H.  Wilson 834 

Shoshones,  report  on  condition  of 141,144,384 

statistics  concerning 566,580,582,592 

Western,  report  on  condition  of 211 

Siletz  Agency,  Oreg.,  report  of  Agent  Beal  Gaither 271 

Indians,  statistics  concerning 574,590 

Sioux,  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  report  on  condition  of 282 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  J3mI6  Agency,  report  on  condition  of 285 

to  compensate,  for  deficiency  in  area  of  reserve 453 

Devils  Lake,  report  on  condition  of 227 

Plandrean,  report  on  condition  of 205 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  report  on  condition  of 292 

claims  of 09 

Rosebud  Agency,  report  on  condition  of 293 

Santee,  report  on  condition  of 208 

scouts,  appropriation  to  pay 453 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton,  report  on  condition  of 801 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  report  on  condition  of 235 

statistics  concerning 670,572,574,576,684,686,588,59a 

Yankton,  report  on  condition  of 804 

Yanktonnias,  Fort  Peck  Agency,  report  on  condition  of 194 

Sisseton  Agency,  S.i)ak.,  report  of  Agent  Anton  M.Keller 801 

Skaggs,H.S.,  missionary,  Seneca  Reserve,  report  of 154 

S'KTalliwns,  report  on  condition  of '. 405 

statistics  concerning 678,592 

S'Kokomish  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 578,592 

statistics  coDceming 405 

Sloyd,  teaching  of,  introduced  in  Carlisle 390 

Smiley,  A.  K.,  adverse  report  of,  on  proi>osed  legislation  concerning  Pyramid  Lake  and  Walker 

River  reservations 101 

Smith,  J.  A.,  agent  Yankton  Agency,  report  of. 304 

Snakes  (Pi-Utes),  statistics  concerning 674,588 

Sonderegger,  Beatrice  B.,  superintendent  Standing  Rock  boarding  school,  report  of 238 

Serranos,  statistics  concerning 564 

Southern  Ute  Agency^  Colo.,  investigation  of 141 

report  of  Agent  David  F.Day 138 

Special  Indian  agents,  addresses  of 690 

Spencer,  Andrew,  superintendent  Mount  Pleasant  School,  Michigan,  report  of 374 

Spencer,  A.  A.,  supdrintendent  Montana  boarding  school,  report  of 188 

Spokanes,  removal  of,  completed 103 

report  on  condition  of 189,312 

statistics  concerning 668,576,678,584,690,592 

States,  transfer  of  Indian  schools  to  control  of 17,278,338 

Stookbridges impropriation  to  pav,  when  aUotments  are  completed 454 

Sprole,  Capt.  W.  A.,  acting  agent  Fort  Peck  Agency,  report  of 194 

Squakson  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 405 

statistics  concerning 678,592 
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Sta]idingRookAgeiicy.N.I>ak.,reportof  Agent  John  W.Cramsie 2tt 

Stealing  by  pnpils  instigated  by  white  fiRtbera 138 

Steel  1,  George,  agent  Blackfeet  Agency,  report  of IflO 

Stookbridge  ana  Munsee  allottees,  identification  of 104 

report  on  condition  of 324 

statistics  concerning 578,902 

Stock  catlJe,  Indian  lease  money  expended  for 259 

owned  by  Indians,  table 682-90S 

(See  Cattle.) 

Stottler,  Lient.  Y. E.,aoting  agent  Mescalero  Agencv,  report  of. 214 

Stonch,  Capt.G.W.H.,«cwngacent  Tongue  River  Agency,  report  of lOT 

8t  Regis  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 222 

statistics  concerning 572,588 

Subissue  stations  established 193, 237, 24S,  282, 2»5 

Subsistence,  Indian,  sources  of. 565),  581 

Summer  institute,  stimulating  influence  of 17,239,354 

Superintendentof  Indian  schools,  report  of. 337 

Supervisors  of  Indian  schools,  addressesof 589 

school,  more  needed 337 

Supais,  report  of  teacher  among 898 

statistics  concerning 584 

Survey  boundary  line  Yakima  Reserve,  Indians  clamorous  for 823 

Surveys,  Chippewa  pine  lands,  appropriation  for 458 

in  Indian  Territory  may  oe  made  under  supervision  of  Geological  Survey 460 

in  progress  among  Five  Civilised  Tribes 180 

needed  on  Cheyenne  River  Reserve  prior  to  allotments ^4 

Standing  Rock  Reserve 2W 

Swett,  J.  Am  superintendent  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Eans.,  report  of 372 

flwinomlsh  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 318 

statistics  conoeming 57S-992 

T. 

Taber,  Andrew  J.,  Jr.,  superintendent  Seneca  boarding  school,  report  of 151 

Taber,  Wm.  P.,  superintendent  Quinaiolt  School,  Washington,  report  of 407 

Taylor,  Ben.  F.,  superintendent  Chilocco  School,  Oklahoma,  rei>on  of 891 

Taxes,  Eastern  Cherokees  pay,  from  tribal  funds 388 

on  Indian  lands.  Government  should  pay 8Q8 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Iowa,  pay 188 

ni^ustly  levied  on  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 24S 

Teninos,  report  on  condition  of 280 

statistics  concerning 574i,500 

Terry,  Frank,  superintendent  Chehalis  School,  Washington,  report  of 408 

Teter.  Thos.B.,  agent  Fort  Hall  Agency,  report  of 141 

Text-books,  teachers  should  bo  emancipated  from 847 

Thomas,  £dw.  L.,agentSac  and  Fox  Agency,  report  of 285 

Timber,  Chippewa  reservations,  saleof 178 

JSastem Cherokee,  saleof 91,885 

Jicarilla,  failure  to  dispose  of 96i,221 

reserve  should  be  set  apart  in  Arizona  to  preserve  water  supply 137 

(See  Logging  and  lumber.) 

Tongue  River  Agency,  M  ont .,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt.  G.  W.  H.  Stonch 197 

Tonka  was,  report  on  condition  of 288 

statistics  concerning 574,588 

Towaconies,  statistics  concerning 572,588 

Towns  among  Five  Civilized  Tribes  should  be  incorporated 168 

built  on  reservations  under  Quapaw  Agency 150 

Traders  among  Five  Civilized  Tribes 168 

Treon,  Fred,  agent  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Bru]6  Agency,  report  of 285 

Trespassers  on  Indian  allotments  det^  ^ectment 266 

npon  Mescalero  Reserve Ml 

(See  Intruders.) 

Tribal  life,  hindrance  of,  to  Indian  advancement 339 

Trust  ftinds  and  trust  lands,  transactions  in 468 

Tulalip  Agency,  Wash.,  report  of  Agent  D.C.Govan 817 

Indians,  report  on  condition  of 818 

statistics  concerning 578,592 

Tnle  River  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 181 

statistics  concerning 564,582 

Turtle  Mountain  Subagency,  reportof  Subagent  £.  W.  Brenner 230 

Tuscarorae,  report  on  condHion  of 222 

statistics  concerning 572,580 

XJ. 

TTchees,  outlawry  by ^ 15B 

UintahandOurayAgency,ntah,reportof  Acting  Agent  Jas.F.Randlett 800 

reservations,  allotment  and  sale  of  lands  of. 88 

Ukies,  report  on  condition  of 185 

statistics  concerning 564,288 

ITmatllla  Agency,  Oreg.,  report  of  Agent  Geo.  W.Harper 271 

Umatillas,  report  on  condition  of 278 

statistics  concerning 574,590 

TTmpquas,  statistics  concerning 574, 586 

Union  Agency,  Ind.T.,  report  of  Agent  Dew  M.  Wisdom 155 

Utes,  report  on  condition  of 308 

statistice  concerning 560,576,583,560 
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XJtes,  Sonthem,  to  pay  expense  of  removftl  of 354 

allotmentof  lands  to 103,443 

report  on  condition  of 13ft 

Vacation,  pnpils  retained  at  school  daring 216,219, 371^ 

Ventilation,  Smead  svstem  a  success 247 

of  school  boildiDKs 360 

Viets,  A.  H,  superintendent  Cheyenne  boarding  school,  report  of 247 

Visiting  demoralises  and  impoverishes  Indians 243 

Visitors,  school,  helpfulness  of 128,393 

Wainwright,  C.  C,  physician,  Mission-Tule  Consolidated  Agency,  report  of 135 

Walla  Wallas,  stattstfcs  concerning 574,500 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  Greg.,  report  of  Actiujg  Agent  Lieut.  C.  W.  Farber 279 

Iimians,  report  on  condition  oxT. 279 

statistics  concerning 574,590 

Wahpeton  Sioux,  statistics  concerning 574,588 

Wascoes,  report  on  condition  of 279 

statistics  concerning 574,590 

Wacos,  statistics  concerning 572,574.588,500 

Water  supply  exccUent 143, 194, 268, 2«5, 270, 287, 377, 378, 381, 403 

for  Pimas,  a  serious  question 121 

insufficient 258,307,891,410 

Mescalero,  improved  by  opening  springs  and  digging  wells 214 

Omaha  school,  absolutely  necessary 199 

scant  and  expensive  at  Ferris 362 

unfit  and  inadequate 152,257,266,268 

{See  Irriffation  and  wells.) 

works.  Fort  Peck  Kieserve,  completed  and  a  success 195 

Watson,  Lieut  J.  W.,  acting  agent  Crow  Agency,  report  of 183 

Watson,  Leslie,  superintenuent  Menominee  ooarding  school,  report  of 328 

Watson,  Rose  K.,  princiiMd  teacher  Round  Valley  School,  report  of 137 

Welch,  J.  H.,  superintendent  Poplar  River  boarding  school,  report  of. 190 

Well,-arteeian,  experiment  with,  on  Rosebud  Reserve 226 

needed  on  certain  Mission  reservations 134 

Oneida  School  needs 410 

would  enable  Yankton  School  to  raise  good  crops 305,307 

for  two  Sioux  schools 453 

Wells,  dug  at  snbissue  stations 205 

(See  Irrigation  and  water  supply.) 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nov.,  report  of  Agent  Wm.  L.  Hargrove 211 

White  Earth  Agency,  Minn.,  report  of  Agent  Robert  M.  Allen 174 

Whit«  Earth  and  Red  Lake  reservations,  Minn.,  logging  on 53 

Wiohitas,  agreement  with 465 

reporton  condition  of 252 

statistics  concerning 572,588 

Wichumnis,  statistics  concerning 566,582 

-"-      ••    •  —     "  JiTbir 


Williams,  Cant.  Constant,  acting  agent  xTavfOo  Agency,  report  of 118 

WilliamBon,  John  P.,  missionary  Yankton  Reservation,  report  of 307 

Wilson,  H.  £.,  principal  teacher  Kickapoo  boarding  school,  reportof. 173 


I 


Wilson,  Capt.  Uicham  H.,  acting  agent  Shoshone  Agency,  Wy o.,  report  of 834 

Wilson,  W.W.,  superintendent  Fima  boarding  school,  reportof 124 

Winnebago  homesteads  in  Wisconsin 105 

Reservation,  trouble  with  leasing  on 37 

Winnebagoes,  act  allowing  alienation  of  lands  of 445 

reporton  condition  of 200 

statistics  concerning 670,580,586,592 

Winslo  WfW.  H.,  superin  tendent  Fort  Shaw  School,  Montana,  rei>ort  of 377 

Wisdom,  I)ew  Ml.,  agent  Union  Agency,  report  of 155 

Wood,  E.  D.,  superintendent  Yankton  boarding  school,  report  of 306 

Woodson,  CM»t.  A.  E.,  acting  agent  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  report  of 242 

Woolsey,  J.  p.,  agent  Ponca*  etc..  Agency,  report  of. 258 

Wootten.  L  J.,  agent  Kevaoa  Agency,  report  of 207 

Wright,  J.  Geo.,  agent  Rosebud  Agency,  report  of 293 

Wyandottes,  report  on  condition  of. 147 

statistics  concerning 566,584 

Absentee,  to  purchase  lands  for 463 

Wylackies,  reporton  condition  of 135 

statistics  concerning 282,564 

Y. 

Yakima  Agency,  Wash.,  report  of  Agent  L.  T.  Erwln < 820 

Yakimas,  reporton  condition  of. 320 

statistics  concerning 578,592 

Yam  Hills,  statistics  concerning 674,688 

Yankton  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  report  of  Agent  J.  A.  Smith 304 

Young,  J.  Roe.  agent  Pima  Agency,  Aris.,  report  of 121 

Youngblood.  J.  I!.,  superintendent^eah  Bay  boarding  school,  report  of. •        817 

Yumas,  reporton  condition  of 131 

statistioa  Gonoeming •• 604,582 
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